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SCALE FORMATION IN PRIMITIVE MUSIC 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 


INTRODUCTION 


T is the purpose of this article to consider the subject of scale 

| formation among primitive people by presenting certain ob- 

servational data, grouped for convenience but not intended to 
prove any theory. 

The statement is frequently made that primitive music is based 
оп the pentatonic scale which comprises the first, second, third, 
fifth, and sixth tones of the diatonic octave ; this scale, however, rep- 
resents an established musical basis and must have been preceded 
by an experimental period in which tones were used in smaller groups. 
What tones were these, and what interval relation did they bear to 
each other? Was the initial tone a high tone, and if so what was 
the most common interval in the descending melody? What was 
the most common interval relation between the first and last tones 
ofthe song? These are some of the questions which present them- 
selves tothe student of primitive music : the answers must be based 
on actual musical performances of primitive people, and from the 
answers to these and similar questions may eventually be deduced 
some knowledge of the gradual formation of a musical scale. 

In our consideration of this subject it is desirable that we con- 
cede music to be primanly a means of expression, spontaneous and 
intended solely for the satisfaction of the individual ; secondarily, or 
at the next stage of its development, a means of communication by 
which a mental concept is intentionally conveyed to another or 
other individuals; and later, a cultivated art whose aim is to com- 
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bine the spontaneous element of the first phase, and the magnetic 
element of the second phase with a required technical skill and con- 
formance to established canons. 

Our first point of consideration must therefore be primitive music 
as à spontaneous means of expression. 

Generally speaking, the instrumental music of this period is 
either a rhythmic pounding or the blowing of some instrument 
similar toa flute. Undeniably each of these has a direct bearing 
on our subject, but unfortunately the necessary data are not at hand 
for their analysis, Turning to the field of vocal musical expression 
we search for one or two features so commonly accepted as to form 
a safe basis for our study. The subject is so vast and its scientific 
analysis so new that our work at the present time can present only 
a portion of the truth, yet that presentation may lead the way to 
the ultimate establishment of fundamental facts. 

For purpose of further analysis, let us note the predominance of 
the love song in all musical expression, next in volume being songs 
of grief, songs of the contemplation of nature, and songs of 
religious content. 

During the Exposition at St Louis I studied the music of the 
uncivilized Filipino villages, comprising the Igorot, Negrito, Samal 
Moro, and Lanao Moro. Among all these tribes | found special 
emphasis upon the love song, and I even found one Mangyan, sole 
representative of his tribe, who said that his people sang only once 
and that was at courting time! 

The Hawaiian princess Kalanianaole recently told me that most 
of the old Hawaiian songs were love songs, next in number being 
the dirges. 

A study of the music of the American Indian reveals a large 
number of love songs, but Indian music is neither so primitive as 
the Filipino nor so clear an entity as the Hawaiian, Each Indian 
tribe sings many songs learned from neighboring tribes, and it will 
be the labor of many years to collect sufficient songs of pure tribal 
culture to determine a relative number of love songs ; but my obser- 
vation among the Chippewa of Minnesota shows that these Indians 

V The music of the Filipinos, American Anthropologist, n, 4, vol. 8, no. 4, Oct.- 
Пес., 1906. 
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are extremely fond of their love songs, and that many of them are 
widely known and are said to be very old. Human nature is essen- 
tially the same in civilized and uncivilized environment, and the 
shelves of our music stores will be found to contain a large propor- 
tion of songs of love and grief, next in number being songs of 
religious content and songs concerning the contemplation of nature, 

In Lord Monboddo's Origin of Language (vol. t, p. 469) Dr 
Blacklock says ; “ The first language among men was music : before 
our ideas were expressed by articulate sounds they were com- 
municated by tones varied according to different degrees of gravity 
and acuteness," 

I quote the following from Progress in Language, by Otto Jes- 
person, Ph.D., of Copenhagen : " Thoughts were not the first things 
to press forward and crave for expression; emotions and instincts 
were much more powerful and more primitive." 

Without entering further into proofs upon this point, let us accept 
an emotional origin for a portion of the musical expression of the 
race. 

Our next question concerns the trend of the melodies which are 
the medium of this expression, Among several hundred Chippewa 
songs which I have recorded on the phonograph, I find the majority 
beginning on a high tone and ending on a low tone, the general 
trend of the melody being downward, This statement has been 
made concerning the music of other Indian tribes. I also found a 
descending trend in the Améa of the Negrito; this was the only 
accurately repeated melody which I heard in the Filipino villages. 

We are therefore accepting, as a basis for our present study, the 
prominence of songs of love and grief, and the marked tendency of 
primitive music to begin on a high tone, the melodic trend being 
downward, We do not, of course, claim that this melodic trend is 
universal. Having accepted these two general statements, we natur- 
ally seek an explanation of them. 

Our opinion concerning the origin of music depends on our 
opinion of silence, There is a silence which is vibrant, and there is 
a silence which is stagnant—not dormant nor containing latent 
power, but absolutely lifeless; Through this stagnant silence there 
passes a wave of mental impulse; this is repeated, it constitutes 
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itself a unit, the silence becomes vibrant, it becomes a medium of 
communication, and the mental impulse may, through this vibrant 
silence, be transmitted to minds which are sufficiently sensitive to 
receive it, From this intensity of vibration the song bursts forth, 
like lightning from a cloud. The intensity being reduced, the 
means of expression is changed to words of an extremely limited 
vocabulary ; this is succeeded by an increased number of words 
until in profuseness of verbiage the more subtle means of communi- 
cation are lost. The human race today is forgetting what silence 
is or can be, Weare too noisy to know its possibilities. We 
seize the tools nearest at hand, and have too long depended upon 
words. The silent figures sitting motionless along the Ganges are 
monuments to the silence that died centuries ago. 

But let us test our hypothesis inversely, keeping in mind that we 
are dealing with the expression of emotion, or, better, of mental ac- 
tion, and that this expression is being considered also as a means 
of communication, This inverse test is very simple, as human 
nature is the same everywhere. A shallow mental action, having, 
if you please, very slight vibration, finds its expression in a multi- 
tude of words, As intensity increases, the vocabulary decreases 
until very few words suffice. The next step is music as a means of 
expression, and we have the phrase that “ thoughts can be expressed 
in music which can be expressed in no other way." Beyond this 
musical expression lies the vibrant silence in which neither words 
nor music are required as a means of communication. 

Granted the vibrant silence through which, if we were su ficiently 
sensitive, we might communicate ; granted a musical expression as 
its resultant, — what would be the tone which would spring forth? 
Would it not be the high tone which in all nature results from quick, 
strong vibrations? Do we not find here a possible explanation for 
the fact that many primitive songs begin on a high tone? 

We must not forget our mysterious kinship with all that lives. 
Intensity of fear produces in bird and beast the high shrill cry, and 
intensity of distress produces the call for assistance. In all nature 
the love song and its prototype the love-call are intended to be far- 
reaching, and a tone low in vibration would not waken a response, 

Before passing to the consideration of the melodic trend of 
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primitive emotional song, let us note the characteristics of certain 
Filipino love songs which I heard at St Louis. 

In the Samal Moro villages the people sang for me by special 
arrangement; no suggestions were made as to the selection of songs, 
but at the close of the performance I was told that the songs were 
all love songs and that they were improvised, the ability to impro- 
vise these songs being the standard of musical proficiency. These 
songs were rhythmic, and suggested the natural environment of the 
people, without being in the least imitative. The songs of the 
Samal Moro contained the swaying cadence of the sea, which was 
enlirely lacking in the songs of the Lanao Moro whose dwelling is 
inland. In a similar manner I found the songs of the mountain- 
dwelling Negrito to contain rippling cadences suggesting their en- 
vironment with its bird notes and mountain streams, The rhythm 
of the Moro love songs was most interesting, yet it would have 
been impossible to divide these songs by the small metric unit of 
two, three, or four counts which we habitually use in our modern 
music, The rhythm of these songs resembled the rhythm of good 
prose which we feel but cannot analyze because the rhythmic unit 
is beyond our grasp. Possibly the reason may be similar in the 
two instances, Each writer of literary distinction has his own pecu- 
liar rhythm by which we may occasionally recognize his work and 
which is an important factor in our enjoyment of it, though we may 
not always be conscious of its presence. This rhythm may be said 
to consist of the writer's individuality combined with his mental 
environment — rugged and forceful or gentle and reposeful. Thus 
the rhythm of the Moro songs reflected the individuality of the 
person who could freely improvise them, and the natural surround- 
ings in which the singer lived. May we go farther and say, not that 
the rhythm refects the individuality, but that it erates the indivi- 
duality? These are deep problems. 

If we grant an emotional! origin toa portion of the musical ex- 
pression of the race, and admit that an emotion seeks a high tone as 
its initial expression, we must next consider the first interval in the 
melodic descent from that tone. 

In my desire to learn whether there were anything in the 
anatomy of the vocal organs to determine this interval, I consulted 
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an eminent comparative anatomist who stated that he knew of 
nothing in the vocal anatomy of either man or animals to determine 
intervals of tone. I then consulted an eminent physicist, asking 
whether there were any mathematical ratios in the relaxing of tension 
which could reasonably be applied to the ratios of vibration in a de- 
scending musical interval. He replied that he knew of no such ratios, 
I record these inquiries simply to show lines of investigation. As 
has been stated, there is evidence that musical expression in primi- 
tive man is influenced by his natural environment, but this influence 
implies a subjective state as well as a somewhat developed melodic 
sense and musical proficiency. Our present inquiry is more rudi- 
mentary and seeks to learn what interval is intuitively selected by 
the voice in descending from the first high tone of a song. 

Certain observational data upon this point will now be presented. 
These data are taken from the fields of uncivilized music, ancient 
folk music, and ancient ecclesiastical music, the latter two being 
permissible, since, by the term “primitive music” as used in this 
connection, we understand simply music which has not been changed 
to conform to modern standards. 


l. UswciviuazED Music 

In his work entitled Prisutive Music, Wallaschek makes the 
followmg statement (page 146): ‘ Music in Nukahiwa, Washington 
Islands, does not go beyond the minor third from E to G, except 
that it sometimes sinks to D.. The minor third is always preferred." 
Also (page 148); “In the songs of the Asaba [Niger] people, a 
preference for the minor third is noticeable," 

During my study of primitive music at the St Louis Exposition 
I found the Igorot songs beginning on a tonic and usually passing 
to the sixth, either by the descent of a minor third or by the ascent 
of a major sixth. This submediant tone was strongly accented. 
The number of these instances was sufficient to entitle the occur- 
rence to special consideration. 

In my study of Chippewa music I have found the oldest and 
simplest songs characterized by the descending interval of the minor 
third, It will be noted that the sixth (submediant) forms a con- 
venient intermediate tone between the octave and the fifth (domi- 
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nant), then follows the descent to the third (mediant), this, like the 
interval of descent from the octave to the sixth, being the interval 
of a minor third. I have found many songs containing the interval- 
outline 8-6, 5-3, 1: it will be readily seen that this comprises all 
the tones of the pentatonic major scale except the second, and also 
that its structure consists of two minor thirds and one major third. 
If sufficient data were available it might be safe to infer that this is 
the original! framework of the pentatonic scale, the scale being 
thought downward, after the manner of the old Greek scales. This 
hypothesis, however, must await further evidence for its confirmation. 


П. Ахаккт Fork Music 

An eminent English authority has recently made the statement 
that the Irish folk music is the purest type now available for study, 
preserving most clearly its ancient characteristics. 1 therefore make 
the following citation from the field of Irish folk music. In Ancient 
Musie of Ireland, by Bunting, published in Dublin in 1840, the 
author makes this statement: “The feature which in truth diš- 
tinguishes all Irish melody . . ;. is not the negative omission (as 
of the fourth and seventh) but the very positive and emphatic pres- 
ence of a particular tone, this tone being the sixth (submediant). 
This it is that stamps the true Scotic character (for we Irish are the 
original Scots) on every bar of the air in which it occurs." 

This follows a statement that the Irish songs under considera- 
tion may or may not be ori the pentatonic scale. 

Importance is given to this very original position by the fact 
that Bunting is recognized as the greatest of Ireland's harpists. 
The records show that he was the leader of an assembly of harpists 
in 1799, more than forty years before the publication of this book, 
and his special study was the traditions of Ireland's ancient melodies. 


II. ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL Musie 
The Gregorian chant has preserved for us the ancient music of 
the Roman Church, which was founded on the musical forms estab- 
lished by the Greeks. Before analyzing the printed Gregorian 
music, let us recall our mental impression of it. If anyone sings a 
chant descending a minor third with an accent, we at once exclaim, 
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"'That chant belongs to the Roman Church ! " — in brief, the in- 
stinctive testimony of the ear is that an accented descent of a minor 
third is characteristic of Roman Church music, which is known to 
be either Gregorian or strongly influenced by the Gregorian. 

Seeking authentic information on this point, I consulted a text- 
book of the Roman priesthood. The title of this work is Magisier 
Choralis, A Theoretical and Practical Manual of Gregorian Chant for 
the Use of Clergy, Semtnarists, Organists, Choir Masters, Choristers, 
Әс, Тһе book is by the Reverend Francis X. Haberl, Cathedral 
Choir Master, Ratisbon, Ireland, and was published at Ratisbon in 
1877. 

I make my first quotation from the instruction for the chanting 
of the prayers. Itis important to note that this is a primary form 
of the chant representing the phase of music most nearly akin to 
metric speech. This is shown by the fact that no definite musical 
measure is given for the rhythm, it being clearly stated that this is 
governed by the mental concept in the mind of the priest. 

The author gives three forms for the chanting of the prayers : 
The first has the compass of a minor third, most of the words being 
chanted on the upper tone; this chant begins on the upper tone, 
sometimes uses the intermediate tone in descending to the lowest, 
and always uses a long note for the lowest tone of the minor third. 
This feature of the printed music strongly suggests an accent on the 
lowest tone of the minor third. The second form of the chant is 
entirely on one tone. Та the third form of the chant all the words 
are sung on one tone, except at the close, where the voice falls a 
minor third. 

The intoning of the Gospel admits of three inflections — before 
a mark of interrogation, before a period, and at the termination. 
For the two latter inflections the voice falls a minor third, one inflec- 
tion having an intermediate passing tone, the other having none. 

In the order for the consecration of certain articles on Holy 
Thursday, I find that all the six intoned sentences end with a descent 
of a minor third to a long note; this long note would naturally 
receive an accent. All these instructions are concerning the chants 
which are sung by the priest. 

I have also examined a large number of the Gregorian chants 
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used by the choirs of the Roman Church, but the descent of the 
minor third is less in evidence on the printed page than I expected. 
This fact recalls the statement of the Irish harpist in regard to his 
folk songs, that “it is not the frequent occurrence of the sixth (sub- 
mediant) but its special emphasis which characterizes this music, the 
peculiarity being most evident in a descending progression.’ It 
appears that the same is true of Gregorian music. 

In my study of Chippewa music at Red Lake, Minnesota, where 
the Indians are more primitive than on the other reservations, I 
listened for this accent as | heard the Indian singers at the drum 
hour after hour, and I found that they were unmistakably accenting 
each descent of a minor third. 

The sounding consecutively of two tones a minor third apart 
invanably gives the impression of a minor key, especially if the 
lower tone be either prolonged or accented. To this may be 
attributed the apparent minor tonality of Gaelic music as well as of 
the music of the Roman Church and the songs of primitive peoples. 
The statement may, I think, be safely made that neither of these 
classes of music contains a preponderance of minor keys. When 
the minor key occurs, it is not, at least in the songs which I have 
analyzed, an accompaniment to sorrowful emotions. Wallaschek 
also states that the minor keys have no connection with melancholy 
in their use by primitive peoples. 

| have not found, either in records or in my personal experi- 
ence, a prominence given to any interval except the minor third. 
From this we might infer that the minor third, especially in descend- 
ing progression, is the principal interval of musical intuition. Such 
an assumption would, however, seem to conflict with the theory 
that primitive melody is based on the overtones of а given tone, 
since the principal overtone, beyond the octave, is the twelfth 
(octave of the dominant), not the sixth (submediant). 

Before attempting to reconcile these theories, let us outline our 
subject more broadly. We have thus far considered music largely 
in its relation to individual expression; probably this was its origi- 
nal form, but in humanity of very primitive culture we find three 
phases of musical expression — personal, social, and ceremonial. 
Is it not possible that these three may be of different melodic 
development ? 
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Having considered at some length the first of these phases, let 
us pass to a consideration of the second, 


IV. SocianL Music 

Concerning the possible melodic development of social songs, I 
would refer to a paper by Dr W. Sabine, of Harvard University, 
entitled ** Melody and the Origin of the Musical Scale," read before 
the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Chicago in 1908. — In it Dr Sabine reviewed the work of 
Dr Helmholz, dwelling particularly on the fact that overtones are 
more apparent to the ear when a tone or succession of tones is 
sounded within a small enclosure, and noting that the richer mel- 
odic expression is found among the races inhabiting small dwellings. 

Thus if we trace personal music back to the high tense note of 
love or grief, descending through intervals psychologically deter- 
mined, we may also trace social melody to a gathering of people in 
some small enclosure where the overtones of drum or voice were 
discernible and in time constituted material from which melodies 
were constructed. Extended evidence is lacking to prove that these 
tones were grouped in the order represented by the modem major or 
minor scales, The Greek modes are the oldest authentic groups ; 
in these the tone maternal corresponded approximately to that of 
the modern major scale, but the portions selected were such that 
only one of the three modes was similar to our major scale in the 
succession of its intervals, and that mode, like the other Greek 
modes, was: thought downwards, so that the leading quality of the 
seventh was lost, this being one of the chief characteristics of the 
modern scale. Thesethree modes were developed later into a com- 
plete system of fifteen modes, From these, Bishop Ambrose, in the 
Fourth Century, selected four to be used in the music of the 
Roman Church: none of these corresponded to either our major or 
minorscale. From these four, Pope Gregory, in the Seventh Cen- 
tury, developed the eight Gregorian tones on which Roman Church 
music is still founded. In one of these the tone succession corre- 
sponds to our major scale of C, but the tonic is F, — none is like 
our minor scale. Thus we see that the existence of the proper tone 
material does not of necessity imply its use in the farm of major or 
minor scales or keys. 
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I quote again from Magister Choralis, by the Reverend Francis 
Xavier Haberl (p. 236): " Modern modes close with the chord of 
the domunant leading into the chord of the tonic, not so the old 
modes. Modern modes have a leading or sensible note, in the old 
modes you would search for it in vain. In modern pieces of music 
the close of each period and of the entire piece must be with the 
chord of the tonic, in Gregorian modes this is not necessary." 

Also from M. Danjou in Reowe de Masigue for December, 1847 : 
" Nothing is more complicated, more difficult, or more uncertain 
than the attempt to assimilate modern harmony with ancient to- 
nality." However, Dr Haberl devised some very simple organ 
accompaniments for Gregorian chants, prefacing his book as follows : 
" We caution the organist against the mistake of regarding the flats 
or sharps in the beginning of the stave as the signature of our 
modern keys . . . they are placed there to preserve the original 
positions of the semi-tones of the mode and not to indicate a key." 

The object of this digression is to show certain facts concermng 
the earliest recorded scale formation which may assist our analysis 
of Indian and other primitive melodies, the principal fact being that 
man possessed the tone material of the major scale many centuries 
before he established its present succession of intervals as his standard 
of tonality. Some Indian songs are unmistakably in the major key ; 
others contain the tones of a major key, but no feeling of its tonality. 
So the old Greeks had one major scale and two others in which the 
same tones were used in a different sequence. With these prece- 
dents we need not be surprised if the tonality of an Indian song 
does not correspond with its signature: for instance, if a song ap- 
parently in the key of D fails to accord with an accompaniment 
composed of the principal chords of that key, showing no preference 
for its dominant chord and no desire to close with the chord of A 
followed by the chord of D. Such instances are rare, but the to- 
nality of Indian songs is so difficult and perplexing a probiem as to 
admit an hypothesis. 

Passing from the musical to a more general aspect of primitive 
social music, I suggest as one of its earliest forms the conversational 
music in which the words are improvised, This music among the 
Megritos and Igorot was described in my study of Filipino music. 
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Dr J. R. Swanton found among the Tlingit of Alaska an “ Angry 
Song " in which two men waged a war of words along the lines of 
a familiar tune, the man being considered the best singer who could 
most freely express himself in this way, Wallaschek records similar 
songs among the Damaras of Africa and Indians on the Klamath 
nver in Oregon. 

Such use of improvised words to a remembered melody would 
naturally precede the use of remembered words and a more organ- 
ized social music. 

V. CEREMONIAL Music 

Ceremonial music suggests a somewhat organized state of society 
in which a leader is appointed to express the thoughts of his fol- 
lowers, Among the Filipinos I found a phase of music in which 
the conversational form overlapped into ceremonial music ; the song 
was similar to the Benedicite of the early Jewish Church, which is 
preserved to our own time. 

A possible development of ceremonial music might be : 

ist, Oral instruction or invocation. 

2d. Metrical speech produced by prolonging certain words or 
syllables for effect. 

3d. The chant, produced by changing from a modulated speak- 
ing tone to a singing tone. 

The chant may be considered a characteristic form of ceremonial! 
music: beyond this point the elements of social and personal musical 
expressions influence ceremonial music, producing hymns of per- 
sonal or general import. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that these three forms of musical 
expression may have existed when musical skill consisted chiefly in 
the ability to improvise. The development of music as an art is a 
different matter. Art is technic as well as beauty, and its expres- 
sion must conform to certain established canons. Only in its highest 
expression is emotion allowed full sway. Music is still a means of 
expression, but it is governed by an intellectual mastery of under- 
lying principles. 

When the development of music as an art is begun, the experi- 
mental period of scale formation is ended. 

Ren Wing, MINNESOTA- 


SOME KUTENAI LINGUISTIC MATERIAL 
By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 


WUTSIDE of the text of six brief songs published by the present 
writer in the Aport of the British Assoctation for the Ad- 
wancement of Setence for 1892,! and a. Pater Noster printed 

(with not a few errors) by Father De Smet in his Oregon Missions 
(New York, 1847, p. 409) and reprinted by Bancroft in his Nati 
Races (San Francisco, 1886, vol. tu, p. 620), the literature of the 
Kutenai language is confined to the vocabularies of Hale, De Smet, 
Howse, Wilson, Tolmie and Dawson, and the grammatical sketches 
of Boas? and Chamberlain? The material given in this article is 
taken from the author's notes made in the field in 1891. It will 
demonstrate the characteristics of a language which, after prolonged 
investigation and comparison with other Indian tongues, must still 
be ranked as a distinct family of speech, a stock smi generis. The 
brief texts, with the exception of Nos. I and V, are portions of 
longer narrations, Besides these texts are given a number of sen- 
tences illustrative of some of the grammatical peculianties of Kutenai. 


IL. А Brrer Tate of Covore axp Grizztiv BEAR 


(a) Md oi we dar Sii пӛйін. O'hoan? Ld'wndigAdg.Ue Агат нә 
Stinkats, yd! ғандар" Кага? Луй Агайушдт, © Мав 
Oar tin!" ринг їшї Skinkar: Тадаз. 

(5) Coyote was carrying his younger brother on. his back (*' pack- 
іп,” him). He saw Grizzly Bear coming. Coyote thought, Ah! I 
shall die (or be killed)."" Said Cricket, ** Be not afraid!" Coyote 
killed Grizzly Bear. End. 

i fee. Art. ave, ihv. So, Edinburgh Meeting, 1892, pp. $61-563. — Also in 
Eight Rep. on N. IW. Tribes of Canada (London, 1892], pp. 17-19. | 

*[bid,, 1889, pp. 589-893, and APA Кеў. ен М. Н Tribes of Canada | London, 
18897, рр. 93-97. Ајо Лер. rit. Ана, 1890, рр. 693-715, гі Қа Жер, ән NI 
Trikes (London, 1890), pp. 141-163 (vocabulary). 

Rep, Brit, Ane. ssor, pp 589-614, шиї Дар Кер. NIP, Tribes of 
Canada, pp. 45-79. 
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H. Parr or a ТАЕ asovr Mosgurro 


(а) Aaudoe Gat iil ca. NY poani sdk Lü'mdmisinz. КаРа но, 
ee, bb? dgk peek Қағғта Сағ паза, “Нғығағына." 
уине Сага. МЕ роли? За І паті. APRILE n, 
“оти? Ліна? РАО тд. — Kaleg se Gan Hd' rà, Horse dibine." 
Tunàge Gd 0. ҚЖаласе Саналық INü'eoane sal ый'пайтїн?. 
Каган, “пг, Аан? инно) Kagudoe Garid Lā. 
Viking ted’ mds. VN nak pst mikind. Wi capi т'н?, 

(4). Mosquito wastraveling, Hesawa lot of houses. Somebody said, 
' Come, eat choke-cherries," — Said Mosquito, **1 don't eat (them)."' 
Mosquito set off. He saw a lot of houses. Somebody said, ** Come, 
you shall eat service-berries.'' Said Mosquito, ** I don't eat (them).'' 
Mosquito set off. Mosquito went along. Не зам а lot of houses. 
Somebody said, ** Come, you shall eat blood." Mosquito went there. 
He ate blood. He ate much blood. His belly swelled. 


Ill, Pant or a TALE OF COYOTE AND THE WOMAN 

(а) Adadgé Stindais. aghiwikié?i Удонйоё. Nü poanè PILE 
Тіоаз рйгое тїїрран# Skhinkats. Non®z'né. Toas nitgd mes. 
ideas trindg? Shinkats. ЛИ рдап АРТАТ na'k nz, Калп? 
A&Few, Aakn 5АГпАШу ** Карип хәр. Hokie hate Карин 
тер)!” ТИсаз ҺЕМ. К-йдроап? Айдїп sirz. Tuas fsindoe 
Sbinbüts. 

($) Coyote was traveling. He climbed up a mountain. He saw a 
Woman. The Woman saw Coyote, She was afraid, She lay down оп 
her back. Coyote went off. He saw the Woman lying down. He 
thought that she was dead. Said Coyote, "Why is she dead” “I 
will find out why she is dead."" He examined (her). He did not find 
out why she was dead. Coyote went away. 


IV. Part or Tate or Covote ann CHICKEN-HAWK 


(a) Kuündge Sbinkals dsmaz'u2 nta, — Kak-z' ne Skinküts, " Haz- 
Hinata" n? kXNXLnf hab d'okrtskmd kinek iine nafánit. Osmik Skinhats 
Аах"? "+ Но tinë naldmt." Кап? intak, u Osmik Amin. 
Ad£ne Snbah, " Hoa." Тұсау; бінідсе, Каток Каен? 
май, ** Нилден” тїрїп." Kak në Skinküts, ** Kápsin /'' 

(4) Coyote was traveling together with Chicken-hawk. Said 
Coyote, ** Let us go away, far from here, people are making the sun." 
First Coyote said, ''I shall be the sun," Said Chicken-hawk, ‘*] 
first." Said Coyote, "No. They set off. They traveled. Said 
Chicken-hawk, ‘' You shall honor me.'" Said Coyote, ‘* What (why)?"' 
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V. A Baier Tate or Covorrk axp Fox 

(ау Znad? Stinkit Na poan? Nab yh. Кабг ни? Shinkei, 
Датан sitinis, ОРНАТ зной нА" Тодар АРН 
Shinkiss. Auk nt NIE ya, ** ge. Атта né sütü fima. Tsind oe. 
Künmdgé. Opganë KgkbtLtsEmd Fine ya no&-d" n£ Таный. — INatmitap- 
канг, 

(8) Coyote set out. He saw Fox. Said Coyote, Give me your 
blanket, Let usgo as friends." Coyote said (this), Said Fox, ' Ves. 
Let us go as friends," They set out, They traveled, They saw people 
(and) many houses. They ran away. 


Noteworthy is the use of a present instead of a past tense in these 
tales. It enlivens them as does the “ historic present” in English. 

These brief specimens will serve to indicate the general character 
of the language, its sentence structure, narrative style, etc. The 
morphological and grammatical peculiarities, facts relating to word- 
composition and the like will be found discussed in the following 
vocabulary including all words used in the texts here cited : 

1. Айні. Oblique case of &gticd'nam, ‘house’ (house of some- 
body). The radical is 2a. The -s (or -2s) is a termination for ob- 
lique cases of the noun; -aden is a sufix having about the force of 
the English indefinite article. 

2. Agh-Skiakdwom. ‘The word for ‘cricket' resembles that for ‘fly ' 
(fgk dkewdm), and both may contain the composition form of 
dgbwém, *belly.! Both begin also with dyk, the most common of 
all noun prefixes in Kutenai, The Cricket appears in several tales as 
the * younger brother" (drdmim) or * friend" of the Coyote. 

3. Жокту Агт. This term for ‘people,’ *'Indians,'" human 
beings,' contains the ethnic ar locative suffix. e£ (or aff), which 
signifies * dwelling at,' ' people of,' ete. It appears in Ау ат, 
‘people of Agt'am' (FtSteele, B. C.) ; Agtisk ami kinik, * people 
of the Columbia lakes,’ ete. 

4. Agkdwakeez. This word for * mountain ' contains the suffix -2/2/ 
occurring in several topographical terms, as, d'qermaEL£7f, * prairie,' 
ete., and perhaps also in admzr2r, ‘echo,’ gowiteéeting, ‘itis far,’ etc. 

s. dimdi'me, This term for ‘together’ or ‘in company,” of which 
another form is näset ta’, with prefixed »-, seems to. be composed 
of ds, * two,' thestem surz, and the verbal 'a? (or-/m/), The stems 
mdz and ds occur, apparently, in лн, а term given by Dr 
Boas as signifying * family’ (all children included. ) 
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уға. "The objective case (-/s or -éx marks the objective as well as 
the genitive and possessive) of dja ndm, * younger brother,' and then 
in a more general way, ' friend.' The radical is ad, 

Сей іга. This word for * mosquito" seems to contain part of the 
word dy- Aiā’ nām, ‘end of nose," the radical of which is 
(Ae) fd Ed. 


. Gütshazió. Composed of the radical /^ or (25), ‘die," ‘dead,’ 


/ihiL, the sign of the future tense, further divisible into £ + Adz, 
and e$, pronoun of the first person in verbs. 


таныса. Second person singular of the present imperative 


(итке 1). fü mittes seems to be used of things belonging to the 
one spoken to or under his control, in his hand, or upon his person. 
The -8 is suffix of the imperative (second person singular). 
Hintshdzikine. Composed of ine, “һе сив”; rz, the sign of 
the future tense; and Arm, pronoun of the second person singular, 
with verbs, 

Hintihdzh) LAdindMni. A good example of Kutenai composition. 
Made up of Aétpdz, the radical of mdtfa7t'né, ‘he honors’; the 
verbal] (7)s2; the verbal particle -n-; #4dz, the sign of the future 
tense; Ain, the pronoun of the second person with verbs; -ap- the 
incorporated object-pronoun of the first person. The word is thus 
madeup: A/m-- miart 4+ Arpat + a-p dp -+ inë This word seems 
to be really the term for ‘to hear,’ — nàzpaz' ng, * he hears," * listens 
to.’ 

Нени АПР. ‘This word consists of /s2' Arte, "he looks at, examines, 
searches’; Ad, pronoun of the first person singular with verbs; and 
the particle 2, which seems to indicate the future tense or a desider- 
ative form of the verb. 

Hotisinatd n. "We willgoaway' (or' we willset out '). Future, 
or desiderative. Differs from orsina" në (q. v.) only in having 
«£- instead of -£:. 

Hétshating, Composed of the verb ja2, ‘is’; “4a2, the sign of 
the future tense ; and As-, pronoun of the first person singular with 
verbs, 


Afi tsk-dikiné. Composed of iting, ‘he eats’; the negative particle 


а; б-, а sign, apparently of the desiderative ; 42-, pronoun of the 
first person singular with verbs. 

Hotisinard' ne, 4 We will go away" (or ‘Let us go away"), A 
form of the future or desiderative. Composed of Jorsina zd n?, * we 
go away,’ with -z-., sign of future or desiderative. The word 
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17. 


18. 


Ij. 


20. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28, 


AdttinaLd'né is composed of final o?), ‘he goes away,’ hönd id, 
! we* (fà zm *I'), and the verbal må. 

Jümdhak. "his word contains a suffix relating it toa number of 
adverbs, etc., such as АРДА, + опр аро," Аара, + бтз time, etc. 
Intà£. The male Chicken-hawk (A ccifiter Coopers) figures in sev- 
eral Kutenai tales and is an important mythological personage. He 
is the companion of the Coyote in some of his exploits, e. g., the 
search after an attempt to make the sun, 

spit'né. ‘He kills." Composed of 75 the radical for ' die,’ * dead ': 
-L, the particle making a transitive from an intransitive verb (as 
ihin2, ' he dies' ; rML'n? ' hé kills'); and the verbal £s, 

Jtkine. *He makes or does Probably ‘he makes (or does) with 
the hand.’ Composed of the radical /7, * do,' * make": the particle 
-4in, * with the hand (orfoot),’ and the verbal 'w2. 

һа! ‘This interjection has about the force of English ah! or oh! 
Adké'né (or Add-finé). “Не зауз, “һе speaks." Composed of 
the radical 4:2, ‘speak,’ tsay’; the verbal "wf; and the verbal 
particle &3-, seemingly belonging to the third person. 

AdbdLFI'ne.  Somehody speaks'; ‘there is talking.” Contains 
the radical £4 (or 4-2), ‘speak,’ ‘talk’; the verbal particle #4- ; 
the verbal ‘we "The £2£ is another verbal particle, having perhaps 
a sort of passive sense. 

Aaürmi'ne. ‘He thinks Composed of £u, the radical of Egér 
Lwiíndm, heart'; the verbal particle £&4-; the verbal ‘яг, The 
Indians located the mind, will, etc., in the heart. Hence 4zz0i" né 
signifies * he feels, helieves, thinks, desires, wishes, wills,' etc. 
Admin. The separable, independent pronoun of the first person 
singular, Not used with verbs, but only as indicated in the text. 
Kanioe, ‘He goes, travels,’ etc. Composed of the radical seen in 
many words signifying ‘to go," ‘to come," ete, such as, finde, 
‘he goes off, sets out’; aodig, “he gets to, reaches" ;. £à£rimá ge, 
‘he goes off’; madot, ‘he crosses the mountains’; wage, ‘he 
comes’; 4d¢dac?, ‘he arrives’; and the verbal particle 4a-. With 
this word £dág? begin many of the tales. Kando? Ани, 
"u Coyote was going along,'' is as well known to the Kutenai as is to 
us ‘Once upon a time '' in our own stories. 

Sas poane. “Не does not know, does not see, does not understand 
does not find out. Composed of Spoum, "he sees," and the nega- 
tive particle £4. 

Kdpsnm. ‘What,’ ‘why," Also used in the sense of ‘goods,’ 
‘ property,’ 
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Kfebs — À composite verbal form of 2^ (or 1$), * dead," * die.' 

ЖӘ. “Неге.! 

Lane. Imperative second person singular, ‘Come!’ The verb 
"come," is irregular in conjugation. "To z£se, 'Come here["' 
corresponds the equally irregular verb £654, * Go away!" 

ига. The Grizzly Bear appears often in tales and legends, Не 
is sometimes deceived by the Coyote. afwrdr is the oblique case 
in -s. 

Mitis.. Negative particle used with the imperative and not incor- 
porated in verbs like 42. Employed in such phrases as, Mas 
Admin | ‘Not 1": тан Aid" ne, LO n2, ' Not Ane, but £892"; 
тап hints! * Don't do it!" 

Мака“ ле. ‘She lies down.’ The word Is composed of the 
radical 24'4-4, ‘lie down,' the verbal prefix or affix #-, and the 
verbal ‘až. 

Мї#'уй. The Fox appears sometimes as the competitor of the 
Coyote and succeeds in tricking him at last. Не also plays tricks 
on the Wolf. 

Naini kapha ne. “They run away’ (or ‘they mm fast’). Com- 
posed of the stem dzm 4p, 'run,' the verbal affix a-, and the 
verbal "m2. 

Na.oe's2?, “He carries on his back." Composed of the stem 
aio, ‘carry on the back,’ the verbal affix «-, and the verbal ‘pr, 
The stem 4203 їв further divisible into 42, ‘carry,’ and the particle 
Qó, ‘with (or on) the back’; and @ itself may be d, ^go,' with 
the transitive suffix 2, ‘to carry" = ‘to make go.’ 


. Лаг тій. In Kutenai the sun (sarf nik) is regarded as a woman ; 


Ње тооп ("Леан май мг, * night sun") isa man, The Coyote 
appears as sun-maker, also the Chicken-hawk. Тһе word mard nik 
is now applied to ‘clock,’ etc. 

Nidiné, ‘He eats." Composed of the radical i£, ‘eat,’ the verbal 
affix s-, and the verbal ‘яг, 

Nitogmék. «Lies down on (her) back." Composed of the stem 
йод, ‘do anything with the back,' the verbal affix s-, and the verbal 
suffix -mé£, of uncertain meaning: The stem igs is separable into 
the radical i, ‘do,’ or ‘make,’ and the particle o2, ' with (or on) 
the back." 

Ninf i'n? (or ндаи). “She is afraid." Composed of the stem 
àn?L, ‘be afraid," ‘fear,’ the verbal affix a-, and the verbal 'w. 
The stem 2:24 seems to be composite, containing a prefix 2, seen in 
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such other verbal stems as dvs, ‘laugh,’ dwar, ‘be hungry,’ dwoé, 
‘rise,’ ètc., and perhaps also ap¢a, *see' ; and a suffix <, 

42. Nigpoan?, ‘He sees’; ‘they see." Composed of the stem doa, 
‘see,’ the verbal affix »-, and the verbal 'sé..— The word signifies 
both * he knows' (or ‘he understands’) and ‘he sees," the Indians 
thus correlating knowledge and sight. The stem apga is probably 
compound. 

43. Ови2н (ог дигин). The second person singular of the present 
imperative, * Fear thou!' Тһе ending -/m, -/n, -1n, is common in 
the imperative of certain verbs, as im, *Eat thou!' sw ҝен, 
‘Get up!’ The mdical or stem of the verb. is usually seen in the 
form of the imperative, as, e. g., #4, * eat ; óémók, 'rise'; Our, 
ticar. See nnt nè, 

44. Op@dne (or @poané). Ditters from nä poan? (q. v.) only in possess- 
ing the verbal particle s-. 

45. Ormik (or етгі). Ordinal numeral adverb, * first, * in the first 
place." 

46. РАР, ‘Woman.’ Also used in the sense of ‘wife.' The in- 
definite form Adz&Z ndm is still in use among the Lower Kutenai, but 
has been sometimes obsolete with the Upper Kutenai. ates is 
the oblique case in (2@)s. 

47. Ог. "'Yes' The general affirmative adverb, opposed to wd od, * no." 

48, SaP Lündmirinz, ‘There is a village’ (or ‘there are many houses"), 
Тһе word seems to contain, besides the stem оѓ dyt Lr nim, village,’ 
a verbal prefix 5-, the verbal re, etc. 

49. Size& Composed of the radical ¢f, ‘dead, death, die,’ and the 
modifying particle sz, of uncertain meaning (perhaps — * very '). 

бо. Sinmis. ''Thy blanket.' The radical sv (or sé, stf), ‘blanket,’ 
with the possessive suffix of the second person singular, -(7)mis. 
The word s? is Upper Kutenai, the corresponding Lower Kutenai 
term being £d mdr. 

51. ЗА? (ог зй). This word seems to be a sort of infinitive or par- 
ticiple corresponding to s&à oe, "һе comes." The radical of the word 
is seen also in wid@?, ‘he comes,' sdmdg?, ‘he returns,’ ete, The 
tk- is probably a determinative verbal prefix, as, e. g., is t in 
0002. See KündQe. 

52. Sbimbüér. The Coyote is the chief figure is Kutenai mythology. 
He is the hero of many exploits and adventures, being partly culture- 
hero and partly trickster. He appears as sun-maker, etc. 

53. $&2тд. The berry of the service-bush (Amelanchier alnifolia), 
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known as sboméuwok, the mot z ‘ bush,” ‘ shnib,’ ‘ woody sub- 
stance.’ Service-berries are much used as food by the Kutenai. 
бил тд (от дюН нду. '§ Friends’ or ‘as friends.” This word 
seems to be derivative of sawd adm, ' fnend,' with a suffix -/imið. 

Ті сағ. This word, which isa common ending for tales and legends 
( Anis of the Kutenai), signifies ‘enough,’ ‘ sufficient,’ ‘ended,’ * the 
place for stopping,’ etc. It is also in use as a particle, indicating 
past or completed action in the verb. ‘The regular verbal sign of 
the past tense, wrd-, is rarely employed in the tales and legends. 


. Fee ker. * Не searches,’ ‘looks into," "examines," ete. 


Нн тд. "The word for ' blood ' is one of the few terms for bodily 
organs, étc., which takes neither the common prefix dg4- nor the 
indefinite suffix -mám. [a's is the oblique case in -s. 

Шафа. ‘No.’ The general negative adverb, opposed to ce, * yes." 
Witwh'm'né, ‘His belly becomes large.' Composed of mim, 
radical of оёт Сот оойт), belly,” the radical zezz, * large,' 
and the verbal ‘we. 

Yooudo?. ‘Reaches the top, climbs up." Composed of the particle 
уд (ог уш), *up,' "on top," and the verb seen in aoude, "he over- 
takes'— one form of composition with the radical à (or a), * go.' 
бес ead or, 

Fink- në. ‘(There are) many.) One component of this word 
is the particle y4, ‘up, on top’ (cf. ‘heap,’ in English) and the 
last is the verbal "sz: This is an Upper Kutenai word, the corre- 
sponding Lower Kutenai tèrm being зи £y? n2, 

Vü'nobi'bu. *Many.' Dffers from y&'no£-d n? in termination only, 
the last component being the suffix -s7 or -ré. 


As further illustrating the general character of the Kutemai 


language the following sentences are given : 


Ф (à ы ым 


. Fnf'nP Etat. The chipmunk cries (weeps). 

. 5d n? shinküts. The coyote is bad. 

. Shine fitk'ar The man is good. 

. Se kine nå nik incak. The chicken-hawk is (i. e., makes) a good 


gum 


. oF aim nd shinkats. The coyote is angry. 
. Adad@? Gasidryd. ‘The skunk is traveling. 


жағ nè інін. The coyote drinks. 


, Rifusth din? frrak agh Hendmd'is, The chicken-hawk and his 


wile are stopping. 
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9. 


Io. 


I2. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


10. 


17. 


ІБ. 
19. 


29. 


IT 


zz. 
23. 
24. 


25, 
26, 


27. 


25. 


29. 
39. 
31. 
32. 
3% 


34- 


35- 


10. 


37. 


35. 


39. 


40. 


LifMeafine gi'ünügra'm'nd. "The rabbit ts a poor hunter. 

pine Es tsi. The chipmunk is dead. 

Nar &eic" ne shinkudtr әй Км. The coyote and. the owl dance. 
А” ере ті” Ад cathe atime, All black bears have no tails. 

Val chatting nip’ ke, The black bear picks berries, 

Adame yits frodrsedQgeé d’ghink id ka уйіндете. Tomorrow the 
steamer (fire-canoe) will come. 

Arn sd'nizgd'in??) Аге уои sick? 

Лінг збут. Tt is a white man. 

A'obitstd'in ni ikara kiné, The tree has large branches. 
Итан? гт. The child is large, 

fiona’ pQan? ad usdnméylit? Pal, 1 sce Paul today, 

ЛАН” пг ЯЗ? ней тїй Айз. "The wolf killed him the tomtit. 
Wai od né didis skinküts. The coyote carries on his back his younger 
brother, 

Pisgd’ né yitskimits. He drops his pail. 

JNonsr'ne purdr. He fears the grizzly bear. 

EE nirbu£fine fizmdmisir intik som? is. The wife of thè chicken- 
hawk picks service-berries, 

NüLQo'né mYhek: Не carries on his back a basket, 

(fiz n? afis ndQanés, He kills him the caribou, 

Театр? néis Ldurds. He seizes him the grizzly. 

Adnmfyets wl inams mifgané sik’ pis. ‘The next day early he shoots 
the buffalo-cow. 

Vk dikiné sind. I do not eat beaver, 

Иона тират. Yesterday | saw you. 

Жат Рарз Прип. He is not afraid of anything. 

Pitkin? PAs байды па. He throws off all his clothes. 

Ка гіп Жай т ГАР, Ай сд. Says the coyote: ‘I loved 
my friend.’ 

Kükbine Lauta k-dine sind, Says the grizzly bear: ‘It is not the 
beaver.’ 


Adh-f in? shinkats nin2 sind, Says the coyote: ‘It is the beaver.’ 
Adk-@ine shinkats in? sind dgkdfdts, Says the coyote; ‘ It is beaver 
grease. ' 

Adk-@ind shinkits hämäiikicū зблі, Says the coyote: ' Give me 
your blanket.' 

Kahetine ndif'ya oz. Says the fox: * Yes.' 


Ldifoand kak Fin? shinkots. ‘Tite me again!" says the coyote. 
Kak-#ine piskinén, Рібіпы  Mesays: ' Let ga!" He lets go. 
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41. 
42. 


43. 
44 
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45. 
46. 


47: 
48. 


49- 
50. 
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Kiak-Find shinkats AdisQdLine ndtifmik, Says the coyote: "I am go- 
ing to be the sun.’ 

Kakh:Find skinkits ріп. Says the coyote: ‘What?’ 

Kdk-Find héniné skinkais, He says: ‘1 am the coyote.’ 

Kak-#ind k-iftsats prhaks ipin? kamā. Says the chipmunk: “Му 
mother is dead long ago.’ 

Kak®iné intak hórnjdrnü. Says the chicken-hawk: * Hear me !' 
Kük tind skinküis Mòtshä tin? Lk mü. Says the coyote: ‘I will be 
a child ' 

Kah-®in? inzah hintshdchd rpdindpiné, Says the chicken-hawk: 
! You will honor me." 

Kük-?ine dgkrtsgkmid kinek sd'n? skinhüts. The Indians say: “Тһе 
coyote is bad." 

KübFins À/mpir'ne Fu. We says: *1 kill the owl." 

Kdk-Zin? hikein Adnipin'n? ndganzs. Says the wolf: ‘T kill the 
caribou," 


The following vocabulary to these sentences includes words not 


appearing in the texts cited above. 


4. 


Ан. “Апа! Conjunction used in about the same way as English 
‘and,' ‘also,’ in such constructions as Stinéats дА Рыга, * Coyote 
and Grizzly Bear," “ Admin’' ША! ‘minha,’ ‘Land you'; ggi 
ninkd, "you too.’ 


. Aghink-dk a. ‘Fire.’ The radical is 4:36-3. The word contains 


besides the general prefix àg(&) and the determinative particle Arn. 


, Ayhiten@in, ‘Tree.’ The stem ststain seems to be composite, 


The particle if appears in d'or, 'bark, dg rat, 
'branch,' ete. The essential radical of the word is £m, with the 
prefix dg£-. 

Адда" теғ. Oblique case in e; of dqAXELó'mi The stem is 
ШІ пі, the essential radical, perhaps, a'ns, with the prefix agé- 
and At as modifying or determinative particle. 


a qe diüL. ‘Grease, fat, suet,’ Agké tars is the oblique case in =s. 
. Glünügzüm' md. The chief components of this word for ‘rabbit’ 


are the radical of 4dmad’gca, ‘white,’ and gid-, a prefix appearing 
in a number of animal names, such as givéyd, ‘fish’; gi écd, 
“ішсек”; gfdng £go, ' mountain-goat," etc. 


. HWküikns ‘Ido not eat.’ Composed of i&m?, * he eats," td, 


‘not,’ and Ad-, pronoun of the first personal singular with verbs. 


_ Harpa'ena. Second person singular present imperative, ' hear thou 


(me),' 'listen to (me).' 
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0. 
Іс; 


ГІ. 


12. 


I3. 


14. 


15. 


rő. 


17. 
18. 


10. 


20. 


21. 


z2. 


13. 


24. 


Honing, ‘Lam. From fa2, ' he is," and A», * L' See sna. 
fivaipic'n2, Lo kil' From aipit'a?, ‘he kills,’ and A4, *I.' 
See mie’ sé. 

онй рот. ‘I же” From ad poan, ‘he sees," and 4s, 'L' 
See wi pane. 

feiti'né. ‘He drinks.’ It would seem as if this meant literally * he 
eats water.’ From the radicals r (or #4) 'eat,' tei d, * water, the 
transitive particle z, and the verbal "mz. 

Jaf'nz. “He cries, weeps.’ From the radical é2a (or £44), " weep, 
cry," and the verbal "a. 

fne. *Heis' The intransitive verb ‘to be" in Kutenai is £ (ori), 
to which is attached the general verbal ending ' m. 

(ніп). “Не із dead, dies.' From the radical j} (or 75), "dead, 
die," and the intransitive verb rne. 

dioan, *Biteme,' Second person singular present imperative of 
ifQan? (*he bites’), The -2 (or -4) is suffix of this mood and 
person in certain verbs, The stem /foa(*) really signifies ‘to do 
something with the teeth,’ from the radical /7, *to do,’ and a(n), 
‘with the teeth." 

Алг. *Heisnot,' ‘it isnot,’ From iad, ‘he is', and a-d, ‘not,’ 
Кї к?п. The ' Timber-wolf,' whooften has tricks played upon him 
by the Coyote. 

Adm. "My mother.’ From the radical of md'adm, ‘mother,’ 
with ба-, possessive prefix of the first person singular, 

Kanaméyits, ©To-mortow.' "The -r is an inflectional suffix. The 
mèyit appears in several other words, such as d'gbanmPyrt, * every 
day'; d'fsizme yif, *night' ; Fyxtzmeyit, * sky." 

A -donin në.  * He is not afraid of,''he does not fear, From 
PniL'n?, * he fears, and $'A, ‘ not." 

AE. All," 'every.! — ACd ds the oblique case. Aap 
afin, everything." 

Adustk-d'na. "Не (it) is, stops, remains," From sdb, 
‘stays, remains,’ and the verbal prefix А4-, 

Кіп, * Thou.’ Interrogative pronoun of the second person singu- 
lar, Used in such sentences and phrases as тинг Алой," 
* Ате уоп а Кшщспаї?” Лр йл kinin? ka kèn, Perhaps you are 
a wolf’: Kimikak, ‘Do you want to cat? Arn дт 2 
' Do you dance ?' 


25. АД. "The Owl serves as a sort of bogy for children among the 


Kutenai. When children cry or are very naughty their parents will 
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38. 


39- 
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say to them, Mars @ca'n, tshdiiciidwdtisind Aap)! “Поп сту, 
(or) the owl will carry you off! The cry of the owl is said to be 
hatch bin діл оғ Әйет pres, the first of which signifies 
‘Charcoal woman." The owl isa child-stealer, carrying children 
off in a basket on her back. 

Ki's'ted. ‘My friend." From the radical of sgmémam, * friend,' 
with 44- or 4v, the possessive prefix of the first person singular. 
Kit wò is syncopated for Aa smd, 

K-@isdts (or тгбітііз). 4 Chipmunk.’ 

ҮН», *He hunts poorly, is a poor hunter From 
gi-di)im2, *he isstrong,' and the privative particle zry, ' without, 
minus.' Apparently ' he is weak." 

пінг. "Не has no tail.' From the radical of dg£ftrnam, 
‘tail of an animal,’ the verbal sve, and the privative particle Li. 
шата. ‘Child, young child.'| The same termination appears in 
fizndmé, ‘old woman,’ etc. 

ii kpa. "Female buffalo.” The name of the buffalo-bull is mrzssre. 
Лет Адй родат. *'lsawthee.' Composed of aifgané, ' he sees’; md-, 
sign of past tense ; 44, incorporative pronoun of first person singu- 
lar; -«i, objective pronoun of second person singular. 

Лан ТАРР. §T loved him." From the radical of sz £P £r" ne, 
‘he loves,’ with wd-, sign of past tense, and 40, incorporative pro- 
noun of first person singular, * I.' 

Mitoané. ‘He shoots,’ Used now of gun as of bow and arrow. 
The midnight dance at Christmas, what is left of an old hunting- 
season ceremonial, is called wifodzfinkérL. The hammer of a gun is 
BRamitod Lt kmór, * the instrument by which shooting is done.’ 
AMifskakas.. In Kutenai mythology the Tomtit is the grandson of 
the Frog. He kills the caribou, but is killed by the wolf. 

Nake. * Vesel, or basket, of birch-bark,' * kettle." — Var Aes, or 
wie dis, is the oblique case in -5, -7s Or -2s. 

Nddondn'mé. “Не dances, they dance.’ From the stem a£ouiz, 
‘dance,’ with the verbal prefix #-, and the verbal -«&. The word for 
dancing ' or ‘ the dance ' is n d ond randm. 

Ма ніне. ‘We picks berries.’ From the stem dé af?, * pick,’ 
with the verbal prefix 4- and the verbal ' s. 

JMápane. ‘Caribou.’ The Caribou appears in several tales with the 
Coyote and the Wolf. 


Аанг. ‘1s (large) branched,’ or * has (many) branches. 


From dokik d Lāk, ' branch," with the verbal prefix #- and the in- 
transitive in? 
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49. 
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51. 


52. 
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54. 


55. 
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AMdusitnmeyit&e (or mI hósdnméyitée). *'lo-day.' One chief com- 
ponent of this word is -myr/, which occurs in d'gkizmzyit, * sky,' 
Eti Lm? yif, * night,! etc. ‘The first part may be wd, ‘ here.’ 


. Néis, ‘Him.’ ‘The oblique case, in ii, of mé, the personal pro- 


noun, ‘ he." 
Nine, "Heis." Differs from zm? (q. v. ) in liaving the verbal pre- 
fix -. 


. ip Ao, ' Black bear.' The Black Bear figures in the *' Jonah- 
legend" of the Kutenai. ‘The special name for the he-bear is 
арг. 


Pikaks. * Long ago, long since." The -s is inflectional suffix. 
Pehkik or pe edd has the suffix -dé, seen їп several adverbs. 

Piskin?. ‘He lets go, throws away, thrusts away, kicks away.’ 
Literally ‘he putsaway with the hand (or foot);' froma гайісаї Алге, 
the particle éra, ‘with the hand (or foot),’ and the verbal ‘xe, 
Рапп. "Let yo.’ The second person singular present impera- 
tive of pistiné (q. vo). ‘The -(¢)m is imperative ending. 

Pisee'aé. * He drops, throws off his back.’ From a radical ptr, 
with the particle ga, ‘with the back,’ and the verbal ‘wz. 

vésfdtya. ‘Skunk. This is a Lower Kutenai word, the corre- 
sponding Upper Kutenai word being gages, of which the first part 
of the Lower Kutenai term is probably a syncopation. 

Хам Lear inè, “She picks berries." The chief component is 
aLk-dfé, pick berries," See mrt affine. 

Sd mni. *Heissick.' Composed of the radical ito, * Бойу, ' 
sam (or sfAdn), ‘bad,’ and the intransitive fz.  Literally ' bad- 
bodied is he." 

Элл тә. “He is angry.’ Literally ‘bad-hearted (or bad 
minded) is he.’ From the radical of a'g&rudi'ndm, ' heart, mind," 
гіп, ' bad,' and the intransitive, r4. — See Ini n2. 

Od'"ae (orst Adine). "'He is bad.' From sim (or afhan), ' bad,' 
and the intransitive sve. 

Simi. ‘Beaver.’ Beaver-grease was a great dainty and is frequently 
mentioned in the tales. Beaver appears in a tale with Turtle, who 
tricks him.. 

Satine. “He is good." From the radical :g£, *good,' and the 
intransitive #2. 


Sayda. ‘White man.’ Possihlya borrowed term (cf. Nez Pereé 


swéapo). Another word for ‘white man’ used in the tales is 
nica’ kind, i. e., stranger. [m the Kutenai tales the white man is 
often the butt of wit and sarcasm. 
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| Tizna'md. ‘Old woman." Used also (cf. our own English) in the 
59. 
бо. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


54. 


65. 
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Teig 1). * He seizes, takes hold of, gets, fetches." 


sense of ‘wife.' The final suffix seems to occur in z&J má, * child,' 
and some other words. 

vie ai. ‘Man. Also used in the-sense of 'husband.' This is 
the Upper Kutenai form, the Lower Kutenai preferring ¢'1t#' a’ fanam. 
Trhatwaoe. “It will come.’ Composed of wae?, ‘it comes,’ with 
(йді, the sign of the future tense. 

Hü'roud. "'Yesterday.' 

Wizd-a'iné. ‘He (or it) is big, large, tall' From the radical 
wit, ‘large,’ with the suffix a, which appears in several adjectives ; 
and the intransitive i. 

Winam. ‘Early.’ The first component is possibly the radical 
шг, * large, big.’ 

Үй тїн. 'Canoe, boat' The -mèr is instrumental suffix. The 
term ‘fire canoe’ for ‘steamboat’ is a common one among Indian 
tribes, there being many equivalents of the Kutenai dgkimb-2 &.2 
qfi mit. 

Vitshimi'it ^*His pail,'— properly a vessel or ‘kettle’ of woven 
grass or split willow. Viérkimi'ir is the oblique case in +s, of жіті. 


The alphabet used in this article is that employed by the author 


in the Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science for 1892. 


CLARE UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, Mass. 


SOME PLANT NAMES OF THE UTE INDIANS 
Bry RALPH V. CHAMBERLIN 


THILE among the Gosiute Indians in the spring of 1901, the 
\ \ writer made the acquaintance of a Uinta Ute, named Tun- 
gaip, who had taken up a temporary abode there because 
of factional trouble among his own people such as to make his absence 
from them necessary to his safety. From him I secured the partial 
list of plant names herewith presented. The paper is now published 
in this preliminary and tentative form only because I do not foresee 
the opportunity to extend and elaborate or otherwise to better it, and 
inthe hope that it may prove of some interest or aid to others. The 
names were obtained almost exclusively at the time mentioned from 
the now lamented Tungaip. With a few exceptions they have not 
been tested through others of his tribe, and some errors may there- 
fore occur, especially in the case of the less familiar species. 

The Ute proper held the richer game portions of Utah and adja- 
cent parts, and were to a much greater degree hunters, and more 
warlike, than most of the relative tribes. Their dependence upon 
the vegetable kingdom was, naturally, less intimate than with such 
tribes as the desert-dwelling Gosiute,! though no doubt a complete 
list of all kinds of serviceable plants among them would prove 
large. 

As compared with some related dialects, the language, among 
other things, appears to show a more frequent development of v in 
place of 4, especially in the nominal endings, and of r in place of / 
or d. For example, -@p is heard as -#v, -av, and -1v, depending 
on phonetic relations. Тһе syllables -go-5p, and -gi-#), sometimes 
heard as -gwip or gwip, in Ute become -go-vv or -gi-f, thus easily 
passing to gue or -gutv, in which form most commonly heard. 

! This name is not derived etymologically from the name of chief Goship as is so often 
suggested. Goship was chief over a band of closely related Indians, but not over the 
Gosiute proper. The name is compounded from bürdp,or ruüfüf, meaning primarily 
‘ashes,’ and hence, secondarily, ‘parched or dry carth," * desert earth,’ ete., and Ute; 
i. e, rendered freely, the паше may be said to mean * Desert Ute." 
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This is in line with a general phenomenon resulting from a strong 
tendency in the language toward an easy or gliding phonetic soft- 
ness, The phenomenon as it appears to me is in the frequent sup- 
pression of syllables and letters, especially of vowels. In some 
cases vowels are heard very lightly and in others not at all, This 
results in the accumulation of consonants, of which illustrations are 
given among the examples below, There would seem to be a more 
frequent shifting of the primary accent to the second syllable, or, 
more rarely, to the third. 
Examples of apparent condensation are : 

&wrür, oak, corresponds to Shoshoni and Gosiute frs nr up. 

pagwarüv, maple, corresponds to Shoshoni and Gosiute pa gtor ni up. 

heéca-gar, white, is frequently heard as zear (cf. following word also). 

fsa'-kim, white rabbit, cottontail, is probably derived from the preced- 
ing word /u'ca-rar, meaning white, and £um, rabbit. 

Ғза-Ға-нат, ог Яза-пат, а species of willow, from 4w'-/ci-, ashes, hence 
gray, etc., in reference to the pubescent covering, or in some plant 
names to the dryness of habitat, and 4a-mas-, general term for wil- 
low, Thecorresponding Shoshoni and Gosiute word is тело рг; 
5I -o-fr, ог А зп, їп these languages corresponding to &a-naz. 
Kat-sim, Cornus or kinnikinnick, corresponds to Shoshoni 42 4a-xi5. 


Other cases similar to those above given occur in the subsequent 
list of plant names. 
From such comparisons and study às I have made, the conclu- 
sion would seem justified that the primary roots of the Ute language 
are monosyllabic or largely ṣo, as they are in the Gosiute, While 
a discussion of this subject cannot properly be entered upon here, 
some of the particles and combinations more frequently occurring 
in the plant names presented, more especially in the terminations, 
may be discussed briefly, Various examples of primary roots will 
be indicated in the analyses of words selected for illustration below : 
(1) &, 5, v. — Indicating, in general, substance or material in nouns; 
in verbs occasionally indicating the production of a material 
thing; sometimes giving a participial or adjectival effect. 
Far most common as the noun ending, indicated in the 
following : 

(2) -йр, -йг.-- À nominal ending added to verbs and indicating in 
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general the substance or material involved; hence object or 
thing in general. For example: 

eire r(-pnur), fence (of wood): ост, wood, 4- », adjectival 

ending, q. vid., -- zw, verbal root meaning to enclose or stir- 
rõund, + At. 

ЛЕ), food : A-A, cat, + -Ari hence, material to eat. 

lo-£ir-va-ur, hair of head :. /o-Z5-)n, hemd, -J4- zv, thread or bhair- 

like object, hence hair in general, JP -&v. 

konon sack: go, s, root meaning to enclose or tosurround, as imdi- 

cated under the first example, -+ ao, root meaning to carry, 
move, ete, + -Ar 

Пт-і-йт, bridle: {ин-т mouth, + -#r- 

It is a common ending in plant names, as may be seen from an 
examination of the general list given later. In these names it has 
practically the meaning of "plant" in many cases. In some of 
these it is evidently the representative of 6-7, wood, tree, or plant, 
rather than of 4^ as in the case of she-az, cottonwood, correspond- 
ing to Gosiute se’ -0-pi. 

(3) - бмр. — A nominal ending indicating, in most cases, material 
or substance of service or use. In plant names it hence 
generally indicates the plant or plant product as useful for 
food. Its general use in this connection may be indicated 
by the Gosiute word for oats, o-at-wimp, which appears to be 
simply the English word with -ymp added. 

The particle seems doubtless a development of -in or <m, and 
-&p; i. e. af the combination -Gu-ZP or of йр. Üm or-m following 
or added to a noun or noun group has a possessive or adjectival 
effect. By transliteration -#wf is derived: This may be seen, for 
example, in the Gosiute word for currant (the berry), which corre- 
sponds closely to the Ute, but is given because better known to me 
in its changes, This word is Po-ron-£p, but quite as frequently is 
heard as po-gimp. Hence it will be easily seen why -Zwmp is pri- 
marily added to other nouns, in contrast with the preceding ending, 
-af, which is primarily added to verbs, and also how, in most cases 
where it would primarily be used, the force would be to indicate ma- 
terial of service. The suffix is far most common in the combination 
indicated under (4). Examples : 
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fe-gimp, currant (the berry). The name for the plantas a whole is 
fo-gomp-iv, this being a good illustration of the point made pre- 
viously that in plant names the ending -0г (-ir) has often the 
force of ** plant.'' 

&u-si-a-Pümp?, balsam-root : 4u-¢sf-, gray, ashen, in reference to the 
dense coat of hair on the plant, + 2-а, stalk, shoot, étc., 
+ -imp. The young shoots, leaves, and their petioles, of this 
plant were formerly eaten. 

(0-ітр, service-berries. 

(4) -nimp — A development of the preceding, consisting of that in 
combination with wa, a particle primarily added to a verb to 
indicate means or instrument, -va-dmep becoming condensed 
to -"ümp, which in turn has become an integral suffix. It 
indicates instrument or means. Rarely it is used like 
-dunp or even -# where euphony is obtained thereby. 
Examples : 

ka-ri-nümp, chair or saddle: 4a-5;, sit down, -- -mámp. 

Hi-Ei-nümp, table: fAn-£, eat, -- -mimp. 

la-bór-mimp, clock: fa-Ó, sun, -- -mümp. 

7a*-gi-nümp, stirrup: apparently from 7a, particle indicating the foot 
or relation to it ( nasalized, as is commonly so with vowels before 
gor £), 4- i, verbal particle indicating pressing or thrusting 
into, + илей. 

(5) ^, d, r. — As an ending indicates quality, condition, or relation, 
and hence primarily is adjectival, It is a common adjective 
ending, such adjectives being sometimes used as nouns rep- 
resenting things having the qualities indicated. It is the 
ending in a number of plant names. Examples: 

af-kar, red. (And so with other names of color, Cf, the Gosiute 
and Shoshoni ending in the equivalent /, in the combination 
“bil; a5, af-ta-fif, red, fu-o-dif, black, etc. ) 

Akbar, black. 

а/, good. 

а-бағ, great. 

Jin-zi-ér, hand. 

na-ri-énf, strong. 

hu-dér-ant, long, tall. 

éwa-nar, dwa-na-ri, smelling, stinking. 
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pu-ner, pa-ne-ri, looking, seeing, vision, adj. Cf. fu-mi-be, sec; 
pu-ne-ri-nümp, field-glass, i. e., ‘ vision instrument.’ 

Atot-0-hint, (2) circular, (2) circle: Ave-o-4ia, to move or make 
move in a circular path, etc., 4- /. 

fi-ga-kinz, (1) touching, bordering, (2) boundary-line: /7-да-А1л, 
to put against, to touch, to border, + /. 

(б) =, 1, -44. — A common ending in the names of plants and 
animals, seeming quite generally to indicate an object living 
or regarded as living, a person or part of a living thing or 
person. The usage may be indicated by the word for mule, 
mt-rats, This seems to come from the English word mule, 
the /, which does not occur in Ute, being replaced Бу ғ (сі, 
&a-va, horse, apparently from Spanish caballo, the // here 
being wholly dropped) and ¢s added. It is a very com- 
mon ending in plant names, perhaps that most frequent. 


Examples ; 
a-ran-gutc, locust, биз, plover. 
o-nüm-büfr, badger. di-pedi, boy. 
saric, dög. fo-walr, man. 
fa-bün-disife, fox. ma-mi-héds, old man. 
yüm-büt, porcupine. pi-adi, mother. 
no-rinfe, person, Ute. gu-réts, arm. 


musei, antelope, 

It may be found that ats (2/5, 443), оссштіпр so frequently as an 
ending in Ute plant names, is in some cases to be regarded as integral 
(secondarily) and as alone the name or as having been the name of 
a particular plant, as is the case in Gosiute. Here it is applied to 
species of Amarantus, useful as food, and is made terminal in names 
of some plants thought to resemble this one in appearance or use, 
(7) -т,-п, -йт.— Following a noun indicates possession or relation 

or gives the effect of an adjective to the noun to which 
added. Examples: 


o-pim-go-av, fence: off, wood, +a +ga, + an. (Vid. ante 
under -#/. ) 

ka-Dam-si-/a-gwir, horse medicine: 4a-ba, fa-va, horse, + w, -+ si- 
fa-gtwiv, medicine. 

за-ғидат-21-/а-гийт, Abronia fragrans, which is used as a stomach 
medicine; sa-gwa-, stomach, + + s-fa-gmir, medicine, 
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fim-Pim-ür, Cystopteris fragilis: fim-A/, тоск, -+ 4r, |. e, rock (lov- 
ing) plant. 

fimp, fimi, mouth: //, root meaning to strike or force into, cut 
into, and hence to bite; thus pertaining to a cutting object, 
+m, + é, meaning part of a living body, ete. (Cf. the follow- 
ing, and also the combination -#ifr, rare in Ute but common 
in related dialects.) 

тат), пат-рі, foot: ma, thing beneath or supporting, bottom part, 
etc., ++ m, + Af, as in the preceding. 


Ілвт оғ Рі.Актв AÁccospiING TO ScikNTIFIC NAMES 

Abronia fragrans Nutt. Sand Puff. se-giam-si-fa-ewir: apparently 
sa-grid-, stomach, + si-fa-guir, medicine. ‘The roots and flowers 
said to be used as a remedy in stomach and bowel trouble. The 
name is probably not specific, and will likely be found to be applied 
to other plants put to similar medicinal use, 

Acer glabrum Torr, Maple. #а-иаё-'-йр: pü, water, | Хого, oak. 

Achillea millefolium L. Yarrow, йан атое i-a, wound, ete., 
Hom dbosiüg.guüp, medicine. Applied externally on bruises, etc, 
and also used as a tea in cases of sickness, 

Agropyrum repens Beauv,  Blue-joint, Pwa. 

Alium bisceptrum Watson, acuminatum Hook. Onion. ni-ba. 
Bulbs and leaves caten. 

Amelanchier alnifolia Nutt. — Service-berry. — 4m.  Berries were 
formerly an important food, being used in season and also preserved 
by drying for winter, Cf. Shoshoni and Gosiute //- mp. 

tesselata. fw'-ta-riimp, Cf. the Gosiute Zu-mi-ro-&mp. 

Antennaria dimorpha Torr. and Gray, etc. Everlasting.  fim'-pin- 
зам-бт: бтр, rock, +, + isai, sibmerge, cover under, etc., 
T o8. de, apparently, rock-matting plant. 

Arabis holboelli Hornem. Rock Cress, ofa -Lo-mar. 

Artemisia tridentata Nutt. Sage-brush. ma-an; ma-af. Leaves used 
in decoction as medicine. 

Asclepidiora decumbens Gmy. Milkweed. sa-a tomay, 

Aspidium filiz-mas Schwartz. Wood Fern. а-#ил-#Їїш-бїї: kardi, 
mountain, 4- и, 4- #їт-Аїа, 

Astragalus iodanthus Watson. Buffalo Bean, — //'-:23-f0-/eüm-as : prob- 
ably from Ai-mi&, earth, + Ziw, few, press, press over, etc., -- m, + 
6r; i. e., likely meaning earth or ground-matting plant. 

Balsamorrhiza sagittata Nutt. — Ju-si-a-Aümp; Au-si-, from éw-tsip, 
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ashes, hence meaning pray or whitish, in reference to the whitish 
covering Of pubescence so conspicuous in this plant, + а-а, shoot, 
etc., + -dwp The young shoots and leaves were formerly eaten, 
hence the name. The roots also were eaten to some extent. 

Beckmannia eruczeformis Host. Slough Grass. @-waf-o-gwir: a-wat 
Tou. 

Berberis repens Lindl. (Oregon Grape; Barberry. — 4ip-o-a-as. 

Betula occidentalis Hook. Birch. ? sa-gwar'-so. 

Calochortus nuttallii Torr. and Gray. Sego, ayo. The bulbs of this 
plant were formerly much used as food. The Gosiute and Shoshoni 
name is identical, 

Capsella bursa-pastoris Moench. Shepherd's Purse. — mo! -fen-de- dts. 
Introduced into the region. 

Capsella divaricata Walp. Shepherd's Purse (native). — mo'-én-de-d£s. 

Carex jamesii Torr. Sedge. //-гийіз (рго)һ, ра -гтойіт). 

Castilleia parviflora Bong. Painted-cup. жогеле. Root used as a 
medicine in bowel trouble. 

Caulanthus hastatus Watson. ай -ра- о-ну. 

Citrulus vulgaris (cultivated). Watermelon. sf4an-tr-Aar. 

Claytonia caroliniana Michx. Spring Beauty. £-5-wa-fe&"^, Formerly 
the bulbs were eaten extensively, 

Collinsia parviflora Dougl. av"-pi*-ga-shi"-¢is, Plant said 10 have 
been used externally as a remedy for sore flesh, like Gilia, q. vid. 

Commandra pallida A. DC. Bastard Toad-flax. sa-gwa-si-i"-gits. 
Roots used as a medicine in headache, etc. 

Cornus stolonifera Michx.  Kinnikinnick; Cornel. (1) Ға/-яғ; (аз) 
ara-te-fim-dgte-det-ap, CË. the Shoshoni @aA-4a-si/, this name 
referring to the red bark ("red willow," probably). The Ute 
name seems to be condensed, 

Cowania mexicana Don, Cliff Rose. — fu-i' -feimr-av. 

Cymopteris longipes Watson. ¢-aa-fie. Leaves formerly boiled and 
eaten as food. It seems probable that the Shoshoni name for this 
plant, for -van-ddp (for va-5i, mountain, 4- s, -- fip), preserves most 
nearly the original form, and that the Ute z-az-/iz and the Gosiute 
an-dui are abbreviated. 

Cystopteris fragilis Bernh. Fern. /im-fim-6v : /Hri-N, rOCk, -- mi, + ӛт, 

Delphinium menziesii DC., and bicolor Nutt. Larkspur. s@-gqwa-riné. 

Draba nemorosa L. Whitlow Grass.  Aws-fa-sen-at-d?. 

Eleocharis palustris R. Br. Spike-rush. fa-o"-ga-wa-pin-fid : pa-a, 
referring to water, -- ra-du-fin-d. 


AW. ANTH, 9. X, 103 
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Elymus canadensis L. Lyme Grass. o-do-rúm-div. Seeds formerly 
gathered as food, 

Eragrostis purshii Schrad. 4ai?'-o-gwin: Aar-da, mountain, + e-gwie. 

Erigeron canus Gray. Fleabane. ? sa@-gim-si-fa-gwir. 

Eriogonum ovalifolium Nutt. Silver-plant. 4'sdm-séd-an-ge-éfs : prob- 
ably from éw-Gim, ashen, атау, сіс., -ряға-ай-ге-біл. Used as 
medicine, 

Equisetum arvensé L.  Horsetail. (a) fertile stems, fu-de-tmits; () 
sterile stems, fo-fsi-TUR Hj. 

Equisetum levigatum Braun.  Scouring-rush, — ya-a'--"ümp. Likely 
from ya-a-gr, cry, call out, ete., + ¢, d- - mim, instrument, etc., in 
reference to its use by children as whistles. 

Eragrostis purshii Schad. 4afd’-o-gtwie. 

Erodium cicutarium L'her, Storks-bill; Alñlaria. /а-/о--й/ғ. 

Erysimum asperum DC. sa’-ge-2"-sial 

Ferula multifida Gray, /о-/Ш). The root furnishes one of the medicines 
most highly valued among this and related peoples. It is especially 
applied externally upon wounds and bruises, being first reduced to a 
pulp between stones or in a mortar. It is also used for distemper 
in horses ; for this purpose it is burned ina pan held beneath the 
horse's nose. 

Fritillaria atropurpurea Nutt. Tiger Lily; Brown Lily. Адл 
fa-ewir. The bulbs and roots used as medicine in the form of a 
decoction, It is said to be taken but sparingly because in larger 
quantities it is regarded as dangerously poisonous. 

Fritillaria pudica Spreng.  Buttercup; Yellow Bell. pém’-i-Aaov-éts. 
Formerly the bulbs were used as food. 

Gilia gracilis Hook. — vo-iüm-x-fa-guie z yo-gu-rife, coyote, + m, + 
si-fa-grev, medicine. Used as a poultice on bruised or sore leg. 
In this connection cf. the Shosnoni name for this little Gilia, so 
abundant in the region: f-an-dip, the first part of which would seem 
to refer to wound. 

Glaur maritima L. Sea-milkwort.  frin'-a-ma-itt-#fs. 

Grass (general terrm). — o" -tezv. 

Grayia polygaloides Hook and Arn. Shad Seale. 2? sa' mir. 

Grindelia squarrosa Dunal. Gum-plant, 4w-als-dm-si-fa-gwirs: £e 
ats + dm, possessive, + sf-fa-gury, medicine. Said to be used as 
ae medicine. Cf. Senecio. 

zia euthamism Torr. and Gray. —Lessér Rabbit Brush; Torch- 


| weed: rpm. 
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Hedysarum mackenzii Richard, — 4ur-ra-mur-mnd-fea-Fipüp ; mo -fem-be- 
мел: хагта, mountain, 4- m, -- eu-fea-E:ur. Roots said to be 
used as medicine, 

Hydrophyllum capitatum.  Waterleaf. — sa Pon Адет, 

Iva axillaris Pursh: ат-ат с dMaoni-3i-pfa-gisiv p (a-ma d- od. 
gwin, medicine. "Occasionally used as medicine. 

Juncus balticus Deth.  Bog-Rush. jaw-wwi. Corresponding. to the 
Shoshoni and Gosiute name for the same plant, pa'Awap, also heard 
more fully as pa'-Sm-üp : pa-üm, aquatic, + ÄP. 

Juniperus californica var. utahensis. Cedar. way. The name is 
probably from. wa-as, meaning, in some dialects (e. g., Shoshoni), 
to burn, the reference probably being to the use of the bark, etc., 
in making slow-match and for kindling purposes, 

Krynitzkia sericea Gray. ya'-di-thad-aierp. Root used as stomach 
medicine. 

Lathyrus ornatus Nutt. Everlasting Pea. — ya-gwa -ya-inf. 

Lepidium intermedium Gray.  Pepper-grass. — saw «gu-mi-an£s. 

Lepidium sativum. Pepper-grass. — tea'-o-ma-xii. 

Lithospermum pilosum Nutt. Gromwell. s¢A4dp. Roots used as 
medicine in form of decoction; diuretic in action. I1 have seen it 
used by an old couple for this purpose. 

Lonicera utahensis Watson. Woodbine. е-е, H-a, deer, + 
Aare. (Cf the Gosiute name for this plant: parri-in-di-4ap, mean- 
ing elk food. 

?Malvastrum munroanum Gray. False Mallow. sa-crmin-na-ga-ars. 

Matricaria discoidea DC. May-apple. (ma)-mo-a-na-mdmp. Used as 
a medicine. 

Orogenia linearifolia Watson. jin-"Lr-har- dés 

Pachystima myrsinites Raf. Box. s-?-éar, Cf, Lonicera. 

Pentstemon glaber Pursh, — Heard-tongue. — mü-feém-r-a. 

Phacelia menziesii Torr. 2 (ma)-má'-tém-&r-a. 

Phlox longifolia Nutt. Phlox; Sweet Willium. (mojmu Atoi- 

Pinus mojophylla (nuts of). Pine-nuts. M-va. 

Populus angustifolia James. Cottonwood. se-a: she-d- av, from 
c, wood. Cf. Gosiute so-o-Fi. 

Potentilla anserina L. Five finger. /6-ай-гіт, 

Pteris aquilina L.  Brachen.  4ai-an-Ebw-bs > Aaf-da, mountain, + 
п, + 4in-#is. See also Aspidium filix-mas Schwartz, 

Quercus undulata var. Rocky Mountain Oak ; Scrub Oak. w-ir. 
The Gosiute form is 4uv-a7-d, and is sometimes heard as £u-mi-üp. 
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Ranunculus aquatilis L. var. Buttercup. fai’-a-pu-?es. 

Ranunculus cymbalaria Pursh. Buttercup. fru-y-a-mau-ga-an. 

Rhus aromatica Ait. var. trilobata Gray. Sumach; Squaw-berry. 
me-fam-ieais, The berries, are eaten. 

Ribes aureum  Pursh. Buffalo or Missouri Currant. c-gomp'-iv : 
pe-gomp, currant (the berry), -- £r. Berries used as food. 

Rosa fendleri Crepin. Rose. aHga-n-uH-yivc aH-Aar, red, + si-wigen-, 
stem, ctc., + wr. Berries sometimes eaten. 

Salix amygdaloides Anders, lasiandra Benth., var., and cordata 
Muhl,  'sa-maz; Ж“'тп-#а-пат: Аза, probably shortened from 
Аш” -Іні-, ashen, grayish, etc., 4+ 4a-na7', willow. Used in bask- 
etry, etc. 

Salix flavescens Nutt, Willow. a-ma-münp-In-at ;— fa-ma-ngnmpferti- 
ба-пат, 

Salix longifolia Muhl. Willow. ба-ла”. Used in basketry, ete. 

Scirpus validus Vahl. Bulrush. — /"srus-saif. Lower, tender portions 
eaten, 

Senecio sp. Groundsel, 40-ats-2m-si-fa-gwiv : Коса, р im, posses- 
sive, + fi-¢a-gwin. Used as medicine. Cf. Grindelia. 

dia argentea Nutt. Buffalo-berry. a@f-gif-a-giwir. Berries 
formerly used as food to some extent. 

Shepherdia canadensis Nutt.  fa-sma-siimy. 

Sisymbrium canescens Nutt Hedge Mustard. o-e"-feém-in. Used 
as medicine. 

Smilacina amplexicaulis Nutt. False Solomon's Seal. yo- gwo'-fa- 
mu.mümp: yo-go-rife, coyole, -- fa-ma-mümp. Cf. the Gosiute 
[eu parn-po-go-nü p, Írom iire- Ag, coyote, + п, possessive, -4 pogo- 
пар, berry, L e., *coyote lerry." 

Solanum tuberosum (cultivated), Potato “38. ‘Transferred from the 
name of a native plant. 

Streptanthus cordatus Nutt. o-in-ga-arr. 

Taraxicum officinale Weber. Dandelion, — (mo)-mün'-A-ad-gsüp. 
Leaves formerly used as food. Cf the Shoshoni má-fra-gr-a. 

Tellima parviflora Hook. af -gar-va-ga-t-namy. 

Trifollum, general term. Clover, smo'-AN-Gnls ; miai"-pi-dnts, 

Trifolium pratense L. (introduced). Red Clover.  ?ra-puwa-br-di-áp. 

Triglochin maritimum L.  Arrow-grass. — fa'-sae-toa-din, 

Troximon sp. @4-'Aa-pi-sa-wats. ‘Leaves formerly eaten, like the 
dandelion, 
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Valerianella congesta. d8-gv-s-é nfs. 

Veronica aggerata Speedwell. дш банг, 

Vicia americana Muhl.  Vetch. Ja-ma-fe-ünfs ; Pu-F-p-m-as o pi-i- 
blue, + üm, + av. The second name refers to the blue or purplish 
flower and is probably general. | 

Viola beckwithii. Wild Pansy, а-да латин г daba, horse, + т, 
+ sf -fa-gwic, medicine. 

Viola canina L. var. sylvestris Regel, Violet. sau'-o-ma-dnetr, 

Viola cucullata Ait. Violet. saw-Ad-in-de-2fe. Roots used as medicine. 

Zygadenus nuttallil Gray. Poison Sego.  /u-hd' pir: fa’-di, aun, 
+ si-go, + i, ‘sun зеро. The bulbs of this plant are poison, 
hence the common name as given above. The sego proper is 
Calochortus nuttallii. 


ALPHAuUETICAL Lrsr or PLAwTS AccogpiNG TO UrE MAMES 


af-gar-ya-sa-t-nump. “Tellima parviflora Hook. 

aH-gpa-ho-rimp.  Caulanthus hastatus Watson. — Rose, 

af-ga-a-un-giv. Rosa fendleri Crepin. — Buffalo-berry. 

af-ge-t-éats, Valerianella congesta. 

ай-кїй-а-дийт. Shepherdia argentea Nutt. 

af-£a-pf-sa-wats. Troximon sp. 

a-wa-fIu-füm-Püfr-im-ar. Cornus stolonifera Michx. Kinnikinnick ; 
Cornel. Cf. Фаг, 

атша оит. Beckmannia eruczformis Host. Slough Grass. 

гат--4а-тен. Achillea millefolium L, Yarrow, 

BasDam-si-fa-nir. Viola beckwithii. Wild Pansy, 

&ar-ban-Aim-bis. Aspidium filix-mas Schwartz, Preris aquilina L. Wood 
fern: Bracken. 

баіо тойо. Eragrostis purshii Schrad. 

агт аир. Fritillaria atropurpurea Nutt. Tiger Lily ; Brown 
lily. 

bai-va-ma-mgi-tea-Auut..— Hedysarum mackenzii Richard, Vetch. 

kaid- gwir, Eragrostis purshii, Кіппікіппісе; Cornel, 

Aar-siv, Cornus stolonifera Michx. Willow, 

&a-na-fe'-dais. Vicia americana Muhl. 

Жа-паг. Salix longifolia Muhl. 

bo-atr-ém-si-ta-mrwir. Senecio sp. 

#'та-#а-лат у Asa-nay. Salix amygdaloides. Anders; Salix lasiandra 
Benth. var. ; Salix cordata Muhl, 

Asif-a-a-ats, Berberis repens Lindl, Oregon Grape; Barberry, 
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A'süm sed-an-ge-48..— Eriogonum ovalifolium Nutt. Silver Plant. 

bu-ais-üm-si-La-gyuir. Grindelia squarrosa Dunal. Gum Plant. 

Aaf-4a. Allium bisceptrum Watson ; Allium acuminatum Hook. — Onion. 

ku-sf-a bmp. Balsamorrhiza sagittata Nutt. — Balsam root ; Arrow root. 

kussfa-sén-di-à4. Draba nemorosa L, Whitlow Grass. 

kwi-@r. Quercus: undulata Torr: vare Rocky Mountain Oak; Scrub 
Oak. 

та-аб; та-ас. Artemisia tridentata Nutt. Sage-brush. 

? (ma)-ma-tim:bi-a. Phacelia menziesii Torr. 

mi -pa*-ga-shi"-éts, Collinsia parviflora Dougl. 

(та\-та-а-па-тїтд. Matricaria discoidea DC, May Apple. 

mo-mi'-kwiëii. Phlox longifolia Nutt. Phlox ; Sweet William. 

me-pi-dnis, Various species of Trifolium, Clover. 

mo-tam-di-dats, Rhus aromatica Ait. var. trilobata Gray. Sumach; 
squaw.-berry. 

mo -den-de-dts. — Capsella bursa-pastoris Moench.; Capsella divaricata 
Walp. Shepherd's purse. 

mit -ten-tit. Castilleia parviflora Bong. — Painted-cup. 

(жо) т" Г-да Айр. Taraxacum officinale Weber. Dandelion. 

mi -icém-Ài-a. Phacelia menziesii Torr. 

о -ані-бт. Cymopteris longipes Watson. 

o-af'-im-di-2ts. Hydrophyllum capitatum. Water leaf. 

o-do-rüm-bMr. Elymus canadensis L. Lyme Grass: 

o-nén-ga-ats. Streptanthus cordatus Nutt. 

ew. Grass (in general). 

pfe’-#e-7-dts, Erodium cicutarium L'her. Stork's Bill ; Alfilaria. 

,фа-туағ «ӛз. Betula occidentalis Hook. Birch. 

pat-a-pu-t-26s, Ranunculus aquatilis L. var. Buttercup. 

pa-o"-ga-da-fin-fid. — Eleocharis palustris R. Вг. Spike-nmh. 

pa'-sau-wa-dinf. Triglochin maritimum L. Arrow Grass. 

puu-dsa-mau-ga-an! Ranunculus cymbalaria Pursh. Buttercup. 

pau-wgp. Juncus balticus Deth. Bog-rush. 

pasea?-@p. Acer glabrum Torr. (see also pa-gwar-ut). Maple. 

fige. Carex Jamesii Torr. Sedge. 

pim’-i-Awi-tts. Fritillaria pudica Spreng. Yellow Bell; Buttercup. 

pin'-ka-pai-Jts, Огореша linearifolia Watson. 

po-e'-teém-én, Sisymbrium canescens Nutte Hedge Mustard. 

po-omp'-tv. Ribes aureum Pursh, Buffalo or. Missouri Currant; Cur- 
rant. 

pu'-j-an/s, Veronica aggerata. Speedwell. 
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pu-t-pe-de-ar. Vicia americana Muhl. Vetch. 

pju-f-(cdm-ar. Cowania mexicana Don. Cliff Rose. 

gfa’-Le-mav. — Arabis holboelli Hornem, Rock Cress. 

gié-da-giv. — Potentilla anserina L.— Five Finger. 

ia'-go-a"-rmf,  Erysimum asperum ОС, 

Psagqum-n-a-gnér. Erigeron canus Gray. — Fleabane. 

sa-gwa-in-di-ip. ? Trifolium pratense L. ? Ked Clover. 

ja-guam-«si-fa-guiv. Abronia fragrans Nutt. Sand Puff. 

sü-pmr-rin. — Delphinium menziesii DC.; Delphinium bicolor Nutt. 
Larkspur. 

ға-гтов! -а-іті. Lathyrus ornatus Nutt: Everlasting pea. 

sa-egwe-si-@8-gats. Commandra pallida A. DC, Bastard Toad: flax, 

за-дтойл-на-ра-ай. ? Malvastrum munroanum Gray, ? False Mallow, 

sa'-muür. ?Grayia polygaloides Hook and Arn.  ? Shad Scale, 

ja-na'-ke-may, Asclepidiora decumbens Gray, Milkweed. 

sau-2d-inedo-dts. Viola cucullata Ait. Violet. 

ған-га-ті-аті. Lepidium intermedium Gray. — Pepper-grass. 

ғаш -о-та-йтіз. Viola canina L. var. sylvestris Regel. Violet. 

shan-H-büf, Citrulus vulgaris, Watermelon. 

she-av. Populus angustifolia James. Cottonwood, 

shpümp.  Guttierezia euthamiae Torr. and Gray. — Rabbit-brush ; Torch- 
weed. 

si-o Calochortus nuttallii Torr. and Gray. Sego. 

/а-Ёй' si-ymüs. Zygadenus nuttallii Gray. — Poison Sego. 

іа-та-тітр. Shepherdia canadensis Nutt. 

la-ma-nümp-ia-ür ; Fa-ma-nünmp-ia-ka-nat, — Salix flavescens Nutt. Vid. 
sub. Salix in preceding list. Willow. 

fa-ma-si-fa-gwio ; fa-mes'-fa-zretv. Iva axillaris Pursh. 

/г-Ға-бап. Lamicera utahensis, Woodbine. 

fe-é-tar. Pachystima myrsinites Raf. Вох. 

fi-M-mwu-teb". Claytonia caroliniana Michx. Spring-beauty. 

Өну -ріл-ікан-бт. Antennaria dimorpha ‘Torr. and Gray, Everlasting. 

fim-pik-Gv, Cystoperis fragilis Bernh, Fern. 

й-та. Nuts of Pinus monophylla Torr.  Pinc-nuts. 

i -2-pi-tcam-av. — Astragalus iodanthus Watson. — Buffalo-bean ; Rattle- 
weed. 

fo-£ii-108/s. — Equisetum arvense L., sterile stems. Horsetail, 

for.  Ferula multifida Gray. 

fo-ü»i, — Amelanchier alnifolia Nutt. Service-berry. 

478. Solanum tuberosum, Potato, 
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frin’-a-na~di-éts, Glaux maritima L. Sea milkwort. 

f'su-saip. Scirpus validus Vahl. Bulrush. 

tüf-küp. Lithospermum pilosum Nutt. Gromwell. 

fü-ka-rümp.  Amsinckia tesselata. 

fu-ko-woüfs. Equisetum arvense L., fertile stems: Horsetail. 

mai ? Agropyrum repens Beauv. — Blue-joint grass. 

wap. Juniperus californica var, utahensis. Cedar juniper. 

wa'-fonee-ste’. — Lepidium sativum. — Pepper-grass. 

ya-a'-fi-mümp. Equisetum laevigatum Braun, Scouring Rush, 

yo-gam-si-fa-gnir, Gilia gracilis Hook. Gulia, 

yo-gie -fa-ma-niimp. Smilacina amplexicaulis. Nutt. False Solomon's 
Seal. 


yu'-Bi-shad-ümp. Krynitzkia sericea Gray. 
Provo, Uran: 


ANALYSIS OF THE MISSION INDIAN CREATION 
STORY 


By THOMAS WATERMAN 


HE creation stories of the various Mission Indian peoples of 
southern California have been the subject of a number ol 
papers by different authors. The bulk of the material has 

been collected by Miss Constance Goddard DuBois, and has ap- 
peared from time to time in the Journal af American Folk-lore. А 
section of this author's paper in the University of California Pwi- 
cations in American Archeology and Ethnology, * The Religion of 
the Luisefio Indians," is also devoted to this subject. Other arti- 
cles bearing on this general theme are * Two Myths of the Mission 
Indians of California," by A. L. Kroeber, and an account of a 
Diegueño creation myth included in "The Religious Practices 
of the Diegueño Indians," an unpublished manuscript by the writer 
of the present paper. With every list of papers on this or any re- 
lated subject must be mentioned the earliest written account of Mis- 
sion Indian mythology, the treatise of the Franciscan missionary 
Boscana. This is printed in Robinson's Life in California (New 
York, Wiley and Putnam, 1846) under the sub-title of “ Chinig- 
chinich." Supplementary to the Diegueno version of the creation 
story must be considered Miss DuBois two " Chaup" or Cuya- 
homarr stories, though they are not concerned primarily with crea- 
tion, They too were printed in the /eurnal of. American. Fol£-lore, 
For the sake of brevity all of these sources have been arranged and 
assigned designations in the accompanying table. 

As is perhaps well enough known, the term *' Mission Indians " 
applies to three peoples in southern California, the Luisefio (Shosho- 
nean), the Cahuilla (also Shoshonean), and the Diegueno (Y uman). 
Historically, the term does not apply to the Mohave (the lin- 
guistic kindred of the Dieguefio, living on the Colorado river) since 
these latter never came under the direct influence of the Missions. 
In mythology, however, and in religion, these Mohave show un- 
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doubted traces of relationship with the Mission peoples proper. 

This relationship is so evident, especially as regards the Luisefio, 
that a discussion of the Mission Indian stories would be incomplete 
without a reckoning with the Mohave account. While historically 
inaccurate, the inclusion of the Mohave among the Mission Indians 
is critically a necessity in a consideration of mythology, In the 
following paper therefore this Mohave myth is discussed as one of 
the Mission group. 
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Boscana m Robinson, Life (San Juan Ca Juan Сар 241-248 А 
| in California, New) trano) Serrano) 
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Version | 
C. G. DuBois fourn, Am, Folk- | Luiseño Creation 185-188| С 
lore, XVII, 1904 Myth (La Jolla) 
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C. G. DuBois Idem., xix, 1906. | The Story of Cu- | 147-164 | N 
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NATURE OF OUR SOURCES 


Of the papers enumerated in the above table those by Miss 
DuBois (C, D, E, F, J, K) concern principally, as shown by the list, 
the Luisefio account. To these as coming from the same “ tribe” 
must be added another Luiseho account, transcribed by Dr A. І. 
Kroeber (G). With these Luiseno versions must be compared the 
so-called ' Serrano" and " Playano," or "inland" and " coast," 
versions obtained by Father Boscana around Mission San Juan 
Capistrano (A, B). The people so named are subdivisions of the 
Lauisefio linguistic group; and the myths therefore, as we would 
expect, are related more or less closely to the typical Luiseno ver- 
sions, The same remark might almost apply to the '"' Cahuilla " 
mentioned in the opening paragraph, with the added note that their 
creation story, while never published, is almost certainly character- 
ized by close adherence to the Luisefio form—so close, іп fact, 
that the myths are practically the same. The Diegueno story is 
represented by three printed myths, two from Miss DuBois (J, К) 
and one (L) from the present writer! The Mohave account ts 
represented by only one printed version (H), but this is à summary 
or outline from a number of independent renderings. It therefore 
enables us to make a perfectly fair comparison of the foregoing with 
the Mohave account. 

It must be mentioned in passing that the latest creation myth 
published by Miss DuBois (namely K) while called by that author 
a" Yuma” account, is presupposed in the following pages to be 
Diegueno. The reason for this is that the present writer considers 
her * Yuma" to be partially equivalent to his * Diegueno," " Yuma" 
is used by both the natives and whites of the region in question to 
denote vaguely either “the people to the southeast " or the suppo- 
sititious predecessors in the land of the present race? Thus the 
northern Dieguefio in their English speech apply it to the southern 
Dieguenos, who speak a slightly different dialect, and these in turn 
apply it to the Mohave. The term is therefore robbed of its exact 
1 Version J is from Mesa Grande, L. from a Kamiyal at Campo, so that they represent 
the extreme north and south of Dieguefio territory, 

T'The term as used by the Dieguefio may be a corruption of the Luisefio word 
yumaré, ' formerly.” 
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significance, for in a technical sense they all, Dieguenos and Mohave 
alike, are ** Yumas." Since the myth fits into the Diegueno scheme 
in its internal features, and since these features make it absolutely 
certain that it is not Mohave, we may perhaps without violence 
accept it as plainly Diegueno. 

Comparison is always most easy and convincing when the entire 
mythologies concerned can be studied side by side. Such a method 
makes the relationship between the southern California creation 
stories most apparent The study even of extended parallel pas- 
sages reveals a most interesting condition of interrelation. Either 
method is however inapplicable within the limits of a purely critical 
paper. The writer has therefore, in default of a better method, 
chosen a number of “ incidents” or “ themes" to furnish a basis of 
study. All of these are prominent elements in the mythologies 
concerned, and the reader will see that they are in the main typical 
not only of the Mission Indian but of the usual California creation 
story. 

Origin: a by growth or birth. 
b by creation. 
Origin of the sun. 
Genesis of mankind. 
Ongin of culture. 
Advent of death. 
Culture-hero, 
. Death of the culture-hero. 
. Apotheosis of the culture-hero. 
, Rascal disposition of Coyote. 
10. Migration of mankind. 
11, Transformation into animals out of a human type. 
12. Reversal in primeval times of the well-known conditions. 
13. Sexual relations between brother and sister. 


шта 
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DISCUSSION OF PARALLEL THEMES IN MISSION INDIAN CREATION MYTHS 
ra. Origin бу Biri or Grototh 
As we have seen, there have been published seven accounts of 
the Luisefio creation myth. Of these six give an account of origins 
which may be outlined briefly as follows: 
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“In the beginning Sky (written variously as Tukmit, Tukmish, 
Tukomit, Tucomish, and Dupash) was a man, Earth (Tamatovit, 
Tanowish, or Tamaiowot) was a woman. From their union were 
born all things, — people, the animals, the sun, trees, rocks, and 
rivers, — but not as we know them now, All things were then 
people" (A, C, D, Е, Е, G). Several accounts, notably E, F, and 
D, give a detailed account of certain " chaotic" existences which 
preceded the organization of Earth and Sky as man and woman. 
Things as they now are, however, came by birth from Earth as a 
mother. This, then, according to the Luiseüo, is the origin of 
existence. 

With this we must compare thè Mohave account: *' The first 
were the sky, a man, and the earth, a woman. These met far in 
the west and from their union were born . . . all the people, the 
animals, and plants." There follows on this introduction a slightly 
different train of incidents, but it is evident that the fundamental idea 
is the same. 

th. Origin éy Creation 

The Dieguefio account however says that in the beginning 
everything was water (J 236, K 181, 1). Things, in place of 
being born, were first created by two creators, Tuchaipa and his 
brother Yokomatis. All the Dieguefio sources agree as definitely 
on this as do the Luiseno and Mohave sources on the other view of 
Origin. We find therefore a contrast at the outset between the 
Dieguefio account on the one hand and the Luisefio-Mohave narra- 
tives on the other. This line of demarcation will be found evident 
in some degree throughout the following pages. 

Before the position of our various sources on the matter of 
“primeval origin can be considered as even tentatively sketched, 
mention must be made of several points in Miss Dubois’ two ac- 
counts (J and K) which seem to contradict what has just been said, 
and to ascribe to the Dieguefio a belief similar to that held by the 
Luisefo. For instance: “When Tuchaipa made the world, /Ле 
Earth is the woman, te Sky is the man (J) 184), " When (Tuchaipa 
and Yokomatis) came forth from the Earth mother they had to pass 
throughout the ocean which then covered the land” (K 236). 
These two sentences seem to flatly contradict what has just been 
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said, that there is a confrast between the Luiseno and Dieguefo 
beliefs. A little further perusal, however, of the two passages 
quoted, shows that this supposition is groundless, and the contra- 
diction more apparent than real. The first sentence begins : " When 
Tuchaipa made the world" Flere we have described origin by 
creation, in place of the Luiseño origin by birth. Moreover in the 
following lines there is no actual mention of ġiri froni carth-mollir, 
which is the crux of the Luiseio type of myth. The second sen- 
tence furthermore, if it indicate that the Luisefio belief is the same 
as the Dieguefio, is in hopeless contradiction with our other Luis- 
eno sources (see D 53, and G 314) These reveal a belief that 
the ocean is earth-mother's urine. It is probable, indeed, that these 
two sentences came into the myths in question either from a bias on 
the part of the author, or from a combination of Luisefio and 
Diegueno story-elements by the native narrator, It is certain in 
the second place that whether or not these passages in question 
have a right to a place in the. Dieguetio myth, Tuchaipa is pictured 
unmistakably asa creator. For instance: “Now | am going to 
make hills and valleys and little hollows of water." “Then he 
made the forests . . . then he took clay and made ... . the men. 
со. You make the moon as I have made the sun" (] 182). 
“So Tuchaipa made the world by himself. He made all the people 

. then he made the moon and the sun "' (K 236). So whether 
or not the two sentences which seem to indicate a structural re- 
semblance between the two myths are authentic Dieguefio elements 
or Luisefio glosses, further evidence of unmistakable import indi- 
cates that there is no such relationship. While the Luiseno and 
Mohave accounts are similar, the Luisefio and Dieguefio are inher- 





2. Origin of the Sun 


After the creation of the world, perhaps the most important 
element is the genesis of the sun. According to the Luisenos, the 
3un (C,D, E) came by birth from earth-mother, He so amazed the 
other ** children " by his intolerable heat and brightness that earth- 
mother caught him up and hid him away again for a season—a 
thing which she has continued to do periodically ever since, to the 
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great relief of the rest of creation. The Diegueno account (L, and 
compare J 181 and K 236) says that the creator took clay “and 
made a round flat object and tossed it up against the sky. — [t stuck 
there and made everything light. [t is the sun," So in this im- 
portant detail of the creation narrative we find the Luiseho and 
Diegueno accounts again in noticeable contrast. The Mohave ac- 
count (H 313) is somewhat like the Diegueno, in that the sun 
is created for a definite purpose, Students of the solar “theme” 
will also observe that the solar "crnteria" — intolerable heat, 
brightness, ete.,— so picturesquely present in. the Luiseno account 
(see D and E), are absent from the Dieguero. 


3. Genesis of Mankind 

A reversed situation is found in the relation of the belicfs con- 
cerning the creation of man, for in this the Mohave account agrees 
with that of the Luiseno. People in the Luiseno conception are 
merely, along with sun, trees, rocks, and animals, children of earth- 
mother. The Diegueno story (] 182, К 236, L.), like the Mohave 
account, describes the first man as a being made (гот сау. " Then 
he took a piece of yellow clay and splitit part-way up. — That is the 
way he made man," "He dug in thë ground, and took mud, and 
made of it the men." Father Boscana's Playano version gives a 
similar account (D. 250); *"Nocumo . . : created man out of the 
earth." This account is however but one out of seven, and so does 
not alter our conclusion concerning the usual or tvpical Luiseno 
view. Once more therefore we find the Luiseno and Mohave myths 
in agreement. 

4. Origin of Culture 

As far as our L.uisefio sources deal at all with the origin of cul- 
ture, they picture all the arts and crafts as being either taught by 
the culture-hero, Wiyot, or springing spontaneously into the minds 
of the people at the time of his death and in connection with his 
funeral rites (D 55): Wiyot “taught the people”; 56: “he died, 
and death came into the world"; 58: After the death of Wiyot 
“they knew how to make the fiestas and sing and dance" Е 135: 
" Before Wiyot died he told them to get together and make races "; 
бо: “ he told the people that they must take the small bones of the 
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(deer's) leg for awls with which to make baskets. This was the 
beginning of basket making." C 185: Then Wiyot "taught them 
how to make baskets, ollas, redas, and all their arts." The culture 
myth is not, however, in any degree particularized. The two early 
accounts (Boseana's) picture Wiyot as an actual earthly tyrant or 
despot. [tis rather evident however that this peculiar view comes 
from Boscana’s own misconception as a churchman and a subjective 
view of the Indian hero's reai function in mythology, The Mo- 
have account seems to resemble the Luiseno version closely in 
outline, with differences only in the proper names concerned. Their 
myth seems however to be more systematic and detailed. 

According to the Dieguefio view, though their account is itself 
inconsistent, culture came originally from two sources. А great 
snake, Maihaiowit (see L), living in a house out on the ocean, had 
all thè arts and crafts inside of himself He was invited by the 
people to the shore and into a house, There on account of their 
sudden terror at his immense size he was cremated by them. When 
the fire touched him he burst or exploded and all the culture came 
flying out. Certain of the Dieguefio religious ceremonies however 
are described in the “Chaup™ story as originating in another manner 
{see M, N). In regard to this fourth "theme," therefore, the 
Luise&o and Mohave accounts are similar, except in the matter of 
names, while the Diegueno account is different from both. 


5. Adora of Death 

Few if any of the sources give detailed descriptions of the manner 
in which death came into the world. Enough of them mention it, 
however, to show that itis an inherent part or element in southern 
California creation mythology. In the Luisefio version universal 
death follows as the result of the death of Wiyot. (D 58: “ For 
when they found that: death had. come into the world they did not 
know what to do." D gq: Wiyot “called the people about him 
and told them that he was the one who had made death." E 137: 
"There was no death before this time" F 146: “ He thought he 
would go north to get away from death, as he found there was going 
to be death after Wiyot died.) The Mohave myth seems to be 
silent on the point. One Diegueno version (] 183) gives an elabo- 
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rate treatment of the theme: Fly, at a time when all were debating 

on the choice they had of dying for good, dying for a time and re- 

turning, or living forever without dying at all, rashly counseled the 

former. So now everything must die forever.’ This feature seems 

to set the Diegueno story off from the Luisefio and Mohave myths. 
б. Culture-hero 

As suggested already, the culture-hero of the Luisefio, so far as 
they have any, is Wiyot. One account (F 145) says that Tukmit, 
the sky, divided the people into "tribes," or races, and gave them 
their religion. This is more than likely an individual variation. 
The lack in this connection of concrete detail concerning the actions 
of the culture-hero is matched by a tendency in Boscana to ascribe 
some of the culture-hero episodes to Chungichnish, or '' Chinig- 
chinich," almost a deity among the Luisenos, who seems. however 
іп the modern accounts to be felt only vaguely as a person, In all 
the versions except the one mentioned in which Tukmit usurps his 
place, Wiyot is a semi-divine teacher, The Mohave parallel to 
Wiyot is the two characters Matevilye and Mastamho. These are 
Earth-born semi-divine heroes who divide between them the inci- 
dents characteristic of the Luisefio Wiyot. The younger, like 
Wiyot, leads the people in certain primeval migrations, separates 
them into nations, and in several respects fills the place of a culture- 
hero (H 316, cf. G 313). Matevilye, the elder, came to his death, 
once more like Wiyot, through the machinations of the Frog, whom 
he had offended. At his cremation, as in. the story of Wiyot, 
Coyote leaps up and eats his heart. These and other resemblances 
make it obvious that the Luisefio and Mohave narratives have more 
than a merely external similarity. 

Among the Diegueno the origin of culture is associated, as we 
have seen, with the arrival of a great snake, Diegueno Maihaiowit, 
Mohave Humasercha, from the ocean, There is no further simi- 
larity in the stories, The Dieguefio moreover have no character 
that will at all compare with the Mohave Matevilye and Mastamho, 
nor the Luisefio Wiyot. In their Chaup story, which to a certain 
extent deals with origins, they have like the Mohave two *' gods" 





This iso is of course a favorite theme in all myths concerning the origin of death, Cf, 
Dr A, L. Kroeber in Journ, Amer: Folklore, 1908, XXI, 227. 
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or heroes, but the incidents associated with them find no parallel in 
the Luiseüo or Mohave stories: Once more therefore we find the 
Mohave and Luisefio accounts manifesting a relationship or at least 
a similarity, which is in no apparent degree shared by that of the 
Diegueno. 

7. Death of the. Cuffure-hero 

As pointed out by Dr Kroeber (/oura, 4». Folk-lore, 1908, 
xxi, 225), the death of the culture-hero is a fundamental and typical 
motive in southern California mythology. ^ The episode is described 
in almost similar words in. six (A, C, D, E, F, G) out of the seven 
Luisefo, in the Mohave (H), and in one of the three Diegueno 
accounts (Jj. It has already been outlined. 

In several elements, however, the typical Dieguciio version, in 
spite of external resemblances, is intrinsically different from the 
Luiseno and Mohave accounts, In the first place, the incident in 
the Dieguefio account mentioned (T), is described as having occurred 
to Zwchaipa the ereator, He does not in name or attributes cor- 
respond to Wiyot. In the second place, the Dieguefto account 
lacks the point of the whole story, in that the hero of the incident 
docs not retum after death as the moon, Moila. In fact the moon 
is distinctly mentioned as being present before the death of Tuchaipa, 
The incident of the poisoning ts also differently described. In the 
Luise&o version Wiyot notices Frog, a woman, in bathing, and 
remarks that her back is flat and shapeless like a frog's. In anger 
Frog determines to poison him. In the Diegueno version the 
laughter of the people who were looking on at a race between 
Frog and Rabbit caused the former's anger, Since the entire frog 
episode is missing in the other two versions of the Diegueno myth, 
and since the version which possesses it shows these dissimilarities 
to the typical Luiseno account, and, most important of all, since the 
narrative in question was obtained at Mesa Grande, within a stone's 
throw almost of Luiseno influence, we may perhaps regard it as 
neither intrinsically Luisefio nor Diegueho, but a rather illogical 
combination of elements from both myths. The real Diegueno 
view is in that case represented by the two Chaup myths of Miss 
DuBois, in which the hero is metamorphosed into Ball-lightning. 
This is the view held by the present writer, that the Luisefio and 
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Mohave accounts are similar to each other, while the Diegwefio in 
this regard is quite distinct from them. 


8. Apotheosis of the Culture-hero 

In the matter of a change or alteration in the outward or bodily 
form of the culture-hero, when his career on earth is finished, all 
three myths show a striking parallelism. It is perhaps characteristic 
of the usual culture-hero myth that the hero undergoes some meta- 
morphosis or apotheosis. The Luisefio adaption of the theme has 
led to one of the curious indentifications of which all religious litera- 
tures are full. The similarity of Wiyot's return after death as the 
moon, to the Christian doctrine of the resurrection, leads the Luiseno 
to identify Wiyot with Christ. The other two mythologies under 
discussion are like the Luiseno in this, that the culture-hero in each 
one is transformed into some local natural phenomenon, The 
Dieguefio culture-hero becomes Chaup, the electric fire-ball,' while 
the Mohave Mastamho (H 316) undergoes a picturesque trans- 
formation into the Fish Eagle.” 


g. Kascal Disposrtien of Coyete 


Enough has already been said in connection with the death of 
the culture-hero to indicate the. " marplot" part which Coyote 
plays in that episode. This is interesting particularly because 
Coyote occurs widely in California mythology as a *'marplot." 
This theme is unmistakably typical of both the Luisefio (see A 245, 
D 55, E 132, F 145, and G 314) and Mohave (H) accounts, and if 
our hypothesis concerning source J is true, is absent from the Die- 
gueno account, Although negative evidence is not conclusive, 
especially in the present case, the fact that mention of Coyote is 
made only once in Diegueiio mythology as so far known, in a pas- 
sage. of f composite origin, must be considered rather significant. 

ENT." Dieguefio story of Chaup, or Cuyabomarr, is not to be confused with (Һе ар. 
surdly-named ‘cannibal meteor "* story locally current among the northern Luisefios (see 
A. L. Kroeber, /owrn. emer, Fo/E-lere, 1906, Х1Х, 116, атый compare with this a fanciful 
rendition hy G. Wiarton James, ibid,, 1903, XVI, 153). The myths refer to ihe same 
phenomenon, but are not identical, 


3 The eagle is a ceremonial bird ong the Luisefios, Dieguefios, and Mohave, See 
L, also C 313. 
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19. Migration of Mankind 

In the Diegueño myth concerning origins mankind is created at 
a mountain called Wikami (L), apparently the same, both etymo- 
logically and geographically, as the Mohave Avikwame. From 
that mountain the tribes according to both myths separated after 
building a" house" and spread over the world. The Mohave myth 
pictures a migration prior to the separation at Avikwame, which 
bears a strong resemblance to the Luisefio migrations under Wiyot 
(C53, E132, G 313). The Diegueno have also certain brief migra- 
tion traditions, but they are localized in various families ' and do not 
at all correspond to this Mohave-Luiseno story of a general migra- 
tory stage in the history of human kind. We have a rather unique 
condition then, in that there is a structural relationship in the names 
concerned between the Mohave and the Dieguefio accounts, but a 
relation of the story elements between the Mohave and the Luiseno. 


11. Transformation inte Animals oul of the Haman Type 

In all the Luisefio accounts quoted we find the familiar belief 
that animals were at one time people like ourselves. For instance: 
«So the fourofthem , .. people, but later the frog, the earthworm, 
the gopher, and a water animal resembling the gopher, combined to 
destroy him" (D 55), “So the rattlesnake, then a man, searched " 
(loc. cit). So they (the people) turned into different kinds of 
animals and different kinds of grain and all the things we have now 
inthe world" The Diegueno account is still more picturesque in 
describing a similarly general transformation (see _/ewr. Amer. Ко 
lare, 1906, xix, 161). The Mohave account, however, so far as our 
outline indicates, wholly lacks this theme, In this instance therefore 
the Luisero and Diegueno accounts are similar. 


iz: Reversal in Primeval Times of Well-known Conadritons 
While not so prominent in the Mission group as in some other 
mythologies, this theme is nevertheless fairly well defined, Out- 
side of the fact just mentioned (the transformation into animals), we 
find that the earth used to be the universal food (A 245, B 252, 
D 53, etc.); dry land used to be small, and had to be stretched to 
— As the La Chapa family at Manzanita. 
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accommodate the people (A 244, D 54); people all had the same 
language (G 313). Тһе Dieguenos say that the rocks in primeval 
times were soft, so that wherever the people stepped, they left hol- 
lows in the bowlders, So also the animals and plants used to be 
without markings, but were marked by “ Chaup” ( Journ. Атек. 
Foit-lore, 1906, xix, 161). The theme does not appear to be em- 
phasized in the Mohave accounts. 


13. Sexwal Relations between Brother and Sister 
This has been named as a rather distinctive theme in some my- 
thologies, and it may be well therefore to mention that it is present 
in the Luisefio and Mohave accounts in the relation between Sky 
and his sister Earth. To all appearance the theme is foreign to the 
Diegueno account. In this final regard therefore the Luiseiio and 
Mohave accounts are similar, 


Viewed in tabular form, the results of the foregoing study are 
as follows : 


am 0 — — —— o -.-.------- — 


Tarmi А — тиси» ги Аии | BH-—5ovrgcES 1x Con = WHICH ARB 
MENT ы тин то” А” із 


|, Origin af the Luiso A B C D Kitila т Die. | 











тиз | ЕЕС Моа Н риейа ІК І. 
2. Origin of the | /erucile | K L | LuisedHe C D E | бегей A BC 
Sun Mohave H Lii- 
йо Е 
3. Genesis of | Luise ABCLD|Luseio B Diz- 
Mankind ЕРКС Маойате НІ gueo ] K L 


ture E lMeharve H 


s. Origin of | Luiseao C DE F | Dieguefto ) Luite ABG Di- 
Death | puro K L Me 
hate H 


5. Culture-hero | Lutsefto (A D)! C | Zurseto F Die- | Diegwefte Ko Luis- 
| DEG.Melare H|. euet ] LM N |. efie (A B) 


4 Origin of Cul- | Zuzseio(A B) C D Dicgselio | K L| Zuiseo F 


7. Death of the | LuisektcA BC DE Luiels B Dir- 
Culture-hero F G JDieguefie ] uee KL 
ойде Н 


8. Apothesis of Лао СПЕ Е | Гай АН 
the Culture hero. G Diegseto M N 
— - | Mokave H 


l See under Origin of Culturr.'* 
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Briefly, our conclusions from the foregoing table are these: 

In the first place, source B, Boscana’s second version, differs in 
respect to ten or eleven out of our thirteen themes from the average 
Luisefio account. We may consider it roughly ten-thirteenths non- 
Luiseno, Considered from a purely impressionistic point of view, 
the account seems to bear more resemblance to the mythologies of 
the peoples to the north and east than to our other Mission Indian 
stories. The crowding of the fishes in a narrow ocean, and the 
fixation of the world by a central rock, " Tosaut," are cases in 
point. If this supposition ts true, the “ Chungichnish ” portion of 
the narrative is to be considered a Luisefio addition or a gloss by 
Boscana himself In that case the myth itself springs from some 
source other than the Mission cultures, While nothing definite can 
be decided, a comparison of all our other Mission stories makes it 
seem likely that this myth is itself scarcely Mission. 

In the second place, a glance at the table shows that the rela- 
tion between the Mohave and Luiseno accounts is, rather surpris- 
ingly, closer than that between the Mohave and Diegueno, though 
these latter are kindred peoples. That is to say, in. nine out of 
thirteen cases the Luiseno sources agree with the Mohave; while 
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in only two out of the entire number do the Mohave and Diegueno 
agree. The resemblance between the Luisenó and Diegueno is 
really inconsiderable (three out of thirteen elements), since any two 
mythologies, although totally unrelated, might agree on two or 
three episodes, especially episodes of the nature of those discussed, 
It is apparent, therefore, if the conclusions on which we have pro- 
ceeded are reliable, that there is no inherent relationship between 
the accounts which the Luisenos and Dieguenos give of creation, 
and a relationship only in the terminology or etymology concerned 
between the Dieguenos and Mohaves. The Luiscio and Mohave 
accounts on the other hand are clearly related, 


CONCLUSION 
The bearing of these themes, and our conclusions concerning 
them on the outstanding literature of the Mission Indian area, are 
of course quite evident. Accepting our premises as outlined, it 
becomes apparent that the "' versions" and mytlis so far printed fall 
into five classes : 
I, The Luiseno creation myths. 6 versions, A, C, D, E, F, G 
II. The related Mohave creation myth. H (a summary) 
IT. An independent Diegueiio creation myth. (K, L} 
IV. The so-called Playano myth (non-Luiseno) В 
V. Composite myth (combining I and IIIJ! L 
The only differences in. the above somewhat numerous Luiseno 
versions are those which arise from the personal factor in the native 
informant. The Mohave version is almost equally well defined. 
The precise content of the Diegueño story can be finally decided 
when other versions have been obtained. Enough is clear; how- 
ever, to show that in all probability it is thoroughly independent of 
the other two narratives. 
UNtvExsity OF CALIFORKIA, 
BERKELEY, 
VThere is some evidence to indicate that. this myth is localized in the border regicn 
about Меза Grande. 


EXCAVATION ОЕ EARTH-LODGE RUINS IN EASTERN 
NEBRASKA 


By ROBERT F. GILDER 


With A REPORT OX THE SKELETAL REMAINS BY ALES HRDLIČKA 


THe Ruins IN. GENERAL 


| NNOUNCEMENT was made by the writer in this journal for 
January-March, tgo8, of the supposed rediscovery of an 
Oto village north of the mouth of Platte river, in the valley 
of the Missoun, mentioned by Lewis and Clark, Major 5. H. Long, 
and other early explorers of the Missouri river, After ten months’ 
exploration of house ruins and tumuli in the area of the village, the 
writer has found an apparent affiliation between the method of house 
construction and the artifacts of this village, and many other circular 
house ruins, locally known as "buffalo wallows," scattered with 
little order along the left bank of the Missouri from the mouth of 
the Platte to the northern line of Washington county, Nebraska, a 
distance of approximately fifty miles, 

Careful exploration im and a long study of the ruin of one house 
within the area of the supposed Oto village has determined posi- 
tively that it differed materially from others near it. Its probable 
original construction was the writer's chief study, and the large and 
varied collection of artifacts secured was of secondary importance. 
The details of probable onginal construction, carefully noted 
throughout the entire work, were observed particularly at the sug- 
gestion of Dr Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

My associates during the labor of exploration, always voluntary, 
were Samuel P. Hughes, John B. Gallatin, J]. E. Wallace, H. Jewell, 
Rev. R. W. Livers, and Everard Childs, the last a son of the 
owner of the property, Mr Lowrey Childs, into whose possession 
the objects found in the ruins have been given and where they will 
be available for study. 
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Iu. 1. 
The ruin first explored is situated at the summit of a high and 
narrow ridge extending eastward almost at a right angle with the 
river bluffs nearly a mile from their north-south line, at a point 
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where the Nebraska and lowa hills are separated by a distance of 
four miles, On the surface the ruin was similar to that of Work 
No. 1, Ponca Creek district, previously described by the writer,’ 
with the exception that it was sixty feet in diameter, measured from 
the outside of the rim, and deeper by nearly four feet in the center 
of the depression. 

The work of excavation was begun on the western side of the 
ruin, five feet from its rim, A ditch six feet wide, and deeper by 
one foot or more than the liouse floor, was carried southeastward 
and around the outer base-line of the floor for four-fifths of its cir- 
cumference. This would have been a complete circle six feet wide 
but fora linden tree, sixteen inches in diameter, which grows five 
feet inside the rim in the northwestern portion, compelling a narrow- 
ing of the ditch that the tree might be preserved. A detailed de- 
scription of the work of exploration would be but a repetition of 
that of Work No. 1, Ponca Creek district, and is therefore omitted. 
For the purposes of this paper it may be here stated that the earth 
inside a circle fifty fect in diameter to a depth of five to ten feet was 
thoroughly examined. 

In all house ruins similar to the one here described, the main 
fireplace, four to five feet in diameter, is situated near the exact 
center. From this fireplace the floor extends, nearly flat, to within 
ten feet of the extreme outer edge or periphery of the ruin. Here 
a platform, or step, twelve to fourteen inches high and almost 
vertical, rose from the floor and sloped rather sharply to the outer 
rim (fig. 2, 2), On the southeastern side of the ruin a ditch was 
dug through this platform to tlie extreme outer edge, the sides of 
which gave the exact angle of the slope. 

Around the line of the inner circumference of the platform, at 
distances of approximately five feet, the remains of posts six or 
seven inches in diameter were discovered, These were either in 
the form of charcoal or of wood dust. Sometimes bowlders lay 
about the remains of the posts, as if designed to aid in holding them 
in position. The grain of the charcoal posts indicated the wood to 
have been oak. About the posts, under the floor, and also under 
the platform, objects were more numerous than at other points in 

1 Ameritas Anthropologist, October-December, 1907. 
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the ruin. The charred remains of four posts about eight feet apart 
surrounded the central fireplace. 

There were two features of house construction that stand out 
conspicuously: (1) the floor was approximately six to eight lect 
lower than the level of the surrounding ridge; (2) the angle at 
which the slabs; logs, or palings probably leaned inward trom the 
periphery seems to indicate the highest part of the roof at about the 
same distance above the surrounding level as tlie floor was below, 
making the highest part of the roof about fifteen feet above the fire- 
place in the center of the dwelling. 





Fic. z—- Section showing floor, platform, fireplace, position af posta, and probable 
arrangement of roof. |i, elevated ‘stepi A, s, caches.) 


A prism cut from a section of the ruin half-way between the 
inner edge of the platform and the fireplace, shows twenty inches 
of vegetal mold, thirty inches of roof-covering, and about twelve 
inches of earth constituting the floor. The floor was a distinctive 
feature. It appeared to be composed of packed or rammed clay 
through which were mixed ashes and flakes of charcoal in great 
profusion. This clayey appearance differs from the loess with 
which the roof was covered, being darker and very compact. 

Little besides broken flint implements, flint chips, shells, pot- 
sherds, and fractured drift bowlders were found upon the floor 
itself; the major number of objects was beneath the floor surface, 
very often covered with bowlders, as if the latter had been placed 
to mark the spot. Small fireplaces were of frequent occurrence on 
all parts of the floor. 

Three caches were found in the first ruin, which for convenience 
will be designated as Work A. In one, fifteen feet west of the 
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center of the dwelling (fig. 3, «), were found flint blades, a score of 
Unio shells, a2 mano or muller made from a rounded drift bowlder, 
its lower or grinding edges beveled, probably from contact with the 
sides of the mortar, and a pottery pipe in form of a soaring bird, 
The mortar itself was not found, although careful search was made 
for it throughout the rum. Five broken metates, however, were 
found, The bottom of this cache was six feet from the surface. 





Fic. 3.— Ground plan of earth ledge, Work A. (m, Ar, pesition ef the three 
caches. 7], 1! the entrunces, The small hatched circles are posts. The inner circle is 
the step ar inner edge of the platform. #, fireplace. The outer circle is the periphery 
of the ruin.) 


The second cache lay at the southeastern side of the ruin (fig. 
3, 4). Its bottom was eight feet from the surface of the ground. 
It contained thirty shells, several large flint blades, other large flint 
implements of unknown use, one of which closely resembles a 
spokeshave, animal bones, projectile points, and a small piece of 


The third cache, in the northeastern part of the ruin, was the 
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largest and deepest of the three, its bottom being nine feet and a 
half from the surface (fig. 3, c). On a small shelf, or niche, at its 
eastern side, two feet from the bottom, lay a small image of a human 
face carved from pink soapstone, a number of animal bones and 
skulls, fish bones and scales, and Unio shells. 

So many and varied were the objects found in the ruin, so 
abundant the charred sticks and grasses, that the impression is con- 
veyed that the dwelling had been abandoned in haste and that it 
had burned to the ground, as stone required in implement making, 
with the exception of quartzite and granite drift bowlders, is not 
found in this vicinity. 

All of the ruins of the type here described are accompanied by 
refuse heaps covered with nearly two feet of vegetal mold and sandy 
earth containing potsherds, broken flint implements, flint chips, and, 
some of them, broken shells. Noanimal bones have yet been found. 
These refuse heaps usually occur twenty-five to fifty feet to the right 
of the southern entrance of the dwelling. 

The situation of the house ruins on Childs Point — as the land 
on which the village is locally known — seems a feature of their 
variation. From the city of Omaha, four miles north, Childs Point 
extends in what seems in the distance to be an unbroken line cast- 
ward out into the river-bottoms at an elevation of about two hundred 
feet; but instead of being an unbroken point of land, it is in reality 
composed of a succession of heavily-wooded parallel ridges extending 
north and south with deep cations between them. Occasionally а 
ridge extends east and. west, and itis on one of the latter, which 
covers an area of about four acres, that Work A is situated (fig. 1). 
At its western end it is joined by another ridge extending southward. 
Eight ruins are situated on these two ridges, five on the former and 
three on the latter. One of the former ruins on the western end of 
the ridge, sixty feet in diameter, is joined at the southwest by 
a smaller ruin twenty feet in diameter. Excavation in the center 
of the smaller ruin determined that it was not a cache similar to the 
caches made by the Omaha. An ash-bed nearly two fect in thick- 
ness indicated long occupancy. (See fig. 4.) 

A dozen feet south of these two ruins are five long and narrow 
mounds, extending east and west, two to three feet higher than the 
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surrounding level. They are seventy-five feet long by twenty-five 
wide, placed end to end, with depressions several feet wide between 
each. "The writer was compelled to pass these mounds twice each 
week for three months in order to reach Work A, and became con- 
vinced that their similarity and extent was due to their having been 
erected as a continuous wall or breastwork. When opportunity 
presented, a trench was dug across one of the mounds, and another, 
east and west, crossed the first at right angles, At the juncture of 
the two trenches, two feet from the surface, a bone fish-hook of 
singular pattern was found (pl. 1, 2, e). This implement has a flat- 
tened elbow and is supplied with notches on the elbow's outer curve. 





Fi. 4. — Earth lodge ruins — The figure stands in the center of the large ruin. Smal! 
ruin à! the extreme right. 


An inch ortwo below the fhish-hook was a bone bodkin, and two 
feet still lower down, lying on what appeared to be the top of the hill, 
was a human skull and, to the eastward thereof, some of the long- 
bones of the skeleton. The frontal bone is wanting, but the mandible, 
maxilla, frontal processes of maxilla, and zygomatic arch were with 
the other parts of the skull. Such of these bones as were recovered 
were serit to the United States National Museum for examination by 
Dr Hrdlička.’ 

Five feet east of the north-south trench, and on thè same level 

E specimen 251,893 in the accompanying report by Dr Hrdlicka, page 8a. 
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as the bones, was an ash-bed four feet in irregular diameter and three 
inches in thickness. The mound was composed of alternate layers, 
six to eight inches thick, of light sandy loess and darker soil. It 
contained broken drift spalls, calcined granitic rock, pumice, pot- 
sherds, and shells, The ware is similar to that from Work A, and 
several decorated pot-rims bear precisely the same designs as those 
from the latter ruin. 

The extent of the nearest ruins leads to the belief that most of 
the earth forming the mounds was taken from them at the time of 
the building of the lodges and was deposited as a fortification or wall 
of some kind which was used afterward asasepulcher, Three hundred 
yards south of these earthworks, on the ridge extending іп that 
direction, the writer opened a low tumulus in which were the cal- 
cined bones of three human skeletons, all of which were much de- 
teriorated. The bones lay, without apparent order, beneath large 
slabs of limestone, covered with three feet of earth. Such of the 
bone fragments as could be removed were sent to Dr Hrdlička for 
examination. 

One mile south of Work A someone had dug three short 
trenches in the ruin of an earth lodge similar to that of Work A. 
Examination gave assurance that no cache had been found. The 
writer extended one of the trenches on the western side of the ruin 
to within eight feet of its rim, and at a depth of six feet from the 
surface found a cache from which four-hundred objects of antler, 
bone, pottery, shell, and stone were obtained, including a head made 
of burnt clay, and a bead formed from a quartz pebble ground down 
to shape and drilled through from both ends, The bead is an inch 
in length and half an inch in diameter (pl. 1, 1, 4). Other ob- 
jects of interest are large and small “hoes” formed from the 
scapula: of bison, elk, and smaller animals; punches, needles, 
fish-hooks (plain and notched at elbow), all of bone; pot-lugs; 
paint-pots and rims; a ground diorite celt; whole and broken 
pottery pipes; a fish carved from a shell and probably used as a 
pendant; bone beads (pl. 1, 1, /), antler objects of unknown use: 
arrowshaft smoothers; drills; projectile points and flint knives ; 
blades and scrapers; small piles of unworked flint; bone hide- 
grainers, finished and unfinished —the entire lot comparing favorably 
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with the objects from Work A, A second cache, five feet northeast 
of the first, was empty with the exception of animal bones and a 
quantity of fish spines and scales. The bottom of each cache was 
eight feet from the surface and four feet below the floor of the 
house. At the time frost stopped further work six caches had been 
found in this ruin. 

A mile still farther south, and beyond a deep valley which cuts 
the north-south ridges, a large number of earth-lodge ruins are found, 
associated with scores of mounds more pronounced than any others 
of the neighborhood. None of these has been explored. Ехсауа- 
tion in two shallow house ruins proved them to be of other origin 
than those described. No stone implements, sherds, or caches were 
found. Nearly the entire surface of a bench covering possibly five 
acres ' is pitted with excavations from two to six feet deep. These 
holes were made by relic-hunters. Inquiry as to their origin elicited 
the information that they were made by a regiment of United States 
Infantry which, twenty years ago, was encamped near there during 
rifle practice. The soldiers had explored the old “ burying ground" 
for “relics,” consisting mostly of old Spanish coins dating back to the 
Fourteenth Century, with copper pots and other utensils. Although 
the writer has never seen any of these “ relics," former members of 
the regiment camped near the burial ground, now living in Omaha, 
have informed him that the coins were so plentiful that the soldiers 
used them for poker-chips. 

The writer is satisfied that the graves containing the copper 
"relics" were not those of the Omaha tribe, as is generally sup- 
posed, but. probably of the Oto, and that the village, described by 
early explorers as having been long abandoned when they saw its 
ruins, occupied the bench which undoubtedly extended over many 
acres before cut away by the Missouri, which is doing the same 
thing every spring today, near where these graves were situated. 
This cemetery occupies the northern extension of a river bench a 
mile north of the railroad station at Bellevue. Between the two 
paints I have found flint implements and have seen the remains of 

This bench must have been considerably larger prior to the encroachment of the 
Missouri river and the grade of the Burlington. Railway skirting the foot of the present 
line of bluffs one hundred and fifty feet lower down than the two last ruins mentioned, 
and fifty feet above the river level. 
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lodge-fires where erosion has cut the surface. All evidence tends 
to place the arrival and occupancy of the Oto in the area described 
as much more recent than the people who occupied only the highest 
ridges of the same neighborhood and who buried their dead beside 
their homes. 





Fic, 5, — Excavating in ruins ot 17th and P streets, South Omaha, Nebraska, 


North of Childs Point one fails to find house ruins until well 
within the limits of the city of South Omaha, in Douglas county. 
Whether long cultivation of the soil has obliterated the ruins cannot 
be determined, Tumuli, however, occur almost at intervals of a 
hundred yards the entire distance between Childs Point and the city 
of Omaha, Two miles north and west of Work A, at about what 
would be the junction of Seventeenth and P streets (fig. 5), South 
Omaha, surrounded on three sides by city residences, are four house 
ruins situated on the summit of a hill that has been used by boys 
of the vicinity asa baseball ground. Within the held is a large 
ruin which the players have partly filled with earth. The depres- 
sion still retains water,and when first seen by the writer ducks 
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were swimming in it. A hundred yards to the east of this ruin 
are two others, one of which was explored. by Mr J. E. Wallace, 
one of my associates. A cache was found ten feet west of the 
center, the bottom of which was seven feet from the surface of the 
ground. It contained very finely made and polished bone imple- 
ments, and sherds of a very poor quality of pottery, some of which 
appear as if they had been exposed to the elements before being 
covered in the ruins, Other sherds were well burned. An object 
of much interest consists of the fragments of about three quarters 
of an unburned pot about the size of a teacup. 

A few days alter work was begun, the writer and his associates 
commenced extensive exploration of the ruin. Three feet north of 
the first cache was another, of the same depth as the first. It con- 
tained several beautifully made projectile-points and knives made 
from agate and jasper recognizable as material from the "Spanish 
diggings" of Wyoming; a bone fish-hook, four inches long, 
slightly curved, and tempered and polished; a small bone ob- 
ject, not thicker than the lead in an ordinary pencil, about an 
inch long, sharpened at one end and with two incised lines encircling 
the opposite end; many scrapers of ordinary form; a bone pendant, 
or bracelet, an inch by three inches in rectangular dimensions, partly 
curved, drilled through at each corner of one end, and shaved down 
to the twenty-second of an inch; lumps of potters’ clay mixed with 
powdered granite, others mixed with lime and volcanic ash. On 
a narrow ledge a foot above the bottom of the cache was a crude 
pottery head, representing a person of low forehead and with 
prominent nose. Pieces of quartz and drift spalla lay near the 
bottom, in the earth filling the cache and on the house floor, A 
fine chipped flint celt, and ungrooved hammerstones of the com- 
moner kind, pitted on one side, were also found. In all some two 
hundred objects were recovered, which, with the exception of some 
of the pottery, compare favorably with the objects from Work A at 
Childs Point. ‘Several pieces of red hematite, yellow ocher, and 
pumice were also found in the ruin. 

Near the junction of Poppleton avenue and Twenty-fourth 
street, Omaha, surrounded on all sides by city residences, are four 
circular house ruins, A brick-making plant, using loess in its man- 
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ufacture, has cut through the eastern third of the largest ruin, and 
its floor shows as a saucer-shaped line of charcoal and dark earth. 
The vertical step or platform noted in Work A, Childs Point, is 
wanting, Exploration has shown flint implements and chips, to- 
gether with potsherds with a binder and appearance differing from 
any others of this section. The ruins are shallower than many 
others noted, and occur but half-way to the summit of a high 
hill (pl. 11). 

Half a mile nearer the river bluffs than the four rums mentioned, 
on a hill overlooking the river valley and surrounded by homies of 
Omaha residents, graders have exposed a section of an earth-lodge 
ruin, The floor is four and a half feet from the surface. The 
bases of the outer row of posts, burned to charcoal, are. exposed 
and show the wood to have been oak. Implements and sherds 
identical with those from Childs Point and South Omaha have been 
found there by my associates. 

The surface of an ancient earth-lodge ruin of the kind explored 
by thé writer naturally drains moisture toward its center. Even 
alter heavy rains of a week or more, away from the center the earth 
near the floor is dry and extremely compact. All the ruins ex- 
plored are situated on high ridges, with deep valleys between, thus 
assuring good drainage and explaining why bones are found in 
good condition, although probably of considerable age. 

Today there remain of the forest primeval which covered 
Childs Point many large oak and walnut trees, some of which are 
three to four feet in diameter. The other timber is mostly of 
second growth. One of the oaks, six feet nine inches in circum- 
ference, grows from the rim of an earth-lodge ruin. With primi- 
tive picks of antler, bone hoes, and stone axes, could it have been 
possible for the Indian to excavate great holes in the ground, eight 
to fourteen feet in depth and ninety feet in diameter, if forest trees 
had covered the ridges at the time the lodges were erected? The 
explorer with modern steel tools today finds it difficult to excavate. 
in moved earth interlaced with masses of great roots and containing 
tree-stumps, and he has therefore come to the same conclusion he 
reached in the exploration of the Ponca Creek district, namely, 
that at the time these dwellings were crected the ridges were bare 
of timber and an extensive view could be had from their summits. 
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The vegetal mold covering the ruins is partially composed of 
wind-blown sand from the river bars, and it seems probable that 
the hills were formed in the same manner, Whatever deduction is 
made concerning the possible age of these dwellings must take into 
consideration the eighteen to twenty-four inches of vegetal mold, 
which, where trees and grasses are exposed to fire, and where even 
at this day the forest is sometimes ravaged by flames, must neces- 
sarily be of slow formation. The problem is one of geology; and 
without positive knowledge of what people erected these lodges, 
ecology must approximate the time which must have elapsed while 
the vegetal mold was forming. 

The circular ruins similar to those explored by the writer are 
seldom found far from the rugged hills bordering the Missouri 
river, the highway connecting the warmer regions of the south and 
the north Pacific coast. They seem to have been erected with little 
attempt at tribal formation, and vary in size from thirty to ninety 
feet in diameter and from one to nine feet in depth at the center at 
this day, the floor being four to five feet lower. The larger ruins 
in the Childs Point district average five to six feet deep on the 
presentsurface. A feature of the largest ruins is a graded entrance, 
opening to the south, from thirty to fifty feet in length and para- 
lelled on each side by small ridges of earth sometimes three feet 
high but becoming lower at the farthest point from the house ruin, 
It is probable that these long entrances were covered with the 
same material and in like manner as the lodge. The average ruin, 
including Work A, has two entrances, one at the south and the 
other at the east. In Work A it was noted that the step, or plat- 
form, ceased in front of the entrances to the extent of the distance 
between two of the outer posts. 

In summing up the results of exploration of the earth-lodge 
ruins in this section of the Missouri valley it must be noted that 
there is more than one kind of aboriginal habitation in a given area. 
One probably antedates the invasion of white people, while the 
other appears to have existed at the time of the coming of the 
whites: Whoever the builders of these ancient habitations may 
have been, it seems reasonable to credit them with the construction 
of a style of dwelling which was probably cool in summer and 
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warm in winter, able to withstand the tornadoes which even ‘at the 
present day are too numerous and too severe for comfort, as the 
writer experienced during his spring work. It also seems reason- 
able to give these aboriginal builders the credit of being the origi- 
nators of the celebrated Nebraska sod-house. 


IMPLEMENTS, UTENSILS, AND ORNAMENTS 

Stone Objects, — No spear-points have been found in any of the 
ruins explored by me or my associates, but arrowpoints, both with 
and without notches, are plentiful. Both types are generally well 
farmed. They are usually found about the outer circle of the roof 
supports and in the caches. 

Scrapers show the usual forms, but those of the longer-than- 
broad type prevail. 

Cutting edges, showing one or more blades, appear to have 
been made of odds and ends of flint formed from rejects and of 
chips left from working other implements. 

Diamond-shaped fint knives 
are numerous, These have four 
cutting blades and are well made 
(pL 1, t, d), 

In at least two ruins small 
caches or deposits of flint had been 
laid in some order, the smaller 
pieces below covered by larger 
pieces as if for safe-keeping and 
where they could be found when 
occasion required for making into 
implements, 

Two ground celts only were. 
found ; five others were of chipped 
flint (fig. 6, 4). One of the former, 
finely made and still retaining à good cutting edge, is of diorite 
(hg. 6, 2), the other is of granite, The latter appears to be very 
old and much weathered, probably from exposure to the elements 
before being covered by the house ruin. It lay nearly at what had 
been the top of the roof. 





a 2 
Ён. 6.—(a) Polished diorite аљ. (27 
chipped Aint celts. 
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Many arrowshalt smoothers of yellowish Dakota sandstone were 
found. In all the ruins explored there were found, in addition, rec- 
tangular pieces of sandstone which seem to have been used for 
much the same purpose as sandpaper. The same kind of stone 
shows that it had probably been used for pointing implements, 
possibly bone awls or punches, being grooved in many directions. 

Coarse red and gray pumice, which floats down the Missouri 
from well up in North Dakota, found in all the ruins and tumuli, 
also shows surfaces which suggest use as smoothing stones, 

Calcined granitic rock, pink Sioux quartzite, and round drift 
pebbles the size of one's fist and. smaller, all of which show marks 
of fire, are found in numbers on the floor surface and in all caches. 
The latter may have been used in heating water. 

Shell Objects — One small oblong piece of shell, worked down 
to shape, shows deeply incised lines following its longest diameter 
(pl. mi, r, 7), while others have notches on the outer edge (pl. 
tit, 1, 5, 7 ). 

A rectangular piece of shell, with holes drilled in two corners. 

A fish cut from a heavy Unio is carved in excellent form, with 
square tail and three fins. A hole drilled through the back from 
both sides suggests use as a pendant (pl. ttt, 1, £). 

One scraper-shaped shell was found ; its use is problematical, 

More than a score of shell spoons(?), with edges beveled at 
right angles to the grain of the shell, were found ; and small Unios 
show a slot cut through at the hinge (pl. 111, 1,1, 4). 

Pottery. — A large. part of the pottery found in the caches and 
through the ruins is of excellent ware. No whole pot was found. 
In some instances the rims of two or more pots were found together 
ina pile. Much of the pottery was unearthed near what had been 
the roof of the lodge — as if it lay on the roof when the house fell 
in. Most of the vessels must liave been provided with stout lugs, 
both ornamented and plain (pl. 11, 2). 

In many of the ruins balls of unbaked clay mixed with granitic 
binder, and others mixed with lime and sometimes with volcanic 
ash, were found. These, when not in caches, occurred near the 
remains of small fireplaces on the house floor, 

Several smal! pots, some of which have been used as paint 
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receptacles, their inner surfaces being still thickly coated with ver- 
milion or Indian red, were found almost entire. The color is easily 
rubbed off when moistened. Small pieces of undecorated rims and 
sherds, never large pieces, show a fine ware burned to a deep 
orange-red. The color runs entirely through the pottery, It was 
not met with in all the ruins, but was found in most of those ex- 
plored on and near Childs Point. The commoner pottery shows 
a dull reddish exterior surface, while the intenor is of light or dark 
bluish-gray. 

Pottery Pipes, — 1n all, seven pottery pipes were recovered, five 
of them nearly perfect. A pipe from Work A is in the form of a 
soaring bird, feathers being represented by incised lines across both 
sides of the wings, at oblique angles to the body. The breast is 
well modeled, and the mouthpiece forms the tail of the Ыга. It is 
likely a bird’s head was attached to the pipe, as the outer or front 
side of the neck shows a fractured edge (pl. v, 2, 4). Another pipe 
is somewhat on the “ monitor” model, while two other broken pipes 
indicate two of the latter sort (pl. v, 2, 4). 

Odjects of Bone and Antler. 
—Complete hoes and frag- 
mentsformed from the scapula 
of bison, elk, and smaller ani- 
mals, were of frequent occur- 
rence throughout the ruins 
explored. The working edge 
of the blade is beveled and 
highly polished. Twenty per- 
fect hoes were gathered. Im- 
plements formed from small 
scapula were probably used 
in pottery making ; these show 
a beveled edge reaching to 





the socket end of the bone ve 7: — Boon hoes. 

and indicate much use. The 

supposition is that these bone hoes had been hafted, but occa- 
sionally one is found which shows a remarkable polish, as if pro- 
duced by hand abrasion, throughout its length. Near the sharpened 
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edge of most of the larger hoes one or two notches have been cut 
(he. 7, 2); these show a wear and polish as if once bound with a 
thong or cord, One has a small hole drilled through one side 
opposite-a notch on the other side (fg. 7, 0). 

Punches or awls were of frequent occurrence. These are sym- 
metrically formed and highly polished (pl. tv, 1, H). 

Bodkins show a hole at the larger end similar to the steel 
bodkins in use by whites today. They are skilfully formed and 
are very thin. 

Needles are small in diameter, long and tapering, and still quite 
sharp (pl. tv, 2, 2-й, 2-7): 

A pendant, or perhaps a bracelet, made from a bone worked 
down to about the twenty-second of an inch in thickness, is rectangu- 
lar in shape, one by three inches, and has a drilled hole in each 
corner of one end (pl. i1, 1, 4). It is slightly curved. 

Five fish-hooks werefound. One of these is made from a small 
pointed bone, about four inches long, with one end slightly curved ; 
another is a well-formed plain hook, while the other three arc splen- 
didly made and notched on their outer elbow (pl. t, 2, a—). 

Five antelope jaws.show much use, each having a higher polish 
than any other of the bone implements, They have been evenly 
cut and pointed an inch in front of the premolars. Fach shows two 
grooves on the inner surface, which seem to have been made by a 
thong, suggesting the fastening of a handle on the outer side of the 
jaw or its envelope by some sort of covering used probably as a 
handle and lashed in place. Small splinters chipped from the 
pointed end suggest use in flaking flint implements, ALI have seen 
much service, They have been evenly tempered by fire and are 
still firm in texture (pl. 1v, 2, 4, d). 

One so-called bone buckle was found (pl. 1, 2, /). 

Deer antlers with side prongs cut away suggest use as picks. 

Gouges and grainers were of frequent occurrence, One of the 
latter shows much use (pl. rv, 2,c). Another, made from a similar 
bone, shows deep incised lines from one end to the other, as if the 
artisan had commenced to form a grainer ; yet it is possible that the 
pieces intended to be cut out were designed to be worked into 
needles or other small implements (pl. 1v, 2, a). 
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Bird and coyote bones were numerous in food caches, and fish 
spines, scales, and vertebre were likewise common. Other animal 
bones and skulls found in house ruins have been identified as those 
of the bison, elk, mule-deer, antelope, squirrel, pocket gopher, and 
turtle. The skull and bill-core of a member of the heron family 
were also found. 

Objects made from pieces of deer antler, with smoothed and 
polished surfaces and beveled ends, are of unknown use (see Post- 
script). Fourteen of these have been found (pl. v, 1, é f). They 
suggest a short handle of some kind, but are neither notched nor 
grooved. 

Another antler object shows skilful workmanship, but its use is 
not known (pl. 1, 2, 1). 

Still another, six inches in length, is artificially slotted at one 
end. Two small holes are drilled in two opposite sides, close to 
one end, and the part between split open, suggesting a haft possibly 
for small flint blades or cutting edges. 

Two objects of antler, hacked and cut by rodents and possibly 
also with flint blades, might be hafts of some kind. 

Pieces of scapule, polished te a high degree, may have been 
used as scrapers. An inch of the surface shows a polish, and it 
acema likely that the other portion was once covered with something 
like a piece of dressed hide to protect the hand of the user. 

All bone and antler implements show hardening or tempering 
by fire, marks of which cover portions of their surfaces. Whenever 
bones other than those which show this tempering were found, or 
unless encountered well down in cache pits, they were greatly de- 
teriorated. 

Caches. — Caches were not built on a uniform plan. Some were 
slightly funnel-shaped, with the smaller end uppermost (fig. 2, 4), 
but most of them were sunk into the earth at such an angle that the 
cache proper was just beneath the step or inner edge of the plat- 
form (fig. 2, ¢). The cache with its entrance was found to be two 
and a half to three feet deep, and either plastered or rammed, as the 
walls are still very hard. All the caches were filled with earth other 
than that in which they were excavated, and in almost every instance 
ashes covered the entrance in the floor. Sometimes charred grass 
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or reeds indicated a mat-covering. When a cache was located, a 
deep excavation was made at one side, and the contents thereby 
exposed in vertical section. The line of earth filling the caches and 
that of the hill was always strongly marked, Many of the caches 
were supplied with shelves, or niches, on which often rested the 
more valued objects (pl. v1) 

In one cache a ball of finely grained clay mixed with beeswax 
was found. ts use is not known. 

There were no evidences whatsoever that horses had been used 
by the house builders, 

Sculpture. — Among the objects found in the earth-lodge ruins 
in the Childs Point district, and in similar earthworks two miles 
northward in Douglas county, are three sculptures representing 
human heads. One, from Work A, is of pink soapstone with what 
may be termed Oriental features. The eyes, made with incised 
lines, are “almond shaped," with closed lids; the nose is long and 
flat, and somewhat negroid; the lips are separated, the cheeks and 
chin are well rounded, and the forehead is high and broad, in good pro- 
portion to the remainder of the face. Two square "tabs" take the 
place of ears, and are similar to those on Egyptian reliefs and out- 
lines.. The object bears resemblance to the bowl of a small pipe. 
Its height is one inch, the diameter half an inch. Two posterior 
openings show finished edges; one is too small to admit a stem, 
while the other is rather too large. The interior of the bowl, which 
has been hollowed out with rude tools, shows no discoloration. 
An incised line encircles the top near the rim. For whatever pur- 
pose the object was designed, it has been carved with great delicacy, 
The face, which appears to represent that of a sleeping person, is 
decidedly feminine (pl. 1, 1, а). 

Another representation of a human head, showing decidedly 
masculine features, is made of a poorly burned, reddish-yellow clay 
with a very coarse binder. A prominent nose, the base of which 
springs from a low, retreating forehead, is of Indian type, but ap- 
pears to be a caricature. The mouth is broad, and the chin strong 
and rather prominent. The eyes are represented by small! lumps 
of clay, raised from the face an eighth of an inch, across which slits 
show the meeting of the lids. Small squarish pieces represent cars. 
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The throat is heavy and strong. The whole figure is exceedingly 
crude (pl. v, 2, «). 

The third head differs materially from the other two. It is of 
the same material of which the better sort of pottery is made, and 
has been burned very hard, With the exception of the flattened 
posterior, the head exhibits little of any recognized Indian type, 
The face represents a person laughing, with mouth widely extended 
and eyes partly closed. The forehead is high and broad, the eyes 
well modeled and with brows slightly lifted, the nose somewhat 
aquiline, mouth firm, and chin well rounded. Instead of ears of 
one piece, three small raised squarish bits of clay, one above the 
other, give the impression at once of sparse side-whiskers. Ехат- 
ination shows that these were originally one piece, but that they 
were cut after the head was fired (pl. v, 2, «). 


OxAHA EARTH-LODGE RUINS 

During progress of the work in the Childs Point ruins I di- 
gressed long enough to spend part of a day on the farm of Amos 
Gates. It was here the Omaha lived last before going on a reser- 
vation, and where they were visited by the Swiss artist, Kurz, 
Some of the Kurz sketches, reproduced by Mr Bushnell in the Jan- 
uary-March, 1908, issue of the American Anthropologist, show out- 
lines of earth-lodges that were sketched on the Gates site at the 
time, I was anxious to compare the ruins of Omaha lodges with 
those in which I was working nearer the river. It was found that 
the ruins were quite shallow and had left but slight depressions, 
while others left small circular mounds above the surrounding level. 
The Rock Island Railroad has cut through the village, and at least 
one cache was exposed from top to bottom — about fifteen feet. 
In all instances the caches were outside the lodge sites, 

The surface yielded fractured iron pots, Delft or figured china 
of white man's manufacture, and rusty iron objects, besides flint 
scrapers and chips, potsherds, and the usual accumulations of a vil- 
lage prior to contact with white people, The writer cannot attribute 
the flint implements to the Omaha, but considers the favorable site 
on a plateau at the junction of two streams to have been used by 
another people long before the Omaha erected their lodges there. 
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EXCAVATIONS BELOW CHILDS POINT 

In the early part of April, 1908, not far from the south property 
line of the owner of Childs Point, Sarpy county, Nebraska, while 
ascending a steep ridge parallel to the Missouri river-bottoms, Mr 
J. E. Wallace, of. Omaha, one of the writer's associates in archeo- 
logical research, chanced upon human bones on the surface of the 
ground. He excavated near where the bones lay, finding a burial 
consisting of a very slight elevation on the ridge, two-thirds the 
distance to its summit. The mound was about forty feet long by 
fifteen to twenty feet broad. Operations at the southern or highest 
end of the mound resulted in unearthing ten skulls and a number 
of skeletal parts. 

A few days later the writer assisted in the work and continued 
until forty crania had been obtained, 

Our first work began in the northern or lowest end of the mound, 
where a rectangular excavation, four by five feet, was made. Four- 
teen inches from the surface a stratum of skulls and bones, includ- 
ing six of the former, was exposed. The skulls lay with crowns 
uppermost and faces to the northward. Between and on each side 
were piles or, more properly, bundles of the longer skeletal parts. 

On removing the bones it was observed that many dissociated 
and fractured calcined bones lay scattered throughout the mound. 
Some of these calcined bones were as white as chalk, but firm in 
texture, The parts of the calcined skulls rang like glass when struck 
with a piece of steel. The action of fire was not noticed on skulls 
and bones which lay in actual contact with those that had been 
burned. All the entire skulls were rather soft when first removed, 
but hardened rapidly on exposure to sun and air. Some were 
filled with packed earth, while others, on the same level, were 
almost empty. One of them contained the nest of a field-mouse. 

Eighteen inches below the first layer another stratum was found, 
in character much like the first — crowns uppermost and faces to 
the north, flanked on each side with long-bones The calcined 
bones were as much ín evidence in the second layer as in the first, 
Occasional bits of charcoal were encountered at all levels, as well 
as some baked loess, but there had not been sufficient fire used in 
the sepulcher to caleine the bones, and it is evident they had been 
subjected to heat prior to interment, 
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On the last day the excavation was enlarged, and a third stratum 
of skulls was found beneath the others. These lay without order, 
intermingled with skeletal parts. Thirty-mne skulls and many 
skeletal parts were taken from the mound. 

Another skull, in pieces, was obtained by the writer several 
weeks later during a field meeting of the Nebraska Ornithological 
Union in the mound's vicinity, Tt was peculiarly marked by an in- 
cised line extending across the frontal and both temporal bones, 
and is among a number sent to Dr Hrdlicka for examination.’ 

Potsherds and flint scrapers, pumice, pieces of red hematite, and 
quartzite spalls, similar in every respect to objects found in Wark 
A and other nearby ruins, were found with these remains, showing 
relationship between some of the skeletons and those of the occu- 
pants of the earth lodges described in this paper as surrounding the 
Wallace mound on three sides. 


Pos TscRIFT 


Two features bearing on the subjects discussed in this paper 
have been noted subsequently and are here given because of their 
connection with the subject matter treated. 

In the latter part of October, 1908, while graders were leveling 
a loess-capped hill atthe junction of Thirteenth and I streets, South 
Omaha, Messrs Wallace and Hughes found there three greatly 
fractured human crania and the tibia of a skeleton associated with 
several mortuary objects. The best preserved of the skull frag- 
ments show a moderately thick cranial wall, somewhat heavy 
supraorbital ridges (although not heavier than occasionally found 
among Indians), and an exceedingly flat forehead without frontal 
eminences. The site is well drained, and the bones lay under a 
mound so low that it could not be noted owing to the dense growth 
of shrubbery that covered the hill, The hill extends along the edge 
of the river-bottom and is about one hundred feet higher than the 
water level, 

My two associates and the graders observed, two and a half feet 
from the surface of the hill, ten or twelve bright reddish spots in the 
loess, in three of which were the three broken skulls, These red- 


Tita specimen No, 251,894 in the accompanying description by Dr Hrdlicka. 
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dish spots 1 found on examination to be loess burned tothe con- 
sistency of soft brick, through which small flakes and pieces of 
red hematite were profusely scattered. When the plow passed 
through one of these red spots, so thickly was the color spread 
over its surface that the metal and wood were colored a bright 
vermilion. 

The mortuary objects found with the skulls consist of two 
gorgets, one of slate (pl. 1, 1, ¢), the other (the larger) of mica schist 
(pl. 1, 1,¢) Each gorget lay just above a skull and immediately 
over their orbital cavities. 

Öther objects with the remains were a small chert blade, sev- 
eral objects made from the anterior side of heaver-teeth (pl. 111, 
1, 4), and à dozen finely made rectangular objects of shell, slightly 
notched at one end and each with three notches on each side 
(pl. i, r, c, e); AH the objects, with the exception of the chert 
blade, differ from anything hitherto found in this section. 

Excavations in various parts of the same hill showed small pieces 
of human bones, but no skulls. 

Five hundred yards directly west of the spot yielding the skulls, 
a house ruin of the kind hitherto described produced objects similar 
to those of Childs Point, among which was an incisor of a beaver, 
showing colors similar to the objects found with the skulls. 

The second feature relates to the excavation of a house ruin 
south of the property line of Childs Point, from which were taken 
hundreds of fine implements cached nine feet beneath the surface. 
The cache had been filled with more than two cubic yards of ashes, 
through which implements were scattered. One of the objects was 
a crude spoon (?) of buffalo-horn, the bowl being a portion of the 
skull of the animal (pl. v, 1, a), and an object of antler, probably 
used for straightening arrowshafts (pl. v, 1, 2). 

On the eastern side of the ruin, five feet from the surface, I noted 
a vertical step similar to that found in Work A. About the floor, 
covering perhaps a square yard, were scattered a peck of small flint 
flakes and chips, and lying with them was the implement with which 
the primitive artisan probably had been working —a short smooth 
piece of antler showing a high polish, similar to the antler objects 
found in a spring in Oklahoma and which Prof: W. H. Holmes sug- 
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gests might have been used for flaking flint implements by percus- 
sion (pl. v, r, À, f ).! 

Other objects found in these ruins were many large flattened 
pieces of baked clay, one surface showing an impression like the 
grain of split wood, the opposite showing the imprint of small twigs 
and leaves. These were found within the ruin, not far from the 
rim about which the outer row of posts were placed, These speci- 
mens substantiate a conclusion based on a similar discovery, made 
earlier in the year, pointing to the use of a plaster of clay in some 
part of the house construction and which became baked when the 
house was destroyed by fire. 

Five feet south of the point where the primitive artisan sat chip- 
ping his flint implements, | found another cache, the bottom of 
which was twelve feet from the present surface and about eight feet 
from the surface of the lodge floor. A sherd nearly a foot long by 
eight inches wide; a small mortar made of a drift pebble, two inches 
deep by three inches in diameter, showing a very slight '' dish," and 
a charred corncob, were found. The cob, which was scarcely three 
inches in length by three quarters of an inch in diameter, shows 
that the grains were not larger than those of our popcorn, and had 
twelve rows of kernels. | 

The filling of the cache consisted of alternate layers of gray ash 
and the usual cache *'dust" to within three feet of the bottom; 
above that occurred surface earth — a mixture of rather dark and 
light soil — then clay, probably placed in the opening and tamped 
while wet, the line of demarcation between it and the surrounding 
loess being very plainly marked. 


ÜMAHA, NEBRARKA. 


REPORT ON THE SKELETAL REMAINS 
Bv ALES HRDLICKA 
The collection of human bones presented to the National Museum by 
Mr Gilder consists of two small lots, all in a more or less imperfect con- 
dition, ‘There are in all six skulls, several long-bones, and two pieces of 
a skull which show the effect of cremation. 


Flint Implements and Fossil Remains, нима! Report Suetthsoudan Inififufton, 
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None of the specimens bears evidence of great antiquity, and one of 
the skulls appears to be quite recent. All show well-defined characteris- 
tice of the Indian race. They present but few lesions, and no sign of 
syphilis or tuberculosis. 

‘Two of the skulls are flattened posteriorly, the result of cradle-board 
pressure, Of the non-deformed skulls, one is strictly dolichocephalic, 
while three show typical brachycephaly. These conditions indicate the 
presence of at least two, and possibly three distinct tribes of Indians, 

The dolichocephalic skull represents people of the type of the major- 
ity of the Plains Indians and of the Algonquians, while the brachycephalic 
стапіа connect more immediately with those of the same type in Lowa, and 
remotely with the round-head people of the South Central and Gulf states. 

The individual specimens may be described as follows : 

Catalogue Nov. 257,893. —A defective skull, found ішпей іп the 
earth taken from one of the circular earth-lodge ruins. The frontal parts 
are missing. The cranium is plainly that of an adult male, and shows no 
deformity. Itis of fir size; of ordinary thickness (left parietal above 
the squamons suture 5-7 mm. ), and brachycephalic in form. — The ridges 
and processes indicate strong but not excessive musculature. “The left 
mastoid shows an old perforation, the nature of which is not clearly dis- 
cernibie; The upper jaw presents alveolar prognathism and deep canine 
fossa. The Jower jaw is strong; height at symphysis 5.4 cm. The 
teeth are of moderate size and without abnormality in number orc form ; 
they are worn off to about two-thirds of their height above the alveoli. 

With this skull was found a piece of an adult femur; it shows mod- 
eráte strength and pronounced platymery (3.4 X 2.25 em. at the broadest 
part of the fattening). 

Catalogue Nos. 251,889, 257,890. — These two crania, which were 
marked respectively 4 and Æ by the collector, are from a mound near 
Bellevue, Nebraska. No, 251,889, the darker specimen, is from a super: 
ficial position, having been found about eighteen inches from the surface ; 
while the lighter skull, No. 251,890, is from the lowest level of the 
mound. Both specimens are damaged, the former lacking all parts of 
the face, the latter, parts of the posterior facial structure. 

No, 251,889 is apparently a male skull, though there remains some 
doubt as to the sex; it is symmetric, in no way deformed, quite heavy, 
and brachycephalic. No, 251,890, plainly the skull of a female, is light, 
and shows marked occipital flattening, on account of which its normal 
shape cannot be positively determined. 

Neither of the specimens shows any important anomaly or other 
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special features, The prinċipal determinations and measurements are 
as follows : 


251,889 351,890 
Approximate age go 25 
Diameter antero-posterior 17.1 cm. (15.0 ст.) 
Diameter lateral maximum 14:3 ст. (15.6 ст.) 
Hasion-bregma height 29 cm. (12.7 ст.) 
Cranial! indet 446 сі. ? 
H'eirht-length index 75-4 tm. ? 
Afeig At-brendth indes pa? cmi F 
Cranial module 14.77 cm. 13.77 cm. 
Capacity 1245 сс. 1080 сс. 
Thickness of left parietal above 
squamous suture 5-5 mm. 4-5 mm. 
Menton-nasion height ? 10:3. — cm. 
Alveolar point-nasion height — ? 6.0 сш. 
Basion-alvenlar point length — ? аһош 19.0 cm. 
Basion-nasion length Iot cm. 8.9 сш. 
Diameter frontal minimum 97 ст, B7 cm 
Lower Jaw : Diameter bigonial Р £g cm. 
Angle, mean f t25" 
Height of symphysis ? 3,0% сіп. 
Orbits, height, nght Ё 3-4 cm. 
Orbits, breadth, right ? %9 сп. 
Nose, height i 44 Іп. 
Nose, breadth } 2.4 Cm. 
Palate, external length (Turner) È %3 cm. 
Palate, external breadth (Tur- 
ner) Ё 6.4 cm. 
Foramen magnum, mean diam- 
eter зо cm. за (сіп. 
Circumference, maximum above 
ridges 49.0 cm. 45.8 cm, 
Arc nasion-opisthion 343 cm. 332 ccm. 


Catalogue (No. 252,891. — This skull was found by Mr Harry Jewell, 
of Omaha, in a mound, approximately three feet high and eighty feet in 
diameter, about two miles from the Council Bluff of Lewis and Clark, їп 
Washington county, and some six miles north of the *' Gilder " mound. 
There were parts of several skeletons, flint chips, and a piece of rubbed 
sandstone. 

This cranium is that of a male of about fifty-five years of age. It is 
well developed, shows no deformation, nor any lesion except accidental 
breaks, and is decidedly brachycephalic, in type much like skull No. 
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251,889 from the тойпй:пеаг Bellevue. Unfortunately the facial parts 
have been lost, but the lower jaw remains. The few measurements which 
the specimen yields are as follows : 


Diameter antero-posterior about 18,0 cm. 
Diameter lateral maximum 15.7 cm. 
Height Medium 
Capacity Fair 


Thickness of left parietal above squamous suture 5-7 mm. 
Circumference maximum above ridges, approximately $3.5 cm. 


Lower jaw: Diameter bigonial 0.7 cm. 
Height of symphysis about 4.0 cm, 
Angle near 1159 


Catalogue Nos, 257,892 anil 251,904. — Two skulls from the Wallace 
mound, Sarpy county, Nebraska, — Skull 251,892 is that of an aged 
female, and shows pronounced occipital flattening or cradle-board com- 
pression, No, 291,894 is the skull of a young adult male, with a slightly 
asymmetrical occiput, but without fattening. ‘The form of No. 251,892 
cannot be determined on account of the flattening; No. 251,894 is 
brachycephalic. 

Cranium No, 231,892 seems to be comparatively recent, more so 
than the other skull from the same mound. Judging from the supra- 
orbital ridges, mastoids, and stvloids, all of which are somewhat more 
developed than in the average female, it belonged to a woman accus- 
tomed to considerable muscular labor. ‘The face shows quite marked 
alveolar prognathiam and canine fosse, the depth of which is accentuated 
by senile sinking in. Тһе sutures, as inall the specimens of the Gilder 
collection, show sub-medium serration and but few Wormians. ‘The speci- 
Men presents no artefacts or disease, Its measurements are: 


Diameter antero-posterior (15.5 cm.) 
Diameter lateral maximum (ге) 
Basion-bregma height (13.8 ") 
Thickness of ief parietal above squamous suture &-6 mm. 
Diameter bizygomatic maximum 13.8 cm. 
Basion-nasion length g8 « 
Diameter frontal minimum ол o" 
Height of nose бл n“ 
Diameter of foramen magnum ыз" 
Circumference maximum above ridges 484 
Are naston-opisthion 33.7 


Specimen 251,894 is in pieces, and unfortunately some important 
parts which would have madè possible its reconstruction аге missing. 
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The skull was apparently one of normal development and is that of a 
male of only moderate musculature, ‘The only measurements possibleare : 


Thickness of left parietal above squarmious suture $-5 mm. 
Diameter frontal minimum ó.0 cim. 
Mean diameter of foramen magnum 3:3 
Lower jaw; 
Height of symphysis 3.4 СІП, 
Angie 127? 


The skull presents interesting and extensive artefacts of a. peculiar 
nature. Over the frontal, parietal, and part of the occipital are connected 
and to some extent symmetric, irregular grooves, which appear as if made 
witha coarse implement such as a stone axe, or a large stone knife. They 





Fic, B, —5kull from the Wallace Mund. 


are from two to four millimeters deep, and range from six to more than 
twenty millimeters in breadth, ‘They present clean though irregular and 
grossly serrated edges in the outer compact layer of the bone in the front, 
but hecome more diffuse in the back, particularly over the posterior part 
of the night parietal and on the right half of the occipital squama, They 
reach well into the cancellous tissue, and in places, particularly in the back 
on the right side, to. the ventral compact layer. — On the occipital this 
compact layer shows a number of small perforations, apparently the result 
of inflammation or suppuration. ‘There is nowhere in the grooves or in 
their vicinity any hypertrophy of the bone tissue, but there are numerous 
places which show what appears to be slight repair, from which it would 
seem that the injury was inflicted during the life of the individual, who 
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survived for some time at least. The outline of the main groove over the 
frontal and parietals surrounds in an irregular circular way the crown of 
the head, and might suggest a crude attempt at scalping ; but there are 
grooves also within this circle, particularly one along the sagittal suture, 
Nothing suggests that the injury might be due to the growth of roots or 
to the gnawing of animals. Possibly further specimens from the same 
region will shed light on the exact nature of the peculiarity. (See fig. 8.) 

Besides the two skulls noted above, Mr Gilder presented to the National 
Museum two pieces of an adult male skull, both of which are calcined, 
due possibly to the cremation of a captive. There are, furthermore, three 
long-bones which proceeded from the left side of apparently the same 
individual. The femur measures 44.4 cm. in length and shows a pro- 
nounced platymery (5.45 x 2.6 cm. at the greatest breadth of the sub- 
trochanteric flattening), and it also shows a well-developed third trochanter. 
‘The shape of the shaft, in transverse section at the middle, is intermediary 
between triangular and rounded (1-R); linea aspera well-developed. 

The left tibia is of moderate length; diameters at middle 3.4 x 2.1 
cm., showing moderate platycnemism ; shape of transverse section of shaft 
at middle, 4; prominent popliteal ridge. 

The left humerus, 31.8 cm. long, measures 2.4 X 1.8 cm. at the 
middle ; shape of transverse section of shaft at middle, 1-4; no anomalies. 

The bones indicate a male adult of moderate stature, and good but 
not excessive musculatory development. 

U- S. NATIONAL MUSEUM, 

WASHINGTON. 


SOME UNUSUAL IROQUOIS SPECIMENS 
Ey M. R. HARRINGTON 


L | n ILE gathering ethnological material among tlie Canadian 

М Iroquois in the summer of 1907, the writer was fortunate 
enough to secure, besides a fair typical collection of cere- 

monial paraphernalia, weapons, games, costume, and domestic 
utensils, a number of unusual specimens, the description of which 
may prove of interest to students of Iroquois culture. As in the 
case of the Delaware material described ina previous article,’ which 





Fic. 9. — Oneida wooden bowl. 


was collected during the same season, the majonty of these speci- 
mens may now be found in the collection of Mr Erastus T. Tefft of 
New York, who furnished the photographs for this article not other- 
wise credited. Only approximate measurements of the Tefft speci- 


‘Harrington, Vestiges of Material Coltore among the Canadian Delawares, Amsi- 
can Anthropologist, 1908, X, &, X, no. 3, pp. 408-418. 
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mens can be given, however, the collection being in storage and, for 
the present, not accessible. 

The old wooden bow! illustrated in figure 9 is perhaps the 
most striking object in the collection, It is oval in outline, with a 
length of perhaps fourteen inches, and seems, judging from the 
curling grain of the wood, to be made from a burl, perhaps of black 
ash or elm; Its chief claim to interest lies in the carved handles, 
of which there are two, one at each end, rising from the nearly 
horizontal rim. Each handle represents the upper portion of two 
human figures standing side by side, the arm of the left-hand ligure 
in each case being thrown affectionately about the neck of its neigh- 
bor to the right. The eyes are represented by white beads imbedded 
inthe wood, Although one of the heads is missing and the bottom 
somewhat decayed, this specimen remains the best bow! of Iroquois 
origin yet seen by the writer. It was purchased from the Oneida 
near 5t Thomas, Ontario, who claimed that it had been brought by 
the late chief Snagalis from the old home of the Oneida in New 
York state, 

Another fine but simpler old burl bowl, also obtained here, is 
oval in outline with the rim rising in graceful points at either end, 
resembling the form prevalent among the Delawares and eastern 
Chippewa. The Mohawk near Deseronto, Ontario, sold me a still 
better specimen of the same kind, said to have been brought from 
the Mohawk valley, while a round burl bow! for the peach-stone 
dice game was procured from the Onondaga near Syracuse, New 
York. I mention these burl bowls especially on account of their 
rarity among the Iroquois, whose bowls for domestic use are gener- 
ally long, tray-like, and of soft wood ; while their round gambling 
bowls, although made of hard wood, seldom show the use of a burl 
as material, 

The theory that the modern " gunstock " war-club with its steel 
blade is descended from the prehistoric hafted celt receives support 
from the discovery of the mounted celt, shown in figure 10, a, in the 
hands: of an old Cayuga named Thomas Davy, at Six Nations 
reserve, near Brantford, Ontario. The old man claims that this 
“tomahawk " once belonged to his father, and that it is very old, 
He painted it black a few years ago, he told me, to preserve it from 
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the dry-rot which had attacked the handle. The celt itself is of 
the thin flat variety frequently picked up on New York Iroquois 
village sites, while the handle seems also of old type, although its 
exact age would be difficult to determine. <A simular, but newer 
specimen, also from the Cayuga olf Six Nations reserve, is the war- 
dance club shown in figure 10, 5, into which a prehistoric Aint blade 





FiG. 10. — 2, Cayaga mounted celt; 4, Cayoge war dance club 


has been fastened. Clubs of this type with steel blades or deer- 
horn spikes are still occasionally seen among the Six Nations. 
Witchcraft ts still widely credited by the Iroquois, who believe 
that the sorcerers can. transform themselves into animals — hogs, 
dogs, and especially owls, in which form they sally forth on their 
unholy nocturnal errands. These amazing transformations are 
effected by means of a mysterious chasm or “witch medicine" 
known in Cayuga as of&*'fra' or E/go" tra. Two of these were 
obtained from the heirs of the late James Jamieson, a Cayuga. 
They consist of bits of woody root, one, the larger and older, being 
about an inch and a quarter long by half as thick, with the surface 
fairly covered with tiny carved faces of men and animals; while the 
smaller, about half as large, bears but one carved face, They are 
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provided with deerskin covers, and are kept in a special deerskin 
bag. (See fig. 11). 

Among James Jamieson's effects was also a. photograph of one 
of his family — a. son, I believe, — lying dead. Sewed fast to the 
cardboard all around the picture of the corpse were dozens of tiny 
human figures carv- 
ed from what ap- 
peared to be bone, 
but which on closer 
examination proved 
to be made from 
date-stones, I tned 
my best to get from 
the Jamiesons an ex- 
planation of this gro- 
tesque little mystery 
without success, so 
finally decided not 
to buy the figures, 
as their origin and 
use were in doubt, 
and their material 
certainly not Indian, 
But when I later told 
Chief John A. Gibson 
what I had seen, he 
informed me that cer- 
tan Indians were 
sometimes favored 
by the mythic dwaris 
known as Stone-roll- 
ers! who appeared 
to them in dreams and promised them aid and protection on. con- 
dition that they would carve little figures to represent their pygmy 
race, which must be carefully cared for and “talked to" from time 





Ето, 11, —a, Cayuga “ witch medicine"; à, Deerskin 
corer ior amey v, Smalley “medicine in cover, 


! Converse, Myths and. Legends of the Iroguoii, Яәйеін rag, N. V Siats Murru, 
1908, р, TOI et seq. 
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to time. This may have been the explanation of the date-seed 
figures. 

Also connected with dreams are the miniature dugout canoes, 
three or four inches long, of which several specimens were secured. 
Some being, apparently a water-sprite, whose name and character- 
istics were not made clear to me, appears to an Indian in a dream, 
giving warning of danger by water, but. promising protection if a 
little canoe be made and kept, and tobacco burned in his honor at 
intervals. In similar fashion a little beadwork disk with a center 
of wampum represented to its owner the promise of the sun, given 
in a dream —a promise of protection and aid. 

That games were sometimes played in obedience to dreams is 
exemplified by a set of plum-stone dice purchased from Lucy Pierce, 
a Cayuga, at Onondaga Castle, New York: Mrs Pierce informed 
me how she had been promised good health in a dream if she would 
make plum-stone dice and play with them from time to time, It 
should be noted here that while peach-stone and bone dice are 
frequently found today on the Iroquois reservations, plum-stone 
dice are very rare. 

A similar belief is found among so-called Seneca in Oklahoma, 
where certain individuals hold games of lacrosse or Indian foot- 
ball at intervals in response to dreams, for the benefit of their 
health, At these games the “patient” provides a feast for the 
crowd and is supposed to receive benefit from the dream-spirit who 
is pleased by the game. 

Before visiting the Six Nations reserve I had obtained but three 
types of masks from the Iroquois; large wooden masks, called 
ha‘ do’ wt’ in Onondaga, used in the rites of the “‘ False-lace Society "; 
miniature masks of wood or stone kept as health charms, called 
geya'danu" na ; and another large variety known as gajt'sa’, made 
entirely of corn-husks and used by the Husk-face Society. 

But on reaching the Onondaga of Canada, I found besides 
these “familiar faces" a variety entirely new to me—a mask 
known as om "ga gajf'sa', * wooden bushy-head" which, although 
made of wood, belongs to the Husk-face Society and is classed as 
a rají'sa', In appearance its connection with the Husk-faces is 
shown only by its encircling fringe of shredded husk representing 
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hair. It differs however from the common wooden mask, or 
Жа ао” зи”, іп that it is carved to represent a normal human face, 
not distorted and hideous, while the painting is confined generally 
toa round spot of red on each cheek. Itis considered more pow- 
erful than the ordinary Husk-face. 

Chief John A. Gibson informed me that a peculiar rattle bought 
from the Cayuga, made by attaching a bunch of deer-hoofs and 
phalanges, each on a separate string, to a short wooden handle, is 
intended for use by the Little Waters Medicine Society 1 in a dancing 
ceremony and feast for the '* renewal of membership "; but i5 not used 
at the night song, the only rite of the Little Waters with which I had 
previously been familiar. 1 had purchased a similar rattle from an 
eastern Chippewa shaman at Walpole Island, Ont., but had never 
before seen one among the Iroquois. 

The few remaining Indians of Tutelo blood on Six Nations 
reserve are so assimilated with the Cayuga with whom they live that 
it will not be out of place to mention them пеге Of their old tribal 
culture there remain only a few words of Tutelo speech, and a 
remnant of their dances, songs, and ceremonies, while among cere- 
monial objects the Tutelo wampum alone remains different from that 
of the Iroquois. These archaic beads, known to the Cayuga as 
ganu^gwtr'ya', are flat thin fragments of some shell, probably marine, 
roughly ground into the form of irregular disks about a quarter of 
an inch in diameter and perforated (pl. vu). They are usually 
strung in the form of a necklace, with glass beads interposed at in- 
tervals, and decorated with gay ribbons, for use in the Tutelo adop- 
tion ceremony. 

Ifa Tutelo family lost a member and wished to adopt an out- 
sider to take the place of the deceased, they took material for a 
costume to the home of the person selected, whose family made it 
into clothing, which was returned to the mourners. On the night 
of the feast held in honor of the dead this costume was put on the 
person to be adopted, and the necklace, ganu"giet'ya', placed about 
his neck in token of his change of tribe, to be worn until morning, 
when the feasters dispersed to their homes. 

! Parker, Neh Ho-noh-tci-noh-gah, the Guardians of the Little Waters, a. Seneca 
Medicine Society, in '' Iroquois Myths amd Legends," Aureum Fulletin rz5, AN. V. State 
Mica, 1908, p. 149 ei sg. 
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Since my visit to Six Nations reserve there is, I understand, but 
one string left among the Indians, the owner of which, Mrs Husk, 
" refuses to sell at any price," as she keeps it to rent to other Tutelo 
when needed, One of the three strings I collected is now in the 
Tefft collection, one in the collection of George G. Heye, Esq., and 
one in the New York State Museum, which already had a portion 
of a similar string, the origin of which was not known. 

PAWHUSEA, ÜELAHOMA. 


EOLITHIC AND PALEOLITHIC MAN 
Bv GEORGE GRANT MAcCURDY 


‘The last two years have witnessed important developments in 
the domain of prehistoric anthropology. This is particularly true 
of the European field and of discoveries in which skeletal remains 
of early man have figured. One such was discussed by me recently 
in this journal,’ viz,, that of Homo Mouwsteriznsts. Two others form 
the subject of the present paper. The first of these was made by 
Dr Otto Scheetensack* on October 21, 1907, in a sand-pit near the 
village of Mauer, ten kilometers southeast of Heidelberg. Mauer 
lies in the ve of ше Elsenz, a tributary of the песке. The 


а depth of 24.10 meters i 87 meter from the bottom of the 
deposit, The first 10.902 meters at the top of the section are com- 
posed of loess which is classed as upper Quaternary, while the 
Mauer sands forming the rest of the section are lower Quaternary. 
The loess itself represents two district periods, an older and a 
younger. 

The horizon: from which the human lower jaw came has fur- 
nished other mammalian remains, including /r/ts spelera, Felts catus, 
Canis, Ursus arveracusis, Sus scrofa var. priscus, Cervus Гай ғонз, 
Bison, Caster Jiber, Equus, Rhinoceros etruscus, and Elephas antigins, 

Scheetensack likens the fossil mammalian fauna of the Mauer 
sands to the preglacial Forest beds of Norfolk and the upper 
Pliocene of southern Europe. This is particularly true of Aenoceros 
etruscus, and the horse of Mauer which is a transition form between 
Equus Stenonis Cocchi and the horse of Taubach, both of which 
may be referred definitely to the Pliocene. The rest of the mam- 
malian fauna belongs to the lower Quaternary. 

The coéxistence of man with £/eplurs amtigaus at Taubach, near 
"а Бәше Recent Paleolithic Dischveries, American Anchropalepiit, Oct-Dec, to. 

Der Unterkizfer des Homo Jeideibergrnsis ums dem Samnden com Mauer ber ffridel- 
tere: Ain Aeitrag sur Paldentolegic deg AMemichem, van Otto Schortensack. — Mit 13 
Tafeln, davon го іа Lichtiüruck. — Leipzig : Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmaun, 1908. 
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Weimar, gave Schottensack special reasons for expecting to find 
human remains also at Mauer. The possibility of such a discovery 
had kept him in close touch for twenty years with the owner of the 
sand-pit, Herr J. Rosch. The discovery was made by one of the 
workmen, with whom at the time were another workman and a 
boy, Scheetensack was immediately informed, and arrived the fol- 
lowing day. The lower jaw was intact, but the stroke of the work- 





Ен 12 —Serd-pit at Mauer. The lower jaw was found at the spot marked ‘with 
a cross, 


man's shovel had caused the two halves to separate along the line 
of symphysis. It was discolored, and marked by incrustations of 
sand exactly as are all fossil bones from the Mauer sands. А lime- 
stone pebble was so firmly cemented to the left hall of the jaw, 
covering the premolars and first two molars, that the crowns of all 
four stuck to the pebble when the latter was removed. Both the 
jaw and the pebble were marked by dendritic formations, 

Perhaps the first thing to attract one’s attention is the absence 
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of a chin. The region of the symphysis is somewhat gorilloid, 
while the ascending ramus suggests rather the gibbon. ‘The teeth, 
however, have a distinctly human stamp, not only in their general 
appearance, but also in point of size—larger than the average, but 
smaller than in exceptional cases to be found among the Australians, 
for instance. One is impressed, in fact, by the relative smallness of 
the teeth as compared with the jaw in case of Afome Herdelbergeisis. 
The alveolar arch is long enough, for example, to allow space for 


E 





Fi, 13. — The lower jaw of /fome Ант төн. 


a fourth molar. IT noted the same phenomenon in a collection: of 
recent crania from Gazelle peninsula, New Britain.’ In one of these 
the alveolar arch of the upper jaw projects 12 mm. beyond the 
third molar, while the average for the males is 8.6 mm. — Respect- 
ing the series of lower jaws, I quote from my paper read іп 1902: 
“The third molar is generally situated well in front of the ascending 
ramus of the lower jaw, when the jaw is so held as to bring the 
anterior margins of the rami in a line with the eye. With the jaw 
held in this position, the entire crown of the third molar can be seen 
in thirteen out of a total of eighteen cases." 

The crowns of the teeth in the Mauer specimen are worn 
enough to sltow the dentine, proof that the individual had reached 





V american zdnthkrofolerin, 1992, М. 8., IY, 474. 
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the adult stage. All the molars, except the third left, have five 
cusps. The tendency in recent man is toward a four-cusp type for 
the third molar, if indeed there be a third molar, The breaking 
away of the crowns of four teeth on the left side tended to facilitate 
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Fic: 14. — The lower jaw of ола FHeidelbergenzis (nbout 3 |. 


the study of the pulp cavity and walls. This study reveals the fact 
that the dentition of Homo Heidelbergensis represents a youthful 
stage in the dentition of the modern European. That is to say, in 
the ontogeny of the latter, a stage representing adult dental char- 
acters when the race was young is now reachéd at the age of from 
nine to fourteen years, This is not an anthropoid character, but a 
primitive human character — another reason for leaving the anthro- 
poids to one side in our search for the ancestral form and the origin 
of genus Momo. 

A study of the corpus and ramus mandibul reveals at once a 


number of points of divergence from the modern European. The 
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body is massive, and relatively long in proportion to the bicondylar 

breadth, its greatest height being in the region of the first and 
second molars. The basis mandibulz, if applied to a plane, touches 
only on either side of the symphysis and near the angulus, forming 
three gentle arches— one medium and short, called by Klaatsch 
incisura submentalis; and two lateral and long, to which might 
be given the name incisura basilaris. The latter is seen to good 
advantage also in the chimpanzee. 

The ramus is characterized by unusual breadth, 60 mm, as op- 
posed to an average of 37 for recent examples. The angle formed 
by lines tangent to the basis and. the posterior border of the ramus 
is 107° —smaller than the average. The processus coronoideus is 
exceedingly blunt, and the incisura mandibula correspondingly 
shallow, The condyloid process is noteworthy on account of the 
extent of articular surface, due to an increased antero-posterior diam- 
eter (13 and 16 mm.), since the transverse diameter is relatively 
short. The neck constriction is very slight, approaching in this 
respect the anthropoid forms. 

The first fossil lower jaw to attract world-wide attention on 
account of its primitive characters and association with remains of 
the mammoth and rhinoceros, was that found in 1866 by Dupont 
in the cavern of La Naulette, valley of the Lesse, Belgium. Ш was 
only a fragment, but enough remained to demonstrate the complete 
absence of chin and the nature of the dentition. Its kinship with 
the man of Neanderthal, whose lower jaw could not be found, was 
evident. lt tended therefore to legitimatize the latter, which hitherto 
had failed of general recognition. The fortunate association of 
skull with lower jaw came in 1886, when the remains of two indi- 
viduals were discovered in the cavern of Spy, also in Belgium, In 
the same layer were found not only remains of the mammoth and 
the rhinoceros, but also an industry of the Mousterian type. 

Among the human remains found in 1899 by Professor Gor- 
janovic-Kramberger at Krapina, there are parts of a number of lower 
jaws that bear the same racial characters as those of La Naulette 
and Spy. They were also associated with a Mousterian industry, 
Instead, however, of the Néinoceros tichoriinus, as at Spy, there 
were remains of Rhinoceros Merchn, an older type. This may be 
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accounted for by the fact that A/umeceros Meret would persist 
longer in the south than in the north. 

That the lower jaws of La Naulette, 5py, and. Krapina represent 
one and the same stage in the evolution of Arome sapiens, there is 
no longer any doubt. "hat this stage is intermediate between 
recent man and /fowe Hedelbergensis, a careful comparison of the 
specimens in question furnishes ample proof, The lower jaw from 
Mauer is therefore pre-Neanderthaloid. That it also exhibits pre- 
anthropoid characters gives it a fundamental position in the line of 
human evolution. 

Dr Scheetensack is to be congratulated on his rich reward for a 
twenty years’ vigil, Let us hope that his reward for the search 
after human industry in the same deposits may be speedy and 
ample. 

The lower jaws of the Neanderthal, or so-called primigenius, 
type, mentioned above, were all found in cavern or rock-shelter 
deposits — These cannot be definitely correlated with river-drift and 
loess; hence we cannot measure the time that separates the man 
of Spy from Home Hetdeléergensts. Judging from somatic char- 
acters alone, the time separating the two must have been considerable. 

The Mousterian industry which is found associated with Лоло 
primigenins occurs in deposits that mark the close of the middle 
Quaternary, and also in cavern deposits corresponding to the base 
of the upper Quaternary. It belongs to the transition [rom the Kise 
glacial period to the Riss-Wiirm interglacial period. At Wild- 
kirchli, in the Alps, it is frankly interglacial, a station that probably 
belongs to the close of the Mousterian epoch. 

The position of the Mauer lower jaw near the bottom of the old 
diluvium, and its association with the remains of Alfephas antiquis 
and AAimeceros etrusens, suggest for ita place at least as far back as 
the lower Quaternary. Hut the industry of the lower Quaternary 
is eolithic, the evolution of the Chellean type not taking place until 
the middle Quaternary. The probabilities are, therefore, that if 
Schotensack finds any artifacts in the horizon of Мото Heidel- 
dergensis, they will be of the eolithic type. Such a discovery would 
establish not only the identity of the maker of Quaternary coliths, 
but would also help immensely to solve the riddle of Tertiary 
eoliths ( Boncelles, Cantal, Chalk Plateau, etc. ). 
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The most recent discovery of paleolithic human remains was 
made on August 3, 1908, by the Abbés J. and A. Bouyssonie and 
L, Bardon, assisted by Paul Bouyssonie, a younger brother of the 
first two. Itis in many respects one of the most satisfactory, par- 
ticularly on account of the pieces being so nearly complete. The 
locality is the village of La Chapelle-aux-Saints, twenty-two kilo- 





Fic. 1§ — Skall of Montterian age-from the cavern of La Chapelle-auz-Saints 
| Corréze), France. 


meters south of Brive, in the department of Corréze, which forms a 
part of one of France's celebrated cavern belts, including Dordogne 
and Charente to the west. 
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[t was only a few months earlier, and in this same belt, cavern 
of Le Moustier, valley of the Vézère, that Herr O. Hauser found 
Homo Mousteriensis. The discovery at La Chapelle-aux-Saints was 
also made in a cavern a short distance from the entrance. lt in- 
cludes not only human bones, but also stone implements and the 
remains of the reindeer, Bison (or Bos), Equus, Capra ibex, Riu- 
noceres Hchorinnus, etc. 

That this may have been a burial is suggested by the disposition 
of the human remains which seemed to lie in a rectangular pit sunk 
to a depth of thirty centimeters in the floor of the cavern. They 
were covered by a deposit intact thirty to forty centimeters thick, 
consisting of a magma of bone, of stone implements and of clay. 
The stone implements belong to a pure Mousterian industry. While 
some pieces suggest à vague survival of the Acheulian implement, 
others presage the coming of the Aurignacian. Directly over the 
human skull were the foot-bones, still in connection, af a large 
bovine animal — proof that the piece had been placed there with 
the flesh on, and proof, too, that the deposit had not been dis- 
turbed. ‘Two hearths were noted also, and the fact that there were 
no implements of bone, the industry differing in this respect from 
that at La Quina and Petit-Puymoyen (Charente), as well as at 
Wildkirchli, Switzerland. 

The human bones include the cranium and lower jaw (broken, 
but the pieces nearly all present and easily replaced in exact posi- 
tion), a few vertebra: and long-bones. The ensemble denotes an 
individual of the male sex, whose height was about 1,60 meters. 
The condition of the sutures and of the jaws prove the skull to be 
that ofan old man. The cranium is dolichocephalie, with an index 
of zs. tis said to be flatter in the frontal and occipital regions 
than those of Neanderthal and Spy. 

Beyond the loss of teeth, due evidently to old age, the skull is 
so nearly intact as to make possible the application of the usual 
craniometric procedure, thus leading to a more exact comparative 
study than has been possible, for example, in all previously discov- 
ered paleolithic human skulls dating from the same period, not ex- 
cepting even Spy and Homo Monsteriensts, This is particularly true 
of the basi-occipital region, the upper jaw, and the face-bones. We 
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are thus enabled to supplement our knowledge of Mousterian crani- 
ometry at several points and to correct it at others, This is the first 
case, for example, in which the foramen magnum has been preserved 
in human crania of the Mousterian type. It is found to be elongated, 
and is situated farther back than in modern inferior races. The 
character of the inion and its relation to the cranial base is revealed 
for the first time. The same may be said of the palate, which is 
relatively long, the sides of the alveolar arch being nearly parallel ; 
that is to say, the palate is hypsiloid —one of the two characteristic 
simian forms: Boule also notes the absence of the fossa canina. 
The nose, separated from the prominent glabella by a pronounced 
depression, is relatively short and broad. The lower jaw is remark- 
able for its size, for the antero-posterior extent of the condyles, the 
shallowness of the incisura mandibulz, and the absence of chin. 

The man of La Chapelle-aux-Saints is welcomed into the Mous- 
terian family ranks, already represented by cousins from nearly a 
score of localities in various parts of Europe. To the abbés who 
have introduced him, the science of prehistoric archeology owes a 
special debt of thanks, as it does also to so many other members of 
the priesthood from the times of MacEnery and Bourgeois down to 
that of Breuil, As for Homo Metdelberecnsis he stands ina class, 
ancestral, to be sure, but by himself. Let us hope that he too may 
not long lack companionship of his own kind. 


VALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BALTIMORE MEETING 


WITH PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 1908 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


The joint meeting of Section H of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held at the Maryland Institute, Baltimore, December 23-31, 
1908. 

T MEETINGS OF THE SECTIONAL COMMITTEE 

In the absence of Prof. R. S. Woodworth, vice-president of the 
Section, Professor Boas, retiring vice-president, acted as chairman of 
the Sectional Committee. Officers of the Baltimore meeting were 
nominated as follows: Member of the Council, B. T. B. Hyde; 
Member of the General Committees, G. G. MacCurdy. Sectional 
offices were filled by the nomination of Prof. William H. Holmes, 
Washington, D. C., as vice-president for the ensuing year; Dr 
George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven, Conn., secretary for five 
years; and Dr George A. Dorsey, member of the Sectional Com- 
mittee to serve five years. These candidates were later elected hy 
the Association in general committee. 


CousciL MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Council present in addition to President Boas 
were R. B: Dixon, G. A. Dorsey, F. W. Hodge, B. T. B. Hyde, 
G. G. MacCurdy, and Charles Peabody. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The secretary, Dr George Grant MacCurdy, reported that there 
had been no special meeting or Council meeting since the close of 
the session in Chicago, the proceedings of which had been published 
in the Amerizan Anthropologist for January-March, 1908. 

There have died during the year: John Walter Hastings, Cam- 
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bridge, Mass.; Edward P. Valentine, Richmond, Va.; Prof. Otis T. 
Mason, Washington, D.C.; and Prof. John H. Wright, Cambridge, 
The growth in membership since January 1, 1908, has been the 
greatest of any year since the foundation of the Association. This 
growth has been normal, it being the policy of the Association not 
to recommend any one without first receiving cither a personal 
application or assent. Such members are apt to be permanent, as 
is shown by the fact that the annual number of resignations is grow- 
ing smaller and smaller each year. Fifty-six new names are here- 
with submitted for election, as follows:' Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia; Henry M. Ami; Athenzum Library, Min- 
neapolis; E. E. Baird, Beloit College Library; Biblioteca de la 
Universidad Nacional de La Plata, Argentina; Biblioteca Nacional, 
Santiago de Chile; Son Altesse le Prince Roland Bonaparte; Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences; George Randolph Cannon; Prof. L. 
Capitan; Cleveland Public Library ; Columbia University Library ; 
William Elsey Connelley; M. Cooper; Cornell University Library ; 
Miss À H. Day; Henry Herbert Donaldson; Wilberforce Eames; 
Lieut. George T. Emmons, U.S.N.; Facultad de Filosofia y Letras 
de la Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires; Mrs Eva T. Fenyes; 
Edwin Sidney Hartland; Charles Henry Hawes; Miss Mary Luis 
Kissell; Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo; Library of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Parker Davis Martin; W. L. Marsden, M.D.; 
John Danskin Mattson; Dr Charles Jenkins Montgomery; Museo 
de la Plata; Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires; Benjamin Frank 
Nead, Jr; New York Public Library; Arthur W. North; Felix F. 
Qutes: Public Library of the District of Columbia; Paul Radin; 
Morgan Poitiaux Robinson; Dr Rodolfo Cambiaso; Dr Dudley A. 
Sargent; Herbert F, Schwarz; Alfred Holt Stone; William Ad- 
dison Stone; Bradshaw H. Swales; Toronto Public Library; Luis 
Maria Torres; Mrs Edward P. Valentine; F. W. Vollman; Charles 
Wiliam Wiegel; Hon. E. T. Willams, 
Of this list forty-one are of individuals and fifteen of institutions. 
It will also be noted that thirteen of the new members represent 
foreign countries, most of them coming from South America, which 
Full addresses are given in the list of members printed in this issue, 
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may be expected to furnish us with other new names during the 
next few years in view of the fact that the International Congress of 
Americanists will meet at. Buenos Aires and Mexico City in 1910. 
Our Association is thus becoming more and more an international 
organization, Eleven of our members were present at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists in Vienna, September 9-14, taking 
an active part in its proceedings, as follows: Ambrosetti, Boas, 
Miss Breton, Capitan, Hartman, Lehmann-Nitsche, MacCurdy, 
Morice, Peabody, Saville, and von den Steinen. 

Attention is once more called to the duty of each one to help in 
obtaining new members, the burden of which is being borne almost 
exclusively by two or three overworked officers. A certain increase 
is required each year to meet the loss by death and resignation. 
The total membership is now a little short of three hundred and 
fifty, representing thirty-five states and territories, including the 
Philippine islands and Hawaii, and thirteen foreign countries. Let 
us all work together and try to make it one thousand in the next 
ten years. 

We have at present no members from Delaware, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nevada, or New Mexico. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
The Treasurer's report, which was received and referred to an 
auditing committee’ appointed by President Boas, consisting of M. 
H. Saville and H. I. Smith, is as follows : 


Receipts 
Balance fom 1007... Шынны & 487.38 
From Anthropological Бөсіну of W ashington for American Anthro- 
pologest, 
VoL IX, No. 4 1... Боас сааса НЧА $85.19 
Vel Хоұмал.с:грмалалыылағалылаа ыы ты . 76.97 
VeL ХЫ -ыышыныныы- к аала ыа . 77.79 
Баск пиииһегяс.....:;........-...........аф..о “ғ. 2.22 242.07 
Carried forward ,...2 noni 729.45 


îi The committee bas not yet reported. 
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Brought forward... ры: адаг Е Таюе 
From American Kihnological Socieky for American A nthropologist, 

VoL IX; NỌ, афа» exe ERE наганын. ӚӨІСТІ 

Val. Ж, Мо. "к. Өзи, =. ү. ИЙ ИНД 61.72 

ТЕА ЧО TA A A OA E қалы ыды 62.72 

FUR CORT es гизе ене жык» ‚83 186.98 
Апаа ИШЕК а нава A ара а... Д2: зо 
Annual subscriptions ta A Anthrofologist...... уі reiii %454іМ 
Sale of back numbers and extra copies of American nein 93.51 
SO OL ROUT рол нары сйылыдандал ыды, . 94.13 
Publication fund,................ eres “ТТТ ITI RS ERE 2535. tices 105.00 
Authors” reprints (ай со4)............................. ЕАР а 35.21 
Advertising in American Anthropologist. канду знала ТАРКА ; [1.25 


Received from Members for illustrations in American A anthropologist 36.01 
Affiliated Societies for share. of printing, ètc., in connection wih 





annual meeting........ MM ШЕПТЕ, рту еткен ы. 49.84 
‚320.62 
Expenditures нос 
For printing, binding and mailing American Anthropologist, 
VoL КЕ ME К нынын. vas "arl $284.73 
Vol, X, NU duiueecesaasanannuaaniasasaaero 978,4 
| VOL MOL E uie анайы Ыы 331.77 £994.94 
Memoirs ......... ТҮРЕН. Se РСР аала ТА tice, DET AI 
ЕРИ сша адре AR pF aas i Зам лы арта какы: JOT EA 
Insurance on back volumes, VTITOSTIEPERMEIT D MES ie | A 
[lusirations for Astericaon Anthrepolegit. АКАР Ее ыза „ #11.10 
Шиятайоп от /Межсіғз.................»............».в»»..».».< 47.40 
Ейцогі! ехрепзе........................ rumaan DE 
ТӨШТЕ З- ӨКрЕНИМЕ,...................... + ы»е кезүүнү» Їй 
5есгеагу”а сурепзез........................ a 54.78 
Printing, etc., for Affiliated Societies its із contracted 
NU.) m MM" ОВ... = 49.84 
Subscriptions Fett а. VM —— к=з 10.00 
- Buying hack volumes... ... —————— TE 5,00 
Expenses in connection with periodical erat yr ren 10.00 $1,705.30 
BRAGA a T eg once ооо $624.32 


Bills for Vol. X, Nos. 3 and 4, of American йын and Voi. TI, 
part 3, of the Memory, not having been presented as yet, the above balance 

The Editor, Mr F. W. Hodge, did not submit a written report. 
The reports of standing committees will appear as papers read at 
the meetmg. 
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On motion, the President appointed F. W. Hodge, R: B. 
Dixon, and G. G. MacCurdy as a committee on amendments to the 
constitution with a view to increasing the number of members com- 
posing the Council, providing for an executive committee, and for 
greater facility in the election of members. 

It was moved and carried that the Council be empowered to 
determine the place of the next annual meeting. It was voted that 
a subscription blank be prepared asking members to subscribe to a 
prospective Index to the Amertwcan Anthropologist, both old and 
new Series, and that the Committee on Publication be authorized to 
proceed with the preparation of the Index as far as the available 
funds may warrant. 

The chair appointed Messrs Dixon, Dorsey, and MacCurdy as 
a Committee on Nominations. The report of this committee was 
subsequently accepted, the election resulting as follows : 

President: Prof. William H. Holmes, Washington. 

Vice-president, tgog: Mr Clarence В. Moore, Philadelphia. 

Vice-President, 1910: Dr George A. Dorsey, Chicago. 

Vice-president, 1911: Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

Vice-president, 1912: Prof, R. B. Dixon, Cambridge. 

Secretary : Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer: Mr B. T. B. Hyde, New York. 

Emitor: Mr F. W. Hodge, Washington. 

Counal: W J McGee, F. W. Putnam, F. Boas, C. B. Moore, G. 
A. Dorsey, Alice C. Fletcher, R. B. Dixon, G. G. MacCurdy, B. Т, В. 
Hyde, F. W. Hodge (ex-officio) ; F. Baker, L. Farrand, B. Laufer, J. 
D. MeGüuire, J. Mooney, C. Peabody (1969); C. P. Bowditch, A. Е. 
Chamberlain, S. Culin, R. B. Dixon, J. Walter Fewkes, G. B. Gordon 
(1919); E. L. Hewett, J. N. B. Hewitt, W, Hough, A, Hrdlička, A. L. | 
Kroeber, A. M. Tozzer (1911); M. H. Saville, H. 1. Smith, G. H. 
Pepper, W, €. Farabee, J..R. Swanton, G. G. Heye (1912). 

To represent the Association їп the Council of the American Assecia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science: Franz Boas and E, L. Hewett. 

The incoming president, Professor Molmes, has appointed committees 
as follows : 

Committee on Program: G. G. MacCurdy (chairman), F. Boas, Е. 
W. Hodge, A. L. Kroeber, C. Hart Merriam. 

Commiffee on. Finance: B. Talbot B. Hyde, Stanley McCormick, С, 
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G. MacCurdy, W. H. Furness, ad, George G. Heye, Clarence B. Moore. 

Comunitter on Pubication: The names of the members. of this com- 
mittee appear on the third page of the cover of this number of the 
American Anthrapoiogist. 

Committee on Policy: W, H. Holmes (chairman), W J] McGee, F. 
W. Putnam, C. P, Bowditch, G. A. Dorsey, F. W. Hodge, A. L. 
Kroeber, C. Peabody, Franz Boas, George Bird Grinnell. 

Committee on American Archeological Nomenclature: C. Peabody 
(chairman), W. K. Moorehead, E. L. Hewett, J. D. McGuire, F. W, 
Kelsey. 

Committee on the Concerdance of American Mythologies: F. Boas 
(chairman), J. R. Swanton, A. L. Kroeber. 

СөттіНег оп Nomenclature of Гиан Linguistic Families North of 
Mexico: F. W. Hodge (chairman), W: H. Holmes, F. Boas, A. L. 
Krocber, R. B. Dixon, G. A. Dorsey, J- Mooney. 

Committee on fhe Preservation of American Antiquities: W. H. 
Holmes (chairman), E, L. Hewett (secretary), G. A. Dorsey, Alice C, 
Fletcher, G. G. MacCurdy, G. B. Gordon, A. L. Kroeber, M. H. 
Saville, E. W. Putnam, S. Culin, T. Walter Fewkes. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 

The address of the retiring Vice-president, Professor Franz Boas, 
on * Race Problems in America" will be printed in Popular Science 
Monthly. “ The Mythology of the Central and Eastern Algonkins " 
was the subject of Prof. Roland B. Dixon's presidential address 
before the American Folk-Lore Society. It will be printed in the 
first number of the /онкпа of American Folk-Lore for the current 
year. 

The reports of several standing committees were of such general 
- interest as to be in the nature of papers. That of the Committee 
on Archeological Nomenclature, Dr Charles Peabody, chairman, 
was ordered to be printed in full as a report of progress. (See 
page 114.) 

The Committee was continued and asked to collate the termin- 
ology already in use. 

The report of the Committee on Concordance of American 
Mythologies was accepted as read by Professor Boas, chairman, 
and the committee was continued. 
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Mr F. W. Hodge's report as chairman of the Committee on 
Linguistic Families North of Mexico was accepted and the com- 
mittee continued. In this connection it was moved and carried 
that whenever an author uses a term not acceptable to the com- 
mittee the editor be instructed to add in parenthesis the term ap- 
proved by the committee. Mr Hodge also reported for the Com- 
mittee on Book Reviews of which he is chairman. The report was 
accepted, and the committee discharged at its own request, with a 
vote of thanks for tts labors on the part of the Association. 

Dr George A, Dorsey, recently returned from а year's stay in 
the Far East, gave an interesting account of his journey through 
New Guinea. The Papuans of New Guinea are very different 
physically from the natives of New Britain, The various forms of 
head-dress were described ; also the splendid character of the pile- 
dwellings that are so striking a feature of the coast region, Mention 
was made of the wooden drums five to fifteen feet in length, of great 
adzes of stone and shell, and of wooden bowls carved to represent ani- 
mals, canoes,etc. All the natives are expert canoe men. The usual 
form of canoe is the outrigger carrying sails and often of great size. 

The Big River (Kaiserin Auguste) was ascended for a distance 
of 110 miles, where it was still as large as and deeper than the Mis- 
sissippi at St Louis. The country is flat and covered by extensive 
forests, ‘Twenty villages (sago gatherers) were passed. The sago 
palm is cut down near the ground and the top lopped off; the 
lindrical stone set as an adz. The houses differ from those along 
the coast. They are built on piles, to be sure; but, instead of being 
squarish, are long, narrow, and absolutely open at each end. This 
is to provide ventilation, as the natives sleep in long, mosquito- 
proof, tightly woven, rattan bags. There is usually an altar on 
which are human images. Skulls (of relatives) are placed on the 
floor in front of these altars, The canoes are carved at one end to 
represent the alligator. 

“Geological Facts bearing on the Place of the Ongin of the 
Human Race" was the title of a paper by Prof. George Frederick 
Wright. Itis becoming more and more clear, according to Pro- 
fessor Wright, that the glacial period was ushered in by a general 
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land elevation ever all the northern hemisphere (if not the whole 
world}. All the high mountains of the world bear Tertiary strata 
at clevations of several thousand feet. The effect of such elevation 
would be to enlarge the continental areas around all their borders 
and. to form land connection between northwestern America and 
northeastern Asia and possibly between Greenland and northern 
Europe. It would also connect North America with South America 
through the West Indies, and Europe with Africa across the Straits 
of Gibraltar and the shallow belt extending south from Sicily. That 
there was such a land connection appears from the fact that at the 
close of the Tertiary period, as the glacial epoch was approaching, 
there wasa remarkable intermingling of the fauna of these connected 
regions. The elephant and rhinoceros came over from Africa and 
wandered as far north as Yorkshire, England. The megalonyx 
and some other South American species wandered into North 
America as far as Ohio, while the mammoth spread from central 
Asia across Siberia to northwestern America and wandered to the 
Atlantic coast and borders of Mexico. Cumulative evidence seems 
to point to central Asia asthe center from which man was dispersed 
in company with the mammoth over the entire Northern Hemisphere. 
Central Asia seems to have been the earliest center of civilization, 
Here in the ancient valley of the Oxus, according to Pumpelly, 
there are ruins of cities which reach back to Booo n.c., and here 
beyond reasonable doubt the Aryan family of languages had its 
origin: A study of the physical changes which passed over this 
fegion contemporaneously with thase in Northern America and 
Europe during the glacial period, and the now undoubted connec- 
tion of man with the glacial period, rendered very plausible the hy- 
pothesis that the changes connected with that period were a contrib- 
utory cause of the dispersion of mankind from this Asiatic center. 
Recent investigations show that, during the glacial period, central 
Asia offered a specially favorable area for the development of man 
together with both the vegetable and animal species upon which he 
is dependent for means of sustenance. The whole region is depen- 
dent upon irrigation, which is secured by the abundant flow of water 
proceeding from the melting ice and snow on the lofty mountain 
heights. At the present time this irrigated belt is a very large one 
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but during the glacial period when the ice came several thousand 
feet lower down on the mountains (but never to the plains), the irri- 
gated areas were immensely larger, furnishing sustenance for an 
indefinitely larger population, But at this time all northern Europe 
and northern North America were enveloped in glacial ice. Butas 
the glacial period declined, the supply of water from the mountains 
of central Asia diminished and the oases contracted so as greatly to 
curtail the field of human occupancy. Contemporaneously with 
this curtailment in central Asia the fertile plains of Europe and 
North America were opened to occupation by the melting of the 
ice, so that streams of emigration entered both Europe and North 
America from this. common center. In America the Aryan speak- 
ing races are just entering upon this glacial inheritance. It certainly 
means a great deal in the settlement of the question of the origin of 
the human race that we have so many classes of facts pointing to 
this conclusion, or at least coinciding with this theory. 

Professor Wright also presented for inspection three implements 
recently found, supposed to be of giacial age. The first was one 
already described by Miss Luella A, Owen in the sixth volume of 
Records of the Pasi, The evidence is perfectly. satisfactory, stated 
Professor Wright, that it was found in undisturbed loess at St 
Joseph, Mo., 30 feet or more below the surface, ‘The second was 
found in the bottom of a pit where the loess was being excavated 
two or three miles above St Joseph, and in all probability came 
from the loess. Both these implements are of paleolithic type, and 
the patina upon them and the oxidation of the surface indicate 
great age. The third implement, which is of a familiar paleolithic 
type, was found ina gravel pit excavated in a “kame terrace" on 
the border of the river Styx in Wadsworth, Medina co., Ohio. 
As it was found on the floor of the pit, the evidence is not definite 
with regard to its position in the undisturbed gravel, but everything 
about it is consistent with glacial antiquity and itis different in almost 
every respect from the great number of implements found on the 
surface in that locality. Its character is confirmed by the fact that 
in a farmer's collection near by another implement almost precisely 
like it was found, being reported to have been from this same gravel 
deposit a short distance away. 
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“Characteristic Traits of the Yana Language of California" 
was the subject of Dr Edward Sapir's paper. The Yana language 
of northern California represents a distinct linguistic stock, and was 
spoken in three dialects (North, Central, and South), of which one 
(South) is now extinct. Phonetically Yana is characterized by the 
presence of intermediate, aspirated, surd, and “fortis” stops, by a 
weakly trilled r, by voiceless 1, m, n, and r, and by doubled (long) 
l, m, and m Phonetic processes of morphological significance are 
vocalic changes in the verb stem in the formation, с, g., of causa- 
tives and passives, and the change of | ton in nouns to form the 
diminutive. There are two main forms of speech in Yana, one used 
by men speaking to men, the other in all other cases; the second 
form is distinguished from the first partly by phonetic, partly by 
formal modifications. Morphologically Yana is characterized by 
having practically only two parts of speech — noun and verb (ad- 
jectives, numerals, interrogative pronouns and adverbs, and con- 
junctive elements are all morphologically verbs). The pronom- 
inal elements (possessive and subject) are, in the main, identical 
in both noun and verb, a grammatical differentiation of these parts of 
speech being brought about largely by syntactic means. The 
structure of the verb is rather complicated, Besides pronominal 
suffixes and tense and mood suffixes, all of which are more strictly 
formal in character, we have stems of first position, which may, in 
many cases, be directly employed with the requisite formal suffixes, 
stems of second or other position, which cannot be used without a 
preceding stem of first position, and an immense number of deriva- 
tional suffixes (local, temporal, relational, quasi-modal, etc.). The 
total number of non-formal elements that follow stems of first posi- 
tion easily exceeds 300, Prefixes donot occur in Yana. 

Mrs Zelia Nuttall spoke of “A Curious Survival in Mexico of 
the Use of Murex purpura for Dyeing Purposes," producing, by 
way of demonstration, two woven fabrics colored purple. The 
industry is known to exist in Nicoya, Costa Rica. Hartman found 
it also on the peninsula of Guanacaste, Costa Rica, 

Drs Charles Peabody and George Grant MacCurdy made a 
'" Presentation of Eoliths from Boncelles," near Liège, Belgium, 
they having visited that station together last summer. Boncelles 
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lies in the Ardennes, at a height of 265 meters above the sea. 
Here M. de Munck discovered eoliths in a flinty layer surmounted 
by a thick deposit of upper Oligocene sands. The age of the latter 
is determined by numerous fossil shells, including Cytterra беугісін, 
Fectunculus abovatus, and Cardium. According to Kutot the deposit 
in which the eoliths occur is of middle Oligocene age, The Bon- 
celles coliths are therefore older than those of Cantal. 

Another paper dealing with European archeology, “ Some 
Recent Paleolithic Discoveries," was presented by Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy. This paper appeared in the October-December issue 
of the American Anthropologist. 

The papers by Dr C, Hart Merriam: "Mythology of the Mewan 
Tribes"; “ Additional Notes on the Yumme or Mourning Cere- 
толу”: “Тһе Creation Myth of the Pa-we-nan”; and “ Battle of 
the First People with Dakko, the Sun God —a Hamfo Myth," will 
appear in the /owrmal of American Folk-Lore, 

Mr Stansbury Hagar discussed “Izamal and its Celestial Plan.” 
At Izamal in the north-central part of Yucatan is found a group 
of ruins which marks the site of an ancient theogonic center of the 
Maya. Landa, writing in the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
gives the earliest reference to them. He mentions eleven or twelve 
edifices anid describes one. Lizana, writing sixty years later, found 
only five edifices, but he gives us a detailed description of their com- 
parative location and of the traditions associated with them, which 
reveals the basic plan of Izamal. This plan is confirmed by details 
supplied by the modern travelers, Stephens, Norman, Charnay, Le 
Plongeon, and Holmes.  Lizana says that the buildings were 
temples; they stood upon the summit of pyramidal mounds typical 
of Mexico and Central America, as well as of Yucatan, Toward the 
north was the highest temple, called Kinich Kakmo, Sun-Eye, and 
Ara, or Parrot of Fire, because the sun was supposed to descend 
upon it at noon and to consume the offerings upon its altar, as the 
fiery-plumed ara descends from the sky. These symbols were 
associated with the time of the June solstice, The Mayan ritual 
refers to the descent of an "angel" upon the altar at this time and 
to the new fire festival. A similar Mexican tradition mentions the 
descent of a bird in a luminous constellation. The symbolism 
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therefore seems to refer to the annual descent of the sun from the 
sign. Cancer, the northernmost point in the solar journey, at the 
solstitial moon of the year. 

Toward the west was the mound and temple dedicated to Itzamna 
as lord of the dead. It contained the image of a hand, because on 
this spot Itzamna healed those who were ill and restored the dead 
to life by laying his hand upon them, whence it bore the name 
Cab-ul, the Working Hand, In this aspect Itzamna may be identi- 
fied with the death god A of the codices, who rules the Mayan uinal 
Mul, or End, in October-November, and represents Scorpio, the 
death sign. 

Toward the southwest was the temple of Hunpictok, the War- 
rior, or the Commander of Eight Thousand Lances. This was an 
arsenal and the headquarters of the army. Beside one of the two 
colossal heads upon the facade of this pyramid may still be seen 
the double spiral xonecuilli symbol, which connoted the sign and 
constellation Sagittarius for the Mexicans. It also referred to the 
gods of war, and to Orion, the Warrior, who represented Sagittarius 
as a catasterism, 

At the south stood the temple of Itzamna in the aspect of the 
Cosmic Spirit, represented in the codices by the god D and the 
sign Capricornus, 

Finally Lizana describes the temple called Papp Hol Chac, 
House of Heads and Lightnings. He does not locate it, but 
Charnay writes of it as facing the Kinich Kakmo pyramid from the 
south. In it dwelt the priests who administered justice and foretold 
the future. Apparently the reference is to the Ha/fouani or diviner 
of the Mexicans, Maya chian, who imparts the wisdom supposed 
to be obtained from the spirits of the dead, and who is associated 
with the constellation Zzayaolatehua, our Libra-Scorpio, In this 
instance the former sign seems to be represented. Lizana also 
mentioned four roads which extended from Izamal toward the 
cardinal points, 

Each of the five edifices described by Lizana was associated 
with a zodiacal sign. Their relative positions correspond correctly 
to those of the signs they represent. The original plan of Izamal 
consisted of twelve temples, each representing a zodiacal sign in its 
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proper relative position in the zodiacal circle. These structures 
were grouped around an undefined central space from which the 
roads divided the country into four provinces corresponding to the 
celestial and cosmica! quartering of the solar path by the solstices 
and equinoxes. The basis of this plan was therefore the imitation 
upon earth of the supposed celestial plan. It is identical with the 
plan of Cuzco, the Inca capital! a plan most appropriate to a sacred 
city of priests who watch the stars. The Izamal symbols repeat 
throughout those of Peru, indicating intercommunication, direct or 
indirect, between the Maya and the Peruvians at some time. 

In “ Social Institutions of the Tinglayan Igorrotes," Dr Damel 
Folkmar gave some of the results of his work for the Ethnological 
Survey of the Philippine Islands while Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bontoc. 

The following papers were read by title ; 


Dr Clark Wissler: Measurements of Mixed and Full-blood Dakota 
Children. 

Dr Ales Hrdlitka: Height in the American Indians. 

Dr Walter Hough: Memorial Address for Otis T. Mason. 

Prof Henry Montgomery: Archeological Explorations in Manitoba. 

Mr William A. Bryan: Some Inventions of the Ancient Hawaiians. 

Dr E. L. Hewett (secretary): Committee Report on the Preserva- 
Hon of American Antiquities. 

Miss Louise Rand Bascom: Ballads and Songs of Western North 
Carolina. 

Dr John P, Cross: Folk-lore from the Southern States. 

Mr Phillips Barry : Folk-music in America. 

Mr F. B. Washington: Notes on the Northern Wintun Indians. 

Mr Leo Frachtenberg: Traditions of the Coos Indians of Oregon. 

Dr Clark Wissler: Observations on Esoteric Narratives on the Source 
of Myths. 

Dr Frank G. Speck: Sketch of the Yuchi Language. 

Mr George Will: Songs of the Western Cowboys. 

Miss Mary W. F. Spears: The Importance of Recording Negro Lore, 
Dialects, and Melodies. 

! See author's paper on (Cusco, the Celestial City, in Proceedings Internat, Cong, of 
Americanii, New York, 1902. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARCHEOLOGICAL. 
NOMENCLATURE 

The following report has been prepared by Prof. John H. Wright, 
Mr J. D. McGuire, Mr F. W. Hodge, Mr W. K. Moorehead, and Dr C. 
Peabody, chairman. The recent illness and death of Professor Wright 
deprived the Committee of his advice and suggestion during the final 
drafting ; with this exception the report is unanimous. 

Te the President and Members of the American Anthropological 
4 stoctation : 

The Committee on Nomenclature of specimens has the honor of sub- 
mitting the following report. [It covers only certain divisions of objects 
in clay and of objects in stone ; the departments referred to seem to the 
Committee to be peculiarly suited toa rigid examination resulting in 
definition, classification, and meaning, 

In all, the object of the Committee has been to reduce everything to 
its lowest terms, to use English words, if possible, and words that shall be 
perfectly clear in denotation to scholars at home and abroad, and to ad- 
here as closely as may be to classifications already made standard. 

As has been well said, the difficulty in classification and nomenclature 
comes from our lack of complete and detailed knowledge. 

The classifications here offered and the definitions here proposed in 
some detail are based so far as is possible on form alone. It is of course 
taken as-an axiom that a classification based on form assumes no theory 
of the development, interrelation, or conventionalization of forms or types 
in any manner whatsoever ; it has been the particular aim of the Commit- 
tee to avoid orto get rid of those classesand names that are based on uses 
assumed but not universally proved for certain specimens. 

Should the attempt meet with the favor of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, it should be possible at a future date to apply the same principles 
to a detailed examination of other stone specimens and to specimens in 
shell, hasketry, and textiles, so far as has not been already done. 


ANTICLES 1K CLAY 


Simple vessels in clay may be presumed to cover all forms except 
eccentric or conventionalized (i, &., animal-shaped) forms on the one hand, 
and discs and pipes on the other. 

It is suggested by the Committee that members of the American 
Anthropological Association having occasion to describe clay vessels, may 
classify them: first, as to material, as consisting of clay, sand, shell, and 
their combinations, and as possessing certain general ground-color ; 
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second, as to manufacture, as sun-dried or fired, as coiled or modeled — 
with the variations and steps of each process ; third, as to form ; fourth, as 
to decoration, as plain, stamped, incised, or painted. With regard to 
form, the Committee begs to offer the following definitions and suggestions 
in classifications. 

[ Nove.—tn all cases measurements are considered as referring to an up- 
ward direction. ] 

A simple vessel must consist of a body, and may have a rim, neck, 
foot, handle, or any combination. 

1. Body: A formation capable of holding within itself a liquid 
or a solid substance. 

2. Aim: (4) А part of the vessel forming the termination of 
the body. (2) -A part of the vessel recognizable by a change in 
the thickness of the material in the terminal sections. 

3. Weck: A part of the vessel recognizable by a more or less 
sudden decrease in the rate of increase or decrease of the diameter. 

4. Fool: An attachment to the vessel which serves as support 
to the body when upright. 

5. Hanie: A part of the vessel consisting of some outside 
attachment, not serving as support. 

Body: It is suggested that in comparing the forms or cross-sec- 
tions of vessels particular attention be paid to the proportion of the 
diameter to. the. height, to the. rate of change of this proportion, to the 
place of change of direction in this proportion, and to refer to the fol- 
lowing definitions of the two dimensions : 

Height : the distance from the base to a horizontal plane passing 
through the most distant part of the rim. 

Diameter : the distance from any one point on the sides to any 
apposite point on the sides, measured on a plane at right angles to 
the height. 

ase > the point of contact or a plane of contact of the body 
with a horizontal surface. 

Types. Body: These are so varied, depending on relative height 
and diameter of the cross-section, that an analysis is too cumbersome to 
be of service to general reference, 

Neck: 1. Expanding. 

2, Cylindrical. 
3. Contracting. 
4. Combinations. 

Lip: A part of the neck or body recognizable by a suddenly in- 

creasing diameter of neck or body, that continues increasing to the rim. 
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foot; v, Continuous. 
(4) Expanding. 
(В) Cylindrical, 
(Су Contracting. 
(D) Combinations. 
Feet: 2. Not continuous. 
Differentiated by 
(A) Number. 
(8) Angle with the horizontal. 
(a) Expanding upward. 
(^) Perpendicular. 
(г) Contracting upward. 


ffandies. “Types. 
Differentiated by 
1t. Number. 
2. Position on the vessel. 
(4) Body. 
(В) Neck. 
(C) Foot. 
(.D) Combinations. 
3. Form. 


(4) Continuous with body or neck. 
(8) Not continuous with body or neck. 
(a) With constant direction. 
(4) With varying direction. 
(c) With reentry upon vessel. 
(4°) Round. 
(B) Flit. 
(С) Сойей. 
ARTICLES IN STONE 
CHIPPED STONA 
L Knives and Projectile Points. 
Larger = 5 cm. (2 inches) or more in length. 
Smaller = less than 5 cm. (2 inches) in length. 
Types. 
1. Without stem. 
(4) Without secondary chipping (= flakes). 
(B) With secondary chipping. 
(а) Pointed. 
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(a^) At one end. 
Hase concave. 
Base straight. 
Base convex. 
Sides convex. 
One side convex, one side straight. 
(HY) At both ends. 
(^) Ends convex. 
(c) More or less circular. 
2, With stem. 
(А) Stem expanding from base — with or without barbing. 
(а) Base concave. 
(2) Base straight. 
(¢) Base convex. 
(В) Stem with sides parallel — with or without barbing. 
(a) Base concave. 
(8) Base straight. 
(c) Base convex. 
(C) Stem contracting fram base — with or without barbing. 
(а) Base concave. 
(5) Base straight. 
(¢) Base convex, 
Note i, — The proportion of the length of the base to its breadth should 
be observed. 
Note 2, — The notches in barbed specimens may be vertical, horizontal, or 
with varying diameter, 
Note 3, — The angles formed by the faces (i.-¢., *‘bevel'') should be 
observed. 
Il. Scrapers. 
Types. 
т. With one or more scraping edges. 
z. Without or with notch (including circular). 
IL JPerferators. 
Types differentiated by 
1. Cross-section. 
(4) Round. 
(4) Quadrangular or irregular. 
2. Stem, 
(4) Without stem. 
(8) With stem. 
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(a) Stem expanding gradually. 
(^) Stem expanding suddenly. 


IV. Jfammeritones. 


Types. 
г. Spheroidal. 
2g A ( (a) ''Pitted.'' 
2. Discoidal, { (8) Mot '* pitted," 
(a) Grooved. 
3- Elongated. says Not grooved. 


Note 1. — Practical or ornamental serration may be applied to many forms. 
Note 2. — Combinations of the types may appear in one specimen and 
any type may be infinitely varied by individual caprice. 


Gkouxp STüNE 
І. Problematical forms. 
t. Lamine (i. e., at ‘‘spuds,'’ ** gorgets,"' and pendants). 


уре. 
(4) Spade-shaped. 
(8) Ovate. 
(а) Sides concave (not common). 
(4) Sides straight. 
(¢) Sides convex. 
(С) Leaf-shaped. 
(D) Spear-shaped, 
CE) Rectangular. 
(a) Sides concave. 
(4) Sides straight. 
(rc) Sides convex. 
(.F) Shield-shaped. 
(G) Pendants. 
(a) Celt-shaped. 
(6) Rectangular. 
(c) Oval or circular. 
2. Resemblances to known forms. 
(4) Animal-shaped stones. 
(.B) Boat-shaped stones. 
(C) Bar-shaped stones. 
(a) Longer, resembling true ‘* bars." 
(8) Shorter, *' ridged '' or '* expanded gorgets."' 
(D) Spool-shaped stones. 
(4E) Pick-shaped stones. 


T 
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(F) Plummet-shaped stones. 
CG) Geometrical forms. 
(a) Spheres. 
(6) Hemispheres. 
(¢) Crescents. 
(a) Cones. 
3, Perforated stones with wings. 
(4) Wings with constant rate of change of width. 
(a) Wings expanding from perforation. 
(4) Wings with sides parallel. 
(г) Wings contracting from perforation, 
(E) Wings with varying rate of change of width, 
I1. Tubes and tube-shaped stones. 
IIL Beads. 
IV. Pitted stones other than hammerstones. 


The Committee finally takes pleasure in thanking the following mem- 
bers for assistance rendered : 

Prof. N. H. Winchell, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Prof. 
Henry Montgomery, University of Toronto; Prof. William N. Bates, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Dr H. Kinner, St Louis; Dr 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University ; Mr M. Raymond Harrington, 
New York; Mrs Zelia Nuttall, Coyoacán, D.F., Mexico: Mr C. C. 
Willoughby, Harvard University ; Dr Walter Hough, National Museum ; 
Dr Nicolas León, Mexico; Mr F. S. Dellenbaugh, New York; Prof. F. 
W. Putnam, Harvard University; Dr John M, Wulfing, St Louis; Mr 
Harlan I. Smith, American Museum of Natural History, New York; 
Rev. J. D. Marmor, New York; Mr Christopher Wren, Plymouth, 
Penn.; Dr A. W. Butler, Indianapolis; Dr H. W. Shimer, Boston; 
Prof W. H. Holmes, Washington ; Mr Richard Herrmann, Dubuque, 
lowa; Dr H. F: ten Kate; Tokyo; Dr J. B. Ambrosetti, Buenos. Aires, 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The American indian as a Product of Environment, with Special Reference 
fo the Puchim. Ву А. ), Еүхх. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 

1907, 8°, 275 pp., ill. 

This work is the outgrowth of a degree thesis originally prepared for 
the University of Colorado, and deals with the old problem of the relation 
of man to environment, taking most of its illustrations from the sedentary 
tribes of the Southwest, of which the author has personal knowledge. It 
notices in succession flora, fauna, and human inhabitants, homes, food 
and clothing, government, education, industries, religion, and ceremonies. 

The treatment is good and shows close study of geographic and cli- 
matic cause and effect, but the author is frequently in error in his specific 
statements, chiefly from following such general, and therefore unreliable, 
theorists as Morgan and Brinton. For instance, the clan system, instead 
of being universal as Morgan taught, is now shown by Swanton to have 
been of extremely limited range. The chief usefulness of the dog was 
not as a hunter, but as a sentry at the home camp. — '' Superstition '' 
seems hardly the word in an ethnologic treatise, and it is extremely 
doubtful if Indian hospitality had its reason in the fear of possibly offend- 
ing a god in disguise. "The statement that among the Pueblos ** several 
rabbits were killed in the course of а year hardly does justice to the 
Hopi and Zufüi rabbit drives. "The author's chapter on the effect of 
civilization upon the native race covers the ground very effectively. 

James Mooney. 


True Indian Stories, with Glossary ef indiana Indian Names. By J. P. DUNN. 

Indianapolis : Sentinel Printing Company, 1908, 16°, 320 рр., Ш. 

'The author of this little volume of studies from the pioneer days of 
Indiana is the secretary of the State Historical Society, a trained writer 
and investigator, and our most competent authority on ail that relates to 
the Indian tribes of the Ohio valley. The sketches were originally 
written for newspaper publication and have been remodeled for more 
permanent form. 

Of the dozen stories presented nearly every one is in some measure 
known to students of the early history of the Middle West, but never 
before have all the facts been so well hunted down, brought into con- 
nected sequence, and told ina way to convey their full meaning of tragedy 
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and human interest. Of special interestare the stories of the death of the 
witches, by command of the Shawnee Prophet ; the account of William 
Wells, the Kentucky captive and interpreter, killed while defending the 
prisoners at the Fort Dearborn massacre; the ** Tragedy of the Falls," 
the murder of a party of friendly Indians and the tria] (and later exe- 
cution) of the murderers, where '*every juryman wore moccasins and 
carried a hunting knife;'" the narmtive of Frances Slocum, the lost 
captive of Wyoming ; and ** The Trail of Death,'' telling of the forced 
removal of the Potawatomi in 1838. 

An index glossary of 67 pages gives the correct Indian form and 
etymology of nearly all the local names in the state, of Indian origin or 
connection, The numerous illustrations are nearly all of special his- 
torical value. The volume might well be used as a history reading book 
in the schools of the Ohio Valley region. 

James Mooney. 


The Application af Statistical Methods to the Problems of Psychophysics. By 
F. M. Urban, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: The 
Psychological Clinic Press, 1908. 8°, 221 рр. 

This book is written for the modern psychologist, treating quite fully 
one of his very important problems. In the same way that statistical 
methods and the application of the probability concept have furnished a 
ray of hope to the anthropologist when dealing with the intricate prob- 
lems confronting him, they have appealed to the psychologist. It is not 
our purpose to give a digest or even comment on the present work in its 
entirety, because it is not primarily important to anthropologists. On the 
other hand, the intricate methods of statistical procedure are for some 
reason so difficult of approach and their understanding depends so much 
on the minute details of presentation that any new demonstration of their 
applicability and significance will be welcome to anthropologists, even 
though the subject matter be entirely psychological. 

Dr Urban states rather clearly that the probability and frequency 
concepts must underlie every procedure with phenomena in which the 
frequency of a given observation result isa part of the data. Of special 
interest tothe psychologists is Dr Urban's claim that judgments of rela- 
tivity when expressed in terms of quantity are also susceptible to treatment 
by the same concept, if indeed they be explicable by any other concept 
whatsoever. One of the first and in some respects the only exact found- 
ation to psychophysics was conceived in Weber's law and the work of 
Fechner with lifted weights by which efforts were made to find a unit of 
experience that was equivalent to à unit of quantity. ‘Taking this asa 
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starting point, the author repeated the experiments to secure a series of 
observations which in turn were subjected to keen analysis from the 
standpoint of statistical methods, — While in a certain sense the search of 
the early investigators for a unit of experience was successful, it remained 
for Dr Urban to point out clearly that the assumption of such a unit a& 
anact of judgment was susceptible to direct treatment by the method of 
errors. Now, the whole basis of the theory of error probability may be 
said to be psychological, the correction and approximation of observations 
in engineering, astronomy, etc, being a rectification of the judgments 
made by the observers. Since the author has treated very clearly some 
of the underlying concepts of the statistical method, his publication may 
he recommended to those interested in the application of these methods. 

In his monograph the author presents three subjects: the results of 
experiments with lifted weights in which judgment was made asto rela- 
tive values, some ways of applying statistical methods to the results of 
such observations, and a metaphysical discussion of psychological events 
as opposed to objective facts. By an ingenious calculation the author 
determines what may be called psychometric functions, pertaining to the 
judgments observed by him. As to how far his interpretation as to the 
relation between mental and objective events will prove satisfactory is a 
matter which cannot now be determined, Yet the point that “! there is 
no difference between our treatment of psychological observations and 
the methods by which physical observations are treated, and we may say 
in general that the mathematical representation of empirical observations 
is nothing else than an idealization of experience'' is, within its meaning, 
well taken. Unfortunately many students fail to perceive this truth with 
respect to the more statistical phase of anthropological work. 

CLARK WÜISSLER. 


Kraniologische Studien an Altiigyptern. Mit 14 eingedrucklien. Abbildungen 
wed 4 Tüfeln. Jmaugural- Dissertation. zur Erlangung der philosophi- 
shen Dokiorwhride der Hohen philosophichen Fakultät der Universität 
Zürich, vorgeleg? ven BRUNO ÛETTEKING aus Hamburg. Begutacktet 
ven Herrn Professor Dr Kuponr. Magis. Braunschweig : Vieweg, 
15908, 90 pp. 

This study of ancient Egyptian skulls served as the author's thesis for 
the Ph.D. at the University of Zürich under Professor Martin; It is 
based on the examination and measurements of 161 mummy-heads col- 
lected in 1896 by Professor Martin, chiefly on the necropolis of Thebes, 
and twenty-one others, of which nineteen came from Sakkara, After 
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describing the material (pp. r-r1), the author takes up in turn. the 
detailed study of the skulls (pp. 11-55) and the race-question. (pp. 
25-65). Among the conclusions from the craniological point of view 
are the following: The ancient Egyptian type is dolichocephalic-meso- 
cephalic, with but a small (6.9 per cent.) brachicephalic element. The 
prominence of the occipital squama is characteristic, The face is meso- 
prosopic, the nose mesorrhine, the eye mesoconch. The ancient Egyp- 
tians were an orthagnathic race, ‘Taking all things into consideration 
their craniological type was of no extreme form, but Pruner Bey's dis- 
tinction between the fae and the gress types (represented to-day in the 
Fellaheen and the Copts) is confirmed. The question of negroid influence 
upon the ancient Egyptian skull-form is still open, likewise the question 
in how far the gross type and the mixed form influenced by the negroid 
areone and the same. ‘There seems also some evidence that with rise of 
civilization occurred an increase in the size of the brain (influencing the 
size and form of the skull), and a corresponding decrease with retro- 
gression in culture. 

Concerning questions of race, Dr Oetteking holds: т. So far as is 
now known, man appeared in Egypt in the present geological period 
(alluvium). z. The Egyptian people is ethnically composite. 3. Its 
elements are ; Bushmen, Negroes, Libyans, and Hamito-Semites. 4. The 
influence of these races upon the Egyptian skull cannot yet be given 
exact craniometric expression. 5. The fundamental division into jine 
and gross types is demonstrable at all periods of the ethnic development 
of the Egyptians. 6. The average type of the ancient Egyptian resembles 
most the Hamito-Semitic. 

A good bibliography (pp. 66-69, two columns to the page) is ap- 
pended. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


La Parole Humaine, Etudes de phitologie nouvelle d'apris une langue a” 

Amérigue, Раг А. BrRLOIN. Paris; Montréal; 1908. 221 pp. 

This isa curious book. "Twenty or more years ago the author came 
into contact with the Canadian Algonquin (the linguistic material is 
largely Cree and Algonquin of Cuoq, with some Ojibwa), and, interested 
in their ** Algic '" speech, as he calls it, using Schooleraft’s.invention, he 
went into the matter deeper and deeper, finding in this savage language 
“marks of affinity with European tongues, relations of physical and meta- 
physical order, and besides, curious concordances with the Bible."" Pages 
20-118 are occupied by an interesting sketch of the phonetics, morphol- 
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ogy, and grammar of the Algonquin language, and some hazardous views 
in semantics and etymology are set forth, particularly as to the signifi- 
cance of consonants and vowels, Chapters х-хи (рр. 118-170) аге соп- 
cerned with ** linguistic affinities'' between the **Algic'' and various 
Aryan tongues (Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, German, English, etc. ), which 
are thought to be beyond the range of mere chance. Such, е. g., аге the 


following : 

 Algic asin German sirin. 
aki (land) Latin ager. 
&in (pointed) English сен. 
ійше (жотап) Latin «cer. 
pim (fat) Latin одг, 
irf (measure) Latin йит. 
we (woman) English w/e. 


By means of vocal and consonantal interchanges many more of such 
‘€concordances*' are made out. Their impossibility as linguistic evi- 
dence is seen when one glances into the etymology, ¢. g., of the English 
word éeen or the Latin offers. The author's exploitation of the three 
*: fundamental phonemes a, /, o'* is interesting but quite eufré. — Some of 
the grammatical ** coincidences '" are even more so, — it is asked, whether 
the Latin future -^o, imperfect -Aam, German past participle ge-, are not 
identical with ** Algic "' -w7, -dan, 4:-. All this leads the author to the con- 
clusion that the ** Algic '' is rather the primitive trunk of Indo-European 
speech than a mere sister-language of the family, After chapters on 
natural language and the philosophy of language, M. Berloin goes still 
farther afield, declaring (p. 192) that ** from whatever side we set out, 
we reach Algic, and, why, therefore, is not Algic the natural language 
of man ?' In the last brief chapter (pp. 207—216) he asserts that pos- 
sessing the characteristics here discussed, *' Algic'' is really the primitive 
language of mankind, having escaped the general confusion of Babel, 
that linguistic cataclysm which submerged the rest. In an out-of-the- 
way corner of America lives yet ** the tongue spoken by our first parent 
in Eden, when his mind awoke to the knowledge of divine and human 
things and his mouth sought to utter them at the imitiative of the Creator 
himself.'"  Butthere is more poetry than truth in these words of an aged 
enthusiast | 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
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Оғһиатен und Sprackwissenschaft, Ursprache und Hepriffsentwickinng. 
VonDr C, TÀugER. Mitr Titelbild. Zürich; Verlag. Art. Institut Orell 
Flssli, 1908. 2509 pp. 


‘This is another excursion into the primitive speech of man, like the 


which it is sought to prove ‘the original linguistic unity of Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Oceania, and even America.’ Trombetti's work came to 
the attention of the author only in time for him to note (pp. 253-207] 
that his own conclusions were largely confirmed. On the basis of Indo- 
Germanic comparative philology, using Curtius as chief authority, Dr 
Tauber decides that there are two fundamental laws of language: (1) 
the. *' Urwort '' isa substantive of the most primitive, concrète significa- 
tion, (2) these words are monosyllabic. Such “original roots'' of 
language are: ma (food, drink), pe (food, protection), wa (fluid), ѓа 
(wood), /z (meadow, water), 4a (cattle). The hook is devoted to the 
task of unmasking these roots wherever they lie hidden in the innumer- 
able place-names af the whole continent of Europe, ete, The chron- 
ological order of the appearance of these “‘ Urworte '' the author con- 
siders to have been ma, fa, aa, fa, la, ha, representing, respectively, 
the ideas of milk-drinking (infant-mother), the father, the feeling of 
wetness, the wood as dwelling, the feeding-place of cattle and the water- 
place, the cattle. This argument is equaled only by some of the philo- 
logical statements elsewhere in the book. The roots sa and par, €. g., 
appear in Latin pape and parer, pratum, paima, German Arei, English 
full, etc., besides in many place-names of Romance, Teutonic, and Sla- 
vonic origin, According to Dr Tauber the root far occurs in numerous 
Slavonic and Siberian place-names, and is even to be found in Argentina 
and Brazil; also in other regions of America, as the following extract 
shows (p. 261): “Іп Mexiko hiess das erste der in Anahuac ein- 
gewanderten Volker im Munde ihrer Unterwerfer und. Nachfolger, der 
Azteken, Zo/febem. Sind das cine Art ' Buschmünner'? ' 7o/ea’ oder 
Cle" bedeutel nàmlich *Binse'. Es gibt einen Ortsnamen Јам 
( 2 * Binsenort'), und * Tollan,’ jetzt 7/2, war ebenfalls eine Stadt der 
Tolteken.  ZWw/areheisst ein Seein Kalifornien. — Zoron/e in Kanada soll 
ein indianischer Name sein und bedeuten aum im Wasser." "' 

In this. way the author claims to have “ bridged over the yawning 
gulf between natural science and philology," and *'made clear the 
embryonal development of human language and the human mind" (p. 
207). The roots of language everywhere are the same and their evo- 
lution from the ** Ursprache "" can now be traced in all their later exten- 
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sions and combinations. ‘This can easily be done if one is willing to 
derive German Waid, English Hales, Latin Pellefri, French Gascogne, 
Spanish Fercaya, all from one and the same root, or to connect in like 
manner Tyer, Trieste, and. Zbronto. 
The book is well printed and is provided with a very good index. 
ALEXANDER. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Les [ndiens Jibaros, — Étude géographique, historique et ethnographique. — Dr 
Rivet. Paris: 1908, 114 pp., 25 hgs., map. 

This monograph, reprinted from Z'Anthropologie for 1907 and 1908, 
isa welcome addition to the anthropological literature of South American 
primitive peoples. The Jivaros, whose language forms a distinct stock, 
occupy a triangular area in Ecuador, bounded on the west by the eastern 
Cordillera of the Andes, on the northeast and east by the river Pastaza 
(from where it leaves the Cordillera to its junction with the Amazon), on 
the south by the Amazon itself (from the mouth of the Pastaza to that of 
the Santiago), and the Cordillera de Condor extending west to east be- 
tween the valleys of the Santiago and Chinchipe. Some of their numer- 
ous tribes hardly know the white man at all, an occasional adventurous 
rubber-hunter or enthusiastic missionary being the only members of our 
гасе to enter upon certain parts of the Jivaro domain, ‘There are, how- 
ever, in this region a few settlements of Afaratecs, as the whites are 
termed, such as Canelos, Macas, Gualaquiza, and Zamora, of which the 
first had in 189o a population of 8oo, and the last less than 200, including 
Indians. The number of the Jivaros has greatly decreased since the com- 
ing of the Europeans, but there still exist some 20,000. The most populous 
tribes are the Aguarunas, Muratos, Antipas, and Huambizas. Physically 
the Jivaros *' are the finest and most robust type '' met with by the author 
in Ecuador. Bamboo tubes in the lobe of the ear, lip-sticks, face and 
body painting, ‘! crowns,"’ etc., are some of their ornamental devices, 
Houses, and not villages, are their characteristic places of abode, and the 
location of these changes about every six years. ‘The furniture 15 not ex- 
tensive, and any one who has three sets of clothing is accounted rich in 
his tribe.. Fowls, pigs, and dogs are their only domestic animals, besides 
parrots and an occasional monkey, The dogs are kept tied day and night 
to the foot of the beds of the women. Excessive use of tobacco is a vice 
caught wp from the whites, The national weapon is the spear; they use 
also (һе ғағбасап, or blow-pipe, and the throwing.stick. The Jivaro is 
an early riser, being up at 3A. M., to recite, as the head of his family, 
the tribal history; at 6 r. M. he is always home again—=in normal 
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times never being out at night. He works about two hours a day when 
at home. His knowledge of woodcraft is great. When not fishing and 
hunting he visits his relations and friends, for which procedure there is 
regular primitive etiquette. Polygamy is in vogue and the position or 
woman is quite low, It is doubtful whether the Jivaros ever practised 
the custom of the cewvade, which has been attributed to them by certain 
writers. Notrue social groups and not even *' the least embryo of govern- 
ment’ exist among these Indians. The wibesare nothing more than ‘*the 
ensemble of allied and. often. related families ready in case of need to 
render each other aid and assistance. Trade and commerce are in their 
infancy, the traffic in salt being perhaps the most important on account 
of the rarity of this article and the jealousy with which the neighboring 
peoples exploit the salt deposits in the forests. According to Dr Rivet 
‘* a state of war is the normal condition ofthe Jivaros,"" but the ** courage '' 
of these Indians resembles the cunning of the cat, rather than the valor 
of the warrior elsewhere. ‘The Jivaros are famous for their халла, Ог 
nummified human heads, the most esteemed war trophies; tò the consid- 
eration of which pages 73-90 are devoted. Sometimes heads of animals 
(Dr Rivet cites the case of a sloth) are treated in a similar manner. 

In spite of the general tendency of the missionaries to ascribe poverty 
of religious ideas or an almost entire absence of them to these Indians, 
their religious and superstitious acts, like their traditions, about which so 
little is known, are numerous. The Jivaro have deluge and creation 
legends, and traditions concerning race-origins. Their highest divinity 
is Zgwanehi, which term the missionaries have now appropriated for the. 
devil, designating the God of the Christians by the word Fusa {from / іші 
or Dios), lt is JguancAi who alirects all the important acts in the life 
of the Jivaro, and the means of entering into communication with him 
is by drinking* an infusion of mafema ( Banisferia caapi) on a high and 
isolated hill. ‘The idea of natural death is not entertained by the Jivaros, 
all diseases and all deaths being considered the work of an enemy through 
the medium of a “medicine-man"' or sorcerer. These Indians believe 
in. another life, as is shown by their funeral rites, but the other life is 
nothing more than the continuance of this on earth, Of their festivals 
the chief ones are (besides the marriage ceremonies) the women’s festival, 
celebrated when the yuca, or the banana trees, planted by the newly- 
married couple, are ripe; the tobacco festival (so-called by reason of the 
large amount of the decoction consumed), which has for its object the 
securing of fertility in the fields, the fattening and prolific reproduction 
of pigs, etc. ; and the £samtia-£ucur, or festival of the /san/sas, a sort of 
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expiatory ceremony. Of their arts, pottery seems the most noteworthy. 

Dance, music, and song are not in high honor— the dances of the 

Jivaros, indeed, lack grace. “Their morality is utilitarian, and the Jivaro 

is neither good nor had. — As to brains and character, *' the Tivaro is one 

of the most intelligent Indians of South America, when alcohol and marema 
have not exercised upon him their disastrous influence." He hasan ir- 
resistible passion for freedom and a perfect horror of subjection. His 
idleness has been exaggerated ; it is perhaps rational. As to the chance 
of civilizing the Jivaros, Dr Rivet takes a pessimistic view, holding that 

‘where the missionaries of the 18th century, more experienced and 

more zealous, have utterly failed, those of our own day have but little 

chance of success.'" To this interesting sketch of a people ‘* doomed 
to disappear swifily with a rapid peopling by the whites of the provinces 
of the upper Amazon,"' Dr Rivet promises to add later a special memoir 
on the Jivaro language. 

ALEXANDER ЕЁ. CHAMRERLAIN, 

A Bilarraphy of. Congo Languages. By FREDERICK Stank. University of 
Chicago, Department of Anthropology, Bulletin V. Chicaga- 1908. 
8*, 97 pp.. ill. 

Professor Starr's BibiegrapAy is issued as a foundation, as solid as 
one man could make it, upon which other students of. African linguistics 
will build as opportunity and persistence offer them the chance to do so. 
Meanwhile, to those only incidentally interested in this particular field, 
Professor Starr's pages leave on the mind of one who glances over them, 
an impression, curiously distinct and most unusual for an ordinary bihli- 
ographical contribution, regarding the character of the language with 
which it deals. "The title pages reproduced in facsimile have been 
selected so as to show not alone the rare, but also the typical, works of 
different periods. “Those of contemporary dates are reénforced by photo- 
graphs of several of the mission offices in which a large number of these 
books were printed, and of some of the native workers. Another and 
novel feature isthe series of small portraits, fairly complete, of the authors 
who contribute three or more titles included in the bibliography. 

G. P. W: 
SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 

BELLO Y RODRIGUEZ, SILVESTRE. Le fémur et le tibia chez l'homme et 
les anthropoldes (variations suivant le sexe, l'Àge et Ia race), — Paris: G. Jat- 
ques, éditeur, rg9og.  8*, 120 pp., 3 pl, 14 figs. 

CaxrAILHAC, ÉMILE, e£ BnevtL, HExkir. Peintures et gravures murales 
des cavernes paléolithiques. La Caverne d'Altamira a Santillane près San- 
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tander (Espagne). Imprimerie de Monaco: 1906 [1008]. 4°, viii, 287 pp., 
37 pls., figs. 

DesENEDETTI, SALv. Excursión arqueoligica 4 las ruinas бе Кірдп 
(Valle Calchaqui— Provincia de Salta) — Facultad de Filosofía y Letras. — Publi- 
caciones de li Sección Antropológica, No. 4. Buenos Aires: 1908. 87, 655 
pp. 35 figs., t pl. 

DeLaume, JakonAxtox,  DieZeugung im Glauben, Sitten und Briuchen 
der Volker. Verdeutscht und Ergánzt von Friedrich S, Krauss und Karl 
Reiskel Leipzig: Deutsche Verlagaktiengesellschaft, 1909, — 4°, 4 HL, 349 
pp. 372 figs. 

Hkxgv, Vicrog, [La magie dans l'indie antique. — 2* édition. Paris : 
Librairie Critique, 1909. — 12*, xl, 288 pp. 

HERNÁNDEZ, JUAN MARTINEZ El Chilam Balam de Mani ó Códice Pérez. 
Edicion cuidadosamente revisada con un prologo. Merida de Yucatan: [m- 
prenta del Colegio San José de Artes y Oficios, 1909. — 18*, 18 pp. 

HongEs, WiLLtAM RoMAINE. Carl Wimar. A Biography. Catalogue 
of pictures and illustrations furnished by Charles Reymershofier, Galveston, 
Texas: Published by Charles Reymershoffer, 1908. 8^, 37 pp., plates. 

A sketch witha list of theknowtn cameases o( an artist celebrates for his Indian pictures 

Low, Ronert H. The Northern Shoshone. (Anthropological Papers, 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist, N. Y., 1909, IT, pt. 2, pp. 163-306, 1 pl, 20 figs.) 

MaAnerr, R. R, The threshold of religion, London: Methuen & Co. 
[t909]. 16°, хіх, 173 pp. 

Chapters: on: Preanimistic religion; From spell to prayer; Is. taboo à. negative 
magic? ; The conception af wana; A Sociological view of comparative religion, 

Orres, Fris F. Alfarerias del noroeste Argentino, (Deas Anales del 
Museo de La Plata; Buenos Aires, 1907, 2* ser., 1, $—49, B pls., 32 figs.) 

Рама, Ricaxpo (hijo) La uta del Peri. Tesis para el. bachillerato 
en medicina. Lima: Imprenta de * El Lucero," 1908, — 8^, 104 pp., 7 pls. 

Puoss, Herseicn, wef Nantress, Max, Das Weib in der Natur- und 
Völkerkunde, Anthropologische Studien von Dr, Heinrich Moss und Dr. 
Max Bartels. eunte starke vermehrte Auflage. Nen bearbeitet umd heraus- 
gegeben von: Dr. Paul Bartels. Leiptig: Th. Griben's Verlag (L Fernau), 
1908, 2 vols. 8°, xxiv, 986 pp., pl ty, figs. 1-425; vill, 284 pp., pl vis, 
hg. 426-700, 

Теш, Алло С. La antigüedad de la siflis en el Perù. Universidad 
Mayar de San Marcos, Facultad de Medicina, Lima: 19009. 5°, 208, iv 
ры, Із різ. 

UnnExmEcH, C. C. Grammatische onderscheidingen in het Algonkisch, 
voornamelijk gedemonstreerd aan het Otchipwe-Dialect. (Reprinted from 
Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling 
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Letterkunde, 4e Reeks, Deel X.) Amsterdam: Johannes Müller, 1909. 
8^, 20 pp. 

VAN Eprs, PERCY M.  Cavadutta. A great pre-Colonial Mohawk village 
site, (Reprint from 2d Annual Schenectady County Historical Society, 
Schenectady, М. Ү,, 1909.) 8°, 9 pp., 2 різ. 

VAN GENKEP, ARNOLD. Les rites de passage, — Étude systématique des 
rites, Paris: Librairie Critique, 1909. — 12^, viii, 288 pp. 

WREN, HRISTOPHER. ‘Turtle shell rattles and other implements from 
Indian graves at Athens, Pa, Reprinted from Proceedings and Collections, 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, Wilkes-Barré, 1008. 87, 18 
рр.. 5 figs. 

WUNDT, WILHELM: Völkerpsychólogie. Eine Untersuchung der Ent- 
wicklungsgesetre von Sprache, Mythus und Sitte.. Zweiter Band, Mythus und 
Religion. Dritter Teil, Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 1909. 8°, xii, 792 pp. 


FOREIGN NOTES 
MauunauRgY KiNG05 CIRCLE 


Mr H. St John Gray contributes to the Leadon Times of December 
26 a full account ol excavations in tbe Maumbury Rings Circle, of which 
he was in charge. Of the work, Nature for December 31 says: © This 
has long been regarded as the site of a Roman amphitheater, and this 
view is corroborated by the fact that one of the most interesting discover- 
ies made was that of a stratum of shell fragments, quartz, flint, land-shells, 
etc., similar to that used by the Romans in other places to fill up uneven 
patches, to prevent the slipping of the gladiators, and to absorb the blood 
of combatants. Fragments of pottery also indicate Roman occupancy, 
and one portion of the site seems to have been fortified, holes for stakes 
cut in slabs of Purbeck limestone having been found at the point where 
the entrance of the arena was situated, It is interesting to find that this 
place was occupied by the Neolithic people as a fint workshop.. Flint 
flakes, cores, and hammer-stones were found scattered on part of the site, 
and the picks made of deers’ antiers were obviously the implements by 
which this early race excavated the remarkable pit whence the rough flints 
were obtained. This pit isat least 30 feet deep, one of the deepest archeo- 
logical excavations on record, one of those at Grime's Grave being a few 
feet deeper. It is much to be desired that a site which seems to have been 
almost continuously occupied since Neolithic times by various peoples 
should be fully investigated, and it may be hoped that the appeal for help 
issued by Mr Gray from Taunton Castle, Somerset, may be with a liberal 
response." 


IMPERIAL BUREAU OF ANTHROPOLOGY FOR THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The present status of the project to establish an Imperial Bureau of 
Anthropology for the British Empire is ably presented by Dr A. C. Had- 
доп іп /Ма/уғе (ог March 18, as follows: 

it For many years past those who have appreciated the practical value 
of ethnology in the administration of our Empire have realized the neces- 
sity of a central organization for the registration and coordination of data 
collected by Government officials or others, for the giving of advice to those 
about to reside or travel in India or the colonies, and to serve asa central 
office where those at home could obtain trustwortny information concern- 
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ing the various races and peoples that collectively constitute the British 
Empire. At the Liverpool mecting of the British Association in 1896, Mr 
C. H. Read, of the British Museum, proposed the foundation of a bureau of 
this nature. In his presidential address to the anthropological section at 
the Dover meeting, three years later, he announced that the trustees of the 
British Museum had undertaken the working of the bureau under his own 
supervision, if the Treasury would make a small yearly grant. Owing to 
lack of adequate support very little has been accomplished to render 
effective Mr Read's laudable endeavor. 

“The need for such an establishment has been increasingly felt. 
‘Thanks to the zeal of Prof. W. Ridgeway of Cambridge, the president of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, the matter has again been taken up. 
He drew up a memorial which has been signed by a large numberof influ- 
ential persons in all departments of activity, statesmen, eminent adminis- 
trators of India and the colonies, members of Parliament, merchants, 
students of all branches of the humanities, anthropologists, and many 
others. The memorial refers to the utility of anthropology in other de- 
partments of intellectual and practical life; for example, several of our 
distinguished administrators, both in India and the colonies, have pointed 
out that most of the mistakes made by officials in dealing with natives are 
due to lack of training in the rudiments of ethnology, primitive sociology, 
and primitive religion. Nor is it only for the administrator that training 
in anthropology and facility for its further study are important, — For pur- 
poses of commerce it is of vital necessity that the manufacturer and the 
trader should be familiar with the habits, customs, arts, and tastes of the 
natives of the country with which, or in which, they carry ọn their busi- 
ness. The Germans have long since seen the value of such a training ; 
they have spent, and are spending, large sums annually in promoting the 
study of the ethnology of all parts of the world, and their remarkable 
success im trade in recent years, not only with primitive and barbaric 
races, but also in China and Japan, is largely due to this fact. 

“The training of young officials is a matter of national importance, 
and there is evidence that some of our leading administrators are fully 
alive to its value. Recently, Sir Reginald Wingate addressed a letter to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in which he gsked whether 
those universities were prepared to give instruction in ethnology and 
primitive religon to probationers for Sudan Civil Service; the Oxford An- 
thropological Committee and the Cambridge Board of Anthropological 
Studies at once replied in the affirmative, and courses of instruction in 
those subjects have already commenced, No provision has as yet been 
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made anywhere for the training of schoolmasters and medical officers in 
anthropometry, to fit them to take measurements of school children and 
Army recruits. Yet this branch of anthropology is one of highest im- 
portance, not simply for scientific reasons, but because of its practical 
bearing on the great question of physical deterioration, which has long 
engaged the attention of anthropologists and the medical profession, and 
has lately been discussed in. Parliament. 

“The memorial urges the establishment in London of a bureau in 
which all the distinguished anthropologists of the kingdom could meet on 
common ground, as do all the leading mathematicians, physicians, chem- 
ists, and biologists in the Royal Society. All the elements of such a 
bureau already exist in the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, ‘This bureau would collect information respecting the 
ethnology, institutions, arts, religion, and laws of all races, especially of 
those in the British Empire, and it would publish the notes sent m by ob- 
servers in all parts of the world, issuing these in the form of bulletins. 
The bureau might confer a diploma on officials, scientific travellers, and 
others who had submitted to a proper test of their distinctian in some 
branch of anthropology, and it would approve for certificates schoolmas- 
ters and others who had shown themselves competent to make anthropo- 
metrical observations in the examinations held under the direction of the 
bureau, In view of the services which such a bureau would render to the 
nation, ‘we respectfully petition His Majesty's Government to make an 
annual grant of soo/, to the Royal Anthropological Institute for carrying 
out the scheme set forth, and also to grant a suitable set of rooms in the 
Imperial Institute.’ 

' [t is not proposed that the teaching of ethnology should form part of 
the work of the bureau. For many years past instruction has been given 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in various departments of 
anthropology. In the University of London are the only two professors 
of sociology in the kingdom, and instruction has also been given in eth- 
nology for several years, and the University of Liverpool has a professor 
of social anthropology. ‘Thus, although most of the teaching appoint- 
ments are financially starved and work under unfavorable conditions, the 
foundations have been laid foranthropological instruction in several of 
our universities. 

«On March ta the Prime Minister received an influential deputation 
at the House of Commons, which presented to him the memorial urging 
the Government to establish an Imperial Bureau of Anthropology in con- 
nection with the Royal Anthropological Institute. Professor Ridgeway 
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pointed out that the science of anthropology could be of the highest pos- 
sible service to the State in the training of Colonial and Indian adminis- 
trators, and that it was also a necessity for commercial success. Sir Ed- 
ward Candy said, in reply to the Prime Minister, that he would make 
anthropology a compulsory subject. 

The Prime Minister said that he entirely agreed that anthropology 
was becoming every year more and more, not only an important, but an 
indispensable branch of knowledge, not merely for scholars, but for per- 
sons who were going to undertake the work of administration in an Em- 
pire like ours, whether in India or in Crown Colonies, While he would 
hesitate to express anything like a considered and final opinion as to 
whether anthropology ought to be included asa compulsory subject for ex- 
amination, he was quite satisfied that it was highly desirable that it should 
become a regular subject of study, and enter into the normal equipment 
of voung men who went to the outlying regions of the Empire and en- 
countéred strange conditions of life. He did not, however, hold out 
anything like an assurance, or even an expectation, that the pecuniary 
grant they had asked for would be accorded. Evidently he feared that 
other learned societies might also urge their claims for Government sup- 
port, but he did not appear to realize that a. grant lor a bureau ison а 
different footing from one merely to a society as such. The need for a 
bureau of ethnology is urgent, and it should he remembered that to 
equip. à bureau as an independent body would be much more expensive 
than affiliating It with a society which already possesses the nucleus of 
the requisite organization, It is to be hoped that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will be generous to this scheme, which ts certainly one 
of national importance. 

‘* An additional argument for the establishment of the bureau isto be 
found in the Sargent prize essay by the Rev, H. A. Junod, on ‘The best 
means of preserving the traditions and customs of the various South Afri- 
can native races” (Report South African Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1907 [1908], p. 142). The Rev. H. A. Junod isa 
sympathetic missionary who is well known for his studies on the ethnology 
of the Ba-ronga. In this essay he points out how the old lore is passing 
out of remembrance or becoming modified, and he adds, * What is wanted 
isa central agency which would receive the materials collected by people 
on the spot and publish them in a way which would make them available 
for science at large. There ought to be created without delay a South 
African Anthropological Commission, which would answer to the need 
just pointed out.’ It would be a credit to South Africa if the scheme 
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outlined by M. Junod could be carried out, and all such local enterprises 
should be affiliated with a central bureau in London.” 


Necrom CHARACTERS IN EGYPT 

Mr Charles S. Myers finds ( Journal Anthropological Institute, vol. 
xxxvi, Jan.—June, 1908, pp. 99-147) that the cause of the increase of 
négroid characters among the Moslems and Copts of Egypt as one pro- 
ceeds from the Mediterranean toward the First cataract, is due to en- 
vironment and not to race mixture, Mr Myers’ extended Investigations 
of the anthropology of Egypt show that the prevalent idea that Caucasian 
and negroid races have constituted the Egyptian population from the 
most ancient times to the present is unfounded. He says: “Our new 
anthropometric data favor the view which regards the Egyptians always 
as a homogeneous people who have varied now toward Caucasian, now 
toward negroid characters (according to environment), showing such close 
anthropometric affinity to Libyan, Arabian, and like neighboring peoples, 
showing such variability and possibly such power of absorp- 
tion, that from the anthropometric standpoint no evidence 
is obtainable that the modern Egyptians have been appre- 
elably affected by other than sporadic Sudanese admixture.” 

wW: Н. 
NEEDLE-CASE FROM GRINNELL LAND 


After the publication of my paper on the Eskimo of 
Raffin land and Hudson bay (vol. xv, pt. 2, Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History), 1 found, on look- 
ing over some of my old sketches, that a needle-case of the | 
same type as that described on page 433 0f the publication 
cited is in the collections of the British Museum, I am 
obliged to the courtesy of Mr Read fora drawing of the 
specimen, whichishere reproduced. The object was found 
at Rawlings bay, on the west coast of the Smith Sound Gi i 
region, in a district now uninhabited. — It will be observed | 7" йы 
that the specimen resembles most closely the two needle- — Fic, 16, 
cases represented in figure 234, 4 and z, of the publication Bone needle- 
cited. The general shape is almost identical with the ае rom Raw- 

tomm 2 СИЕ | | lings bay, Smith 
specimen from Southampton island (fig. 234, ¢), from Бена Зая 
which, however, it differs in being ornamented with incised |x, ) 
designs. "The spur lines at the top and bottom differ from | 
those of most of the other specimens in having the spurs placed in the 
same direction, not pointed toward one another, The type differs some- 
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what from the modern type of. Smith sound, but I do nat think that too 
much stress should be laid on this point, since some of the specimens from 
Southampton island show also a considerable variation in type which makes 
them in a way more similar to the Smith Sound specimens. The speci- 
men here described shows that the distribution of this type of needle-case 
extended from the large islands of Hudson bay northward over Grinnell 
land to north Greenland. Franz Boas, 


PERUVIAN MANUSCRIPT DISCOVERY 


In arecent communication to the Adnigiiche Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften in Gottingen, Doctor Richard Peitschmann announces the dis- 
covery, among the manuscript treasures of the Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen, of a most valuable Peruvian picture manuscript of date 1587. It 
bears the mongrel Spanish title of Nena Corénica y Buen Gobierno, num- 
bers 1179 quarto pages, and deals chiefly with the history, religion, and 
social conditions of ancient Peru, particularly at the period of the conquest. 
li is written in a curious mixture of Kichua and jargon Spanish, and is the 
work of Don Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala, a native of the highest im- 
perialInca stock. — "he numerous pictures indicate a remarkable develop- 
mentof native art. Itisthe intention of Doctor Peitschmann to make early 
publication of the entire manuscript, for which he has received the willing 
permission of the library authorities. 

James Mooney. 


ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


William Jones, well known among ethnologists through his researches 
among the Central Algonquian Indians, died on March 28, 1909, of 
wounds received in an attack by hostile natives of the Philippine islands. 
Dr Jones, by descent a member of the Fox tribe, was educated at Hampton 
Institute. Later he went to Andover, and then to Harvard University, 
where he received the degree of A.B. — He continued hisstudies at Colum- 
bia University, where he held a fellowship and was later an assistant in 





WILLIAM Jone 


anthropology. He received the degree of Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity im 1go4. Although Dr Jones, in the course of his long residence in 
the East, had partially lost the practical knowledge of his native tongue, 
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he acquired it again in later years, and turned this knowledge and his in- 
timacy with the members of his tribe to good account in carrying on his 
investigations. Under the joint auspices of the American Museum of 
Natural History and the Bureau of American Ethnology, he visited the 
Sauk and Fox tribe in Тожа and Oklahoma, and supplemented his re- 
searches by investigations among the Kickapoo. The excellent collec- 
tions which he made on these journeys are now the property of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York- The first part of the re- 
silts of his studies has appeared, under the title әх Тех, аз Моите I 
of the Publications of the American Ethnological Society. This col- 
lection is the first considerable body of Algonquian lore published in 
accurate and reliable form in the native tongue, with translation rendering 
faithfully the style and the contents of the original. In form, and so 
far as philological accuracy is concerned, these texts are probably among 
the best North American texts that have ever been published. 

Along with the preparation of the texts, Dr Jones made a detailed 
study of the grammar of the Fox dialect, part of which was published in 
the American Anthropologist (vol. 6, 8. s., pp. 369-411), while a second 
part is to appear in the Mandbook of American fndian Languages, which is 
being prepared under the auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Dr Jones had also completed a number of brief papers of eminent value 
to anthropologists on account of the clearness of his understanding of the 
thoughts and ideas of the Indians. His paper on ‘* The Culture-Hero 
Tradition of the Sauk and Fox" (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 
T4, Igor, pp. 225-239), and that on ** The Concept of the Manitou "' 
(ibid., vol. 18, rgos, pp. 183-190), are excellent contributions to our 
knowledge of the Central Algonquian. 

Alter the completion of his field-work among the Sauk and Fox, Dr 
Jones was appointed research assistant in the Carnegie Institution, for the 
purpose of conducting investigations among the Central Algonquian. He 
spent two seasons of field-work among the Ojibwa Indians around Lake 
Superior, collecting a large amount of information on their folk-lore 
and customs. He acquired a thorough knowledge of the Ojibwa dialect, 
and was able to record a vast amount of material in the native tongue. 
Fortunately this material is so nearly completed that it will be possible to 
publish it, although not in that excellent form that Dr Jones would have 
been able to give it. This material will presumably remain our principal 
source of information on the Central Algonquian. The thorough 
of the subject that Dr Jones had attained is indicated in his brief paper 
on '* The Central Algonkin,'" contributed to the Anaual Archaeological 
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Report of Ontario, Canada, 19o5 (pp. 136—146), and in his paper con- 
tributed to the International Congress of Americanists, 1906, on ** Mor- 
tuary Observances and the Adoption Rites of the Algonkin Foxes of 
lowa'' (Congres International des Américantstes, 1906, vol. 1, pp. 263- 
277). 

In tgo7 DrJones was appointed by the Field Museum of Natural History 
in Chicago to conduct field-work in the Philippine islands. “Two years 
he spent in researches in Luzon, which were crowned with marked success, 
until in the spring of this year he fell a victim to his devotion to science. 
In him we have lost a faithful and painstaking investigator, a man of 
great promise. His training for work in North America was such that 
nobody is ever likely to fill his place. In possession of a fund of knowl- 
edge, he was modest and averse to display. Persistent and courageous 
in carrying out the work to which he had once devoted his energies, he 
did not shrink from privations and danger. His uprightness, courage, 
and modesty commanded the respect and love of all who came into close 


contact with him, | 
Franz Boas. 


Archeology of the Everglades region, Florida. — While visiting the 
Seminole Indians of Florida in February, 1908, I had occasion to make 
а trip into the Everglades for the purpose of collecting ethnological 
material. During this journey and another one made later, opportunity 
was found to make a few archeological observations, which, although 
lacking accurate measurements and details, may prove of interest. The 
archeological as well as the ethnological specimens secured are now in 
the collection of Mr George G. Heye, af New York City. 

Our first discovery was a series of refuse deposits, including a shell- 
mound, at the forks of New river 4 few miles west of Fort Lauderdale, ou 
the north side of the stream. On the surface of these, and on the edges 
washed by the current of the river, were picked up numerous potsherds 
and a few fragmentary implements of shell. To the northward, at a dis- 
tance of perhaps three hundred yards from the river, lay a group of 
mounds, six in number, forming a row nearly parallel to the course of 
the stream, The largest approximates some eight feet in height, with a 
diameter of fifty feet ; the smallest, about two feet in height and eight feet 
in diameter. Low embankments were noticed extending from some of 
the larger mounds toward the river. ‘There were also a number of small 
tumuli scattered about through the scrub palmetto. One of the larger 
mounds had been dug into by a previous explorer, who had discovered 
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One skeleton; àt least, judging from the whitened fragments of human 
bone on the pile of sand thrown from his excavation ; but our party 
trenched through another large mound ( fig. 18), with negative results. 





Fig. 18, — Mound and Excavators, Florida, 


Continuing westward, we dragged our canoe through the shallow 
waters at the head of New river and entered the deeper winding channels 
of ihat vast watery prairie, the Everglades. ‘The first night after leaving 
Mew river we reached the island known to the ™ Cracker '' alligator- 
hunters as Long key —a narrow strip of land and trees in a sea of bog 
and saw-grass. Near its western end we found a refuse deposit roughly 
estimated at two hundred feet in diameter, in some places extending down 
below water level, here about three feet from the surface. 

Not anticipating that we would do any excavation in the glades, we 
had left our shovels near the mounds, but we were able with improvised 
tools and one trowel to secure a small collection. Most abundant among 
the artifacts found were the potsherds, apparently in the main derived 
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from bowl-shaped vessels with incurved rims. Тһе decoration, when 
present, consists in some cases of rude incised patterns, while occasional 
examples were found showing the checkered imprints of the carved paddle. 
A broken shell celt; worked marine univalve shells (Assveor sp. 7), 
some of them perhaps club-heads, others plummet-like ; several small awl- 
like implements of bone, possibly projectile points, and an implement 
resembling a plummet, made of some soft stone, were also found. 





Fic, 19. — Large mound near Hungerland, edge of Everglades, Florida 


Like the modern Seminole, the ancient people seem to have been large 
users of turtles, theshelis and bones of which formed the greater part of 
the animal remains in the refuse heap ; but the bones of various mammals, 
the alligator, and different kinds of birds and fish, were also secured. 
Marine and Everglades shells were abundant, but the bulk of the heap 
consisted of black earth with occasional layers of ashes. 

Gn" Pumpkin Hammock," another island, some fifteen or twenty 
miles farther westward, we examined a similar deposit, which occupies 
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nearly the whole of the available dry land, with similar results. I have 
been told by the hunters that. there are traces of ancient camps on most 
of the Everglades islands. 

On another trip 1 found a mound built directly on the swampy plain 
of the Glades near '' Barley" Barber's trading store at '! Hungerland,'' 
about thirty miles west of Jupiter. On the dry land near by isa group 
of tumuli, including the largest I saw in Florida (fig. 19), which must be 
twelve or fifteen feet high. — This, like some of those at Fort Lauderdale, 
is provided with a raised way running from the mound toward the water. 

M. R. HARRINGTON. 





The Scope and Content of Anthropology.— In the last number of 
ihe American Anthropologist Prof. R. B. Dixon has a review of my little 
book on the above subject, for which I1 am on the whole very grateful. 
Suffering as a classifier of books under the great variety of opinions still 
prevalent among anthropologists with regard to the nomenclature, bound- 
aries, and even main subdivisions of the science, my chief aim was an 
attempt to outline a compromise that would have some chance of meeting 
with general acceptance, because founded, as shown in the appended 
bibliography, on the views of a number of well-known scientists, espe- 
cially in Germany and France. And I was glad to learn that a professional 
American anthropologist had no serious objections to offer with regard to 
this part of the book, although in many respects conclusions are reached 
that are at variance with theories generally advocated on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

But while my reviewer apparently is inclined to accept also the main 
features of the library classification offered, he finds serious fault with 
some of its details, and, although none can be less satisfied with many of 
these details than the author himself, I feel that some of the shortcomings 
mentioned are inevitable, owing to the incomplete state of the science it- 
self, and ought not to be laid at the door of a poor librarian, who, after 
all, can only accept existing conditions. 

The ideal classification of the literature of any science would no 
doubt be one in which provision was made for every conceivable subdivi- 
sion large enough to be made the subject of a separate pamphlet, and in 
which the arrangement was entirely logical and in ciose touch with the 
one followed by an ideal text-book on the science. But 2s it is the nature 
of the ideal to be unattainable, it is only a truism to state that the ideal 
text-book never is forthcoming, and still less so the ideal classification, 
which latter, after all, primarily must bea practical system of pigeonholes 
for existing and prospective literature on each subject treated, 
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When, therefore, Professor Dixon severely blames me for my subdivi- 
sion under systematic anthropology of the American race, I have of course 
to admit that the geographical scheme offered, instead of the requisite 
sub-races, is only an unsatisfactory makeshift and a failure. But so are, 
to my knowledge, to this day, the attempts made by anthropologists to 
establish such subdivisions, and it is not the business of the classifier of 
books to draw on his imagination in such cases, 

Professor Dixon knaws better than 1 that no such subdivisions, founded 
entirely on physical characteristics, have as yet been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, and it isa misunderstanding of my intentions to think that syste- 
matic anthropology, as here tentatively outlined, is meant to give any 
consideration whatever to linguistic or other purely ethnological features. 
It is true that the linguistic element, as regards the form of certain head- 
ings, could not well be avoided on account of the extant literature on the 
subject. But it seemed to me to be entirely out of the question to extend 
this inclusion to the some hundred linguistic stocks that have been pre- 
liminarily mapped out inside of the American race. Nor did it seem 
advisable to introduce the subdivision into Dolichocephalous, Mesaticeph- 
alous, and Brachycephalous tribes, as outlined by P. Topinard in his 
Anthropology and quoted by A, H. Keane in his Ethnology. Thè soma- 
tological literature dealing with the question does not fall in line that 
way. And the material, upon which this and other anatomical schemes 
are built, is, to my knowledge, too meager and quite inadequate for the 
purpose. If] am not mistaken, the scientists connected with the Bureau 
of American Ethnology even seem to despair of the possibility of estab- 
lishing, on purely anatomical grounds, a racial chart like the one mapped 
out for Europe. | therefore humbly submit that the shortcomings of my 
taxonomic scheme are not entirely due to my ** spending too little time 
in familiarizing myself with the more elementary principles of the 
science, '' 

Turning to the objections made to the ethnographical subdivisions of 
the Indians, I would admit that the criticism is better founded. It would 
perhaps have been well to give a full list of the numerous linguistic stocks 
that have been established with some show of scientific certainty ; but 
my own experience with the literature of the subject led me to believe that 
for the great majority of libraries in this and other countries the geo- 
graphical subdivision was on the whole satisfactory, and the few stocks 
and tribes given under the North American Indians were in no way meant 
to be exhaustive or logically coórdinated. — The headings introduced are, 
on the whole, taken from Dr Brinton's Jae American Race. 1 had 
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found them useful in dealing-with the literature in the Field Columbian 
Museum, and it will be observed that space is left in the notation for 
some thirty additional headings, which, added to the local subdivision by 
states, surely will suffice for most libraries. 

With regard to the omission of Polynesia, it is of course an unfortunate 
oversight in reading the proof. I find in my original manuscript the 
heading, ** Polynesia (except the Hawaiian Islands)." 'The reason for 
singling out the latter group, as well as New Zealand, is of course that the 
extant literature seems to make it convenient. 

Om the whole I venture to think that Professor Dixon's objections to 
these and, as hinted, other details not specified, are largely due to my 
failure to explain in the preface the general principles followed in my 
scheme of classification, While an attempt certainly was made not to 
violate the logical sequence of minor subdivisions also, and to avoid co- 
ordinating headings which are dissimilar as to extent or character, | never 
hesitated to make exceptions whenever the literature seemed to require 
it, as, for instance, in the case of the Hopl (3083) and of Hawaii (2661). 

A library classification of any subject is, after all, primarily a con- 
venient arrangement of its literature, and only in the second line a logical 
dissection of its contents. 1 have no doubt that mine has its short- 
comings, even regarded from this point of view; but judging from the 
reviews in library journals, T have hopes that it may prove useful for quite 
a number of years, with such additions and omissions as each classifier will 
have ample freedom to make, owing to the flexibility of the notation, 

Juv DIESERUD, 


Archeology in Nebraska. — The following letter, from Professor Е; 
W. Putnam of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, forwarding to 
the Editor of the American Anthropologist the accompanying communi- 
cation from the Commercial Club of Omaha, is self-explanatory. We are 
glad to say that the latter communication reflects a very different spirit 
from that recently exhibited by a Nebraska Congressman in remarks in the 
House of Representatives, to the effect that the National Government is 
wasting time and money on ethnological and archeological investigations. 


| MARCH I9, 1909. 
Mn F. W. Honar, 
Editor of Anthropologist. 
Pear Mr Hodge: | suppose you have received a copy of the enclosed 
circular letter, but if not it will interest you. It seems to me that the Com- 
mercial Club of Omaha has shown a high and liberal spirit which we can all 
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appreciate in contrast to the narrow spirit shown in some places in trying 
to prevent exploration by any one nota resident of the state. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. W. PUINAM. 
Omaha, March 16, 1909. 
Curator, Department of Anthropology, 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Omaha Commercial Club invites your department, when making up 
its field parties, to bear in mind the almost unexplored archeologie region af 
which this city isthe geographical center. Asis well known to you, the famous 
Nebraska Man was discovered a few tiles north of Omaha in this county. The 
whole valley of the Missouri River isa veritable treasurchouse for the archeol- 
орі, There are unnumbered tumuli and hundreds of large circular house 
ruins scattered over the bluffs near the river which exploration: shows differ 
materially from the type of dwelling used by the Omaha, Oto, and Pawnee 
Indians when Nebraska was visited by Lewis and Clark. Associated with 
these ruins are refuse heaps and tumuli. Several typesof skeletal remams and 
many methods of interment indicate many different peoples, and in the matter 
of artifacts the range probably exceeds that of any other section. Besides the 
more common stone objects are the more interesting implements of bone, 
horn, antler, and shell, which include many new forms, while the variation of 
pottery is almost limitless. 

Desiring in a thoroughly scientific spirit to encourage the study of Nebraska's 
earliest people, the Omaha Commercial Club takes this means of calling your 
attention to this splendid field in the geographical center of the U nited States. 

Expeditions sent into this section will find convenient electric lines to con- 
vey them to their point of labor ina few minutes. ‘The cost of living and 
transportation it will be shown on inquiry of the Omaha Commercial Club are 
nominal, and climatic conditions here are altogether desirable. 

In extending this invitation, it can be stated that the Omaha Commercial 
Club has the ‘hearty cooperation of Mr Robert F. Gilder of this city, with whose 
work as an archeologist you. may be familiar and we trust you may look upon 


it with favor, 
Respectfully yours, 
Tur COMMERCIAL CLUB OF OMAHA, 
By W. К. Моор, 
Aecretary, 
We are glad tolearn that, as a result of this appeal, Professor Henry 
Montgomery of the University of Toronto will join Mr Gilder in archeo- 
logical research in the vicinity of Omaha during the coming summer, 


Theodore-Jules-Ernest Hamy. — Perhaps the oldest professorship 
of anthropology at any seat of learning is that connected with the Paris 
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Museum of Natural History. It was originally a chair of anatomy, but 
the name was changed in 1850 to that of the natural history of man, or 
'! anthropology '' as it came to be called by Professor Serres who was the 
incumbent at the time. Тһе latter was succeeded by de Quatrefages, 
and he in turn by the subject of this sketch, Professor E. T. Hamy, whose 
death occurred November 18, 1908. 

Hamy was born at Boulogne-sur-Merin 1842. He studied medicine in 
Paris, receiving his degree in 1868. ‘The title of his thesis, ** The Inter- 
maxillary Hone in Man," already indicated that his bent of mind would 
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E. T. Hamy (15412-1908) 


lead him eventually into paths more congenial, to him, than that of 
the practice of medicine. А trip to Egypt in 1869 brought him into 
contact again with a former acquaintance, Mariette, who turned Hamy's 
attention toward archeology. On his return Hamy became assistant to 
Broca in the latter's newly installed laboratory of anthropology, being 
charged with conferences on craniology and craniometry. 
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In 1872 Hamy was appointed assistant to Professor de Quatrefages, 
who had succeeded Serres in. the professorship of anthropology at the 
Museum of Natural History. Two of his first published works appeared 
the same year: Précis de Paltontologic Aumaine and a memoir on the 
nasal spine, Cranfa KEfhmira, in two quarto volumes, the joint work of 
de Quatrefages and Hamy, арреатей іп 1875-82. Hamy, in the mean- 
time, had become interested in the anthropology of the New World, and 
published (1880) his Mecherches Atstorigues ef archéologigues. This new 
field was destined to become one of the chief theaters of his subsequent 
activities, as the following list of publications will prove: Oecades Amert- 
came — Mémoires d'archéologie ef d'ethnographieaméricaines( 1896-1899) ; 
Lelfres américaines a! Alexandre de Humboldt; Galérié américaine du 
Musée @ethnographie du Trecadéro (1897); and Codex Tellervano- 
Remensis (1899). 


mold, like Broca and de Quatrefages. He developed at a period when it 
was still possible for a man of industry and versatility to compass a very 
wide field. ‘That he had such gifts toa marked degree is attested by the 
number and diversity of his achievements. — His abilities as an organizer, 
director, and lecturer were of a high order, but his activities along these 
lines did not seem to lessen his productivity as author and contributor. 
The Bulletins of the Paris Society of Anthropology alone contain eighty- 
three communications from his pen. And yet he had time to preside over 
local societies and international congresses, At the time of his death he was 
still president of the Soci? de Geographie de Paris and of the Sucrété dez 
Américanistes, Of the latter he had been not only the founder, but also its 
only president. He founded also the Bidliothégue efhnologigue, and, jointly 
with Cartailhac and Topinard, Z’ Aathrepelogie. Prior to the foundation 
of the latter journal he had been editor of the Merwe d'efhnagraphie. 
These multifarious duties were not allowed to interfere with the routine of 
his lectures at the Museum as successor to de Quatrefages. It was in this 
capacity I first came to know him personally, and to appreciate, as so 
many others have done, his many-sided gifts. 

Such in brief was the man whom many learned institutions, including 
the Jastitut de France, delighted to claim as their own, and whose death 
is mourned especially by anthropologists on both sides of the Atlantic. 

GEORGE Grant MacCurpy. 


The New Serpent Mound in Ohio, — Mr Harlan I. Smith's confi- 
dent denial of the genuineness of the “New Serpent Mound in Ohio," 
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of which I gave an account in Record of the Past for September- October, 
1968, should not be permitted to go unchallenged. In the first place, 
his own testimony is worthless, because he confesses that his" personal 
explorations were confined to that portion lying within the maple forest. 
. . . In fact," he says, "I did not even attempt to trace the other em- 
bankments.' Against this I place the fact that Dr Metz did survey the 
whole mound, and his directions and distances are given in my article. 
Unfortunately the illustration given in the September-October number 
was not accurately drawn, but in the November-December number ts 
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given the drawing made by Dr Metz immediately after his measurements. 
The plan is here redrawn and reproduced (fig. 21). 

As to the statement that "the most accurate published map of this 
site'' is found in Charles Whittlesey's paper published in volume III of 
the Smithsonian Contributions, Mr Smith should have stated that Whit- 
tlesey did not pretend that this map was from an accurate survey. Whit- 
tlesey says: ‘' The survey was made under circumstances that did not 
allow of a minute measurement of all parts of the work . . . Some of the 
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details are given from an eye sketch, and this obstructed occasionally by 
a smowstorm '' (p. 8$). Mr Smith adds that Whittlesey's survey distinctly 
shows *' that the work is nota serpent mound "' ; whereas it simply shows 
that he did not, as he says, make any accurate survey at all, 

‘To put such testimony as this against the detailed survey of such an 
authority as Dr Metz, and the testimony of eye-witnesses like Mr E. О. 
Randall and Dr Charles Hough, to say nothing of myself, is well-nigh 
unpardonable in one who is attempting to enlarge scientific knowledge. 
Perhaps, and probably, when Mr Smith was upon the ground, the portion 
of the serpent in the cleared held was covered with grass or with growing 
crops. But as he made no attempt to survey it, it was hardly proper for 
him to speak so confidently about that of which on his own confession he 
knew nothing, while if he had read carefully Colonel Whittlesey's report 
he would never have made Whittlesey's map the basis of a positive 


statement. oe 
С. FREDERICK. WRIGHT. 


The Heye Collection. — As is well known to readers of this journal, 
Mr George G. Heye, of New York, has been forming, for several vears, 
a collection of aboriginal American objects, with the result that he has 
brought together the largest and scientifically the most valuable series of 
ethnological and archeological objects ever assembled by an individual, 
As the collection has outgrown the facilities of a private establishment, 
and in order to make it more accessible to students, Mr Heye has deposited 
it in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
where it is now being installed by Mr George Н. Pepper, formerly of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York. Students of 
American ethnology and archeology generally, and the University of 
Pennsylvania in particular, are to be congratulated on thus being made 
the beneficiaries of Mr Heye's generosity. 


McElmell Cañon. — [t will be of interest to archeologists to know 
that the gorge in southwestern Colorado popularly known as ** McEImo 
cafion,"' celebrated for its cliff-dwellings and other ancient Pueblo remains, 
should. properly be called. McElmell cafion, from Thomas A. McElmell, 
who settled there soon after the Civil War. This information is derived 
from Mr D. M.' Riordan, of New York, long a resident of the Far West, 
and once agent for the Navaho Indians. The name became confused with 
that of the popular novel Saint Elmo, by Augusta Evans Wilson, recently 
deceased, which made its appearance in. 1866, about the time Mr Mc- 
Elmell settled in the caiion that should bear his name, 
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Tue fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Paris Society of An- 
thropology will be celebrated July 7-9, 190g. Anthropological societies 
and institutions all over the world are invited to send delegates. The 
program includes a discourse by the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts, an address by the president of the Society, a report by the gen- 
eral secretary on the scientific activities of the Society since its foundation, 
and messages from delegates who are to be the guests of the Society at a 
luncheon and a dinner. 


Tue Legislature of New Mexico has recently passed a bill establishing 
the Museum of New Mexico, which is placed under the control of the 
Archeological Institute of America, with a subsidy of five thousand dollars 
per annum. The old Palace at Santa Fé has been granted for the use of 
the Museum and of the School of American Archeology recently founded 
by the Archeological Institute. 


Tue title of honorary keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has 
been conferred upon Dr Arthur Evans * in consideration of his eminent 
services to the university as keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, extending 
over twenty-five years."' The thanks of the University were also given 
to Dr Evans for his recent gift to the museum, as previously announced 
in these pages. 


Tre fifth session of the Congrés Préhistorique de France will be held 
at Beauvais (Oise), July 26-31. Dr Th. Baudon is president and Dr 
Marcel Baudouin secretary of the committee of organization, Communi- 
cations may be addressed to M. Louis Giraux, treasurer, Avenue Victor- 
Hugo, 9"* Saint-Mandé (Seine). i 


Tue Wahlborg gold medal of the Swedish Society for Anthropology 
and Geography has been awarded to Dr Sven Hedin. This is the second 
presentation of the medal, it having been given previously to Professor 
G. Retzius. 

Dk A. L. K&koksER, of the University of California, Prof. M. H. 
Saville, of Columbia University, and Drs A. M. Tozzer and W. C. Fara- 
bee, of Harvard University, have been elected members of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

Tue twenty-first session of the Congrés Archéologique et Historique 
de Liege (Belgium) will be held from July 31 to August 5. The presi- 
dents of the Congress are J. Fraipont and G. Kurth; the secretaries, J, 
Brassinne and L. Renard-Grenson. 
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Tux University of Nebraska has published A Guide fo the Courses tn 
Social Anthropology, prepared by Professor Hutton Webster. It is grati- 
fying to note how rapidly the need of a course in anthropology is being 
felt even by the less prominent universities of the country. 

THe managers of the department of archeology of the University of 
Pennsylvania have awarded the Lucy Wharton Drexel medal, for impor- 
tant work in exploration and. publication, to Professor Rudolph E. Brun- 
now, for his work in Assyria and in the exploration of Arabia. 

Mk Eckrev BRINTON COxE, [&., founder of the Coxe Archeological 
Expedition from the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr George B. Gor- 
don, curator of the museum, have sailed for Egypt to join members of 
the expedition who are working in Nubia. 

Lorenzo G. Yares, author of various papers on the archeology of 
the Pacific coast, died at his home in Santa Barbara, California, Jan- 
uary 3o. 

De Grorae Grant MacCurpy, of Yale University, gave a lecture 
before the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences on February 26th, his sub- 
ject being ** The Ancient Art of Chiriqui."" 


Proressor Kari. Pearson gave, in January, before the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, two lectures on ** Albinism in Man." 
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SECRET MEDICINE SOCIETIES OF THE SENECA 
By ARTHUR C. PARKER 


‘URING the last six years the writer has made a detailed field 
study of the various phases of Iroquois culture, special 
attention being directed to the rites and ceremonies of the 

semi-secret orders and societies that yet survive among the so-called 
pagan Iroquois. It was only after diligent inquiry that the actual 
existence of these societies was clearly established. The False- 
face Company and the Secret Medicine Society, better termed The 
Little Water Company, have been known to ethnologists for some 
time, but no one has adequately described them or has seemed fully 
aware of their significance. Likewise certain dances, such as the 
Bird, the Bear, the Buffalo, the Dark, and the Death dances, have 
been mentioned. Ceremonies also, such as the Otter Ceremony 
and the Woman's Song, have been listed, but that back of all these 
ceremonies there was a society never seems to have occurred to 
anyone, The Indians do not volunteer information, and when some 
rite is mentioned they usually call it a dance. Through this sub- 
terfuge the existence of these socicties has long been concealed, not 
only from white investigators but from Christian Indians as well, 
the latter usually professing ignorance of the " pagan practices " of 
their unprogressive brothers. 

Even so close an observeras Lewis H., Morgan says: “The 
Senecas have lost their Medicine Lodges, which fell out in modern 
times; but they formerly existed and formed an important part of 
their religious system. To hold a Medicine Lodge was to observe 
their highest religious mysteries. They had two such organiza- 
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tions, one for each phratry, which shows still further the natural 
connection of the phratry and the religious observances, Very 
little is now known: concerning these lodgés or their ceremonies. 
Each was a brotherhood into which new members were admitted 
by formal initiation," ' 

Morgan's experience -is that of most observers, close as their 
observation may be. The writer, with the assistance of his wife, 
however, living with the "pagans" and entering fully into their 
rites, discovered that the ** medicine lodges,'" so far from having be- 
come extinct, are still active organizations, exercising a great amount 
of influence not only over the pagans but also over the nominal 
Christians. 

It was found that the organization and rites of the societies 
might best be studied among the Seneca, who have preserved their 
rituals with great fidelity. The Onondaga, although keeping up 
the form of some, have lost many of the ancient features and look 
to the Seneca for the correct forms. 

The teachings of Ganie'dai'fo', Handsome Lake, the Seneca 
prophet, revolutionized the religious life of the Iroquois to a large 
extent, its greatest i liate effect being on the Seneca and Onon- 
daga. Later it greatly influenced the Canadian Iroquois, excepting 
perhaps the Mohawk about the St Lawrence. Handsome Lake 
sought to destroy the ancient folk-ways of the. people and to sub- 
stitute a new system, built of course upon the framework of the old. 
Finding that he made little headway in his teachings, he sought to 
destroy the societies and orders that conserved the older religious 
rites, by proclaiming a revelation from the Creator. The divine 
decree was a command that all the animal societies hold a final 
meeting ata certain time, throw tobacco in the ceremonial fires, and 
dissolve. The heavenly reason for this order, Handsome Lake ex- 
plained, was that men were unacquainted with the effects of their 
familiarity with the spirits of the animals, which, although they 
might bring fortune and healing to the members of the animal's 
order, order, might work terrible harm to men and to other animals.* 

7 ÉMorgm, Ancient Society, p. 97, ed. 1907. 

The Code of Handsome Lake, Sec. 20, 30. Translated by William Bluesky and 
A. C. Parker, Manuscript in N. Y. State Library. 
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The chiefs who were friendly to the prophet and others who 
were frightened by his threats met in council and proclaimed that 
all the animal and mystery societies should immediately dissolve, 
and, by their order, were dissolved and disbanded. This they did 
without holding a Auryünfeüzgns, tabacco-throwing ceremony, as 
directed. The members of the societies, therefore, declared that 
the order of the council was illegal and not binding, that the sin of 
disobedience was upon the chiefs and not upon the body of mem- 
bers, The societies consequently continued their rites, although 
they found it expedient to do so secretly, for they were branded as 
witches and wizards,' and the members of one society at least were 
executed as sorcerers when they were found practising their arts. 

The existence of the societies became doubly veiled. The zeal- 
ous proselytes of the New Religion denied their legality and even 
their existence, and the adherents of the old system did not care to 
express themselves too strongly in the matter of proclaiming their 
sacred orders still very much alive. The rites of the societies were 
performed in secret places for a number of years after the advent of 
the prophet, but as the adherents of the New Religion became more 
conservative, the societies again gradually entered into public cere- 
monies held in the council houses on thanksgiving occasions. At 
such times some of them gave public exhibitions of their rites ; others 
had no public ceremonies whatsoever. With the gradual acceptance 
of the New Religion by the great majority of the people, the older 
religious belief was blended into thenew. The Iroquois regard it as 
their Old Testament. The tabooed societies became bolder in their 
operations, and the new religionists entered their folds with few if 
апу qualms. 

It was about this time that their policy seems to have changed, 
for after some inquiry the writer can find no restriction placed on 
membership by reason of phratry or clanship. Candidates might 
join any society regardless of clan except the society of Men-who- 
assist-the-women's-ceremonies, which is not a secret organization. 
This society consists of two divisions, the membership of a division 
being determined by phratry. It is purely a benevolent society, 
‘Phe modern Iroquois call all sorcerers and conjurers, regardiess of sex, ** wibches,"’ 
They never use the masculine form, 
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however, and has nothing to-do with “medicine.” The various so- 
cieties of all kinds had, and still have, individual lodges, cach of 
which is nominally independent of any jurisdiction save that of its 
own officers. The leaders, however, confer and keep their rites 
uniform. At present, especially in the Little Water Company, it i$ 
not even necessary for the song-holder, the chief officer, to be a 
pagan. This company is the only one which can boast of any great 
Christian membership or of a lodge composed entirely of nominal 
Christians. This lodge is the Pleasant Valley Lodge of the Little 
Water Company on the Cattaraugus reservation, Mrs Harriet 
Maxwell Converse joined this lodge in 1892,' afterward joining the 
pagan lodge at Newtown. 

A careful study of the Iroquois societies will lead to the conclu- 
sion that most of the societies are of ancient origin and that their 
rituals have been transmitted with little change for many years. 
Indeed, that under the circumstances any changes should have been 
made would be stranger than that none had occurred at all. Most 
of the rituals are chanted in unison by the entire company of mem- 
bers, and any change in note, syllable, or word would immediately 
be detected. Rites transmitted by song are more difficult to change 
than simple recitals where musical rhythm is not correlated with the 
word. Some of the rituals, moreover, contain archaic words and 
expressions, and even entire sentences are not understood by the 
singers. 

Each society has a legend by which its origin and peculiar rites 
are explained, Most of these legends portray the founder of the 
society as a lost hunter, an outcast orphan, or a venturesome youth 
curious to know what was farther on. The founder got into strange 
complications, saw strange or familiar animals engaged in their rites, 
was discovered, forgiven, adopted, kept a captive, and finally, after 
long study and many warnings, was sent back to his people to teach 
them tlie secrets of the animals and how their favor could be obtained. 
The secrets were to be preserved by the society which the hero was 
tofound. There are some variations of this abstract, but it covers 
the general features of most of the legends. 


! Myths and Legends of the Iroquola, V... V. 5Үліг Ммігит Ные ғә, р. 176. 
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The study of the societies was commenced by the writer in 1992, 
and during the years 1905-1905 an almost uninterrupted study was 
made for the New York State Education Department, and the 
results deposited in the State Library. Since that time the research 
has been continued for the New York State Museum. Paraphernalia 
have been collected, phonograph records have been made of many 
of the songs and ceremonial speeches, texts have been recorded and 
translated, legends have been gathered, and some music has already 
been transcribed. There still remains an enormous amount of work 
to be done, and it is greatly to be regretted that a multiplicity of 
duties bars the way for as speedy progress in this work as might be 
desirable, especially since many of the informants are old people and 
in ill health. 

A brief outline of the various societies is presented in this paper. 
It is impossible for the sake of brevity to present a fair compend 
or even a systematic outline, The main features of the less-known 
organizations and some neglected facts of the few that are better 
known are mentioned, it being hoped that even such statements 
may be useful to students of ethnology. The list follows ;' 


Niganéga’'a* of'no', on Ne" Hono teino"' gd, Tae Livre Water 
Company 

This society is perhaps the best organized of all the Seneca folk- 
societies. It holds four meetings each year, but only on three 
occasions is the night song, Gaweda, chanted. To describe adequately 
the rites of this society would require a small volume. For the 
purposes of this paper, since the society has been described at greater 
length elsewhere, only a few notes can be given. 

The company is organized to perform the rites thought neces- 
sary to preserve the potency of the “ secret medicine," mgantga’’a’, 
known as the ** little-water powder." The meetings, moreover, are 
social gatherings of the members in which they can renew friend- 
ship and smoke away mutual wrongs if any have been committed. 
It is contrary to the rules to admit members having a quarrel unless 
they are willing to forgive and forget. Both men and women are 

VA deseription of some of these societies was prepared for incorporation in the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Director of the State Museum, Albany, 1909, 
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members, Its officers, in order of their importance, are: the song- 
holder, the chief matron, the watcher of the medicine, feast-makers, 
invoker, flute-holder, and announcers and sentinels, There are two 
altars, the Altar of the Fire and the Altar of the Mystery. Тһе 
ritual consists of three sets of songs describing the various adven- 
tures.of the founder, known as the Good Hunter. At the close of 
each section the feast-makers pass bowls of berry-juice, giving each 
singer a draft froma ladle, In some lodges a pipe is passed, An 
intermission then follows, during which the members, men and 
women alike, smoke the native home-grown tobacco. The singing 
isaccompanied by the shaking of gourd rattles, and each member 
shakes one while he sings. Only purified members are supposed 
to enter. Unclean men or women, even though members, are 
debarred. The society has no public ceremony and no dances. 
Only members are sup- 
posed to know the pre- 
cise time and place of 
meeting, The songs 
must never be sung out- 
side of the lodge-room, 
but special meetings are 
sometimes called for the 
purpose of instructing 
novices. The office of 
song-holder by the Cat- 
taraupus Seneca is he- 

“ | reditary to the name 
Fig, zz. — Incense tobacco basket used by the — (Pdüm'bot, Sunshine. 
Little Water Society, 





The present song holder 
of the Ganun'das? lodge, the pagan lodge at Newtown, Catta- 
raugus reservation, is a youth who is learning the song, George 
Pierce; the former O'dan' tot, having recently died. Visitors may 
listen to the songs in an outer room, but are debarred from viewing 
the mysteries.” Each member, on entering, deposits his medicine- 
packet on the Altar of the Mystery and places his contribution of 
tobacco in the com-husk basket. The tobacco is thrown by the 
invoker into the fire as he chants his prayer to the Creator, the 
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Thunder Spirit, and to the Great Darkness. The flute-song is played 
during the second and third sections. At the close of the ceremony 
a pig's head is passed, and pieces of the boiled meat are torn from 
the head with the teeth, the members cawing in imitation of 
crows. In early times a bear's 
head was eaten. The food is 
then distributed, and the meet- 
ing or “sitting is concluded. 
The ceremony commences at 
about 11 o'clock Р. м; апі is 
adjourned at daybreak, Thesun 
“must not see the rites." The 
business of the society ts all con- 
ducted before the ceremony com- 
mences: the reports of the offi- 
cers are given and the treasurer's 
report read, The paraphernalia 
of this society consist of the 
medicine- bundles, the flute, | — 
gourd rattles for each singer, FM 23.— Flan of the Little Water Lodge 
the sacred tobacco-basket (fig. re: 

22), and a bark dipper. The necessary furnishings are a table and 
a fire-place, these being the "altars," and a lamp. The arrangement 
of a lodge is shown in figure 23. The “ medicine" ts not used in 
the ceremonies ; it is simply "sung for." Its power is conserved 
for use by the medicine people in healing ceremonies. The singing 
of the ritual is conducted in total darkness, the lights being brought 
in only during the intermissions. 





Dewanondrissodail ta^, PyGuy Society, THE DARK DANCE CEREMONY 


The ritual of this society consists of 102 songs, divided into four 
sections, as follows: ‘The first section, 15 songs; the second, 23 
songs: the third, 30 songs, and the fourth, 34 songs. The order of 
the ceremony is somewhat like that of the Medicine Company. АП 
the songs are sung in darkness. It is believed that the spirit mem- 
bers of the society come and join in the singing, and their voices 
are thought to be audible at times, 
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The water drum and the horn rattle are used in this ceremony 
for keeping time. There is a brief dance, The Dark Ceremony is 
designed to appease certain spirits and to procure the good offices 
of others. Meetings are called at any time for the purpose of 
appeasing the spirits of certain charms that have become impotent 
or which may become so, or are called by members and even by 
non-members who are troubled by certain signs and sounds, such 
as the drumming of the water fairies or stone throwers, pygmics, 
who by their signs signify their desire for a ceremony. Non-mem- 
bers become members by asking for the services-of the society. The 
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Екі 24:— Dark Dance Ceremony of the Pygmy Society, or Band of Charm Holders. 
(Drawn by Jesse Cornplanter. } 


rites are preeminently the religion of the “ little folk” whose good- 
will ig sought by all Indians living under the influence of the 
Опет afwe'ka’, Indian belief. The Pygmies are thought to be 
'next to the people" in importance, and to be very powerful 
beings. They demand proper attention or they will inflict punish- 
ment upon those who neglect them. This society, however, *' sings 
for" all the “ medicine charms ™ and all the magic animals, These 
magic animals are members of the society, and in order of their im- 
portance are: fo"ga’o", Elves or Pygmies; Гой gwado"', the Great 
Homed Serpent: She'dew?’ ewa, the Blue Panther, the herald of 
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death ; Dewatiowa' is, the Exploding Wren. Other members, equal 
in rank, are: Diatdagwar, White Beaver; O'nowaor' gont, or 
Gane'onttwat, the Cor-bug; Ofna'yent, Sharp-legs; C’nat’’ fa, 
Little Dry Hand; Dagwiin'neyaént, Wind Spirit, and Nia" goa, 
Great Naked Bear. 

These charm-members are called o'teine' gada. The charms or 
parts of these members, which the human members keep and sing for, 
are : none of the first two, because they are very sacred and '* use thetr 
minds” only for charms; panther's claw ; feathers; white beaver s 
castor; corn-bug dried; bone of sharp-legs; dry hand; hair of 
the wind, and bones of Nia gwaiie. Some of these charms bring 
evil to the owners, but must not be destroyed under any circum- 
stance. Their evil influence can be warded off only by the cere- 
monies. The owner or his family appoints someone to * hold the 
charm" after the first owner's death. Other charms are only for 
benevolent purposes, but become angry if neglected, Of the evil 
charms, the sharp bone may be mentioned ; and of the good charms 
the exploding bird's feathers. Most of them are regarded, how- 
ever, as of gont, The members of this society save their fingernail 
parings and throw them over cliffs for the Pygmies. 

The ceremonies of the societies are always opened with a speech 
by the invoker. The following speech is that of the Руртпу 50- 
ciety, and in a general way is the pattern of nearly all opening 
invocations, 


Yordondak'o', Opening Ceremony of the Pygmy Society 


We now commence to thank our Creator. 

Now we are thankful that we who have assembled here are well. 

We are thankful to the Creator for the world and all that is upon it 
for our benefit. 

We thank the Sun and the Moon. 

We thank the Creator that so far tonight we are all well. 

Now I announce that A B is to be treated. 

Now this one, C D, will throw tobacco in the fire- 

Now these will lead the singing, E and F. 

So I have said. 


The “tobacco thrower” advances to the fire, and, seating him- 
self, takes a basket of Indian tobacco and speaks as follows: 
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Now the smoke rises ! 

Receive you this incense ! 

You who run in the darkness. 

You know that this one lias thought of you 

And throws this tobacco for you. 

Now you are able to cause sickness. 

Now, when first vou knew that men-beings were on earth, you said, 

“They are our grandchildren.” 

You promised to be one of the forces for men-beings’ help, 

For thereby you would receive offerings of tobacco. 

So now you get tobacco — you, the Pygmies. [Spramties dahacee on 
the fire, ] 

Now is the time when you have come ; 

You and the member have assembled here tonight. 

Now again you receive tobacco—you, the Pygmies.. [ ZJirees zobacee. ] 

You are the wanderers of the mountains ; 

You have promised to hear us whenever the drum sounds, 

Even as far away as a seven days’ journey, 

Now all of you receive tobacco. [Ziren tobacco] 

You well know the members of this society, 

So let this" cease, 

You are the cause of a person, à member, becoming ill. 

Henceforth give good fortune for she (or he) has fulfilled her duty 
and given you tobacco, 

You love tobacco and we remember it ; 

So also you should remember us. 

Now the drum receives tobacco, 

And the rattle also. 

It is our belief that we have sald all, 

So now we hope that you will help us. 

Now these are the words spoken before you all, 

You who are gathered here tonight. 

So now it is done. 


Daasnd^, Tug SocierY OF OTTERS 
This is a band of women organized to propitiate the otters and 
other water-animals who are supposed to exercise an influence over 
the health, fortunes, and destinies of men. The otter, which is the 
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chief of the small water-animals, including the fish, is a powerful 
medicine-animal, and besides having his own special society is a 
member of the Videos, or J" dos, and the Mono teino" ga". 

The Otters may appear at any public thanksgiving, as the Green 
Corm Dance and the Midwinter Ceremony, After a tobacco- 
throwing ceremony, Aayan? witges, the three women officers of the 
Dawan’ do each dip a bucket of the medicine-water from the spring 
or stream, dipping down with the current, and carry it to the council- 
house where they sprinkle everyone they meet by dipping long wisps 
of corn-husk in the water and shaking them at the people. If the 
women succeed in entering the council-house and sprinkling every- 
one without hindrance, they go for more water and continue until 
stopped. The only way in which they may be forced to discontinue 
their sprinkling is for someone, just before she sprinkles him, to 
snatch the pail and throw the entire contents over her head. The 
Otter woman will then say, //af'gail, niaive* /— meaning, “ Enough, 
Ithank you!" She will then retire. 

The Otters are especially active during the Midwinter Ceremony, 
and when the water is thrown over their heads it very often freezes, 
but this is something only to be enjoyed. When possessed with the 
spirit of the otter, the women are said to be unaware of their actions, 
and sometimes, when they are particularly zealous, the whistle of 
the otter is heard. This greatly frightens the people, who regard it 
as a manifestation of the presence of the "great medicine otter," 
The women afterward deny having imitated the otter's call, saying 
that they were possessed of the otter and had no knowledge of what 
they did. 

The Otter Society has no songs and no dances. Its. members 
are organized simply to give thanks to the water-animals and to 
retain their favor. When one is ungrateful to the water-animals, 
asa wasteful fisherman, or a hunter who kills muskrats or beaver 
without asking permission or offering tobacco to their spirits, he 
becomes strangely ill, so it is believed. The Otters then go to a 
spring and conduct a ceremony, after which they enter the sick 
man's lodge and sprinkle him with spring water, hoping thereby to 
cure him. 
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f''dos of'ne', Soctery or Mystic ANIMALS 

The "dos Company is a band of “ medicine" people whose 
object is to preserve and perform the rites thought necessary to 
keep the continued good-will of the medicine" animals, Accord- 
ing to the traditions of the company, these animals in ancient times 
entered into a league with them. The animals taught them the 
ceremonies necessary to please them, and said that, should these be 
faithfully performed, they would continue to be of service to man- 
kind. They would cure disease, banish pain, displace the causes of 
disasters in nature, and overcome ill luck. 

Every member of the company has an individual song to sing 
in the ceremonies, and thus the length of the ceremony depends on 
the number of the members. When a person enters the "aes he 
is given a gourd rattle and a song. These he must keep with care, 
not forgetting the song or losing the rattle. 

The head singers of the 7" des are two men who chant the dance 
song, This chant relates the marvels that the medicine-man is able 
to perform, and as they sing he proceeds to do as the song directs. 
He lifts a red-hot stone from the lodge fire and tosses it like a ball 
іп his naked hands; he demonstrates that he can see through a 
carved wooden mask having no eye-holes, by finding various things 
about the lodge; he causes a doll to appear as a living being, and 
mystifies the company in other ways. It is related that new mem- 
bers sometimes doubt the power of the mystery-man and laugh 
outright at some of the claims of which he boasts, In such a case 
he approaches the doll, and though his face be covered by a wooden 
mask, cuts the string that fastens its skirt. The skirt drops, expos- 
ing the legs of the doll. Then the doubting woman laughs, for 
everyone else is laughing, at the doll she supposes, but shortly she 
notices that everyone is looking at her, and to her utmost chagrin 
discovers that her own skirt-string has been cut and that she is cov- 
ered only by her undergarments, Immediately she stops laughing 
and never afterward doubts the powers of the medicine-man, who, 
when he cut the doll's skirt-string by his magic power, cuts her's 
also. 

The J"'dos is said to have been introduced among the Seneca 
by the Hurons, The ritual, however, is in Seneca, though some of 
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the words are not understood, The principal ceremonies аге: 
(a) Garrow" ogowa, The sharp point; (^) Gakadriyago", At the 
wood's edge; (c) Gar"do^, The great Gar’do". Other ceremonies 
are O'fo'do"gwa'', It is blazing, and Ze: gwewa, The other way 
around. During ceremonies ¢ and e only individual members sing, 
The chief of the society is said to be a man who is able to see 
through a wooden mask which has no eye-openings. By his magic 
power he is able to discover hidden things previously concealed by 





Fic. 25.— Masks used by the /'^4or Company. 1, Lrual-spirit's mask, 2, Witch's mask. 
3, Conjurer' s mask. 


the members, probably by some particular member. He discovers 
the ceremonial, no matter where hidden, and juggles with a hot 
stone drawn from the fire. When the ceremonies are finished the 
members feast on a pig's head. In carly times a deer's head was 
used, As do the members of the Medicine Lodge upon. such an 
occasion, the members tear the meat from the head with their teeth. 
The ceremonies of the society are now considered an efficacious 
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treatment for fevers and skin diseases. The rites are supposed to 
be strictly secret. 

The writer has transcribed the entire text of the J "des ritual in 
Seneca and has translated it, Three masks are used in the rites — 
the Conjurer's mask, the Witch mask, and the Dual-spirit's mask. 
These masks are never used in the rites of the False-face Company, 
and differ from them in that thev have no metal eyes (see fig. 25). 
A flash-light picture of a corner of the /''des lodge was made by 
the writer in January, 1909, but the session of the lodge was not 
one of the “regular” ones. This picture is shown in figure 26. 





Fig, 26, — J Vador of ne’ (Society of Mystice Animals) m ssion. 


Sha 'dofegé'a, Tug EAGLE SocreTY 
The ritual of the Eagle Society consists of ten songs and a 
dance. The song is called Gani gwar ойне. Every member 
participating in the ceremony paints or each cheek a round red spot. 
No one but members may engage in its ceremonies, even though 
these be performed publicly. The Eagle Society's ceremony is re- 
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garded as most sacred, in this respect next to the Great Feather 
Dance, O'srowg' gowa, It is believed that the society holds in its 
songs the most potent charms known. И is said that the dying, 
especially those afflicted with wasting diseases, and old people, have 
been completely restored by its ceremonies. This is because the 
Dew Eagle, to which the society is dedicated, is the reviver of wilt- 
ing things! The membership is divided into two classes by phratry- 
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Fia, 27. — The Lodge Dance of the Eagles, (From a druwing ly Jesse Cornplanter. ) 


ship, A person may become a member by dreaming such a thing 
necessary, or by receiving the rites of the society in case of illness. 
Special costumes are worn in the ceremonies. In the dance the mem- 
bers divide and stand opposite each other according to phratry, the ani- 
mals opposite the birds. “Two dancers from each phratry are chosen, 
and one singer from each. The dancers assume a squatting posture 
and imitate the motions of birds (fig. 27). The physical exertion is 
intense and requires constant interruption. The dancers and singers 

‘The Dew Eagle refreshed the sealp of the Good Hanter by plucking a feather from 
bis breost and sprinkling the scalp with dew from the lake in the hollow of its back. 
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continue to dance and sing until completely exhausted, unless some- 
one strikes the signal pole and makes a speech. The dancers then 
retire to their benches until the speech ends, when the singers take 
up their song and the dance is continued. After his speech, the 
speaker, who may be any member, presents the dancers for whom 
he speaks with a gift of money, tobacco, or bread; but the old 
custom was to give only such things as birds liked for food. The 
speeches are usually in praise of one's own clan and in derision of 
the opposite phratry. At the close, the speakers all apologize for 
their clannish zeal, and say, as if everyone did not know it, that 
their jibes were intended only as jests. The dancers each hold in their 
left hands a calumet fan, made by suspending six heron or four 
eagle feathers parallel and horizontally from a rod or reed. In their 
right hands they hold small gourd rattles with wooden handles, or 
small bark rattles made of a folded strip of hickory bark patterned 
after the larger False-face bark rattles. The signal pole and the 
striking stick are spirally striped with red paint. After the ceremony, 
when held in a private lodge, the members feast on a pig's head ; 
but this is a modern substitute for a bear's or a deer's head, though 
crows’ heads once were eaten also. 


Лаа" ай” но!, "THE BEAR. SOCIETY 

The ritual of the Bear Society consists of twenty songs and a 
dance. During the intermissions in the dance, that is, between 
songs, the participants eat berries from a pan on the dance-bench, 
or, in winter, eat honey, taking portions of the comb and eating it 
as they walk about the bench, The ceremony is opened by making 
a tobacco-offering to the spirits of the bears, during which the chief 
Bear-man makes an invocation. The high officer of the society, how- 
ever, is a woman. The symbol of membership is a black streak 
drawn diagonally across the right cheek. The object of the society 
is to cure the diseases of its members and candidates by chanting 
and dancing. The ceremony is believed to be a remedy for fevers 
and rheumatism, as well as to bring good fortune. Ina healing 
ceremony the chief woman biows on the head of the patient. After 
a ceremony the members carry home with them pails of bear- 
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pudding, a sweetened corn pudding mixed with sunflower oil. The 
Bears use the water-drum and hom rattles. All Seneca dances are 


counter-clockwise. 





Fic. 28, — Horn rattles once used by ihe Tonawanda-Seneca Bear Society. 


Der ya’ po" of no, THe BUFFALO SOCIETY 

The ritual of this society consists of a number of songs which 
relate the story of the origin of the order. After a ceremony in 
which there is a dance, the members depart, carrying with them the 
buffalo-pudding. The dancers imitate the action of buffalo when 
stamping off flies, and the pudding is supposed to be of the con- 
sistency of the mud in which the buffalo stamp. When it is eaten 
it acts a5 a charm that “stamps off" disease or ill-fortune. The 
Buffalos use the water-drum and horn rattles. 


Ам. АПТЫ, М. %., 16-2 
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O'gr'av? oed'no', CHANTERS FOR THE DEAD 
The O'grw? Ceremony is called for by any member who dreams 
of the restless spirit of some former member, relative, or friend. At 
the Ceremony the set of songs is sung, the large water-drum beaten, 
and a feast indulged in. The food is supposed to satisfy the hungry 





Fra. 29. — Cuuncil-house Dance of the Buffalo Soclety. — ( Drawn by Jesse Cornplanter. ) 


ghosts that for some reason are “ earth-bound," as spiritists might 
express it The ('gi'w? Ceremony must not be confused with the 
Death Feast Ceremony, which is a clan affair, The diviner of the 
Оч?/ т? people is able to identify the unknown spirit which may be 
troubling the dreams of a member. The sickness and ill-fortune 
caused by evil ghosts may be dispelled by the ceremony. The 
chief officer is a woman, 


AIesmadenyationdottü', ''Hg Wowas's Socierv 
This society preserves the ritual by which good fortune and 
health are obtained for women. The singers, fourteen in number 
at Cattaraugus, are all men. During their singing tlie women dance, 
The office of chief singer is hereditary. The women join in a 
chorus as the men sing. Horn rattles and water-drums are used. 
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Tour sas, SISTERS OF THE Jo he ko 

This society is composed of a body of women whose special 
duty is to offer thanks to the spirits of the corn, the beans, and 
the squashes, Dro'Á?^ bo (these sustain our lives). By their cere- 
monies of thankseiving the. 72:7 sas propitiate the spirits of growth, 
and people are assured of a good harvest. The 7own'sas have a 
ceremonial song and a march, but no dances. The legend of the 
society relates that the entire band of Тол за, іп the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, was 
captured by the Cherokee and 
carried down the Ohio river. 
Thereafter two men were ad- 
mitted as escorts in their march 
through the woods. At the 
closing of the ceremony the 
head-woman chants the Zro- 
he'ke song as she leads her | 
band about a kettle of corn ы A ‚лее ake asd M 
pudding. She carries an arm- the Toteii^mr Company, 
ful of corn on the cob; in her 
right hand she holds some loose beans, and in her left some squash 
seeds, the emblems of fertility. The Zeun'sas hold one ceremony 
each year, unless some calamity threatens the harvest. The rattle 
of this society is made of a land tortoise (box-turtle) shell. These 
are often found in graves, but their exact use in the Iroquois 
territory has not generally been known to archeologists. 





Jadigo" sa sho'o', Tue FALSE-FACE COMPANY 

This. organization is one of the better-known societies of the 
Iroquois, and its rites have often been described, though not always 
correctly interpreted. There are three divisions of the False-faces, 
and four classes of masks — doorkeeper or doctor masks, dancing 
masks, beggar masks, and secret masks. The beggar and thief's 
masks form no part of the paraphernalia of the true society, and 
the secret masks are never used in public ceremonies in the council- 
house at the midwinter ceremony, The False-face ceremonies have 
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been well described, though by no means exhaustively, by Morgan! 
and Boyle* The main features are generally known. 

The paraphernalia of this society consist of the masks previ- 
ously mentioned, turtle-shell rattles (snapping-turtles only’, hick- 
ory-bark rattles, head throws, a leader's pole upon which is fastened 
a small husk face, a small wooden false-face. and a small turtle 
rattle, and a tobacco basket. Masks are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 





FIG, 31. — Typical False-face Company masks, from the collection of 
Mr Joseph Keppler, New Vork City, 


There are two Seneca legends setting forth the ori gin of the False- 
faces, and three with the Mohawk story. These stories, however, 
explain the origin of different classes of masks. Each mask hasa 
name. One story relates that the False-faces originated with the 
Stone Giants. However this may be, the writer obtained in 1905, 
^ iMorgan, Fih Annual Report N. Y. State Cabinet ( Museum), 1852, p. 98. 

* Boyle, Archeological Report, Provincial Maseum, Toronto, 1898, n. 157. 
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MASKS OF THE BECRET, FALSE-FACE COMPANY 


ғ. The Traitor Mask. « The Stone Giant Mask 4 Beggar Mask (this ні во изеді ін ишу Ledge ceremony), 
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from a woman claiming to be the keeper of the secret masks, a mask 
representing the Stone Giant's face. With it was a mask made of 
wood, over which was stretched a rabbit-skin stained with blood. 
This mask was supposed to represent the face of a traitor as he 
would look when drowned for his infamy. Chief Delos Kettle said 
it was used to cure venereal diseases. These masks’ are shown in 
plate vit. They are not typical masks by any means. 

There is some dispute as to the antiquity of the False-face Com- 
pany. Dr Beauchamp, in his History of the Iroquois,’ says it is 
comparatively recent. From a study of the Seneca society, how- 
ever, the writer is inclined to believe that it is quite old with them, 
although it may be more recent with the other Iroquois. Early 
explorers certainly could not have seen everything of Iroquois cul- 





Frc. 32. — Blowing mask pipe from Erie county, New York. Collected for the Fen- 
body Museum, Cambridge, by Harrington and Parker in 1903. A similar pipe is in the 
State Museum at Albany, 


ture, especially some of the secret things, and their lack of descrip- 
tion may be regarded as negative testimony rather than as positive 
evidence of the non-existence of certain features which later students 
have found. It is quite possible that the author of “ Van Curler's”’ 





1 The pictures of these masks were first reproduced in the Second Annual Report of 
the Director of the New York Sinte Museum, t906. 
* Bulletin 78, New Vork State Museum, p. 141. 
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Journal of 1634-35 mentions a false-face when he writes; “ This 
chief showed me his idol; it was a head with the teeth sticking 
out: it was dressed in red cloth. 
Others have a snake, a turtle, a 
swan, a crane, a pigeon for their 
idols. . . ." The Seneca at pres- 
ent drape their false-faces when 
they hang them up for safe keep- 
ing, and use them as well as turtle 
and snake charms as bringers of 
good fortune. Some pipes from 
seventeenth-century graves seem 
to represent blowing masks, Mr 
M. R. Harrington and the writer 
found one in 1903 while excavat- 
ing a seventeenth-century site, 
since learned to be of Seneca 
occupancy, on Cattaraugus creek, 
near Irving (fig. 32), The coun- 
terpart of this pipe was found by R. 
| M. Peck on the Warren site, near 
West Bloomfeld, N. Y. The In- 
| dians say it is a False-face blowing 
ashes, and such it may represent. 
Mr Harrington, and the writer as 
well, have found what may be 
Fic. 33.— Turtle-shell rattle of the ee sore Cyc-dike aa кенә mt е 
Рао Company. shell rattles, in Seneca and Erie 
graves, 
The principal False-face ceremonies are: Gane "iowi, Marching 
Song; JHodigosshos ga, Doctors’ Dance, and Vea*sdadt' yas, Door- 
keepers’ Dance. 





(ғал”уа Лао", ТГнк Новқ-ғасЕвз. 

This society seems rather loosely organized among the Seneca, 
but its chief members act as water doctors. They endeavor to cure 
certain diseases by spraying and sprinkling water on the patients. 
Two Husk-faces are admitted with the False-faces in their midwin- 


APCs A POLO 


THE GREAT WIND MASK, A MEDICINE OF GOCTOW MASE OF THE FALSE-FACE COMPANY 
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ter long-house ceremony, and act as door-openers, As a company 
they also have a ceremony in which the Grandfather's Dance is fea- 
tured. The grandfather is attired in rags, and, holding a cane sta- 
tionary, dances in a circle about 
it, using the cane as a pivot. 
The company dance is one in 
which all the members partici- 
pate. Non-members may par- 
take of the medicine influence of 
the ceremony by joining in the 
dance at the end of the.line 
when the ceremony is performed 
in the council-house at the mid- 
winter festival. 


That the foregoing so-called 
societies are in fact organizations, 
and that their ritesare not merely 
open ceremonies in which anyone 
may engage, is apparent from the 
following considerations ; 

t. The organizations have 
permanent officers for the vari- 
ous parts of their rites. 

2. They have executive offi- А, к КОР». 
cers, баж”) 

3. They have certain objects Fic. 34. — False-face Doctor rubbing his 
and stand for specific purposes. at à nds Aon а а 

4. They have stable and un- photograph. ) 
changeable rituals. 

5. Those who have not undergone some form of an initiatory 
rite are not allowed to enter into their ceremonies. 

6, They have legends by which the origin and objects of the 
rites are explained. 

7. It is not permissible to recite the rituals or to chant any of 
the songs outside of the lodge to anyone who has not been inducted 
into the society. 
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some of the societies have other features, such as stated meet- 
ings and officers’ reports, but the foregoing characteristics apply to 
all the Seneca secret or semi-secret ceremonies, and entitle them to 
the name of societies. 

When an Indian is afflicted with some disorder which cannot be 
identified by the native herb doctors, the relatives of the patient 
consult a clairvoyant, who names the ceremony, one of those above 
described, believed to be efficacious in treating the ailment. Some- 





Fic, 3§.— Two varieties of husk maska The larger mask is said to be the aliler type ; 
ihe smaller js used by the Seneca at Allegany. {New York State Museum collection, | 


times several ceremonies are necessary, and as a final resort a witch- 
doctor is called upon. 

As to the influence of these organizations on the people, while 
it must be confessed that they foster some " superstitions” incon- 
sistent with the modern folk-ways of civilized society, they serve 
more than any other means to conserve the national life of {һе рео- 
ple. The strongest body of Iroquois in New York today are the 
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two bands or divisions of the Seneca, and the Seneca have the 
largest number of " pagans." They are perhaps likewise the most 
patriotic, and struggle with greater energy to retain their tribal 
organization and national identity. 

The customs of these adherents of the old Iroquois religion 
react on and influence the entire body of the people, "pagans ™ and 
Christians alike. 

NEW YORK SrATE MUSEUM, 

ALBANY 


ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN THE MIDDLE CHATTA- 
HOOCHEE VALLEY OF ALABAMA AND GEORGIA‘ 


By P. A. BRANNON 


N Lee and Russell counties, Alabama, and in Harris, Muscogee, 
and Chattahoochee counties, Georgia, are to be found many 
sites of aboriginal occupancy. The sites in the several coun- 

ties named that have been investigated by the writer since he com- 
menced to make occasional trips thereto in 1905 are the follow- 
ing: The mound and cemetery at the mouth of Wacoochee 
(Soap) creek, and the village site two miles below, in Lee county ; 
the mound and cemetery at Abercrombie's Landing, in Russell 
county; the mound and cemetery at Kyle’s Bend, and the flint 
quarry two miles above Columbus, Georgia, in Muscogee county ; 
the two mounds and probable village site on the Woolfolk planta- 
tion, in Chattahoochee county; and the village sites in Harris county 
(see map). | 

The mounds, with the exception of the one at the Kyle site, are 
domiciliary. The Kyle site is. a burial mound surrounded by a ceme- 
tery of later burials. 

This locality was the home of the Lower Creek Indians, and 
several of their larger settlements, including their last chief town, 
were situated at or near several of the sites to be described. Some 
of the burials (with the notable exception of those of the Wacoo- 
chee mound), as shown by the accompanying glass beads and brass 
rings, indicate that the occupants came in contact with early Euro- 
pean visitors. 

Judging by the objects taken from the several sites, examined by 
the writer, it ts believed that, although the territory covered is con- 
fined within a radius of thirty miles, the aboriginal occupants were 
of different tribes, and did not have a common locality for obtain- 
— "Presented at a meeting of the Alabama Anthropological Society, bekl in Mont- 
gomery, Augus! 5, 1909. 
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Fic. 36. — ‘Map of a part of Chattahoochee river, showing location of mounds, 
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ing the materials of which their implements and ornaments are 
made: indeed, to one familiar with the archeology of this section, 
the objects from the various sites are clearly distinguishable one 
from another. 

The source of the material from which the stone objects from the 
lower river sites were made has not yet been determined, but at the 
upper sites the inhabitants had only to go to the bed of the stream 
a few yards away. 


THe Wacoocnte on Soap CREEK SITE 
About five hundred yards above the mouth of Wacoochee creek, 
and between that stream and Chattahoochee river, are the remains 
of a mound about 50 feet in diameter and 2 or 3 feet high, To the 
north and east, and nearer the river. is a cemetery. The mound 





Fic. 37. — Wacoochre Creek mound, Lee county, Alabama, 


was built largely of marl, some of the stones weighing two hundred 
pounds or more, similar to those in the shoals of the river about 
#5 yards away, from which these doubtless were dragged. 

The mound proper is now practically destroyed, a party of 
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"hidden-treasure" hunters having opened it several years ago; 
and as the river during each freshet season overflows the cemetery, 
washing in great quantities of sand, it is now in some places two 
or three feet beneath the present surface. 

No objects have been recovered from the mound itself, but from 
the bank of a large slough bordering the cemetery several fine 
earthenware pots and one large pipe have been taken. 

Dr Lupton, of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Alabama, visited this site about the year 1882 and obtained some 
objects, including a fine pipe. 

While potsherds and other debris are met with here, no flint chips 
are seen. Numerous small stone-heaps have been found scattered 
over the cemetery where it is not too deeply covered with sand, and 
throughout the wooded tract north of the mound for a distance 
of 130 yards. The writer has opened numbers of these cairns, in 
some cases using a rod to the depth of two and a half to three feet, 
but nothing was found except stones that had been exposed to fire, 
some charcoal, and occasional fragments of charred bones which 
are probably not human. Some very large stone beads have been 
taken from the cemetery, but no shell objects have been seen. 

On an island opposite the mouth of Soap creek, and on the 
river bank about two miles below, are evidences of former aborigi- 
nal occupancy, among the objects found being pots, mortars, and 
disks, mostly crude in form and execution, and many flint and quartz 
chips. The cemetery referred to was probably used by the inhabi- 
tánts of the towns situated below. 


THE ABERCROMBIE SITE 

On the Fitzgerald plantation, at Abercrombie's Landing, in 
Russell county, Alabama, eight miles and a half below Columbus, 
Georgia, is a mound 75 feet in diameter and 15 feet high. — It is 
s0 yards from the bank of the river and is surrounded by à ceme- 
tery. Situated as itis on a long bend of the river and command- 
ing a fne view both up and down stream, it evidently served as an 
observation as well as a domiciliary site (hg. 38). 

Evidences of aboriginal occupancy are more pronounced here 
than at any other point in the Chattahoochee valley ; indeed, hav- 
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ing been under cultivation for a number of years, the cemetery is 
covered with debris. Mr Clarence B. Moore says that the debris 
from aboriginal occupancy was more thickly scattered here than at 
any other point he had ever visited.' 

Much of this debris consists of beautiful shell-tempered pottery 
fragments. Either the site was occupied for a long period or great 
numbers of vessels were buried here, though with the exception of 





Fic. 38. — Fitzgerald mound, Abercrombie Landing, Russell county, Alabama, 1905. 


three small gray shell-tempered pots (fig. 39) and a large black one 
іп the writer's collection, no whole vessels have been unearthed. 
Both flexed and extended burials are encountered, and as culti- 
vation extends deeper and deeper with each succeeding year, numbers 
of objects are continually thrown out, such as stone and pottery 
disks, hammers, celts, paint-pots, and ornaments of both stone and 
shell; in fact, much attention seems to have been given by the in- 
habitants to ornamentation, as with nearly every burial uncovered 


i Mounds of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, our. Acad, Nai Sei. PAHA. 
хш, 449- 
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are found beads, gorgets, and other objects of adornment. The 
gorgets are chiefly of shell, and-show no unusual characteristics, 
though one in the writer's collection (fig. 40) has three distinct 





Fic. 39. — Pottery from the Fitzgerald tmound, 1606. 


pairs of broken-out suspension holes. In the collection also are a 
few small ornamented beads. 
Although at a distance exceeding 300 miles from tlie coast, 





FiG, 40. — Beas, gorgeta, etc., from the Fitzgerald tound, 1905-1906. 


numbers of beads from the Abercrombie site consist of small pierced 
sea-shells (.Warginella apicena’), as shown in бриге 40. 


(a Clannoe H. Moore, Mounds of Chatinhoochee and Flint Rivera, p. 450. 
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Тһе shell used in tempering the earthenware is that of the 
common river mussel. 
Gorgets and beads of stone are occasionally met, and in the 
4 5 є al 





Fra, 41. — Stone objects from the Fitzgerald mound, Kussell coanty, 
Alabama, 19065-10908, 


collection of the late George B. McKnight, of Columbus, Georgia, 
now owned by Dr H. M. Whelpley of 5t Louis, are some white 
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and black striped stone beads from here, some measuring nearly 
half an inch in diameter, and more than a hundred of them having 
been found with one burial. 

Pierced triangular and oval gorgets have been found. One of 
the latter in the writer's collection shows nearly an inch of core (fig, 
43, center), indicating that the boring had been done with a reed. 

Numbers of paint-pots have been recovered from the Aber- 





Fic, 42. —** Hoe-shaped implement," Fitzgerald mound, 1905. 


crombie site. Many fine celts and chisels have been found also, 
but with the exception of the three grooved axes in the collection 
of the writer, no implements of this kind are known to have been 
found elsewhere in this locality, The fine specimen shown in 
figure 41, f, was unearthed here in 1906. While it is of the pre- 
vailing color and possesses the general characteristics of the stone 
Objects from the Chattahoochee region, it is the only one of its 
kind thus far found. 

[n the spring of 1905 I took from a flexed burial in the Aber- 
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crombie cemetery a very fine " hoe-shaped implement" (Rg. 42), 
along with five thousand shell, bone, stone, and glass beads. The 
glass beads, 75 or 100 in number, and blue, split in halves on 
exposure to the atmosphere. The hoe-shaped implement shows 
no evidence of usage, and is highly polished, as are most of the 
objects of this kind found at the Abercrombie and Kyle sites. 

The collection of the writer contains several hundred finely made 
arrow and spear heads from this locality. In no part of the val- 
ley are found so many carthenware disks, many of which are 
perfectly formed from decorated potsherds. 

One of the most interesting objects from the Abercrombie site 
is a “hammer-pipe” of white quartz, highly polished inside the 
bowl and around the base. The object is round, about four inches 
high, nicely grooved, and although perfectly hammer-shaped, it is 








Fic. 43. — Stone objects from the Fitzgerald mound. 


at the same time clearly a pipe. With this exception the site is 
lacking in stone pipes, and very few of pottery have been found. 

Mr Clarence B. Moore believes the Abercrombie mound ante- 
dates the cemetery surrounding it, and in this opinion I wholly 
concur. 

At the flint quarry north of Columbus, about eighteen years ago 
Mr McKnight found a very fine "spade-shaped implement." It 
is about fourteen inches in length, is highly polished and black 
in color, with a round handle, and a flat wedge-shaped blade 
about two inches-and a half wide at the handle end. The imple- 
ment does not show evidence of use. Excepting this one, no such 
— "1 Mounds of the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers, p. 450. 
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implements are found in this section, and the writer does not recall 
ever having seen another from any point visited in Alabama and 
central Georgia. Many unfinished objects of flint are still found 
here. 

The locality of the two mounds on the Woolfolk plantation in 
Chattahoochee county, Georgia, has been under cultivation for a 
number of years, the mounds having been practically destroyed. 
Some debris still remains, and a number of stone celts and disks, 
some beads, and a pipe or two have been obtained here. This is 
very probably the site of old Cussetah. 

Two very handsome discoidals of about equal size have been 
found in this section, one from Muscogee county, two miles and a 
half from the river, the other (fig. 44) from the northern part of 
Harris county. The former is of ferruginous quartz, and is not 
quite so fine as the one from Harris county. 


THe Kye Movsp 

On the old Woolfolk plantation in Muscogee county, Georgia, 
at Kyle's Bend, is the remnant of a mound back of which lies a 
cemetery. Situated as it was on the brink of a bluff, the river at 
high-water periods has eaten into the mound until only a vestige of 
the originally large tumulus remains, In 1888, when the river be- 
gan to wash into it, the mound was about 25 feet high and more 
than о feet in diameter, with a fiattened top. Now practically 
nothing remains. 

This is one of the mounds of Georgia spoken of by Charles C. 
Jones! as observation and refuge points, but later developments have 
shown that it was also a burial mound, and indeed one of the richest 
in burials in the entire South. Situated on a sharp bend, it has been 
surrounded by the river at high-water periods for a number of 
years, and it was very probably used in later aboriginal times as a 
place of refuge. 

Although most of the contents of this mound were washed into 
the river and carried away, a great many objects were procured by 
the late George B, McKnight, of Columbus, Georgia, and F. W. 
Miller, now of New Jersey. These gentlemen made a number of 
7-2 Antiquities of the Southern Indians, p. 152. 
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visits to the site, and their large collections consist mainly of these 
objects, hundreds of which the writer has studied. Many of the 
specimens exhibit characteristics distinct from those of other local- 
ities. The celts, axes, and other stone objects are nearly always 
black and highly polished, and are of superior workmanship. The 





Ені. 44.— '*Düscoidal," Harris county, Georgia, about ї& с. Diameter gs% 
inches. (In the collection of U. H. Layfield, Chipley, Ga. 


earthenware varies in color and composition, and is only sparingly 
decorated. 

The site was extremely rich in beads and other ornaments, in 
one instance 16,000 being found with a single burial. While the 
heads here, as at the Fitzgerald mound, are mostly of shell and 
bone, numbers of others of white and yellow quartz, and several 
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dozens of amethyst have been found. The McKnight collection 
contains an amethyst bead nearly an inch іп diameter, with a hole 
through the center in which one can easily insert a little finger. 

Numbers of hair-pins, tubes, and gorgets of shell, and many 
tablets and disks of stone have been obtained here, 

Among the most interesting of the objects from this site are 
two disk-like objects of grayish brown, untempered, hard-burned 
earthenware with a slightly concave surface and without orna- 
mentation of any kind. Mr Clarence B, Moore, in a letter to the 
writer, expresses the belief that such objects belong to the palette 
class. 

By far the most interesting of the mound's contents are the 
pottery utensils. While most of the entire vessels that have been 
recovered are small, a dozen or more large ones have been un- 
earthed. One of the latter deserves special mention. It is of 
brown clay, burned black and not ornamented, It is not provided 
with legs, and judging by the small round mouth it was probably 
designed for carrying water. These features are characteristic of 
the vessels from the Kyle site, and, unlike pottery from the Aber- 
crombie site, the vessels have no efigy handles or spouts. Long- 
necked water-bottles are the most common pottery forms. The 
ware is nearly always black, and while numbers of vessels are 
polished, none is shell-tempered. 

Three fine “ hoe-shaped implements" have been procured here,' 
but none of them shows evidence of use. 

Though a few pipes have been recovered, they are not of un- 
usual form, 

Surrounding the Kyle mound is a cemetery of recent burials, in 
which numbers of brass rings have been found. 


(CONCLUSION 
There seems to be no doubt that of the aboriginal sites herein 
mentioned the Kyle site was the last one occupied, and while con- 
tact between its inhabitants and early Europeans affected the pot- 
ter's art disadvantageously, the art of implement-making does not 
—— iCompare Clarence В. Moore, The So-called “ Hoe-shaped'" Implement, American 
Anthropologint, ¥, 493-502, July-September, 1903. 
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seem ta have been similarly affected, although it is possible that 
these implements may antedate the pottery. 

The art remains from the Kyle mound show workmanship su- 
perior to that observed in the other sites described. 

The cemetery at none of the sites appears to be so old as the 
adjacent mound, 

Hawkins! in 1799 reported a large conical mound near Cowetah, 
The Abercrombie mound is probably the one referred to, as its 
situation approximates the site of Upper Cowetah in Hawkins’ 
time. 

No early reference is made to a Creek town above the “ falls of 
the Chattahoochee" that corresponds to the Wacoochee site, hence 
the latter was probably abandoned before the arrival of the first 
white settlers, The crudeness of the few objects found at Wacoochee 
is also suggestive of the antiquity of that site. 

In all likelihood the Wacoochee mound was the first of the 
several sites to be occupied, and probably the mound at Aber- 
crombie was constructed at about the same time; next apparently 
followed the occupancy of the Woolfolk mound and the use of the 
Abercrombie cemetery ; then the erection of the Kyle mound, and, 
finally, the use of the cemetery near that site. 

MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


! Sketch of Creek Country, 58, 1843. 


A REMARKABLE CEREMONIAL VESSEL FROM 
CHOLULA, MEXICO 


By CARL LUMHOLTZ 


(* OME years ago my attention was drawn to an unusual example 
S of ancient Mexican pottery in possession of Mrs F. Edwin 

Elwell, wife of the well known sculptor of New York. She 
graciously placed the valuable jar at my disposal, and on my recom- 





Fic. 45. — Ceremonial vessel fram Cholula. 


mendation presented it to the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, where it is to-day. 
199 
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During a visit in 1891 to the so-called pyramid of Cholula, in 
the state of Puebla, Mexico, Mrs Elwell bought the vessel from a 
Mexican woman who carried it under her arm filled with trinkets 
which she was selling. Two years previously the nephew of the 
woman had dug the vase out of the pyramid and presented it to her. 
At first she was unwilling to part with it, as she needed it for use as 
a receptacle, but the offer of fifty cents in Mexican currency, which 
would enable the owner to buy several baskets equally good for 
her purpose, made Mrs Elwell the owner of this handsome object 
of antiquity. 





Fi 46. — Two uppet bands of the decorative design. 


The jar is probably the largest known of its kind, and undoubt- 
edly the handsomest in decorative design. The rim, unfortunately, is 
broken. The height of the vase in its present condition is 10.1 
inches (25.6 cm.), its greatest circumference 31.5 inches (80 cm.). 
Its color is bright Venetian red, with decoration in black; the out- 
lines of the designs are incised. The vessel is thick and somewhat 
heavy, but it is very fine in texture, and the surface is highly pol- 
ished. The six handles are a prominent feature. 
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Dr Eduard Seler, in Gesammelte Abhandiangen sur 
Amerikanischen Sprach- und. AMirtumstunde (v1, 300), 
describes and illustrates two Cholula vases. Mr A. F. 
Bandelier, in. his Aepor? of am Archeological Tour im 
Mexico in #881, gives an exhaustive description of Cho- 
lula and its vicinity, Here was the center of the Quet- 
zaleohuat! cult. Cholula was a city governed by the 
priests. According to Sr D. Francisco del Paso y Tron- 
coso the Cholultecos (Nahua) were a small nation con- 
stituted under the form of a theocratic republic mde- 
pendent of the Mexican empire and adjoining the nations 
of Huexotzinco and Tlaxcala. Its territorial extent was 
very limited.’ 

The decorative designs of the vase are significant, the 
main decoration consisting of a series of plumed serpents, 
representing Quetzalcohuatl. The lower band of the 
decoration recalls the Mitla grecques, and may signify 
serpents and cloud terraces, A series of alternating 
figures forms thè upper décorative band.. These are of 
two kinds, of which one appears like a highly conven- 
tionalized butterfly design, while the other, according to 
Prof, M. H. Saville, may represent a highly convention- 
alized chalchihuite, as this sacred green stone is always 
associated with Quetzalcohuat The typical Cholula 
pottery is pale yellow in tone, but the vessel in question 
resembles in color and incised decoration a class of pot- 
tery found in large quantities in certain localities in the 
valley of Mexico, 

The decorative bells that may be observed around 
the upper part of the vase indicate its ritualistic character, 
and the handles may have been used either as a- means 
for attaching a skin drum-head or for suspending cere- 
monial ornaments or objects of sacrifice. 


Nkw Yogk CITY 


iCathlago del las Objetos que presenta la. Republica de México en 
la Exposición Histórico- Americana de Madrid, Madrid, 1892. 
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A RECONNAISSANCE TRIP IN WESTERN TEXAS 
By CHARLES PEABODY 


TY -HE counties of Texas west of the Pecos river all contain 
iB mountains; they are found in the southwestern parts of 
Reeves, Pecos, and Terrell counties, and widely distributed 
throughout E] Paso, Jeff Davis, Presidio, and Brewster counties, 
the area being about thirty thousand square miles. From the 
point of view of science, business, or pleasure, the region is little 
known, and it is largely on that account that Mrs Peabody and 
myself selected it for a fartnight's camping trip. The route occupied 
from April 6 to April 23, 1909, and as traversed equals somewhat 
more than three hundred miles, The course was from Pecos south- 
southwest through Fort Davis, Marfa, Shafter, and Presidio to 
Ojinaga, Mexico, thence via Alamito creek back to Marfa, and east 
to Alpine (see the map, fig. 48). Of the seventeen nights, thirteen 
were spent in the wagon, two at the hotel in Fort Davis, one in like 
manner at Shafter, and one in a ruined rancheria near Alamito as 
a refuge from a dust-storm. 
For the sake of other explorers the equipment may be described. 
On the suggestion of Dr Edgar L. Hewett, Director of American 
Archeology under the Archxological Institute of America, a 
Studebaker four-spring mountain wagon (type 141—N) was pro- 
cured, and by his kind supervision certain alterations were effected, 
vin: the dasher removed and the front seat moved forward to the 
end of the body, a ''foot-board front" put on, the other seats 
removed, a mess-box attached under the back end of the body, 
dropping four inches below the axle, with a door hinged at the 
bottom to remain level when open, Resting on the supports of 
the cover a wire mattress was inserted, lying about four inches 
above the level of the side-boards. 
On and in the wagon were stored and carried provisions, 2 some- 
what scanty outfit of dishes and utensils, a camera, a steamer trunk, 
traveling-bags, blankets, quilts, a five-gallon keg of water, the 
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FiG. 49, — View neur Shafter, Texaa. 


driver's kit, and feed up to a hundred and fifty pounds for the 
stock. "There was also room for one or more of the party to lie 
down. Two mules for pulling were generally sufficient, with one 
horse for riding purposes; these were furnished by Wellington 
Glaze of Pecos, who drove throughout the journey, attended to 
the animals, laid the fires, and made himself entirely useful. The 
cooking was done by Mrs Peabody. 

In the sandy roads of the Alamito arroyo two extra mules were 
found necessary; as a rule a single pair is sufficient. A lighter 
wagon (i e, less than one thousand and fifty pounds) would have 
been better, and as ours was “narrow tread" (four feet six inches), 
pulling was vastly harder and riding more uncomfortable, The 
tread standard to a region should be ascertained before laying down 
a wagon. 

[It is perhaps well to emphasize these points, for this method of 
camping is altogether the best for a region like western Texas. 

Owing to the andity, a large minimum of supplies, water, and 
fodder must be carried, hence the camping paraphernalia should be 
reduced as much as possible; if tents are taken, more animals are 
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required, with more men and provisions. Besides, the nature of 
the soil and the lack of wood make tent-pitching difficult, Меп 
can easily travel and sleep on the ground, but with women shelter 
is necessary; if any transportation of instruments or specimens 1s 
contemplated, a wagon is indispensable. [he roads are, upon the 
American standard, good, so that fairly heavy loads can be drawn. 

The region traversed is a plateau with mountains rising from it, 
isolated, in groups, or in ranges. The altitude varies from 2500 feet 
near Pecos to 5000 feet at Fort Davis; the highest of the mountains 
are from 8000 to 9000 feet in altitude. 

In common with much Cordilleran scenery the altitude of the 
observer detracts from that of the peaks, but the boldness of outline, 
the sternness of color, and the massing of composition give the im- 
pression of great strength, sometimes even of sublimity. The 
"mesa" type is present, but not by any means universal, and views 
of Alpine outline are abundant (see figs. 49-51). 

The valleys are broad and very long; in some instances the 
mountains are visible fifty miles down the valleys; the base being 





Fic. $0, — The Rio Grande, looking southeast from Presidio. 
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lidden by the curvature of the earth, the effect is comparable to à 
view at sea. The bottoms of the valleys are often absolutely flat 
and scarred by stony arroyos quite disproportioned to the occa- 
sional pools or insignificant streams which occupy them much of 

The mineral resources are undeveloped; silver is mined near 
Shafter, and gold has been reported; as yet the difficulties of life 
and transportation interfere with the growth of permanent agricul- 
tural or industrial settlements. 

Climatologically, the region is semi-arid. On the more level 
plateau trees hardly exist; thin woods may be found on the moun- 
tain slopes in isolated localities, but as a whole the vegetation is con- 
fined to sparse grass, mesquite bushes, greasewood, various thorny 
shrubs, and many species of cactus. Meteorological observations 
have been kept at Pecos and Fort Stockton, and continuously at Fort 
Davis (5000 feet), The record at Fort Davis for 1905 is: maxi- 
mum temperature, 96°; minimum temperature, 3° ; annual average, 
$8.4*; departure of annual average from normal, — 2.4^. Pre- 
cipitation, 23.13 inches; departure from normal, + 9.10; snowfall, 
6.5 inches; prevailing wind, southwest. 

The rainfall occurs mostly in the summer, and ten months may 
elapse without precipitation, The lack of water is the economic 
problem ; water can be found by drilling wells, and it may be pre- 
served in "tanks" True springs are rare. In the mountains the 
larger streams are permanent, but in the more level parts such a 
stream as Alamito creek, with a length of eighty miles, becomes a 
series of widely separated pools. 

During our trip the average of cloudiness was rather high; 
cloudless days were rare; cumulus clouds formed frequently during 
the afternoon and stratus in the west, but the former generally soon 
disappeared. Absolutely no dew was observed, The temperature 
is strictly continental, with large daily ranges and violent changes. 
The spring of 1909 was particularly windy, and next to the aridity 
the wind is the controlling feature of camp-life. 

We experienced three " northers," all of which sprang up about 
midnight after an evening of exceptional calm and beauty. The 
drop in temperature incident to the first (April 8) at the base of the 
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Barilla mountains was 40° in fifteen hours; of this perhaps 25° 
occurred between midnight and four o'clock in the morning. Com- 
plete cloudiness and a tentative mist accompanied the first (the only 
precipitation during the trip), the second was absolutely cloudless, 
and the third presented a mixed condition. 

The wind velocity may be estimated at from 18 to 50 miles an 
hour; the wind was almost abnormally gusty, considenng the open 





Fic, 51. — View nesr Alpine, Texas. 


country, and came from the north, northwest, and east-northeast 
respectively in the three storms, The second storm (Fort Davis, 
April 12) was accompanied with dust. A typical hot dust-storm 
took place April 20, overtaking us in the Alamito valley. The 
wind was southwest and more constant than the “ northers,"’ the air 
became filled with dust both palpable and impalpable, and the sky 
and mountains were obscured to about the degree that arises irom 
a summer eastern haze on the Atlantic coast. 

Camping in the open during these storms is attended with great 
discomfort. 

The interesting and sometimes beautiful phenomenon of “ sand- 
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spouts '' was frequent on hot, still days. Several of the pillars, ap- 
parently almost motionless, could be seen at once ; they are of course 
characteristic of all hot deserts. 

It is commonly asserted that sensible temperatures difler accord- 
ing to humidity ; that is, heat feels hotter on a muggy day, and an 
eastern cold wave is more severe than a lower temperature on a 
western prairie; this was not the experience of the writer as to cither 
heat or cold accompanied by the excessively low humidity. Pos- 
sibly this was owing to the suddenness of the change to the outdoor 
life, to the high wind velocities in the cold periods, and the absence 
of wind during the hot — or, more likely, tó personal qualities, pro- 
pensity to perspiration, type and thickness of clothing, etc. This is 
worth noting, as sensible temperature practically controls industry 
and life in extreme latitudes and altitudes ; many factors other than 
absolute temperature, pressure, and humidity are to be considered, 
especially in connection with the availability of certain places as 
health-resorts. 

Fort Davis, with a comparatively small annual range of temper- 
ture, is beneficial in cases of tuberculosis and well-regulated sana- 
toriums are desirable, The region traversed is almost exclusively 
devoted to grazing; horses, mules, cattle, and goats find a some- 
what meager livelihood ; the poisonous and insidious “loco” (Asfra- 
galus mollissimus, etc.) kills many and the treacherous mud banks 
catch others alive; the desiccated bodies and skeletons of these 
beasts are of frequent occurrence. There are a few antelope and 
panthers, and in the Chinati mountains can be found fair hunting. 
Near Marfa, especially, along the line of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, crows are found in surprising numbers; their habits at roost- 
ing-time and their disputes over places on the telegraph wires are 
instructive and diverting. 

Insects in April are practically absent ; save for the Rio Grande 
valley there are no flies, and of fleas, mosquitoes, and noxious bugs 
nota trace; snakes are not seen at this season. 

The district is rich in paleontology, particularly of the upper 
Cretaceous; in an hour's search the following were collected in a 
bank on a mesa near the Barilla mountains :' Zwrritella vertebrator- 

UThe identibcatinns were very kindly made by Professor Robert T. Jackson of Наг: 
vard Univcraity. 
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des, Holaster simplex, Anomia, Gryphea pitcheri, Ostrea larva, 
Neithea texana, sea urchin, Other species, vertebrate and inverte- 
brate, can be readily found." 

The geology is varied, the rocks ranging from sedimentary Car- 
boniferous and Cretaceous to igneous of later epoch. The sedi- 
mentary limestone is somewhat monotonous, but the igneous basal- 
tic formations in the Davis mountains are of greatinterest; of a 
striking reddish brown color the columnar cliffs of Limpia canon 
surpass the Sicbengebirge and the Giant's Causeway in tone, though 
not in size and perfection. Caves of all kinds are numerous, both 
under level valleys and in perpendicular cliffs; rock-shelters occur 
wherever an eroded rim or scarp gives opportunity. 

Near a spring about six miles north of Shafter, on the road to 
Marfa, is a deposit of igneous material resembling cinders and lava; 
the absence of any obvious crater here is striking. 


Of the archeology of the trans-Pecos territory little is known, 
and with one exception no extended scientific exploration has been 
attempted. 

Pueblo Indians do not seem to have occupied it; the inhospita- 
ble character of the land does not invite to permanent settlement ; 
tribes, however, passing through on errands of migration, or hunt- 
ing, or by reason of their warfare with Americans or Mexicans or 
with other Indians, have left traces at their stopping places. 

These may with some certainty be referred to the, Apache 
(Athapascan) and probably later to the Comanche (Shoshonean) ; 
these tribes as allies made trouble for the white settlers during the 
last century. The entire district is included in the overlapping 
Apache and Comanche-Kiowa claims. * 

The remains observed or reported may be classified under 
work-sites and caves. 

Work-sites, identified by chips of flint and other stones, may be 
found almost anywhere. They are more abundant along the water- 
— 1Cf. R. T, Hill, Geological Survey of Texas, Bulletin 4, 1889, p. vii. E. D, Cope, 
Preliminary Report on the Vertebrate Paleontology of the Llano Estacado, Austin, 1893. 
F, W. Cragin, Invertebrate Paleontology of the Texas Cretaceous, Austin, 1893. 

Ci, C. C. Royce, Indiun Land Cessions of the U. S., 18th Rep. Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, 1896-97, part 2, pi. cixiv, nos. 688 and 475. 
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courses, near springs and rock-shelters, and on commanding hill- 
tops. On the theory that the population was migratory, this is to 
be expected. Thus, near the Darter ranch, 40 miles south of Pecos, 
near the southern entrance into the Barilla mountains, quantities of 
chippings may be observed along the low bank of the broad arroyo. 
They were particularly localized near a ruined hearth or chimney 
(itself possibly not of Indian origin), This in turn is dominated by 
a rock-shelter with pictographs near the summit of a mesa 200 or 
300 feet high. 

As one retires from the banks, the flints become less numerous. 
Again, along the sides of a stream flowing from springs on the 
southern slope of the Barillas there are evidences of work; here 
the fragments are smaller and the chipping is much more delicate 
than elsewhere; a minute scraper, three-quarters of an inch in 
length, was taken by Mrs Peabody from the muddy bottom of the 
spring itself Its occurrence there is probably accidental; the 
springs vary so much from month to month in number, position, 
and size that it is hardly conceivable that the Indians should endow 
any special one with particular ceremonial virtu. 

For part of the distance near the McCutchin ranch, in the open 
valley between the Barillas and the outliers of Major peak, “ road 
specimens " were-good, but higher up in Limpia cation proper there 
were none observed; yet here there is running water. Near Fort 
Davis much material can be picked up near Carpenter mountain, 
tt miles to the west near the Merrill ranch; specimens were also 
reported from near the Camp-meeting Ground, 20 miles west on the 
road to Valentine. 

South of Marfa, on the road over the hills to Shafter and thence 
to Presidio, specimens were extremely rare, as they were also near 
the Rio Grande on both sides. A walk of some hours on the Chi- 
huahua side, east of Ojinaga, revealed but one doubtful “ reject” 
and a threshing floor with sherds of primitive but modern pottery. 
The hills of Presidio county do not surprise one by this paucity of 
material, for the Shafter neighborhood is the most barren of all, and 
the country rough and broken. But why specimens should not be 
found along the Rio Grande beyond the flood limits is hard to 
explain. 
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Turning north, following up the valley of Alamito creek, traces 
again become evident. 

At the Lopez ranch, about six miles from the Rio Grande, on a 
hill back of the house is a site commanding a superb expanse of 
country to the south, Here are many flints, rather rudely chipped, 
and two circles of piles of loose stones, many of which bear traces 
of fire, A small Mexican boy of the ranch pointed out another 
site on an eminence at a distance. 

From there for 20 miles (nearly to Alamito) evidences of work 
are continuous, and almost every hilltop and ridge can be counted 
on to furnish specimens, 

Thus it appears that the Indians’ journeys and stopping-places 
can almost be mapped by their work-sites, following as they do the 
lines of least resistance and collected about those places which pro- 
vide water, shelter, and control of an enemy's movements. 

A feature of many sites is the circles of stones, sometimes more 
or less piled up, sometimes lying flat. There is such an abundance 
of natural stones that it is sometimes difficult to judge whether the 
arrangement is accidental or not. Several theories are locally cur- 
rent as to their origin, viz., that they are the remains of small de- 
fensive towers behind which, in lieu of trees, the Indians should 
hide ; another explains the presence of several piles together as m- 
dicating the number of warriors in a party, and the informant further 
added that it was a custom to lay a stone or stones pointing from 
the circle in the direction of departure. Such a condition may have 
obtained at the Lopez ranch where two circles of such piles are ob- 
served. Again it is suggested that the pyramids or cones of stones 
were built with a slant in the direction of water. 

All these are possible explanations ; it is highly likely, however, 
that many are simply hearths; this is strengthened by the appear- 
ance of burning presented by many stones and by the widespread 
Indian: custom of prepanng such hearths." 

One is impressed, while riding, by the occasional alignments of 
equidistant stones along the road; these are also referred to water- 
IMr C. C Willoughby of the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, has in his collection 
several interesting photographs of such circular hearths excavated pear Concord, 
Massachusetts, 
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directions ; it may be, on the other hand, that they were set up 
recently during the progress of one of the topographical surveys. 
At an extensive work-site three miles north of the Lopez ranch 
there lay on an open flat rock sixty-one crystals of calcite; such a 
cache, if cache it can be called, of decorative, non-utilizable material, 
is to the writer unique. Its interest is not lessened by the fact that 
the edges and faces of the crystals present so perfect a surface as, 
in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Charles Pa- 

b lache of Harvard 
University, to pre- 
clude an exposure 
to sun, rain, wind, 
or sand of more than 
a year. 

Who brought 
them and whence— 
whither destined is 
unknown, Itis pos- 
sible that until re- 
cently they were 
covered by other 
stones, but there is 

Fra. 52: — Pictograph in shelter om Square ‘Top mountain, "0 certainty in the 
matter, 

True caves were not long occupied by man, but the rock-shelters 
are interesting: they were visited as follows: (1) Two miles and a 
half northeast of the Darter ranch, at the southern end of the Barilla 
mountains ; it (with others) is in the " rim-rock" of Square Top 
mountain, about 200 feet above the plain. (2) In the " rim-rock " 
on the eastern side of the ridge, one quarter of a mile south of the 
Darter house. (3,4) In the eastern and western base of Carpenter 
mountain, near Fort Davis. (5) At the base of the ridge on the 
western side of the valley, nine miles southeast of Shafter, on the 
road to Terlingua, (6) One mile east of the Bogel ranch, upper 
Alamito valley, 12 miles south of Maria. 

The foor deposits are not deep; no skeletons and but few chip- 
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pings were found. А burial is reported from the cave at the back 
of the Bogel rock-shelter, and numerous others from higher up on 
the same ridge; these are covered with stones (a custom common 
to the later Indians and the Mexicans') and contained some ac- 
companying flints. 

All these rock-shelters have been occupied, and contain picto- 
graphs of which a short description follows 





Ето 53. — Pictographs, Darter shelter. 


ї. The shelter has an entrance nine feet broad and an overhang 
seventeen feet high; it faces west. The pictographs (on both walls) 
include (a) figures of eight broad curves and lines, half an inch wide, 
in red, with smaller figures between in broader black lines; (5) a 
combination of curved lines and circles with dots, in black, suggest- 
ing a grotesque cactus (fig. 52); (c) a row of thirteen deeply in- 
dented lines perpendicularly depending from two horizontal lines. 

+. The shelter faces northeast ; it rises from a height of three 





Six miles south of Alamito, at the top of a ridge near a **iank"" of water, is a long 
pile of loose stones with à Latin cross at the eastern end forming a Mexican grave of 


about 1899. 
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feet at the entrance and is ten feet deep. The walls and roof are 
much blackened by smoke, which seems to be of the same age as 
the pictographs. These consist of innumerable grooves, sometimes 
parallel, sometimes crossing, and cut to a maximum depth of a 
third of an inch (fig. 53). They may certainly be divided into (a) 


recognizable forms. 

Under (c) is an interesting sun or star with a hollow center and 
nineteen rays; and under (4) a complicated figure (turtle) stippled, 
not cut so as to appear light on the dark rock-surface. 

(3) The shel- 
ter faces eastward 
and is à natural 
hollow six feet 

« high and the same 
in width and 
depth. It was 
originally well 
covered with pic- 
tographs, but as 
the surface is 
scaling away 

Fic. $4.— Pictograph im shelterat Mount Carpenter, through seeping 

and atmospheric 

influences many have disappeared. The most striking fragment is 

given in figure 54 ; the lines are brownish-red and about half an inch 
wide. 

(4) Directly opposite, facing westward, at the base of the same 
mountain is a natural dolmen-shaped shelter near a work-site. The 
pictographs in lighter red emphasize a W motive; this is hardly sig- 
nificant, as $0 many of the adjoining lines are obliterated. | 

(5) The shelter faces northeastward and is black with smoke. 
Red pictographs in parallel and converging lines and triangles adorn 
it; some of them combine to form a resemblance to the modern 
Comanche sign for “farewell” (on the testimony of Wellington 
Glaze, who, as a cowboy, has had experience here), Near by is a 
cut or stippled human face or skull, through the upper part of which 
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is drawn a red line. A few paces to the south is another small 
shelter, and near it on the rock a figure in red of an arrow pointing 
upward. 

(6) The shelter is large and faces westward ; it is about 100 feet 
long, 14 feet deep, and t4 feet high ; its pictographs are quite cele- 
brated. They include a set 
of figures, human and not 
human, in black; an out- 
lined Greek cross in red; a Гү 
headless human figure, eight Л) 
inches long ; many parallel | *¥ Ў 
lines in red ; six black marks 
over a small recess; a scalp- 
shaped figure, in black, and 
(see plate x) lines in red, a 
rude arrow in orange, nine 
horned animals pointing the 
same way, and some mod- 
ern initials." 

No archeological sketch 

is complete without a men- 
tion of the cache of minute r5 
points discovered оп the Fi. 55.—Serapers from the Darter work-site. (4) 
summit of Mt Livermore, 
8300 feet high and the highest of the Davis mountains. It was 
first noted by Mr T. A. Merrill and later thoroughly excavated by 
Mrs. S. M. Janes of Fort Davis, in whose possession the points re- 
main. Över and around the points was piled a mound of stone; 
they number more than a thousand, finely chipped and of various 
forms. Both points and site are undoubtedly ceremonial. It is 
hoped that Mrs Janes will publish a detailed account of this discov- 
ery, which may prove unique. 

Ci, Garrick Mallery, ath Rep. Bureau of Ethnology, especially pl. 11, x (Califor- 
ninj. W. H. Holmes, Trans. Anthrop. Soc. Washington, 11, 1882-83, p. 163. W. 
1. Hoffman, Aue, Anthropologist, 1888, pp. 209-29. W. J. Hoffman, Trans. Anthrop, 


Sec. Washington, H, 1882-83, pp. 1 36-37. L. W. Gunckel, Am. Antiquarian, 1593, 
pp. 223-29. ]. Teit (ed. Boas), Mem. Am. Mus, Nat. Mist., N. Y., vol t, Anthro- 


pology I, Apr. 1900, pis, Xix and ХХ, 
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The archeological material collected is in the main rough. The 
high, humped type of scraper (fig. 55) is the only complete imple- 
ment found in any abundance, and nearly all are from the Darter 
work-site, 

Fragments of points, knives, and scrapers, cores, spalls, chips, 
and unfinished, unsatisfactory, and rejected implements constitute 
most of the surface specimens. 

Occasionally one finds a good (Indian) “ cop ae poing,” or a flat 
knife. The absence of perfect specimens is accounted for by the 
supposition that the Indians carried away their finished products. 
White men's collecting has assisted as well. 

The material, flint and chert of various degrees of purity and 
hardness, is probably native to the region. 

.. Metates and rubbing- and hammer-stones are also very plentiful, 
the first sometimes- very fine. In a few places grinding holes in the 
flat rock are to be seen, 

The outlying mountain regions of El Paso and Brewster counties 
are reported to contain caves and burials, and a careful exploration 
of these would be worth while, A collation of the pictographs, 
which must exist in very great numbers, is also a work which it is 
very desirable to have done. 

PrAmODY MuskUM, HARVAXRD UsiVkksITY, 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 


THE ESKIMO TRADE JARGON OF HERSCHEL 
ISLAND 


Bv V. STEFÁNSSON 


| HEREVER white men have remained for a year or more 
in definite contact with the Eskimo people there has sprung 
up a more or less complete system of jargon talk mutually 
serviceable to both parties. In some such well-known examples of 
jargon as Pigeon English, the basis is a European tongue or a num- 
ber of European tongues; in the jargon employed by the Eskimo 
in dealing with either white men or Indians the basis is (so far as 
known to the writer) always distinctly Eskimo, At the root of 
many nouns, however, lies an English word, but it is usually so 
metamorphosed as to be well-nigh unrecognizable — witness Point 
Barrow jargon #’-ra, derived from ‘ nce." 

It is necessarily difficult to one habituated to the use of an in- 
flected language to become perfect in the use of an agglutinative 
tongue. Speaking without definite knowledge, the writer supposes 
it more difficult to Jearn Eskimo than Chinese—more difficult 
through the indefinite variations of an unwritten language contrasted 
with the precision of a written one; more difficult also through the 
lack of suitable dictionaries and the absence of skilled teachers. 
Nevertheless this is far from being the popular understanding of the 
case. Since adventures in Labrador became the holiday fashion 
and Lawrence Mott and others began writing Hudson Bay tales, 
one meets every week or two someone who has a friend who has 
been in Hudson bay three months and speaks Eskimo like a native ! 
Arctic whalers are currently supposed to be masters in the polar 
tongues, and even our Government has lent its countenance to the 
publication by one of them of a book said to be on the Eskimo 
language but which is in reality a study in ships’ trade jargon, 

Confronted with the kaleidoscopic changes in form of the real 
Eskimo speech, the casual observer finds no rhyme nor reason, and 
the ordinary one does not suspect there is any, If he finds that an 

317 
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evidently hungry man says &aaÁ'tuAüa when he wants food, that is 
translated ‘hungry’; when subsequent investigation reveals the pro- 
nouns ameota, Mips, Va [T, you (plural), he], the whaler or trader 
makes up the sentences (1) awofla ФаҒҒийа, (2) Шіря ЖаМила, (3) 
Ha kaktvia, which he considers to mean respectively ‘I am 
hungry,’ ‘you are hungry,’ ‘he is hungry’; and that they eventu- 
ally come to mean in the jargon, Being interpreted, they read, 
however, (1) *1 I-am-hungry ; (2) ‘you (three or more of you) 
l-am-hungry '; (3) '* he 1l-am-hungry.' 

An Alaskan missionary has told the writer that on arrival at his 
post of duty he was instructed as follows by his predecessor (who 
had been preaching the gospel to the heathen for seven or eight 
years “in their own language"): ** When you want a boat to take 
you on shipboard, go to anybody who owns a boat and say : * Ó-mi- 
ab- pik a-lak’-tok pi-cl'k-tok a-wo-a’; that means: '] want to go 
on shipboard.’ Taken in order the words really mean, however: 
‘the ship| he goes | he wants|L' While the correct Point Barrow 
form of the expression | want to go on shipboard” is: @m'-i-ah- 
po" Iba (abbreviated from fiiu'-I-ab-pite-mdr-i'"'h-feRa). 

The writer has set down the Jargon as nearly as may be in ac- 
cord with ordinary Herschel island usage, though he is also familiar 
with it as used at Point Barrow. At Herschel island, indeed, prac- 
tically all forms of the jargon exist side-by-side, for here gather whal- 
ers who have picked it up in Kotzebue sound, at Point Hope, Point 
Barrow, and at other places—and even one or two who have it from 
near Marble island on the Atlantic ocean side—from which source 
we probably have at least the two words #a4-/@'=na, ‘white man,’ 
and 4a" 22, ‘wife,’ * husband.’ As to pronunciation, much depends 
too on the individual white man—two skippers from Martha's Vine- 
yard may differ widely both in ear-and tongue, while in the mouths 
of Norwegians, Germans, Kanakas, and Cape Verde islanders the 
words assume varied forms. <A semblance of uniformity is possible 
i a vocabulary like the present only by adopting the Mackenzie 
River Eskimo pronunciation as used in dealing with whites— which 
has accordingly been done. 

Among the Mackenzie River Eskimo there is, beside the ships’ 
jargon, a more highly developed one used in dealing with the Atha- 
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basca Indians around Fort Arctic, Red River, and Fort Macpherson, 
This form is unfortunately but slightly known to the writer, It has 
probably more than twice as extensive a vocabulary as the ships’ 
variety and is so different from it that some white men who know 
the ships’ jargon have employed as interpreters Loucheux Indians 
under the impression that the Indians spoke real Eskimo. Тһе 
greatest difference results from the inability of many white men to 
distinguish the final k sound characteristic of Eskimo words, while 
the Loucheux not only keep all the final k's and other consonants, 
but even put k's where they do not belong. By dropping the final 
consonant the white man often comes near using the sem of the 
word in its proper form, Another difference is in that the Loucheux 
derive their form usually from the third person singular indicative 
present, while the whites derive theirs from the corresponding frst 
person singular. The following forms bring out these and other 
differences, 


EXGLISH LoucHkUX JARcON FROM ÉSKIMU Samy JARGON 
bunger, hungry — 4a£-/ó£ from éa-a'h-fok kakia irom taat- 
ог а-а 2 -/и-ай ‚їйй-а 
break, broken па ЧЕ from ma-rt-/0R. — na-riÁ a from. nma-vi&- 
Or na-vi-/u-a& mb (?) 
die, dead na-vik’-td& from na-vik-f6h. — mil Ai from ( Kanaka?) 
Or Hd-tHE-fu-d 
wife nà'-D-a& from mü-Zi-a(£) ёт from (Danish, 
бала Ғ) 
that one, he &'-ma from d'ra- (that one) J-A from t-a (he) 
want, wants fi-cak'-108 from picasa A piek- from pirak- 
or дї-єйї' -їй-аЁ tos 


Although the Loucheux employ their jargon at present largely 
in dealing with the Mackenzie Eskimo, the form of their Jargon 
words shows pretty plainly that it (the jargon) must have been 
developed in contact with inland Eskimo or those from near Point 
Barrow. This is rendered probable, too, through our knowing that 
from remote times there was a trading rendezvous at Barter island 
where met not only Eskimo from east, west, and inland, but also 
one or more groups of Indians. At that time (forty or more years 
ago) the Indians and Eskimo were in continual hostility on the 
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Mackenzie river.. The following words are introduced for com- 
parison ; the list could be indefinitely lengthened. So faras known 
to the writer this comparison gives us the only available clew as to 
what Indians they were with whom the Point Barrow Eskimo in 
ancient times exchanged goods at Barter island and Collinson 


point. 
EscLisH LobccHEUX [ARGON Ғт Вливоу/ он MACKENZIE RIVER 
INLAND ESE mö ESKIM) 
good tá-z rok nd-gsl ros na-g' -yl-ak 
wood ae rik ke rah kè -yä 
. Lr "HEN - HE 
now püg-máüm тї | Pag L Fg mna 


lor &ag! mün- mi 


Some whalers and traders who deal with Eskimo try to make 
use of their knowledge of word changes, with results amusing to 
the Eskimo, for while heis hardened to the jargon he finds attempts at 
correctness laughable. Most whalers, for instance, when speaking of 
going ashore, will use the uninflected (accusative) form of the word for 
‘land’ (x&'-#a); others have noticed that the Eskimo says he 
is going n4 -na-miüu (* toward or to the land ') and have translated 
this (mentally) ^on shore. Accordingly they will thereafter use 
the termination -wên ina locative sense as well as in its real termi- 
nal one, and will speak of a tent being wunanrun, ‘toward the shore,’ 
when they mean to say it is on shore. 

Mistakes of this character, as well as many others, are likely to 
get upon our maps. Ап instance is Beechey point, the native name 
of which is O-/i’-10k. If you ask a man “Where are we now?” 
he will answer (using the locative case), ** O-/1-f» -nt," ‘at Oltktok': 
-ask him where his tent is, or where deer hunting is good, and he may 
anawer** Ü-/I&-t/-ut," Accordingly every white man who knows the 
place by an Eskimo name knows it as 0-/t4-t0-n1 or O-/14-to' a, and 
soit may one day appear in some Government report and become 
authoritative — as many such things have become “authoritative in 
the past. It would truly seem absurd not to take the word of men 
who live in the neighborhood and who have had Eskimo wives for 
nearly twenty years. 

It is rarely the jargon makes a difference between singulars and 
plurals, while the dual may be said to be never recognized. Occa- 
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sionally the singular #/-/#-1¢ (thou) and the plural f-/1p’-s? (you, three 
or more) are differentiated, and still more rarely 14-487 (a man) 
and /н'-ий-1/ (теп, three or more), A friend of the writer's at 
Herschel island had discovered the form 2-/fp'-/t£ (you, two of you) 
and had been told it meant “you two," As spoken, this sounded 
like “you too" and was accordingly given the writer in that signi- 
fication as a bit of special knowledge possessed only by the infor- 
mant. This is the writer's only experience with the dual in actual 
use in the jargon. 

The suffix -/&£, -AM&£, -g/&f, which has entered such (rarely 
used) jargon words as a£-teü£-/g£, tRE-fü-/nb, is of some special 
interest, Primarily it means 'bad,' ‘ wretched,’ ' wicked,' *worth- 
less,’ ‘spoilt’ What the Mackenzie (the same holds of some 
others) Eskimo thought of certam white men's wares is shown 
pretty well by Jam’ -mik-Wak (makeshift pants) for cloth pants, 2£- 
icůk-hink (spoilt oil) for kerosene, ##4-fa-g/aé (bad deer meat) for 
pork or bacon, faf-a'-g/at, molasses, etc, In other words, these 
names bear out pretty well the Eskimo statement that when on 
board ships they found eating white men’s food a sore trial and con- 
sidered their clothes (as they still consider them) makeshifts at 
best. 

Ina system of speech comprising only a limited number of un- 
inflected words, much depends on circumstances and context as to 
the interpretation of any set of them. A sentence perfectly intelli- 
gible and definite when used in the course of a conversation between 
men who are face to face may become of uncertain meaning, of 
many meanings, or no meaning at all, if divorced from its accom- 
panying gestures and set down isolated in writing or print, 

Take as an instance the jargon sentence Aim-nuk #а'-й pM- 
ca’ &-t@ (see vocabulary for meaning of words). If it were in answer 
to * Why are you whistling?” it would mean " Because 1 want the 
dog [e. g., my dog, his dog, the dogs, your dogs] to come. If it 
were in answer to ' Why do you want Jim?" it might mean " Be- 
cause | want him to bring a dog [his dog, my dog, etc.] to me." 
If it were an answer to “ Why are you locking the door?” it might 
mean “ Because the dogs keep trying to get into the house," If in 
answer to “ Why did Jim go to Fort Macpherson?" it might mean 
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"Because he wants to get dogs (һеге"--апа so on, world with- 
out end. It will therefore be understood that the translations 
given for the illustrative sentences in the body of the vocabulary 
are but a few among the many possible meanings of the wora 
combinations used. 


VOCABULARY OF THE HERSCHEL [SLAND JARGON 

The system of spelling used is that of Powell's /ufroduction fo 
the Stedy of Indian Languages. Where a word has two accents, 
the minor accent is indicated by ^ and the major by ". 

In some cases (e. g, 4" r?va) it is evident the jargon word is 
derived from a form other than that cited for Mackenzie river. 
When the Point Barrow, Inland, or Western form is known to the 
writer, it is inserted (see, e. g., térérandia). 

As cis used as the equivalent of (English) s4, words containing 
this character are entered where they would stand if spelled with si. 

The writer cannot vouch for the syllabification of every Eskimo 
word in this vocabulary — he bases it entirely on his own pro- 
nunciation of the word, which is likely im some cases to be open to 
material criticism, — This paper is written where it is unfortunately 
impossible to refer to a person speaking the Mackenzie dialect for 
verification of accent or division irto syllables. 

The vocabulary is. briefer by a good number of words through 
the omission of most common and proper nouns that are only 
slightly-corrupted English and which would be readily understood 
by a newcomer in the Arctic. 

Any jargon word may by itself be used as a question, or any 
3 nation of words may be so used. The question, if not required 
is the context, is indicated by inflexion. 





VOCABULARY 

&'-ba-ba (Kanaka?), say, speak, give orders; speech, Aem He a'haba 
ca! vi Ka'rli CA p-d, the captain orders you to bring him a knife. 
ababa ficu, shut up! (according to context, may also mean he 
said nothing, [ said nothing, etc.). — aaa fusa'ra fi'-&ük, I heard 
no talking. 

a'-di-ga" (used as an exclamation by inland Alaskan Eskimo, at Pt Bar- 
row and westward =fine! excellent! handsome! etc.), pretty, 
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good, desirable; used also to differentiate holiday from ordinary 
clothes, as awie'ga adiga kam'mik, my ornamented (i. e. Sunday- 
go-to-meeting) boots. 

ad'la (used by Esk. west of Herschel island), another, tbe other. P/a 
adia in'naé, that is another man. 

ai-pa’-ni (Mackenzie Esk  a/fa^ni, last year, or any time longer ago than 
last year, but less than a generation), last year, long ago. 

ai’-pafi-a (Western Esk. apafia, his other one), the other, the second of 
two. @faha dam-mik na-vré'-ta, the other boot is torn. ётё ТА 
aipafa, the first mate (i... the captain's second, or rather, the 
second, therefore lesser, captain). 

al'-tcu ( Mac. Esk. a£" -/có-i-xa', I give him), give, pay, give in exchange. 
awof'a ca'otk ars, Па анеҒа ebal/ub ta llimat a'rifeü, 1 gave 
him a knife (for which) he gave me five fish. 

a'k-ki-a ( Mac. Esk. a ca, something to be traded; a#érsfyaad, it is 
expensive), buy, sell, trade; the thing intended for or obtained in 
trade. aktla afaninn: pict'ktu pitedk, 1 don't want to pay a big 
price, he does not ask a big price, ete. 

a'k-là-na (Mac. Esk. a&/éma£, now a general name for rope, line, etc., 
though it may have had more restricted meaning before whites came), 
thread, string, rope, chain (ca'-rr& a4/uHa), dog harness (ета 
айа), еіс. aA lüfia mè'k-fasi kiima, te the dog with a rope (or 
string, chain, etc. ). 

a'-mi-a (Mac. Esk. a’wied, skin of an animal (not of a man), bark of 
tree, husk or shell of a seed, etc. ), skin, fur. 

a'-na (Mac. Esk. as'mü), harness, dog harness. awema Ёна a'na 
са-байо, ри harness on my dog. (Most whalers use in place of ava, 
«Айта аге ог ‘Айта аита") 

a'-na-na (possibly Kanaka, though аля/нтай is said to be used at Pt 
Barrow in sense of the ‘cause of' or ‘reason for,'a pain), sick, 
sickness. umi amama aHanimni, my wife (or husband) is very sick. 

afi-a-nin’ni (Mac. Esk. af-7-ra-a4, it is big; possibly from West. Esk. 
aB-i-nirb-cik, it is quite large), big, much, very ; às big price, very 
fast running, very heavy, etc., when combined properly, as siekta 
Miamik aRaninii, he (or I, they, it, etc.) travel (run, sail, etc.) 
very last. 

an-au'-ta (Mac. Esk. amau'tak, an ax, club), ax ; алам/а тїйїнїн, 
hatchet, 

an'-nfi-1 (Mac. Esk. an'-na@-i,), wind; anmut amaminni, storm, blizzard. 

a'-pun (Mac. Esk. apun, general term for snow lying on the ground, as 
opposed to drifting or falling snow), snow. 
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ar-té'gi ( Mac. Esk. ar' (gr, coat), coat covering, harness ( &ifwa arfég). 

а”-{сй' ( Mac. Esk. d-/cà', Ldon't know), I don't know, he does not know 
(used with baba, i. e. abala ака", he says he does not know) ; 
used also for perhaps, if, either-or, as wHasidcu fauiuk awokga afen 
Мін айын keruk dhamani, I saw far away either a deer or a large 
piece of wood. afew ol/ahun sila xagerok, perhaps it will be good 
weather tomorrow. 

at’-ka (Mac. Esk. a'-#r4, name ; af-4a = his name), name. 

a'-va-neé (Mac. Esk. a/'-raé), half, as pa/awwid avané, half (a sack of ) 
flour. 

a-wo'-fia (Mac. Esk. Ba), I, my, as atoofla faut, my boots. 

boi'-Ié-rü (English boil), to boil, cook by boiling, as metke- žoileru, boil 
the meat, 

dak’-ti (Mac. Esk. #aétwa4, it is dark —the i has an explosive sound 
which really makes it more nearly equivalent to English /; many 
whalers accordingly say fa&'fu), darkness ; dark, black. 

é-kal'-Iük (Mac, Esk. à&a/'/94), fish. 

é-léke’-ta (Mac. Esk. aua-/a't-fu-al, he goes, travels), go, travel, run, fly, 
swim, etc. ; used also of inanimate things, as rifle bullets; also has 
meaning of break off, become loose. — 4242 / gol Aka echa, the 

nail pulled out (or broke). бандан homolikiu kimik АНатий 





&1-1бра meis Каш though кез used now by Eskimo every- 
where west of Herschel island at least as faras the Kuwhk), cold, 
it is cold, I am cold, ete. amwona artegi èllopa picuktu pick, my 
coat is warm (i. e. it does not want cold. ‘This sentence illustrates 
pretty well the flexibility of the jargon). 

han'naha'nna (Kanaka?), to sew, sewing.  mun'Ahinni arfegr anmalanma 
pügnuümmi (or amiahanma cababto Bügmümmi ), the woman is sewing 

а соаг пож; 

hó-mó-lük'tü (Kanaka?), plenty, many, much.  eka/wk Адл, 
plenty fish. 

ig’-lai (Mac. Esk. ig’-/w), house, though usually used of native houses. 

ig'-li-piik (Inland and Western Esk. ig'/apad, a big house, usually used 
of white men's houses), at Herschel island means primarily the 
Hudson's Bay Co.'s trading-post, Fort Macpherson, though used of 
the police barracks at Herschel island. At Pt Barrow used of any of 
the big white men's houses. — aea (glupüt Va, I am going (I 
went) to Fort Macpherson. 

Ig-n&-ra-vik ( Mac. Esk. 1g-n'-ra-ri£, a. place for fire), stove. 
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ig'ni (Mac. Esq. tg’-nirk), fire. 

ik-pük'-cak ( Mac. Esk. répihead, yesterday), yesterday, last time —used 
for any past time less than a year. 

i küt.ta ( Mac. Esk. r'éi-n, a small oil-soaked stick kept lying beside 
the native lamp, to be lit and used whenever needed as a torch, or 
to light a pipe, etc. ), matches. 

i'-Ia ( Mac. Esk. i'-/a, or 1"-va), he, she, it. 

il-Mp-si (Mac. Esk. sing. i7-/#-ir, dual 2-/ip’-7i4, pl. e-/if'-51), you. 

i-lu-a'-ne (Mac, Esk. i-/v-a-ni, in the inside of), in, inside, as r/wane 
kammik, inside boots, i. ¢, socks. 

i'-m&k ( Mac, Esk. Im'mek, water; i-mwer-ak'-fa-af, he wants water ), water. 
imék picwkin, Y want a drink. 

ifi'-i-tin, in’-ni-tin ( Mac, Esk. in-ni^-/ü-a£, he sits down; form probably 
derived from imperative (sing.) im-mi-fim, sit down), sit, sit down. 
innitin picuktu, Y want to sit down, he wants to sit down ; Датой 
bolane innifin, sit on top of the sted. 

in'-nük ( Mac, Esk. 1a'ná£, a human being, homo, man; seldom used by 
whalers to refer to women), This is only one of the few words of 
which certain whalers occasionally use the plural form if referring to 
many, as ia-wit-if AoemohiAtw, many people. 

kab-li’-na. Of Greenlandic? (Eskimo?) origin. Mac. Esk. use л0- 
Aja-a-rawe', Inland Esk. fan'-nid#, West. Esk. ma/-/ü-ax'-mu-8(4), 
white man, abuna kammik, white men's boots. 

kai-li (Mac, Esk. Аа -у0-04, he comes: derived from the imperative 
(probably) Файт, bring it here), come, bring it, ete. amauta бай, 
bring the ax; imuk kaiti, there is à man coming; a&aéa (ттий 
karl, tell (some) man to come here, 

kak'-kó-lak ( Mac. Esk. &c£-&-/a&. — Original meaning of word ?), hard 
bread, pilot bread. 

kak'-tuf-a (Mac. Esk &а-аА'-їй-йа, 1 am hungry), hungry, hunger, 
appetite (starvation = 4ak-twha mikki); kaktwha алгойа, 1 am 
hungry ; Aativfta тЁАйї їпти&ї Oti, people are starving at Köpük. 

ka’-li-kb (Eng. calico), any kind of woven or knitted stuff. supet La/tho, 
tent drilling; Aaite Aamemih, socks (€. g. woolen). 

kam’-mik (Mac. Esk. 4am-maé, trousers), boots, socks, trousers, etc. 

ka-mt’-ta (Mac. Esk. fama’ fh), sled. 

ka-nit'-tü ( Mac, Esk. £a-m' -tu-a&, it is near), near. 

kap-sais' ( Eng. capsize), capsize, upset, spill, throw away (from a pan, 
dipper, pail, etc. ), turn upside down. — muera hapgsars silafani, empty 
this (e. g, slop pail) out of doors. 


Ам. анти „Нн Ey HIE 
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kap-si'-n 'x ( Mac. Esk. £aj/-ci/), how many ? 

kau'-kau  Kanaka? possibly related to our **chowchow ''), food, to 
eat, to bite. daukas pWvük cwexHa, l1 have no food, or, I have 
not eaten. Emmik innuk kaukau picükté, the dog bites (is inclined 
ta bite) people. Used also of mosquitoes, etc., stinging or biting. 

ké'-rük ( Mac. Esk. 4744), wood. Used in many ways; с. g., igiarau- 
fan ktraé may be (one ship) yard, boom, jibboom, bowsprit, or even 
the masts. 

ké'teém. (Eng. catch-him, or catch them), get, take, etc. jg/upik efehta 
ilipsi igiupak Aammik hefeem; awela picwkiu : when you go to Mac- 
pherson get some Macpherson shoes (1. ¢. Indian moccasins); I 
want them. ('* Get them; I want them,'' is the usual. jargon way 
of saying ‘get them for me."') 

ki'-ki-a (Mac, Esk, 43-47-aé, a nail), nail, nails. 

ki-ki-ü'-na (Mac, Esk. £-£H-58 a£), a box. 

ki-la'-mik (Mac. Esk. 4-/a'-wi£, quick), quick, quickly, 

ЕҒ-па |Мас. Esk, Aaa, л-ра, ог АҒ-тпуа, who: used of people, dogs 
(and all things considered alive?)], who, which, which one. iva 
omiakhük tautuk?, which ship did you see? 

kiü'-ma ( Mac. Esk, 4er), a dog. 

kis'-si-mi, ki-tci-mi (Mac. 4/rsimi, only, alone), only, alone, nothing 
else. parus Анни місийін Піші 7, бо you want nothing but 

kb-la'-ne (Mac. Esk. 4 -/a^", above), above, on top of, the top. 

küb'-ra, küb'-dja ( Mac. Esk. 442-d/a£, a net), a net — for fish or seal, 

küd'a, kód'-la (Mac. Esk. 40-00"-/i4, a lamp), a lamp, lantern: some 
whalers use na' -me-ró-a, a West, Esk, term for a white men's lantern. 

kük'-kem (Eng. cook-them), to cook, to be cooked. — ne&&e Fukkem pi- 
сиди, I want cooked meat, or, | want to cook meat. 

kü'-ni, kün'-ya ( may be derived from Danish (Greenlandic) 4ena, woman, 
and brought to Herschel island by whalers who had previously sailed 
in the eastern Arctic), wife, husband, 

kwak (among some groups of Eskimo uz refers to any frozen fesh- 
meat, fish ; among some it is restricted to frozen meat, among others 
to frozen fish), frozen, as ewotta 4тоаќайатит, 1 got badly frozen 
(used also of froren food: Awak tarkan, he eats frozen food). 

ma'-al (Mac, Esk, mo-n), locative case), here, in this (or that) place ; 
hither, adria Adnak mani kaili, vell Kunak to come here, 

mék'-fast [Eng. make fast], tie, fasten, hitch up. Ж/Я-на Аата mek- 
fast, hitch the dogs to the sled. 
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mé-la' “ей (Eng. molasses), molasses, syrup. 
ikaninni (Kanaka? cf. pickaninny), small, little; a child; (even) a 

full grown son or daughter (tman or dog). 

mi-ki-rū'-ra (Mac. Esk. mi'Hyaaé, it is small; Inland Esk. mi'tirod, it 
is small), alittle. (teninat is more often used for '' small.'' ) 

mi'lük. This is, in a way, an interesting form. The whites who tse 
it consider it a corruption of the English '*milk,'" while to the 
Eskimo it is their own word ** si'-/u&,'" which refers to any milk 
(human, caribou, etc. ). Some groups of Eskimo west of the Mac- 
kenzie use also the form P-wEb, but most, if not all, wards used 
to refer to milk, milking, sucking, numing a child, etc., are formed 
an ihe mizé (and nòt the mig) stem, An imaginative theorizer 
on the fate of the lost Icelandic colonies in Greenland! might further 
point out that as the Icelanders are the only dairying people with 
whom the Eskimo are known to have come in contact in ancient 
times, the Icelandic form of this word becomes interesting. In the 
spelling employed in the present vocabulary the Icelandic wiyo'/t 
would become m-ai The two forms ( Eskimo mi'-/s£, Icelandic 
mi-a) are decidedly easier to reconcile than some with which 
Thalbitzer is considered to have succeeded so well. liis evident 
that they are no farther apart than are the following words used to- 
day at Herschel island and derived from English within the last 
twenty years, 





mé-fa’ tek from molasses rasa from rife 
pe-lan”-oné * flour paura ^ powder 
i-i ^ еа ü^- uw — '*' rice 
ba’ pi ^ cofee 

The following are from Point Barrow : 
AH [fram doctor p". ice) — from Mister 
pase ^ Fred pawlina "o powder 


and other forms still more bewildering. 
mit-kü (Mac. Esk. wit-£n( £), the hair of an animal ; e. g- a fox), hair 
(human or animal), beard. 
müg'-wa (Mac. Esk. máu, that one), this, these, those, thev, 
mük'-ki [( Kanaka?) but now used by many Eskimo west of Mackenzie, 
with all the proper changes of form, instead of their own a'S Aardig, 
he is dead], dead, broken (as.a wrecked ship; cf. mariéht ). 
! ee е тир article, The lecelondie Colony in Greenland, deerican einir- 
pelis, 1906, vol, 8, 262. 
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mük'-ki-tin (from imperative sing. of Mac. Esk. wá£-Ar /й'үй-ай, he 
stands up), stand up, get up (out of bed); wake up. 

mük-pau'-ra (probably from mok-pük, a small football kicked around by 
girls), fried bread, doughnuts. 

mük-pra (Mac. Esk. slperab, paper; cf. snüf-fu-gi-sü-yu-a£, it is very 
thin), paper, letter, book, newspaper.  wüApra cabakro, to. write a 
letter, read a book, etc. 

na-gü-rók (Mac. Esk. wage'y@ad, it is good ; Inland Esk, sagi ro£, it is 
good), good—in various senses, as strong, willing to work, not a thief, 
good to taste, etc. 

na-na'-kó ( Kanaka?), after a while, by and by, afterward, later. — fuf 
makk die manabo elekta, he. killed (some) caribou, then he went 
away. 

na’-né-ré-a (Mac. Esk. wa-sé7-ah, now used for steel traps also, 
though formerly the name for the log, ice, or stone deadfalls), a 
trap. — ferégander saruerea cabakto, to trap white foxes. 

nappa (West. Esk. wif-paé(?)), half. СІ. а-ға-лг. 

na-vik’-ta (Mac: Esk. na-rit-fu-ah, it is broken), broken, torn; dead. 
CÉ wath, which ordinarily is used for dead, to kill, etc. 

nék’-ké (Mac, Esk, wir’-diy), meat. 

пй/-па (Мас. Езк, яй -ла, land, earth), land, earth, sand, gravel, etc. 
шта «на imola fekty, I want ta go ashore, 

0-bla'-kó (Mac. Esk. à-Aa' gn), tomorrow. 

b-blü'-mi ( Mac. Esk. 2-/s'-mr ), today. 

0'-ki-o (Mac. Esk. &'--04), winter. offe mamdke, next winter. For 
past winters the expressions run: oe ripfitcak, last winter; ee 
адат Фат, а winter not long ago; effe wBazrbeu, a winter long 
ago; we amanimui uHacbeu, à winter very long ago; malo obo 
шрат, two winters дро, 

Ok’-tcOle (Mac. Esk. Ma. — This word is pronounced. dz'-róe, dz "rir, 
ig ré, etc., by whalers, who have picked up the word at Pt Barrow 
or farther west. Inland Esk. 2g'-r5£), fat, oil, blubber, etc. 
Aima okirûk mikirura, the dog is not fat, or, there is little blubber 
for dog feed, ete. 

Ok'-tcük-lük (Mac. Esk. AP -/8£- 2787", bad, spoilt, or ill-smelling oil), 
kerosene. Some whalers, ete., use ©! sAr défeak'' (evil-smelling oil 
— literally) to designate +“ kerosene.” 

o-küm-mái'-tcü ( Mac. Esk. à-kim-mai-fci-a&, it is heavy), heavy. 

ü-mé'-lik (Mac. Esk. iim-t-a’-/i4, owner of an umiak (big skin boat), or, 
simply, a rich man), captain, boss, rich man. 
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ӧ-тё'-ПЕ аі'-рай-а (зее алала) ; first mate of a ship; second in com- 
mand. 

b-mi-ak'.pük (Mac. Esk. &wi-i-a4^-Pü, a large umiak— though Mac. 
Esk. indicate bigness usually by -a£-a£ and -pa'-/u& where Eskimo to 
the west use -^g£ and -cu'-gra£), a ship. 

0ü-mi.ak pau'.ra (Mac. Esk. &wr-i-a4- Pas - vof, a little big boat — used 
of whaleboats usually, but sometimes of schooners and sloops), a 
whaleboat, a wooden boat. 

0-nak'.tu ( Mac. Esk. Jun£'-fu-ak, it is a warm, hot), warm, hot. 

ó-pin'-ár-a (West. Esk. generally d-in'-er-a4), summer. For designa- 
tion of past summers, СЇ. Ойго, manake opinera malo fereva dawala- 
hati sali Mecndtu, after two summers are finished | want to come 
again, 

pa-lau'-wik (Eng. flour), flour, bread, 

pau'-lü (Eng. powder), gunpowder, 

pi-cük-tü (Mac, Esk. fi-ci£-/0-a&, he wants, desires), want, be inclined 
to, to allow. For examples of use, see under e//opa, ofinera, and 
various other words. 

pi-cü-nit'-tcü, pi-cüfi-nit-tcü ( Mac. Esk. /5-cg8-mf-feuFia, Edo not desire, 
I do not want), not to want, not necessary, needless, — fjrémiradtTa 
picumitiéu, 1 do not want fox-skins (or, he does not, etc. )..— Mun 
karti picuniticu, he does not need to come to-day. 

pi’-tetik (Mac. Esk. pi-fedt, nothing; i. ¢. if I should ask a man what's 
in that pail?" he might look into it and answer: ‘‘pi-fc#4,"" there 
is nothing there''), no, not, nothing. This is perhaps the most 
useful term in the entire jargon vocabulary, Combined with any 
adjective it gives the opposite meaning — e, g. magorok = good, 
hagoro& Pb bad; eWopa cz cold, eoa feub— warm, ctc. 
Combined with sw it gives such useful phrases as reb. снг 
jücüb, meaning ** he does not want water,'' or, ** it is water-tight." 
apincra sila elloja picwktu pitek, in summer the weather does not 
want to be cold; i, e. is inclined to be in general warm. 

pik’-sak (Esk. pat, a bag, English **sack,'' a bag; literally therefore a 
"bhag-bag'' or ''sack-bag ''), bag, sack; any vessel, e. g. Жам 
pokias, colfee-pot. 

püb'-laun (Mac. Esk. pa/-/aver), baking-powder. An interesting variant 
is sometimes heard — pi -Zau-/g, — This evidently comes from the 
fact that when an Eskimo gets a sack of flour he always wants baking 
powder also, and therefore attaches the suffix -Æ to his word for 
baking-powder. This has been taken by the trader to be a part of 
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the word itself, whereas the Eskimo's pa4-/aun-/v meant *''baking- 
powder also,"’ 

pün".ni pün'-ni ( Kanaka ?), sexual intercourse. 

s%'-kë-në (Mac. Esk. sir-£br-nir£), sun. 

Sé-ké-né-0'-ra (Мас. Esk. dr-Mo-nir-Y-va£, likeness of the sun, there- 
fore, watch, clock), watch, clock. 

ca-bak'.to (Pt Barrow Esk. ca-rg£-fob, he. works), to work, make, do, 
etc. 

cag'-lü (Mar. Esk. cag-/8(4)-tw'-yw-ah, he tells lies), to lie, a lie, a liar, 

caf'.a-rü (Pt Barrow Esk. cwsB-a-ro£, he is strong). strong — as rope, 
coffee, a man, a dog, etc. 

ca’-vik (Mac. Esk. sa’-rv#), a knife, iron. 

ca-vi-kó'-ra (Mac. Esk. za-1i-&- ye, rice — derivation uncertain ; per- 
haps from za -r?-1z, the scrapings (like sawdust) from wood or ivory 
when scraped with a knife), rice. 

ci-nig'-a-vik (Mac. Esk. ¢i-sig'-a-ri4, sleeping place), bed. 

ci'-nik (Mac, Esk. ¢i-niA'-/w-at, he sleeps), to sleep, asleep, sleep. simié 
шиі, to see while sleeping, i. e. to dream. 

со-рӣй (Рі Barrow e#é'-pun, a gun), a gun, a shotgun. 

cü'-na (Mac. Esk. cs'-ma, what, which,— used ordinarily of dead things, 
as distinguished from live ones), which, what, where, whither, sina 
elebta (Iur? ? where are you going? ewma Peustu ? what do you want? 

sI'-la (Mac. Esk. si^-/2, the outdoors), weather. 

si-la-ta-nj (locative of s?-/a + -ra-, in the outdoors, in the outside), out- 
doors, outside, ababa migwe satan? Бай, tell them to come out ; 
iglu silatani, (it is) outside the house. 

si-na'-ni ( Inland Esk. :$-ma'-52 (?) , Pt Barrow sennera’a, by the side — 
sén-né-ra-ne (locative) by his side), by the side of, alongside, along. 
пипа inani amotik elekta awefia, | traveled by sled along the 
coast, 

sis'-si-ri (Pt Barrow Esk. s7’-si-re4, it is hard), hard, stiff; brittle (al- 
though for this last meaning is usually used J/ami£ татил picuktu, 
it wants to break quickly). 

sü'-li (Pt Barrow Esk. :2'-/7), more, also, besides, apf sui pleuktu 
atiosta, I want coffee also ; or, I want some more coffee. 

tai'-ma ( Mac. Esk. /An'"-ma, it is finished, it is enough. атола artegi 
fama? is my coat finished? Жанбан faima awoña, 1 have eaten 
enough: 


е 
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tai'-man-na, dai'-man-na (cf. /ri-ma), this way, so. атола fumanta 
ilihsi cababto picuktu, I want you to do it this way. 

ta'-ki-rü, ta'-ki-rü-a ( Mac. Esk, /a'-4i-yé-a£), tall, long. 

tafü-ak (Pt Barrow Esk. /&A-xb, whiskey), whiskey, alcohol.  [Prob- 
ably originally of Kanaka or other non-Eskimo origin. | 

tar’-ri-fi, tar’-r1-0k (Mac, Esk. fay’-ri-dt), salt, the sea. 

tau'-tuk (Pt Harrow, Inland, and West, Esk. fau-/#4’-fot, he sees ; Mac. 
Esk. fa'-ka-va-ak, he sees. This stem is found also at Pt Barrow 
in occasional wse, as fa-Avi-pa), see, visit, hunt, etc. fein (анбий 
picukfu awoia, Tam hunting caribou; lit. I want to see caribou. 

té-ré-gan’-di-a, té-ré-gan’-dér (Mac. Esk. #-/?-gan'-ya, white fox; Pt 
Barrow form, /¢-ré-g2-nl-at): white fox, fox. 

té-ré-va (probably from some West. Esk. form of Mac. Esk. fa’-dyu'-va, 
there! there it is!), there! that is enough! enough, finished. 

tig-lar-an'-tan (Mac. Esk. #4-3/ar-au'-fa%), sail. Aglarautan cobakte 
(according to context), hoist sail, lower sail, reef sail ; to sail (a boat 
or ship) ; also to rig a boat or ship with sails, to sew sails, etc. 

tig’-lik (Mac. Esk. fg-/th-tu-ak, he steals), to steal, to take; a thief, 
figlik awona picuktw pitcak, | don't want to steal, I -don't want -to 
take it, I don't want to cheat you (in a trade). 

ti-pi ( Mac. Esk. £ifi( £), smell—noun form), to smell, to stink ; it smells, 
stinks. СГ. ойс. 

tbks'-i-pük ( Pt Barrow Esk. fad'-si-pa2, a dark-skinned man), negro. 

tük'-tü ( Mac. Esk. /&4-/&( A), caribou), caribou, deer, 

tük'-tü-lük ( Mac. Esk. /i4-£2-g/84, pork, bacon ; i.e. bad deer meat), 
pork, bacon. 

tük-tü-pük (Mac. Esk. /24-/2-pà£, horse, cow, ete.) beef. 

tü'-pék (Mac. Esk. /g-2£), tent. 

tü-sa'-ra ( Mac. Esk. /8-sar"-yu-a£, he hears), understand, know ; seldom 
if ever used for * hear'' except in combination, as immu ababa 
fusara aweRa, | know that a man is talking (therefore I hear a man 
talking). 

fi'-bla (Mac. Esk. ii'-/ar4), day, daylight. 40/0 Жай! рартйтти, it is 
just dawning. 

@'-1й (Mac, Esk. &'-/5, the typical Esk. woman's knife), an ulu, or 
woman's knife. 

fif’-a-cik’'-cfi (Mac. Esk. @a-a-ci4-d-ak, it is far off), far. емйр 
nagorok pitcüb ийагїйзы tiekia pirukiu pitedk aweRa, when I have 
poor dogs I don't like to make long trips. 
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3. UU adr pin-a-tcut 
4. ғ -ға-тағ fif-sa-mal, or si'-r-maf 
5. /аҒ-П-тай tal -fi-mat 
6. la/-li-maf a-tfau'-si& tx-ri-va-ni'-fi-xit 
T. faf-femal malo, ar mallere mallerok axrivamiltgit 
8. fa/-[i-mar peRasur piatcut axrivanilign 
9- tal -[i-mat sissamat kART -Aal 
1o. JaAF-/H hol fit 
15. аЛ-Ғ-ті-а аж- АР -әні-а4 
20. ala, or Bi-nü-In' "nal in-ni-in'-ma& 
qo. male ahkipia mallerok akkipra 
goo. (not used) innuinnak akkipiak 
Porst Barrow, ALASKA, 
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CALIFORNIA BASKETRY AND THE POMO 
By A. L. KROEBER 


RECENT account of the basketry of the Pomo Indians of 
California by Dr S. A. Barrett is perhaps the most complete 
study of the basketry of any North American tribe yet pub- 

lished.’ It both offers opportunity to examine the relations exist- 
ing between the Pomo and other tribes as regards this art, and 
supplements and illustrates the conclusions that can be drawn from 
other studies. 

MATERIALS 

The materials used by the Pomo in basket making. number ten 
or twelve, but the majority of these are used rarely or for special 
purposes or in restricted districts. The materials whose use is at 
all common or of general consequence are five, Of these only опе 
is used as warp in either twined or coiled ware. This is willow, 
The woof materials are four: the root of a sedge, Carex, the bark 
of the redbud, Cercis, the root of the bulrush, Scirpus, and the root 
of the digger-pine. Of these the sedge is the most important, fur- 
nishing, as willow does for the warp, woof of both coiled and 
twined baskets. The redbud furnishes red patterns and is employed 
chiefly in twined weaves. The bulrush root, alter being dyed, 
provides patterns in black and is used almost entirely in coiling. 
Digger-pine root fibers are employed principally for the woof of 
coarse twined baskets. 

It shows the influence of convention and habit on technique, 
that practically all the basketry of the Pomo is made in these five 
materials, although an occasional different use shows that they pos- 
sess knowledge of other plants and although their habitat produces 
many other species which would be serviceable, as demonstrated 
by the employment of these in regions where different technical 
habits prevail, The other Indians of California evince a similar 

(S.A. Barrett, Pomo Indian Basketry, Univ. of Cal, Publ. in Am, Arch. and 
Ethn., vtt, pp. 133-308, pl. 14-30, Berkeley, 1908, 
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restriction, voluntary it might be called, of their choice of basket 
materials. 

In northernmost California, where only twining is practised, the 
warp is almost universally hazel, and the woof is root-fibers of 
conifers, — pine, redwood, spruce, or other species being used ac- 
cording to local distribution. The ornamentation of this basketry 
consists of a glossy white overlay, which is the shining grass 
Aerophylium tenar. For patterns in black the stems of the five- 
fingered fern, Adiantum, are used, and for patterns in red, alder- 
dyed fibers from the stem of a large fem, Woodwardia. 

А description given by Dr Dixon! of the materials used by the 
northern Maidu also shows characterisuc limitation. The northern 
Maidu make large carrying baskets in the twined technique of 
northern California, and use for this purpose the same materials. 
The great bulk of their basketry is coiled, and only two principal 
materials, willow and redbud,are used, Both of these are employed 
for both foundation and wrapping. The outer bark of the redbud 
gives red patterns. 

Among the Cahuilla, Luisefio, and Dieguejio of southern Cali- 
fornia the ordinary materials are only three. For the foundation a 
grass, Apicampes rigens, is used. The wrapping consists of either 
a reed, Juncus, or of sumach, Xéws, Twined basketry, which is 
subsidiary, is made entirely of reed. 

Information from other tribes is incomplete, but as there is 
nowhere any indication of a greater variety of materials used, it 
appears that the specialization followed by the Pomo is the rule 
and not exceptional, 

TECHNIQUES 

In the matter of weaves it appears that the Pomo are anomalous 
in California in practising an unusual variety of technical processes. 
The total number of distinct processes is perhaps not greater among 
the Pomo, but whereas other tribes employ regularly and frequently 
only one or two of the techniques with which they are acquainted, 
the Pomo practise five processes abundantly and often make baskets 
of one kind in several weaves. 

LR. B. Dixon, The Northem Maidu, Bull. Am. Mux Nat Hist., xvin, 145, New 
York, 1905. 
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The California Indians belong to two groups according as they 
follow twining or coiling processes of making baskets. There are 
very few tribes that use both types of technique. The narrow 
limitation in the employment of materials is therefore paralleled by 
a limitation of technical processes. 

All the Indians of northernmost California, the Tolowa, Yurok, 
Karok, Hupa, Wiyot, the Athabascan tribes of the middle drainage 
of Eel river, the Shasta, Northern Wintun, Achomawi, Atsugewi, 
and Modoc, make only twined work. Generally speaking all 
tribes to the south of these may be characterized as makers of 
coiled basketry. There is however a distinction. While the tribes 
using twining know nothing of coiling, the tribes that employ coil- 
ing also twine to some extent. This difference is inherent in the 
nature of the two processes. The coiled basket is stiffer, closer, 
and requires much more labor. It lends itself with difficulty to the 
construction of openwork textiles, such as are desirable or necessary 
for many purposes, A fish-trap in coiled basketry is practically 
impossible. A conical carrying-basket can be made as well in coil- 
ing as in twining ; but such a basket being intended for fire-wood 
and similar loads, an openwork construction is in every way as 
serviceable as a close coiled one, besides being much lighter and 
readily made in one tenth the time. Even among tribes inclined 
toward coiling, twining is therefore employed for many implements 
of household usage and for those in which either an open or a 
ready construction is desired. Carrying-baskets, weirs and traps, 
seed-beaters, winnowers, and baby-carriers are usually twined by 
tribes whose more characteristic basketry, such as vessels for 
water, food, storage, and cooking, is coiled, In short, twined 
weaves are adequate for most forms and purposes, so that tribes 
whose cultural circumstances have led them to lean toward twining 
usually employ no other process, Coiling is not applicable to all 
purposes, and tribes with a specific bent toward this technique are 
therefore compelled to use also twining, or other processes, for 
certain implements, 

The tribes of whom coiling is characteristic held all of southern 

tin those parts of America where plaiting and twilling are followed at all exten- 
sively, they appear to tend to supplant twining or coiling, rather than to exist beside them. 
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and central and part of northern California, much the larger part 
of the state. The line of separation from the northern region of 
twining is as follows: In the east it is the boundary between the 
Maidu and the Achomawi and Atsugewi of the Pit river valley. 
The Yana employed both processes, their twined ware being of the 
northern type, their coiling resembling that of the Maidu, but with 
greater coarseness and crudeness. The majority of Yana baskets 
that have been collected, and the best made, are twined, so that 
this is likely to be the typical and best accultured Yana technique. 
The northernmost Wintun twine, the southern Wintun coil, but 
the boundary is not precisely known. In the Coast Range the line 
of division separates the Yuki, who are distinctly a coiling tribe, 
from the Wailaki. Тһе Wailaki make a crude form of the typical 
basketry of northern California, Occasional coiled pieces of Yuki 
character occur among them, but are in great minority and clearly 
due to Yuki influence. 

It is of particular interest that the Pomo, who fall well within 
the limits of the southern group, hold the two techniques in bal- 
ance. They cannot be included among the border tribes subject to 
two influences, for to the north of them are the Yuki, who are as 
clearly a coiling tribe as any. The twined basketry of the Pomo is 
also entirely different from the twined basketry of northern Califor- 
nia. It must therefore be set down as an independent development, 
which has flourished side by side with the development among the 
same people of coiled techniques, without either process greatly in- 
fluencing the other. 

According to Dr Barrett, the coiled basketry of the Pomo is 
about equallv divided between one-rod and three-rod foundations. 
Single-rod foundations are rare in California, being otherwise found 
only among the Miwok and Washo. A few pieces have also been 
obtained among the Yokuts and Shoshoneans adjacent to the Miwok. 
The Maidu, most commonly the Miwok and Washo, and probably 
the Wintun where uninfluenced by the Pomo, employ three-rod 
foundations. The Yokuts and the tribes of Southern California use 
a multiple foundation. The Yuki use a rod and welt foundation. 
Neither the rod and welt nor a multiple foundation ordinarily occur 
among the Pomo. 
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Five twined weaves are practised by the Pomo: plain twining, 
diagonal twining, lattice twining, three-strand twining, and three- 
strand braiding, The two three-strand weaves are not used to make 
entire baskets, except occasionally in openwork. The characteristic 
twined weaves therefore are the plain, diagonal, and lattice. Of these 
plain twining is most frequent, but the two other processes are by 
no means rare, and, especially in well-finished baskets, dispute the 
palm with the simpler technique, Lattice twining — which is almost 
a combination of coiling and twining — seems to be confined entirely 
to the Pomo, if we except one or two small adjacent groups, such 
as the Huchnom, of unrelated linguistic origin but of Pomo culture, 
Diagonal twining, which is a characteristic Shoshonean process, is of 
secondary importance in California outside of the Pomo. A sporadic 
Yurok basket made entirely in this weave has been described." The 
University of California museum contains also one or more pieces 
each from the Wiyot, Athabascans of southern Humboldt county, 
Yana, Chumash, and Mohave, though the normal weave of all these 
tribes, except possibly the last, is simple twining. The Cheme- 
huevi, who are Shoshoneans, make caps and carrying baskets ; and 
the Shoshonean Mono, with their neighbors the Miwok, Yokuts, and 
probably Washo, make many or most of their winnowers, beaters, 
carriers, and cradles in openwork and half-openwork diagonal 
twining, Among all these tribes, however, diagonal twining is 
not employed for ordinary baskets as by the Pomo. The Pomo 
have developed a distinctive type of pattern for their diagonal- 
twined baskets, which in its general diagonal arrangement 
differs from the usually horizontal arrangement on plain-twined 
baskets." 

The plain-twined Pomo basket differs radically from the twined 
basket of northern California, It is either nearly flat or quite deep. 
The typical basket of northwestern California, while its walls are 
vertical, is comparatively shallow. The Pomo never use the over- 
laying which is the sole means of producing patterns in northern 
California. Pomo designs are normally in redbud. Designs in 
northern California are in white on a neutral background, or in black 

iUniv, Calif. Pobl. in Am. Arch. Ethn., rn, 110, pl. 17, fig. 2, 1905. 

* Barrett, op. cit, pl. 16, 17, 22. 
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or red or both on a background of overlaid white. "The texture of 
the two wares is thoroughly diferent. The distinction is apparent 
even in details, such as that the northern people trim their warp 
ends off flush with the upper course of woof twining, whereas the 
Pomo habitually allow them to project evenly for a short distance. 
Ön the whole Pomo twining is firmer and more closely set than 
that practised їп northern California, a diference which may perhaps 
be ascribed to the experience which every Pomo woman has in the 
necessarily close technique of coiling. 

As illustrating the Pomo balance between different weaves, and 
the apparent desire to maintain one beside the other instead of per- 
mitting one process to develop to the exclusion of others, it appears 
that conical carrying baskets are made both in plain twining and in 
diagonal twining ; storage baskets in plain twining, lattice twining, 
and diagonal twining ; various baskets of the same shape and use in 
both one-rod and three-rod coiling ; and cooking baskets and flat 
baskets in. plain twining, diagonal twining, and lattice twining. 

Dr Barrett describes also Pomo wickerwork, The use of this 
is confined to handled seed-beaters of circular form. Wickerwork 
js comparatively rare in North America, though there are well- 
known forms in the Southwest. A wickerwork seed-beater from 
the northwestern Maidu is described by Dr Dixon.' This piece is 
from Butte county, in the origina! habitat of the Maidu. A num- 
ber of Maidu from this region have long lived on Round Valley 
reservation, in close association with Pomo of the northern and 
eastern dialectic divisions, and some of these Maidu have returned 
to their old home. [It is therefore possible that the specimen in 
question is due to modern Pomo influence even though collected on 
Maidu soil, If, however, as seems more likely, it is an old Maidu 
type, the practical identity of the Maidu and Pomo wickerwork 
forms makes it highly probable that the Wintun in the intervening 
territory also employed this technique in the seed-beater. In that 
case wickerwork would have a wider distribution in California than 
heretofore believed. The Mohave and Dieguejio use soft-warped 
stiff-woofed wickerwork in the hoods of cradles. 


! Ball. Am. Mus. Nat. Hiat, xvit, 188, fig. 478, 1905. 
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Direction oF Progress IN MANUFACTURE 

In twined Pomo baskets the general course of the woof turns 
from right to left, as one looks at the basket from above. Dr 
Barrett's explanation is illumining. In twining, the long projecting 
warp rods at the top render it necessary for the weaver to hold the 
bottom of the basket toward her. The left hand firmly grasps 
the warp and keeps in place the just inserted woof-strands, while 
the right hand manipulates the twining of the pliable woot. The 
progression is therefore to the weaver's right, which corresponds 
to the left as one looks into the basket. 

The same direction of the twining woof is followed practically 
all over California, as by the Yurok, Karok, Hupa, Tolowa, Wiyot, 
Wailaki, Modoc, Wintun, Yana, Achomawi, Yuki, Wappo, Miwok, 
Yokuts, Mono, Chemehuevi, Chumash, Cahuilla, and Luiseño. 
The only exceptions found are the rude openwork Diegueño 
baskets, which twine in the opposite direction from the identical 
Cahuilla and Luisefio pieces; the close-woven flat baskets of the 
Yurok-Hupa territory; part of the baskets of this type made by 
the Modoc: and certain flat coarse openwork baskets of the Wappo. 
It ig evident that if a basket is held reversed while in manufacture, 
with the bottom up or turned away from the weaver, the course of 
the twining when it is finished will be the reverse of the usual while 
the process of manipulation remains the same. The flatter the 
basket, the less difference does it make, in working on it, which 
side is held above, and the less reason is there, when it is finished, 
to regard one surface as specifically the inner one. In fact an 
essentially flat basket with a certain amount of curvature can be 
held and worked like others, and when finished turned inside out 
by a thrust in the middle. ‘This is actually done by the Yurok. 
With the exception of a few unexplained Diegueño pieces, the twin- 
ing of California therefore always turns from right to left, as one 
looks into the basket, or progresses from the maker's left to right, 
and contrary cases are only nominally or apparently such. 

Outside of California, the direction of twining seems to be 
usually the same, as among the Apache and in the Puget Sound 
region. The baskets of the Alaska Eskimo, the majority from the 
Aleutian islands, and a minority among the Haida and Tlingit, 
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however turn abnormally or clockwise. A number of baskets from 
the Haida-Tlingit area turn one way on their flat bottom, and in 
the opposite direction on their sides, It is interesting to note that 
Aleut baskets are described as habitually, and Haida baskets some- 
times, suspended bottom up in manufacture ; so that the abnormal 
or reverse direction of twining in this northern region seems to be 
the result merely of a reversed position of the basket, the weaver 
following the usual manipulation in her work. It follows that Dr 
Barrett's explanation of the direction of twining is to be accepted 
as of general application, It also follows that the absolute uni- 
formity of this direction among most tribes argues fora very rare 
or weak natural development of left-handedness, or its almost total 
suppression by right-handed custom. No apparatus being required 
in weaving, and the product being identical whatever the direction 
of the twining, there is every inducement for a left-handed woman 
to work asis natural to her. It seems asif tribal habit or blind 
imitation influenced the Indian basket-maker as much and as 
unreasonably as it influences us in writing, sewing, riding, and 
shooting. 

The direction of Pomo coiling is the reverse of that obtaining 
in twining. Dr Barrett explains this fact as also due to the process 
of manipulation, the left hand being engaged in holding the loose 
end of the warp, toward which the right advances the wool. His 
suggestion as to the reason for the direction of coiling is however 
perhaps less compelling, since the nature and position of the single 
projecting warp are such as to allow the worker more readily to hold 
the bottom of the basket either toward her or away from her. The 
former is perhaps the more natural position, especially in baskets 
approaching a spherical shape, and the corresponding direction 
of the coil is the prevalent one in California, Nevertheless nearly 
all tribes except the Pomo coil at least some ware in the opposite 
direction, and in some regions outside of California this opposite 
direction is the rule. The position of the basket while in manufac- 
ture is probably the sole cause of the difference in coil-direction ; 
yet it is evident that if such is the case mere industrial habit or 





4 Univ. Calif. Publ, in Am. Arch, Ethn., viii, 50, 1505. 
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tribal invention must largely determine this position, since with the 
Maidu and Miwok only flat baskets, with the tribes of central and 
southern California only spherical or constricted baskets, with the 
Vuki all baskets of whatever shape, and with the Pomo no baskets, 
progress contra-clockwise. 


DECORATION 

The general scheme of pattern arrangement followed in Pomo 
baskets seems to deperid in the main on the weave employed. In 
twined baskets a horizontal or banded arrangement is by far the 
most common, while a diagonal arrangement occurs in a minority, 
Dr Barrett estimates the average frequency of horizontal, parallel 
diagonal, and crossing diagonal arrangement at 70, 25, апа 5 рег- 
cent. As has been said, the horizontal arrangement occurs usually 
in plain twining and lattice twining, while the diagonal arrangement 
is characteristic of the diagonal-twined weave. 

In coiled baskets there is a much greater variety of arrange- 
ment. Dr Barrett gives the following proportions : horizontal, 40; 
parallel diagonal, 30; crossing diagonal, 10; vertical, 15; indi- 
vidual or separate groups of patterns, 5. It is apparent that these 
proportions are not at all related to those obtaining in twined has- 
ketry. Considering the parallel diagonal and crossing diagonal 
arrangements as fundamentally the same, it may be said that diag- 
onal and horizontal dispositions of designs are of about equal fre- 
quency in Pomo coiling, and that a vertical or individual arrange- 
ment, while less common than either, is also characteristic. 

The typical Maidu pattern arrangement is diagonal, either par- 
allel, crossing, or zigzag. In southern and central California the 
prevailing arrangement is horizontal, a secondary one vertical, a 
diagonal arrangement of any sort being uncommon, As these are 
regions of coiling, it appears that pattern-arrangement is not alto- 
gether dependent on technical motives. "The shape of ware is un- 
doubtedly a potent factor. In the case of twining this is evident. 
In northwestern California, where baskets are mostly low, a diag- 
onal arrangement would not be effective, and a horizontal arrange- 
ment prevails; in northeastern California, where technique and 
materials are the same, baskets are normally higher, and a diagonal 
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disposition is customary.’ Nevertheless there are many instances 
where the arrangement of patterns is clearly the outcome of neither 
technique nor shape, but of esthetic convention, 

As regards the Pomo, it is almost certain that independently of 
technical influences and of the factor of decorative area. as deter- 
mined by shape of the basket, a greater variety of pattern arrange- 
ments is found than with other tribes. 

In several other respects Pomo basketry shows specialization. 
According to Dr Barrett the Pomo were in aboriginal days the only 
California people to attempt the complete ornamentation of baskets 
with feathers. Feather decoration is found as far south as the 
Yokuts, but the feathers occur only on part of the surface of the 
basket. Some of the tribes immediately adjacent to the Pomo, 
such as the Wappo, Yuki, southern Wintun, and coast Miwok, 
used feathers, but never covered entire baskets. Owing to trade 
demands they have now in some cases learned to do so, but their 
work is still inferior to that of the Pomo. 

The Pomo are perhaps also unique in never completely encir- 
cling a basket with a design. If the pattern is a horizontal band, 
a break called dau, ham, or hwa must be left in it. If this is not 
done it is believed that the maker will be afflicted with blindness. 
This break in the encircling pattern is familiar from the Southwest, 
but has not been reported from any other California tribes, many 
of whom, such as the Hupa, Yurok, Yokuts, and Cahuilla, fre- 
quently employ continuous and uniform bands of design, Most 
flat Yuki baskets witha pattern of simple encircling bands, but 
usually no others, show a break in the design, but its significance 
has not been reported, and it does not seem to have been the same 
as that of the dau. 

A peculiar practice of the Pomo is also to insert in a coiled 
basket a few wrappings of the orange-colored quills of the yellow- 
hammer, as a preventive charm, in all cases in which a woman 
works on a basket during her menstrual period. 

Finally may be mentioned the shaiyoi or initial design, the 
introduction of which is also connected with religious beliefs. 

Tin northwestern California also, storage baskets and other tall forms frequently 
show diagonal and even vertical pattern arrangements. 
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So far as known, the Pomo and the adjacent tribes of the same 
culture are the only ones among whom any basketry is made by 
men, Men make fish traps and weirs, baby-carriers, coarse. open- 
work baskets for carrying and storage, and shallow openwork forms. 
In general most openwork is made by men. Dr Barrett notes that 
all close-woven baskets are made with a downward turn of the 
woof-strands, and most openwork baskets are made with an upward 
turn. As the men make no close-woven baskets, and the women 
few in openwork, it may be said in general terms that the men em- 
ploy one direction and the women another in turning the wool in 
twining. 

Names oF DESIGNS 

In the matter of interpretations of names attached to designs, 
Dr Barrett's work is particularly full. He obtained explanations 
of more than eight hundred designs, appearing on some three 
hundred baskets, As most of these patterns were explained by a 
number of informants, the total number of interpretations was sev- 
eral thousand. Sucha mass of information on this phase of basketry 
has probably never before been gathered among one group of people, 
so that the conclusions become of unusual significance. — If anyone 
still cherishes the belief that patterns were put upon baskets by the 
California Indians from religious or symbolic motives, or that their 
significance is ceremonial or poetical, the idea will be dispelled by 
a glance at Dr Barrett's data, in which the thousands of monot- 
onously commonplace and concordant names аге unbroken by 
even a single instance of symbolic interpretation. 

Among Pomo speaking three different dialects or languages, 
Dr Barrett encountered $4 different names of designs. Omitting 2 
that are doubtful and 6 that are representations of objects introduced 
by Europeans, there remain 46. Ten of these are pairs, deer-Pac*, 
for instance, being the name in one dialect of a design which in 
another dialect is called sei/d-potato-forehead. Of the 46 undoubted 
aboriginal design names only 33 occur in the northern dialect, 24 
in the central, and 22 in the eastern. Twenty of the 46 names are 
however rare. Of the 26 in common use, 20 are found in the 
northern dialect, 17 in the central and i4 in the eastern. Ihe 
number of common elementary design names among any one group 
of Pomo people is therefore about 15 to 20. 
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This result agrees with determinations made among other tribes 
of California. Among the Yurok there are only about 18 names in 
customary use, though the addition of designations that are rarely 
employed brings the total to about 30. These rare names are per- 
haps in part individual interpretations, in part survivals of obsolete 
names, and in part introductions of terms which belong to neigh- 
boring tribes and have not yet taken firm root. Among the Hupa 
and Karok the number of names appears to be about the same, 
The total of design names, common and rare, found among the 
three northwestern tribes, is about 45, or practically identical with 
Dr Barrett's total for the three Pomo groups, The Yurok, Karok, 
and Hupa speak languages that are entirely unrelated, but their 
territory is more restricted than that of the three Pomo divisions, 
and their culture is at least as uniform, Conditions are therefore 
comparable. 

Dr Dixon encountered about 40 different design names among 
the Maidu, who belong to three divisions which are linguistically 
about as divergent as the three Pomo groups. Their territory is 
more extensive and their environment and culture at least as diverse. 
Dr Dixon's total therefore also agrees well with Dr Barrett's. It 
seems probable that if only the design names in ordinary use among 
one division of the Maidu had been listed by him, the number would 
have fallen between 15 and 2o. 

Dr Barrett classifies the 26 common names of Pomo design 
elements as follows: names of animals and parts of the body, 12 ; 
plants, 2; inanimate objects, natural and artificial, 4; geometrical, 
4; miscellaneous, 4. It should be observed that in many cases 
names of animals and parts of the body are combined, Deer-dacé, 
turile-neck, and guail- plume occur, but neither deer, turtle, and quail, 
nor ack, eck, and feather alone are found. This is in accord with 
the non-realistic and unsymbolic interpretation of the designs. Ap- 
parently names suggested by the designs have been applied to them. 
If there had been an original attempt at representation it is almost 
certain that deer, birds, turtles, horns, or feathers would have been 
shown and so named. No one, civilized or uncivilized, could have 
any motive for picturing the back of a deer or the neck of a turtle. 

The relative frequency of these classes of names is about the 
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same among the Pomo as among other California tribes. Almost 
everywhere names denoting animals or parts of the body are most 
numerous, The principal divergence occurs in northwestern Cali- 
fornia, where spatial and dynamical ideas, corresponding to Dr Bar- 
rett's geometrical names, are relatively more frequent, and among 
the Maidu, where names derived from plants are most numerous 
after names of animals and body parts.' Spatial or geometrical 
terms, such as sigsag, striped, and. spotted, occur among all tribes, 
and are often of frequent usage. That they are not proportionately 
as numerous with the Pomo as among the northwestern Indians, is 
probably duc to the fact that by the Pomo most conceptions of 
space and position are expressed by qualifying additions to the ele- 
mentary design names. 

Characteristic animal design names among the Pomo are deer- 
back, deer-tecth, turtle-neck, turtle-back, goose-excrement, grasshopper- 
elbow, &illdeer-eyebrow, guail-Mume, crow-foot, bear-foat, bat-wing, 
and suafish-ri#, Names of animals not connected with parts of the 
body are much less numerous and describe only small animals: 
ant, butterfly, mosquito, starfish, water-snake, Characteristic geo- 
metrical terms are sigsag or crooked, wavy, spotted, dot, sinall figures, 
little pieces, Typical names of objects are arrowhead, string, 
Stretcher, and айоо, 

In usage, however, such names of designs are rarely employed 
alone, They are almost always combined with a descriptive òr 
qualifying term, such as arbed, pointed, short, round, large, down- 
ward, bulging, blank, white, half, both, single, imperfect, resembling. 
These qualifying terms are nearly as numerous as the elemental 
design names. Dr Barrett classifies them according as they relate 
to form, direction, position, size, color, number, and quality. 

The design name of the Pomo, whether qualified or used alone, 
however describes only the unit or element of a pattern. It isa 
simple figure of a certain shape. The pattern may consist of a repe- 
tition of this element, or of combinations of two or more elements, 
The pattern and the design element must be sharply distinguished.* 
^ iUniv. Calif. Publ. Án Am. Arch. Ethr., 17, 154; 1905. 

t For the distinction between pattern andde sign clement, with particular reference 
io iheir names, among the tribes of northern California, see Univ, Calf, Publ. in Am. 
Arch, Ethn., iv, 155, 1905. 
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In exact usage the Pomo always distinguish them. The names that 
have been discussed designate elements. Pattern names are almost 
always longer and more complex. This is not only because of the 
qualifiers of names of design elements, but because in many cases 
the interrelation of several elements in a pattern is made clear. 
There is therefore a third class of terms which may be described as 
qualifiers of pattern names. Of these Dr Barrett has found 44, 
though a number of these occur in only one or two dialects of the 
three examined, Among the most common are: crossing, meeting, 
collected, on both sides, connected, close ina row, and, near, on, among, 
along, in the middle, tied, scattered, separated, leading, following. 

The typical pattern name among the Pomo is therefore quite 
complex, and at the same time exactly descriptive of the pattern to 
anyone acquainted with the significance of the names of design 
elements, qualifiers of design elements, and qualifiers of patterns. 
Typical names are : 

Arrowheads in-the-midd/e zigzag stripe. 

Design empty in-the-middle ants close-18-a-row. 

Deer-back arrowhead crossing. 

Arrowhead-tlender band. 

Water-snake and arrowhead-baried., 

Ants arrowhead crossing in-ihe-nuddle. 

Spotted ta-the-middie string siripe, 

Wild-potate-forehead on-toth-sides arrowhead. 

It is: evident that, allowing for convention in the use of the 
terms designating elements and their relations, these pattern names 
are sufficient to convey an accurate description of any pattern. A 
Pomo woman fairly conversant with the art of basket making, and 
who like every member of her tribe sees baskets in daily use in 
every household, could make or duplicate any native pattern 
described to her. Such a practical purpose, and not any religious 
or symbolic motive, and not even to any considerable degree an 
artistic impulse, seems to be at the base of these design and pattern 
names. In other words they are conventional names of conven- 
tional figures, corresponding to our diamond, horseshoe, cross, star, 
crescent, fleur-de-lys, meander, and egg-and-dart. If there is a 
difference between the Pomo and ourselves, it is that among the 
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Pomo, so far as can be observed, these conventional hgures give no 
evidence of having or of ever having had a symbolic significance. 
Among ourselves heraldry and religion have in some cases read 
deep significance into simple figures, and in other instances have 
given to symbols a popularity which in turn has led to their being 
employed for purely decorative purposes. It is however to be 
observed that the designations even of conventional symbolic figures 
are not symbolic but descriptive. The fleur-de-lys is named for 
the flower, not after the dynasty of which it is the emblem. The 
horseshoe itself, not the good luck which it typifies, gives name 
to the figure. The Pomo in their basket decoration are less inclined 
to symbolic or religious interpretation than we are in the ornamen- 
tation of our architecture, implements for household use or display, 
and dress. But in both cases there is no evidence that any decora- 
tive figure originated directly from a creative symbolic impulse. 
Symbolism can only interpret what is already given. 

The development of subsidiary qualifying terms was probably 
carried farther by the Fomo than by other California Indians. It is 
not possible to speak with certainty on this point, no inquiries even 
approximately as extended as those of Dr Barrett having been 
made elsewhere, To a casual inquirer Pomo women give only the 
name of the most conspicuous element in a pattern, and in com- 
parison with Dr Barrett's painstaking effort inquiries among other 
tribes have been casual. It is not unlikely that an equally thorough 
investigation elsewhere would reveal something of the same system 
of descriptive adjuncts as among the Pomo. At least some ap- 
proaches are found in northwestern California, where several sub- 
sidiary qualifying terms have been recorded, such as Yurok, Karok, 
and Hupa smad/-in-the-middle, large sharp-teeth, sittng-in-the-middle, 
sharp different, together, it-encircles, tataktak ascending, snake-noses 
on-top-of-cach-other, they come together, worm goes-round, one-on-the- 
other-its-scratches.' It is however in any case likely that descriptive 
qualifiers are more developed among the Pomo than among other 
tribes because Pomo patterns are in the main more complex, 








Univ. of Calif, Pobl. in Am. Arch. Ethn., 11, 126, 127, 1353. 137. 138, 139, 141, 
142, 1905. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


All in all it appears from Dr Barrett's careful study that the 
basketry of the Pomo is unique in many aspects, It shows no con- 
nection with the basketry of northernmost California and Oregon. 
It possesses very little relation with the basketry of the Yuki im- 
mediately to the north. It is quite different from the basketry of 
the Maidu to the east. Nor does it show any direct contact with 
the industries of the tribes of central and southern California. The 
Pomo are the only California people among whom the arts of twin- 
ing and coiling basketry are approximately in balance, They are 
nearly the only people among whom different forms either of coil- 
ing or of twining are employed side by side for similar or even 
identical purposes and with about equal frequency. They regu- 
larly and abundantly practise a greater number of radically distinct 
technical processes of basket-making than any other tribe. They 
are the only people in the state among whom men have a share in 
the making of baskets, among whom the symbolic break in the 
design and symbolic insertion of yellow-hammer feathers were prac- 
tised, or the symbolic initial design was used. They carried the art 
of ornamenting baskets with shell beads and feathers to a much 
higher perfection than any other group, "They were either alone 
in using wickerwork, or shared the technique with but a few tribes. 
Their general disposition of patterns on the surface of baskets dis- 
plays a greater variety than is found elsewhere, both in respect to 
the relation of such arrangement to technical processes and irre- 
spective of it. They show a wealth of subsidiary terms descriptive 
of the form, position, and relation of design elements and their com- 
bination in patterns, to which but scant parallels have as yet been 
found elsewhere, and which it is unlikely any other California 
people possess in the-same degree. In short, it is evident that the 
art of basketry in all its phases underwent an independent, special, 
and uncommon development among the Pomo, which is displayed 
in an unusual wealth and variety of industrial, technical, and artistic 
functions, 

On the other hand it appears that certain traits are common to 
the art of basketry among all the tribes of California. Among 
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the most conspicuous of these features are the use of only a. small 
proportion of available materials ; a selective specialization in certain 
types of technique to the exclusion of others; a system of orna- 
mental pattern arrangement determined by esthetic convention or 
artistic history as well as by technique and shape of the decorative 
field: a close restriction of the number of names for pattern ele- 
ments; and a complete absence of religious or symbolic significance 
from the decorative designs. The conclusion which these facts 
perhaps most impress, is the tremendous predominance of unmo- 
tived custom and habit over conscious utilitarian, artistic, or re- 
ligious purpose. 
Usiversiry oF: CALIPORSIA, 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES, 
Baw FRAKCESCH, 


SNOW-SNAKE AS PLAYED BY THE SENECA-IROQUOIS 
Bv ARTHUR C. PARKER 


HE following notes on the game of snow-snake as played by 
“i the Seneca-Iroquois were recorded during the winter of 
1905-06, at which time the writer was engaged in making 
ethnological studies among the various Iroquois tribes for the New 
York State Library and the New York State Museum. 

With the male Seneca snow-snake is the most popular outdoor 
winter pastime, finding equal favor with the Christian element and 
the “pagan” party. Missionary effort has been directed toward 
discouraging the sport, because of the gambling which seems an 
indissoluble part of it. The game is a simple one, and well known 
to ethnologists, the aim being to throw a long smooth stick, called 
a snake, gurtwasa, through a trough in the snow a greater distance 
than one’s opponent. 

The snow-snake is a smooth, polished, flexible stick, from five 
to nine feet in length. The average stick is an inch broad at the 
head, and tapers down to nearly half an inch at the tail or finger 
end, In thickness it tapers from half an inch in the middle to a 
quarter of an inch at the tail. The head, gagen'da' ge, is conical in 
shape, or approximately so, and is usually an inch in diameter at 
the base, where it is beveled to the plane of the body. The head 
is slightly upturned, like the fore part of a skate-runner. The 
pointed end, gave'gowa, is tipped with lead, grooves being cut in 
the wood and melted lead poured into a cone of paper or rawhide 
previously wrapped about the nose of the snake; the lead harden- 
ing, the paper or skin is unwrapped and the excess of lead is trim- 
med down with a knife or a file. The metal end serves the double 
purpose of protecting the head from becoming blunted or split, and 
of giving greater momentum to the stick when in motion. When 
no lead or pewter is to be had, the nose is roughly hewn out and 
then charred in a fire. The charred wood is scraped off, more 
definite shape given, and the charring repeated. This charring is 
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TYPES OF SENECA SNOW-SNAKES IN THE NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM 
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said to harden and give greater weight 
бо the wood. The end or tail of the 
snake, gifgwr' gage’, is made slightly 
concave to afford a better finger-hold. 
Snow-snakes are made of various kinds 
of hard wood, such as maple and walnut, 
it being believed that some woods are 
better adapted to certain kinds of snow. 
This special knowledge is kept secret by 
the various experts in the art of snow- 
snakery. Some woods are used exclu- 
sively for throwing in light feathery snow, 
others for ice, others for crusty snow, 
and still other varieties for soft melting 
snow. Theselection of proper sticks is 
therefore a matter of no small impor- 
tance. Each stick has some distinctive 
mark by which its owner may recognize 
it among others, Three sticks consti- 
tute a set for throwing, although a com- 
plete set for all conditions of snow often 
contains twelve or fifteen, Long cloth 
bags, divided into compartments just 
wide and long enough for the sticks, are 
used as cases. The set of sticks 1s 
sheathed in the divisions of the bag, and 
when not in use the case is rolled up, 
tied, and stored in a place where the 
snow-snakes will not warp or otherwise 
deteriorate. 

A level, though sometimes a slightly 
sloping, tract of ground, usually by some 
roadside, is selected for a track or trough, 
gawo'go, A smooth-barked log, from 
10 to 18 inches in diameter, is dragged 
in a straight line through the snow for a 
distance of from 90 to 120 rods, accord- 
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ing to the slope of the ground, The process is repeated until 
a smooth icy trough from 10 to 18 inches deep is made. The 
snow is stamped down at the end selected as a starting point, and 
back for a distance of a couple of rods, and strewn with. fine chips 
or ashes to prevent slipping. The mouth of the trough, Лайй- 
ye da" Ewa, is built up higher than the main body of the track, and 
is also somewhat wider. 

‘The game may be played by two contestants or by organized 
teams. During the midwinter festival, Gawa@'yas' fa’, when the two 
phratries or rival brotherhoods or clans seek to outdo each other in 
everything, phratry teams are organized, The clans of the Wolf, 
the Bear, the Turtle, and the Beaver enter their best players against 
the skilled experts of the clans of the Deer, Snipe, Heron, and 
Hawk. Ordinarily teams are made up with no reference to clans, 
the best players from a reservation or section of a reservation organ- 
izing to outdo all comers. In the game between the rival phratries, 
officers, Aoven' dion, are selected as collectors of the stakes. Each 
collector carries a pole over his shoulder, and articles to which the 
owner's name is attached are thrown over it, If live stock is 
wagered, a feather or a small bunch of hair is tied to the pole, and 
is redeemable in chicken or pig upon presentation to the party 
whose name is tied to the feather or hair, in event of that party's 
clan losing in the contest. Rival collectors meet and endeavor to 
match articles, value for value. Another round of visits is some- 
times necessary to cover heavy betting on one side. 

At the beginning of the snow-snake game the rival teams cluster 
about the clear space at the mouth of the track. The caretakers, 
hawas' o' gas, unroll the bundle of sticks and place the outspread 
on a low rack made by placing four crotched sticks, set on the 
points of a rectangle, as upright supports for horizontal cross-pieces. 

Governed by the condition of the snow, the Aazwas'o' ‘gas selects 
the special sticks for his principal and rubs them with a skin or cloth 
pad which has previously been saturated with some " secret "’ com- 
pound, oxen ewashet. Various kinds of gum, wax, tallow, and oil 
are used, the kind rubbed on the stick depending on the condition 
of the weather and the snow, These “ medicines” are employed 
to render the stick as smooth as possible and to overcome the 
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peculiar kind of friction exerted by the various kinds of snow. A 
good snow-snake is said to have good “ stuff” in it, “ stuff" referring 
to the kind of medicine, or “ steagwn," that has been rubbed into it. 
In ordinary packed snow, when the temperature ranges about 20^ F., 
for example, the snow-snake doctor rubs the stick with refined 
beeswax or with spermicetti; for wet snow an extra dressing of 
turkey or duck oil is used. The compounds vary with the different 
hawae'o'gas,each employing what his experience or imagination 
directs as best. A good /uwas's'gas commands a liberal fee for 
his services. 

At each game there are from two to four umpires, Aanontga ‘ot, 
whose duty it is to watch the snakes of their parties as they glide 
over the track and to mark the points where they stop, odent Art, 
with a marker, y2odak wa. 

Ata time agreed upon the umpires exclaim, "Dadtwazaye" /" 
and one of the principals, A edes, takes a stick from the Aamwari o' -= 
gas, and going back a rod or two from the mouth of the trough, 
grasps his snake by the tail, his thumb and middle-finger grasping 
the sides two or three inches from the end, and his index-finger 
bent and tightly pressed against the grooved end, The palm of 
the hand of course is turned upward. Dashing forward with every 
trained muscle in play, he hurls the snake into the trough, using 
all his skill to throw accurately and steadily. Just before he drops 
the stick, about the time when the player draws his arm back for 
the throw, his opponents jump toward him, making threatening 
gestures, and shouting in derision and discouragement, *' Tor ska!" 
“ Owada' got" '"JaguE !". " Sha!" " Whoá' ho" /" and other 
words of like import, hoping to unsteady the player by their 
clamor. To actually touch him, however, is not permitted. The 
snake, striking the track in proper form, speeds on swiftly, and the 
runners, йола” еда), аге on instant guard lest anyone impede its 
progress, In its swift passage through the trough, the flexible 
stick twists and bends in truly snake-like fashion, its upturned head 
adding greatly to the resemblance. When it finally stops, the 
runners mark the point with a marker, y?onda#iwa. The opposing 
principal then may throw his stick, His watchers have been alert 
ever since the first snake reached its goal, lest a lump of ice or snow 
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be cast into the track to impede the speed of their principal's stick, 
When the second snake has stopped, the first stick is lifted from the 
track and the one which has gone the greater distance declared 
the winner of the point. The object of leaving the first snake in 
the track is two-fold: it may stop the almost spent stick of the 
rival, but if, on the other hand, the rival's stick is far from spent, 
the first stick may have its tail split. The second stick, however, 
may pass the first without touching it. In some games the sticks 
are taken from the track immediately after being marked. Three 





iG. §7.— The snow-snake game. The drawing depicts а ДАр in the act of 
throwing s anow-snake af one of the midwinter clan games at Newtown, Cattaraugus 
reservation, Erie county, New York. 


out of five points constitute a game between two individual players, 
A snake is in play immediately upon leaving the hand, and in case 
of an accidental or a poor throw, there is no retrial, The rules of 
the game forbid anyone save the thrower, the runners, and the 
"doctors" to touch a stick. Should a person, especially a rival 
kawaro gas, touch one's stick and be discovered, the cry of 
“Dawon'wasawak !"" would be raised and the offender disqualified 
or otherwise punished. The Seneca exclamation quoted means 
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“he has poisoned the snow-snake." All the other opponents on 
the teams match their skill, and the team winning the greater 
number of points wins the game, and the poles of stakes or the 
rolls of bills, as the case may be, are handed over to the winning 
side. 

After each stick has been thrown, it is carefully rubbed with a 
dry skin and restored to its case, another stick designed for the 
same kind of snow being drawn from the bag for service. 

Through some inaccuracy in poise, through inexperience or 
nervousness, the player sometimes throws his stick improperly. Ш 
it twists sharply as it leaves the hand it is apt to bound from the 
track and run into the softer snow outside. If it is not thrown at 
the proper angle its head may run into the snow when it strikes 
the track, that is, “spear the track." This accident brings forth 
many sarcastic jests, such as, “Are you afraid the trough will get 
away?" “What's the matter, — trying. to nail down the snow?” 
“ Thinks he’s spearing fish!" еіс, If the snake is not thrown with 
precision, it may not strike the track at all, but scud by outside, 
though possibly parallel with the track. Sometimes the snake 
turns turtle and slides on its head and back. This of course spoils 
the throw, A small lump of ice or of snow, or even a hump in the 
track, may cause the snake to leap from the trough and run wild 
outside. Even good players have their share of accidents. 

Another form of the game is called déraitha gwat, or the “ push- 
ing game." Two players, having but one stick between them, pace 
off a certain distance, say 200 yards, on each side of a given point 
ina level road. Player A and player B each takes a position at a 
given distance from the mark. A, having the stick, throws toward 
the central point and in the direction of B, coming, for example 
within ten yards of the latter. Thisis B's advantage. He advances 
ten yards to the snake, picks it up, and throws toward A, passing 
him, for example again, by five yards. A must therefore retreat 
from the central point five yards, take the stick, and throw again. 
If he comes only within 25 yards of B, B may advance toward the 
central mark to the snake and throw it back to A, If Bis the 
better player, he can gradually push A back until he, B, stands 
upon the central mark and becomes the winner, when the game ts 
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ended. Two well-matched players sometimes play for hours, one 
gaining inch by inch until the mark is reached. 

Good players are able to throw a snow-snake on a level track 
for a distance of from 300 to 400 yards, and exceptional players 
claim greater distances. The distance increases, naturally, when 
slightly down-grade tracks are used. 

The Tonawanda Seneca use snow-snakes 30 inches long, claim- 
ing greater distance records as a reason for their use. The discovery 
was made, they assert, through the breaking of a famous old stick, 
which, rather than discard, the owner used. with surprising results. 
This discovery was made, I was informed, five or six years ago, and 
henceforth dozens of good old snow-snakes had their tails amputated 
by curious experimenters, "The shorter snake requires a different 
method of throwing. There are two specimens of the short snow- 
snake in the New York State Museum, which I collected in 1906 
from the Tonawanda reservation, Of the larger sticks, the State 
Museum has more than twenty of various woods, weights, and 
lengths. 

NEW YORE STATE MUSEUM, 

ALANY. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS MADE IN NORTHWESTERN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


By GEORGE F; WILL 


"THIS paper is a record of a few observations made on a trip 
< from Bismarck, North Dakota, to Slim Buttes and Cave 

Hills in South Dakota. The route led ina southwesterly 
direction from Bismarck to the forks of Grand river, thence almost 
westerly up the south fork until Slim Buttes were reached. These 
buttes lie about 60 miles from the boundary of Montana and South 
Dakota, and about 40 miles from the boundary of North Dakota 
and South Dakota. To the northwestward of them, and just 
south of the line between the two Dakotas, lie Cave Hills, some 35 
miles away. Near the Montana line to the westward flows the 
Little Missouri river, along which the Bad Lands extend from the 
North Dakota and South Dakota line almost to the point where the 
river empties into the Missouri. 

The whole region traversed was long claimed by the Sioux, and 
the Standing Rock reservation at one time included the land within 
a few miles of the eastern side of Slim Buttes. Slim Buttes and Cave 
Hills formed a veritable paradise for the hunter in the old days, as 
also did the Bad Lands proper. Elk, deer (both black tail and 
white), mountain sheep, and porcupine abounded in the hills, while 
the more level stretches teemed with antelope. Here also came 
Indians from all the Missouri river tribes to get the war-eagle 
feathers for their headdresses; consequently this region is well 
known to the neighboring tribes,and many of its places are localized 
in their traditions. Several Indians have told of gold found in 
hidden creeks, among others in a creek flowing northward from 
Eagle's Nest hills into the north fork of Grand river. Again the 
same story is told of a small creek at the northern end of Slim 
Buttes. Here, too, they relate how their fathers dug lead out of the 
creek-bed. 

It seems probable that there should be very much of archeolog- 
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ical interest in the région, but, so far as known to the writer, it is 
almost a virgin held for this kind of exploration. The trip taken 
through the region was a rather hasty one, yet enough was observed 
to arouse a desire for further research. 

The first archeological feature noted was the presence on hills 
here and there of cairns, some only two feet high, others four or 
five feet, and always roughly cylindrical in shape. Usually these 
cairns are in pairs, either on neighboring hills or on opposite ends 
of the same ridge, With the party was Mr Otis A. Tye, at one 
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time a trapper and hunter, who speaks the Dakota language. Mr 
Tye says that he has often questioned the Indians as to the signif- 
cance of these cairns, and the answer has always been that they 
mark points from which water can be located. This explanation 
held true in every instance in which it was tested ; in fact each pair 
of cairns seems to give the most complete outlook possible for many 
miles : one hill gives a. perfect view for a half circle or more, and 
the other completes the circle. 

The first cairn observed stands alone on the crest of a ridge, 
known as the Oak Coolie (cou/¢e) hills, only a conple of hundred yards 
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from the old Black Hills trail. This one commands the view of a 
full circle, consequently there is not a second cairn, The second 
observation hill noted is about three miles northeast of Flasher, 
North Dakota, where extends a ridge, some 300 yards long, with 
a cairn at each end, built evidently of stones picked up near by, as 
the hillis very rocky. These 
cairns are about four feet high, 
and on turning over the loose 
stones at their bases flint chips 
in considerable quantities were 
noticed, 

The вехі сайт ме ap- 
proached near enough for in- 
vestigation stands on the point 
of a bluff on the south side of 
the Cannonball river, and com- 
mands the valley both up and 
down for many miles. This, 
too, has many flint flakes and 
chips scattered around its base. 
About half a mile to the south 
stands another cairn ona high 
hill, completing the circle of 
view. Other cairns were ob- 
served at intervals, but only 
once at close range. There is 
a pair occupying two sharp- 
pointed buttes about 600 yards 
apart, some seven miles southeast of Cave Hills. 

Slim. Buttes, the next region visited, are really a single ridge, 
some 25 miles long and from half a mile to three miles across, 
Rising suddenly to a height of several hundred feet, and dotted here 
and there with pines, they furnish a sharp contrast to the slightly 
rolling sage-brush country around them, The buttes are chiefly of 
white sandstone, covered only at intervals with soil, and seamed 
with deep rupged gulches and canons. Тһе western side forms an 
almost unbroken precipice, extending out into many sharp points, 
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The sandstone in spots is very rich in fossils, especially of some 
species of land tortoise. Springs flow from the rocks in many 
places, affording excellent camping places, and even now game is 
plentiful. The war-eagle nests on the higher peaks, and the spurs 
running out on the western wall furnish ideal places for the capture 
of this bird. Figure $8 shows the general character of the buttes. 
Little time was spent at Slim Buttes, but some points of archeo- 
logical interest were observed and a number of broken arrowheads 
were picked up оп the surface, Two old pits were discovered here 
which have been used for eagle catching. The pits are hollowed 
out of the weathered sandstone to a depth of about three feet and 
a half, and have a length of about four feet and a width of two. 
Scattered about the bottom and around the openings are pieces of 
small sticks about half an inch in diameter, which had probably 
been used as a covering for the pit. The method of taking these 
birds has been so often described that repetition is unnecessary. 
Most of the writers, however, say that the bird was killed, whereas 
Mr Joe Taylor, who lived among all the Missouri river tribes for 
years, states in his book, Jiwenty Years on the Trap Line, that the 
eagles were plucked of their tail-feathers and then liberated, Both 
of the pits found are on the very tips of points jutting from the 
western wall, with precipitous faces on both sides. 
_ Another object observed at Slim Buttes is of considerable 
interest. It is a ruined Indian lodge of the common tipi shape, 
but substantially built. Itis about ten feet in diameter and some 
twelve feet high. Instead of consisting of a mere framework cov- 
ered with skins however, the substructure was solidly built of 
aspen poles, from an inch to three inches in diameter, laid close to- 
gether. Over these sticks are the much-decayed remains of a straw 
or grass covering, over which had been placed earth to a thickness 
of several inches. The earth however, for the greater part, has 
washed off, ‘The interior had evidently been excavated to a depth 
of twelve to eighteen inches when the lodge was built. Within, just 
back of the center, the ashes of the fireplace can still be seen, and also 
a buffalo skull with traces of painting in colors on the frontal. In 
the accompanying photograph (fig. $9) this skull is shown placed 
outside the stakes. 
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The age of the lodge is hard to determine, but Mr Tye stated 
that he had first seen it twenty years ago, and that the earth had 
begun to wash off at that time. The site chosen for if is an excel- 
lent one for a winter camp. It stands in the main bed level of a 
washed-out gulch, completely surrounded and hidden by an aspen 
thicket. The original bed had been again washed out just west of 
the lodge site to a depth of fifteen or twenty feet, and here, imme- 
diately below the lodge, a spring of delicious water flows out of the 
bank. Earthen lodges were the typical habitations of the Ankara, 
Mandan, and Hidatsa Indians, rather than of the Stoux. 





Fi, 60, — General view af Cave Hilla 


Cave Hills was the next point of interest visited. The gen- 
eral appearance is as if the hills had originally formed a single 
flat-topped circular mass, rising some three hundred or four hundred 
feet. This mass was afterward eroded, leaving a number of steep- 
sided.. flat-bottomed valleys, with flat-topped ridges between, all 
of the same altitude, Throughout the valleys flow creeks bor- 
dered with patches of brush. The lower slopes of the hills are 
bare, but toward the summits and also on the flat tops the Black 
Hills pine grows in considerable abundance. About ninety feet 
from the level summits, on all the hills, there isa break in the 
slope; and here a nearly perpendicular wall of rather soft sandstone, 
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in alternate layers of brownish yellow and red, crowns and com- 
pletes the elevation. 

Throughout all the hills the elements have worn the sandstone 
wall full of pockets, caves, and caverns. Some of these are large 
enough only to accommodate a bird's nest, others have been used 
for refuge by small herds of cattle, while in still others men have 
left their traces. This feature gives the hills their name, 

The observations here recorded were made on the ridge about 
two miles directly south of a small ranch, Ludlow post-office, in 
which ridge is situated what is called " Big Cave," 





Fic, 61, — Gulch in which Big Cave is situated. 


The first object noted was an effigy, possibly of a turtle, This 
is situated on. a small flat bench on the lower slope of the ridge, 
and not far above the dry creek bed. It is about 30 feet long by 15 
feet or 18 feet wide, and was constructed by outlining the hgure with 
whitish bowlders from eight inches to a foot in diameter and one to 
two feet apart. The figure lies in a north-and-south direction, but 
it is difficult to determine which is the head, The shape is shown 
in hgure 62, 

In one of the larger and deeper pockets at the base of the cliff 
a small piece of black pottery and a few flint chips were uncovered 
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from the sand of the floor, but nothing else was found. The sherd, 
a fragment of the rim of a vessel, resembles the pottery of the 
sedentary Missouri river tubes. О 

At the Big Cave and in its neigh- ð 
borhood were found the most inter- о Су 
esting objects. The cave is situated О 
on the northern side of the ridge, in © С) С) 
a gulch filled with huge blocks of O 
sandstone that formerly roofed a 
larger cavern. The entrance is in the 
eastern face of the gulch, and not 
many years ago was like the rest of 
the bowl-shaped pockets, with an 
overhanging curtain of stone in front. 
This has fallen in rather recently, 
partly blocking the entrance and car- 
rying down part of the original sur- 
face of the side walls with it. The 
real cave is a sort of narrow crevice 
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О 
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running back from this pocket en- сұ. 
trance for many hundred feet, but tt is X 009 © 
only dt the entrance that the petro- О Q 
glyphs to be described occur. ©) 

On the northern side of the cave о С) 


entrance, and within 20 or 30 yards, 
is a mound, manifestly artificial, con- 
sisting of large quantities of stones averaging from three to five 
inches through, The mound is about 10 feet in diameter, nearly 
round, and about three feet high at the highest point, in the center. 

The walls of the entrance to the cave were at one time com- 
pletely covered with carvings and scratchings in the soft sandstone. 
The collapse of the overhang in front, however, has carned almost 
all of these with it. By kneeling down and peering in among the 
huge blocks of stone it can be seen that large numbers of the carv- 
ings are still intact, though buried under tons of sandstone blocks. 

These petroglyphs can be broadly divided into three kinds, not 
counting the light scratchings here and there. The largest number 


Ета. 63. — Effigy outline of stones, 
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of those still on the walls 
were designed to repre- 
sent animals of various 
kinds, as the deer and 
the dog, and also crude 
human figures, the gen- 
eral appearance approxi- 
mating that of the figures 
painted on Indian record 
blankets. 

Another type con- 
sists of what appear to 
be conventional symbols, 
Of this type only two 
good examples were 
seen ; these were photo- 
| —-)|  graplied successfully and 

Fic. 63.— The sandstone pockets in Cave Hills, then removed with con- 





siderable difficulty. These petroglyphs are carved much more 
deeply than those previously described. Both types show traces of 
painting, princi- 
pally in red, yel- 
low, and blue; 
ОГ а third 
variety of petro- 
glyphs Mr Tye 
gave more infor- 
mation than 
could be gleaned 
inthe cave, as he 
had visited the 
spot same years 
ago, prior to the 
fall of the roof, 
Only a few frag- 
mentary ехапт- 
ples remain, but | x айа , 
these are suffi- Рис, 64. — Petroglyphs in Hig Cave, 
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cient to show that they once represented human heads in strong 
bas-relief, placed, so far as seen, on some point jutting out of the 
wall or on the angles where the opening of the cave commenced. 
The portions of heads that remain are farther back than the other 
carvings, consequently a good photograph could not be obtained. 
This is unfortunate, as the few examples remaining are mutilated 
and likely to crumble away very soon, Mr Tye states that on his 





Fro, 55, — Details of petroglyphs in Big Cave. 


former visit there was a considerable number of these heads in per- 
fect condition, but these have all gone down with the fallen walls 
and roof. With sufficient time and proper implements some of the 
heads, as well as other interesting carvings, could be rescued from 
beneath the fallen mass. 

Owing to the short time spent in the region, this brief report is 
necessarily superficial, but if it should arouse an interest which 
will lead to a careful exploration, it will have served its purpose. 

BiswAECK, NORTH DAKOTA. 


THE BANNOCK AND SHOSHONI LANGUAGES 
Bv A. L. KROEBER 


"T HE Shoshonean or northern division of the Uto-Aztekan 
linguistic family, sometimes considered as forming a distinct 
family itself, consists of four principal branches, which com- 

prise altogether eight groups of dialects: the Plateau branch, di- 

visible into Shoshoni-Comanche, Mono-Paviotso, and Ute-Cheme- 

huevi; the Kern River branch ; the Hopi branch ; and the Southern 

California branch, consisting of Gabrielino, Serrano, and Luisefio- 

Cahuilla. 

The Shoshonean languages are for the greater part very little 
known, and the scattered records of them have been written down 
by various observers following different methods. This rendered it 
necessary that the classification which has been made! should be 
based on the material collected in uniform manner by one investi- 
gator. Certain dialects, among which were Bannock and Shoshoni, 
were however very imperfectly represented in this material. The 
vocabularies of both these languages available for comparison were 
accidentally taken down several years before a general systematic 
study was undertaken, at which later time opportunity was lacking 
to amplify them. 

Consequently an occasion for obtaining information as to these 
two languages, presented by the visit to San Francisco of a number 
of Shoshoni and Bannock, was made use of. Thanks for courtesy 
and assistance in this connection are due Mr J. F. Goss of Salt 
Lake City, manager of the party. | 

The Bannock informant was Fred Wadzese, a young man from 
Fort Hall reservation, Idaho. James Brown, a middle-aged Shoshoni 
born in the vicinity of Ruby Valley and Elko in eastern Nevada, 
and now making his home at Washakie, near Portage, in north- 
western Utah, was a more interesting and valuable informant. 

The Bannock vocabulary shows that the dialect belongs to the 
"Univ. Calif. Publ. im Amer. Arch. Ethn., 1v, 65-167, 1907. 
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Mono-Paviotso group. It was said to be sufficiently similar to the 
Paviotso or so-called Paiute of western Nevada for the two languages 
to be mutually intelligible. Tt is closely related to Mono. — Unfor- 
tunately it could not be ascertained in what precise locality the in- 
formant's dialect was originally spoken, nor was it possible to deter- 
mine positively that the material secured represented the only 
Bannock dialect on Fort Hall reservation, though this seems to be 
the case. It appears accordingly that the Bannock vocabulary 
formerly discussed ' was included in the Ute-Chemehuevi group only 
because of its incompleteness and imperfection, and that all tribes 
properly called Bannock must be united with the Mono, Paviotso 
or western “ Paiute," and Walpapi or Snake, in the Mono-Paviotso 
group. As the term Paviotso has had very little usage, the group 
would perhaps be better designated as Mono-Bannock. 

The Shoshoni informant, while born in eastern Nevada, had been 
several times with the Shoshoni of Fort Hall in Idaho and of Wind 
River in Wyoming, and lived chiefly in northern Utah. He declared 
that the Shoshoni spoken in all these places was identical, and dif- 
fered in no way from the Shoshoni of the two members of the party 
who were from Lemhi reservation in southern Idaho, Among the 
Shoshoni he had met Gosiute and Comanche, both of whose 
dialects he was able to understand and regarded as Shoshoni. On 
the other hand he looked upon Bannock and Ute as different 
languages. The Lemhi Shoshoni words given by Dr Lowie* also 
agree well with the author's. It therefore appears that the form of 
speech customarily known as Shoshoni is everywhere the same or 
nearly the same, and that the entire Shoshoni-Comanche group is 
comparatively uniform. 

James Brown called the people of Elko and vicinity, Zocewiz,? 
white-knives, The Ruby Valley people are Warii-dita-nii, wara- 
eaters, Wara are black seeds growing in salty places, The people 
about Austin, Nevada, he knew as Diive-dtha-nii, pine-nut-eaters, 

10р, cit., 67, 103, 105, 115. 

'Anthr, Pap. Am, Mus, Nat. Hist H, 165-305, 1009. 

tC—sh; tc— ch; x —surd spirant of k series; g= sonant spirant of k series; 


q-— kin velar position, G — sonant spirant of velar series ; ñ — nasal of k series ; ' — 
glottal stop ; ' — aspiration ; * — bilabial v; & U= Shoshonean 6, Ü, indistinct with 
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and as "talking like the Shoshoni." The Lemhi people are Dun- 
diġa-nü, mountain-sheep-eaters, The Gosiute he called Kucyut. 
The name Paviotso he gave to the people so called by Powell; 
whether it is their own name or a Shoshoni word, is not certain. 
The true Paiute at Fillmore, Utah, he knew as Hwga-paka, cane- 
arrows, 

Mr C. E. Kelsey, special Indian agent for California, recently 
informed the author that the so-called '* Paiute " of Owens river in 
eastern California, who are Mono-Paviotso, called the Indians of 
Owens lake, the Koso and Panamint mountains; and Death valley, 
"Shoshoni" and Koso, and declared them to speak a different 
language from their own. Mr Kelsey obtained the count of these 
“Shoshoni.” The numerals end in -te and agree with those of the 
Shikaviyam, Sikauyam, Sikaium, Shikaich, Koso, or Kosho dialect 
material’ recorded as spoken in the same region. The Shikaviyam 
was accordingly compared with vocabularies from the Plateau 
tribes, and a clearly Shoshoni element determined, though thè in- 
completeness of the available Shoshoni material prevented any more 
radical conclusions at the time, 

The new Shoshoni material, however, is sufficiently full to dis- 
close an intimate relation between Shoshoni and Shikaviyam, so 
much so that Shikaviyam must be transposed from the Mono- 
Paviotso to the Shoshoni-Comanche group,* 

There are accordingly Indians of the Shoshoni-Comanche group, 
whether or not they can correctly be designated as Shoshoni out- 
right, in eastern California, in the region between Owens lake and 
Death valley, The most westerly Shoshoni previously recorded 

‘Univ, Calif, Publ., op.-cit,, 68, тт, 118. 

‘In the following Shoshoni words, Shoshoni and Shikaviyam show a common stem 
peculiar to themselves: woman, marp; young man, boy, fufrihii; head, -m-hamhi; 
bone, dsu'mip; snow, Jakon; eath, cUgus ; stream, erui - sand, du-cevamp; wood, 
Ағу); bird, Autruy crow, got; much, cent > yesterday, eames = to-morrow, iwi» give, 
uf, In the following Shoshoni and Shikaviyam are more similar to each other than to 
any other dialects: man, /rmig; ear, mecbi; your eye, Gerduiy heart, mof*- hand, 
mo; loot, mamp! ; night, dugant, salt, onap y deer, dakia; owl, mumbit: ; no, pe; тий, 
wedi; sleep, didi; sit, godi: As compared with these, a few Mono-Shikaviyam re- 
semblances may be due to borrowing between adjacent dialects, or to occasional confusion 


ou the part of the sole Shikaviyam informant, whose native language was Tibatulabal 
and from whom Mono and Kawaii vocabularies were also obtained. 
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seem to be in the vicinity of Belmont, in south central Nevada, 
except for Mr Coville’s reference to “ mixed Paiutes and Shoshonis " 
near Ash Meadows, Nevada, east of Death valley. Tt remains to 
be ascertained whether the Shikaviyam Shoshoni were connected 
by a continuous strip of Shoshoni territory with the Shoshoni of 
Nevada, or whether they constitute a geographically detached 
group living to the west of other tribes of Shoshoni-Comanche 
affiliation. 

In any case two facts are established : 

1. The Shoshoni-Comanche are to be added to the Shoshonean 
dialectic groups represented in California, As four of these groups 
are confined to California, and Mono-Paviotso and Ute-Chemehuevi 
dialects have been previously known in eastern California, it follows 
that California contains representatives of seven out of the eight 
principal dialectic divisions of Shoshonean, — in other words, every 
division except Hopi. 

2. Тһе Shoshonean area of which the dialects have heretofore 
been undetermined, is now largely reduced. The entire northern 
portion or arm of this area is to be assigned to the Shoshoni- 
Comanche, 

The words Panamint and Vanyume seem to be the same. It 
remains to be explained why the Mohave apply the term Vanyume 
to the Serrano of the Mohave desert, when the Panamint mountains 
are in Shoshoni territory. 

A Chemehuevi called the *Sosoni" Indians Gvoots? It is 
possible that this is a form of the name Koso, 

The name Shikaviyam contains the Uto-Aztekan plural suffix 
.m, As this suffix has not been found in Mono-Paviotso or Sho- 
shoni-Comanche, Shikaviyam is presumably not the name which the 
Shikaviyam give themselves or their Mono neighbors apply to 
them, but the term by which they are known to some other Sho- 
shonean group, such as the Kawaiisu, the Serrano, or the Tubatu- 
labal of Kern river. 


Vdmerican Anthropolegii, V, 351, 1892. 
3See the map in Univ, Calif. Publ, op. cit., 164. 
a lbid., 107. 
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BANNOCK 


The accent is often final in Bannock. Many vowels, especially 
at the end of words, appedr to be somewhat nasalized. Whispered 
vowels often close words, as in Ute and Shoshoni. Final vowels 
and final consonants seem to be regularly aspirated. Shoshonean 
óand üoccur. Surd and sonant stops are as difficult to distinguish 
asin Ute and Shoshoni, Q, velar k, is distinguishable from ordi- 
nary k. Gis generally spirant; G, velar spirant sonant, was also 
heard. V is bilabial, as always in Shoshonean ; it is related to p, 
as substitution for it in different forms of the same word shows. К 
was not heard; it seems to be replaced by a d resembling г; com- 
pare sadi, dog, Ute sari-te. 

Owing to necessary limitation of investigation, it was advisable 
to confine grammatical inquiries to certain points on which com- 
parisons could be made' with other Shoshonean languages: the 
expression of the plural, the objective relation in the noun, and 
noun endings. 

No trace of the plural suffix -m was found. Gatschet. has 
already stated that this ending does not seem to occur in Paviotso.' 
Å few cases ọf reduplication. to indicate the plural were obtained : 
mo con, TIO-SOGON', women ; tuais, tiag-uwiiti, old men; sia'a, su-ziia, 
girls. These are all nouns denoting persons, and it is not known 
how extensive the process is. Inanimate nouns were obtained in 
the same form in singular and plural, 

Nothing like the Ute and Luisefio objective suffix -e, -i, was 
recorded. 

One case of loss of noun-ending in composition was encount- 
ered: jü-up, blood, i-vi, my blood, #-pi, your blood, fa-pii, our 
blood. This is of importance as showing that Bannock, and there- 
fore Mono-Paviotso, follow at least to some extent this character- 
istic process found in Ute-Chemehuevi, Luiseno-Cahuilla, Kern 
River, Nahuatl, and other Uto-Aztekan languages, while Shoshoni, 
as will be seen, and Pima, do not follow it when the possessive pro- 
nominal elements are prefixed, 


! Rep. Chief of Engineers, 1876, 111, 559, 
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SHOSHONI 

Shoshoni and Bannock are phonetically similar, but show certain 
differences. Shoshoni possesses the final whispered vowels found 
in all Plateau dialects, but lacks the tendency to nasalization that 
appears to pervade Bannock final vowels, as well as the frequent 
accentuation of the last syllable of words in that language. For 
instance, Bannock, movi’, nose, maga’, ear, fui’, eye; Shoshoni, 
u-mu!t*, u-ne'RL, iim-duli, The vowels i, e, 0, u, are open ; the same 
seems to be true of Bannock, 

Velar q, present in both Bannock and Ute, seems to be absent. 
G isat least sometimes spirant: The nasal in k-position, ñ, occurs 
only before gand k. R resembles d, and was heard interchange- 
ably with it: dü'Aia, co'gu-rhia ; debit, nü-rebit, debir-inyd, V is 
related to p as in Bannock: Aw-pat, wood-arrow, nyii-vak, my 
arrow ; ja m*, tobacco, nü-vu m", my tobacco. 

The difficulty of discriminating between surd and sonant stops, 
which this dialect in common with all Shoshonean languages pre- 
sents to the investigator, may find its solution in a determination 
made in regard to Papago, a Uto-Aztekan dialect of the Piman 
group. Recent opportunity of hearing Papago for some time led 
to the conclusion that all initial and medial consonants, stops as 
well as continuants, were sonant, though in the case of stops harder 
than in English; while all final consonants were surd and strongly 
aspirated, In other words, there is organically only one sound in 
each tongue-position, which varies between sonancy and surdness 
according to its place in the word. This conclusion was confirmed 
by mechanical determinations made by Professor P. E. Goddard, 
which further showed the interesting fact that sonancy occurred 
later in the formation of the sounds than in English, the impulse 
to its production being contemporaneous with the final release of 
position in a stopped consonant, Hence the apparent "' hardness," 
which led at first to the same sound being written once as b, then 
as p, or once as g, then as k, and has cause initial and medial sonants 
to be generally recorded as surds by white observers. 

It was not possible to make similar mechanical observations of 
Shoshoni, but the impression was had very strongly that the same 
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condition existed in both this language and Bannock, at least as 
regards stops, as in Papago. In both Shoshoni and Bannock, final 
stopped consonants were always heard distinctly surd and more or 
less aspirated, though probably less strongly than in Papago; while 
initial and medial consonants were heard and written once as surd, 
once as sonant, and once as intermediate, Exactly the same has 
been the writer's experience with Luisefio, Cahuilla, and other 
Shoshonean languages. The Luisefio word for rock seemed to lie 
between doda and rata; but without the fnal -a it would be dot or 
tot, never dod, If this law, of only one series of stops, and per- 
haps other consonants also, varying between surdness and sonancy 
according to position, holds throughout the Shoshonean dialects, 
Sparkman and others who have written only surds are correct, so 
long as it is remembered that what is inherently one sound becomes 
surd or sonant according to its position in relation to vowels, 

Professor Goddard's determination of the peculiar nature of the 
Papago sonants is also likely to be of general importance in explain- 
ing the true nature of the little-understood “ intermediates" between 
surd and sonant that have been reported in a number of American 
languages. 

Final vowels were also generally heard aspirated in Shoshoni, 
as in Bannock and Papago. 

G in all three Plateau languages is usually, perhaps always, 
spirant. D is similar in sound to r, and vice versa, and one replaces 
the other dialectically, V and p are closely related, as shown by 
their appearing for each other in the same stems. Since sonant 
stops as a distinct class from surd stops are at best doubtful, ғғ; r, 
and v, in other words sonant continuants, must therefore be recog- 
nized in the three Plateau dialect groups of Shoshonean instead of 
g, d, and b of English quality. Whether these continuants merely 
take the place of our sonant stops, or whether they are spirantized 
modifications of original stops, remains to be ascertained, 

In another way the experience gained in Papago may throw light 
on Shoshonean phonetics. In all Shoshonean dialectic groups, 
except Luisefio-Cahuilla, the characteristic “ impure" sounds 6, 0, 
о, и, were originally heard. Increased familiarity led to thë con- 
clusion that ó and e, ü and s, each represented but one vowel 
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quality. Acquaintance with Papago finally brought the conviction 
that 6 and ü were only different apperceptions of one sound of ob- 
scure quality, produced with but slight rounding ofthe lips. This 
unfortunately could not be verified by experimental mechanical 
means in the time available, vowel determinations being as yet much 
more difficult, with the apparatus employed by Professor Goddard, 
than most those concerning consonants. © and ii were certainly 
both heard in Papago to the end of the study made; but the fact 
that both were heard in the same word as pronounced at different 
times, made their identity the more probable. 

In Shoshoni, and Bannock as well, both o. and i were also 
heard, but a comparison of the record shows that they were noted 
almost indiscriminately in the same words, as for instance the pos- 
sessive elements, so that it is not unlikely that they constitute but 
a single sound in these and other Shoshonean languages. 

In both Shoshoni and Bannock, no combinations of consonants 
were observed at the beginning of words, and none at the end ex- 
cept groups like mp and nt, which are apparent developments of 
simple sounds. 

The plural suffix -m was not observed in Shoshoni except in 
the personal pronoun, but names of persons are provided with a 
suffix or postposed particle -nü or-nyó:; Vieta-nii, Utes, tuicitei-nyà, 
young men, saipi-nyd, young women, darvo-nii, white men. 

No objective case-ending was obtained. Ute -e, Luiseno -i, and 
similar suffixes in certain of the Uto-Aztekan languages of northern 
Mexico, would seem to demand a considerable antiquity of the end- 
ing to explain its widespread distribution. Its complete absence 
from Nahuat! and other Mexican languages, from Papago and Pima, 
from Shoshoni-Comanche, and apparently Mono-Paviotso, however 
compel caution in this assumption. 

Noun terminations occur in Shoshoni, but are peculiar in not 
being lost when a possessive pronoun is prefixed to the noun. At 
least no instance of such loss could be observed. Shoshoni is the 
only Shoshonean dialect for which this condition has been estab- 
lished, The stem of dimp’, stone, ts ai, as shown by Nahuatl w-//, 
my stone wo-fe-wh; Luisefio, fe-fa, my stone no-fe. My stone in 
Shoshoni is however not #yiia-di, as might be expected, but nyia- 
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dip, Similarly, wyü-/i-M, my wood, mü-vü-P, my blood, as 
compared with év-', blood and with Bannock xi from pal-ii. 

On the other hand, that the terminations exist, and are detach- 
able, is proven not only by comparative forms in other dialects, but 
by the loss of the endings in binary noun-composition, Thus: 

dup, wood, Au-ark, wood-bow, not gun, jw-fad", wood-arrow, not 
penis, Aw-guna, fire-wood, not tree. 

baciva-mp, sand, daciiva-cogup, sand-country, 

содир, land, Zia, horse, cegu-rhia, deer. 

dubu-fei, mountain-sheep, du&u-dika-mij, Sheep-eaters. 

This type of loss of noun-ending occurs in Nahuatl, but has not 
been reported in the Southern California dialects for the reason that 
composition of two nouns is rare in these dialects, and even, if 
Sparkman is correct, entirely wanting at least from Luiseo. The 
above forms are therefore of double interest as proving also the 
existence of binary noun-compounds in Shoshoni-Comanche. 

That the noun-termination, contrary to usual Uto-Aztekan rule, 
is not lost after a possessive prefix, seems to point to a different 
status of the pronominal elements in Shoshoni. They may prove 
to be independent words that are preposed, and not prefixes as is 
usual in other dialects. 

lt is also clear that certain nouns are not provided in any cir- 
cumstances with terminations. Such are pa, water, wi’, knife, 
mia, moon, Ute-Chemehuevi and Mono-Paviotso also show cer- 
tain nouns lacking endings, and in Luisefio-Cahuilla certain body- 
part and onomatopoetic terms are also without them. Easily the 
prevailing suffix in Shoshoni is -p. This -p is also the commonest 
suffix in Mono-Paviotso and Ute-Chemehuevi. 

A similar practice is followed in adjectives as in nouns. As 
given as independent words, adjectives of color end in ste - bu-wite, 
green or blue, ce-pite, yellow. In composition this ending does not 
appear : 

deca-rite, white, deco-w", white-knives, dec-gamA", white rabbit, 
jackrabbit. 

de-wite, black, #e-wa' ay, black fox, gray fox. 

eAga-rife, red, efiga-ducia, red-louse, flea. 
| “VAneerican Autkrepoligisi, ni, VII, 656-563, 1905. 
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The pronouns determined are : 


Independent Possessive 
S 1 ni ni, uyü-, nyda- 
3 йл йтї+ 
3 "IM 
Da it-t 
3 MEWN 
P 1 incl. Area" amü- 
t excl, ni-m” 
3 nin" 


Before nouns with initial dentals the possessive prefixes of the 
first and third person singular, and first person plural, add -n-; 
before labials, =Пї=. 

т-а, his head. lamli-Hn-idai, our sun. 

nyita-n-dim?', my mouth. daire a-m-5uj, white man's eye. 

A similar appearance of nasals between prefix and noun is ob- 
servable in Shikaviyam. 

As will be seen, the dual is formed by -u, the. plural by -m"*. 
The latter is the only noted occurrence in the language of this 
widely-spread Uto-Aztekan suffix. Shoshoni is the only Shosho- 
nean dialect in which a dual has yet been reported. The distinction, 
in the expression of the first person, between inclusion and exclu- 
sion of the second person, occurs also in Ute-Chemehuevi.' 

The a- of the third person possessive is paralleled by an identical 
form in Gabrielino and in Serrano, Luisefio-Cahuilla shows po- or 
pe-, of demonstrative origin, and Mono an unexplained da-. 

Demonstratives are : 


This That 
5 xu cuf 
D eum сит 
Р (шын ücur-t 


Ci-k and cu-£, here and there, were also obtained as meaning 
this and that, 

A third stem, ca-t and ca-£, was recorded a few times. 

Another set of démonstratives, said to denote invisibility, per- 


Y American Antáropolarnt, n.s, X, 74-87, 1908. 
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haps expressing reference rather than distance, but showing the i 
and u of ¢-¢ and ew-f, are ic and uc: 

сї си Auf, the same wood, 

hagar-ue, or -ic, which one is it that. . .? 

Ain ie, what is this? 

fe-rn-cut, this is the one. 


Interrogatives are hagat, Aagar-, who ; Aagan, where ; din, what. 

Ha- for who and where, and hi- for what, are the usual Sho- 
shoncan stems. 

Numerals end in -itc, -tc, -ty, t. 

The future intentive is expressed by -rui on verbs. Other 
verbal endings are -n, -k, -gin. 

Dave-ny, day, like Bannock favi-n, may be a locative form of 
dai, sun. 


VOCABULARY 
Емили BANNOCK SHOSHONI 
One сілсаүн sim 
Two шалаун wadu 
Three pahiu бачу 
Кош плато иааунилїг 
Five танути танде? 
Теп сӛлеатоун cümanu fr 
Мап папа тір 
Woman тосот! tou P 
Old Man waits Fu Gap 
Old Woman prata Аёгийәйї 
Person nora" nüm” 
Head irop бату” 
Hair we bam 
Ear када! nes 
Eye pui" Dur 
Nose mone mu p 
Mouth алм” dim 
Tongue ioo e 
Tooth fara “ат 
Hand mar -IRO 
Belly weagi сай 
Foot итпи" -mambe 


ENGLISH 
Bone 
Blood 
House 
Arrow 
Fire 
Smoke 
Water 
Land 
Kock 
Dog 
Deer 
Elk 
Jackrabbit 
Rabbit 
Much 
Yesterday 
Tomorrow 
Yes 
No 


Bassock 
one 
püup 
ner 
adi 
расар 
manda 
#ълїпса 
pa 

fp 
рг 
аа 
tohü' fe 
pa-toute 
сата” 
fave 
грауи 
I 

ЕІ 
ада! 
саг 
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SHOSHONI 
ftn nip 
buy 
жап 
ane 
paka 
guna 
Emp" 
баға 
cogup 
dim 
sari 
dühra (now '' horse") 
bar" hia 
dogan" 
dap 
cont 
гіп” 
fna d 
Aaa 
ге 


THE DHUDHUROA LANGUAGE OF VICTORIA 
Бү R: H. MATHEWS 


^"TY^HE Dhudhuroa was spoken by the Dyinningmiddhang tribe 
a i on the Mitta Mitta and Kiewa rivers, and along the Murray 
valley from Albury to Jingellic. Minyambuta, a dialect of 
the Dhudhuroa, wasthe speech of the tribes occupying the Bufialo, 
King, Ovens, and Hroken rivers, with the tributaries of all these 
streams, From Jingellic eastward was the country of the Walgálu 
tribe, whose speech resembled partly the Dhudhuroa and partly the 
Dyirringaü, a tongue spoken from about Nimmitabel to Rega, In 
1902 I published a short grammar of the Dyirringari language.' 

The Weaggea ceremony of initiation, which was in force among 
the Dyinningmiddhang and Minyambuta tribes, was described by 
me in 1904.° The initiation ceremony of the Dyirringaii is fully 
set forth in an article communicated to the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, U. S. A., in 1896." 

North of the Dyinningmiddhang, on the opposite side of the Mur- 
ray, the country was occupied by the outskirts of the Wiradjuri 
nation. Asa consequence of this, we find that the Wiradjuri sys- 
tem of marriage and descent ‘ overlapped some distance southerly 
from the Murray among the Dhudhuroa speaking people. For ex- 
ample, along a narrow strip of country on the southern bank of 
Murray from Albury to Jingellic, the. descent of the children is 
through the mother. Among the Minyambuta the descent was 
paternal, the same as among the tribes to the west and south of them, 
particulars of which I have given elsewhere,’ 

DHUDHUROA GRAMMAR 
Nouns 

Nouns are subject to inflection for number, gender, and case. 
C Jonrmal Royal Society New South Wales, xxxvt, 160-167. 

ЕТШ, xxxvin, 306-322. 

3 id merican Antkropeleriut, tx, 1896, 527—544, with plate. 

* American. Anthropolorist, IX, 1895, 411-416 ; Ibid., x, 345-347. 

& Journal Koyal Society New South Water, XXXVIIL, 297-305. 
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Numer: — Ұйнаға, а Қапрағоо; уанаған По, а pair of kanga- 
roos; yauaramunga, several kangaroos. 

GENDER. — Dyaba, a man; sulla, a woman. — Yauara-jumma, 
a male kangaroo; yawara-dyunggana,a female kangaroo. Among 
birds, the cock is denoted by the postfix éendyana, and the hen by 

CasE.— There are two forms of the, nominative. When the 
action is described by an intransitive verb, the noun is without 
flexion; but when a transitive verb is used, the noun takes a caus- 
ative suffix, as dyadungu dyana dugge, a man an opossum killed. 

Genitive: Dyaéala wingewa, a man's boomerang; mudlala 
dyudya, a woman's yamstick. 

The accusative is generally the same as the nominative, but 
when an instrument is the remote object of the verb, it requires a 
suffix, as d'vabangu wapara wüngnusangu yerriadham, a man at a 
crow a boomerang threw. 

The dative and ablative have their respective inflections. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives take the same declensions for number, gender, and 
case as the nouns with which they are used: Wagara murrandoa, 
a large crow; wagara/bo murrandoaléa,a pair of large crows. The 
adjective always follows the noun which it qualifies. Adjectives are 
compared by two positive statements. 


Pronouns 
Pronouns have number, person, and case, and contain two distinct 
forms in the first person of the dual and plural. 


The nominative pronouns are : 
rst person I туиаала 
Singstar ad person thou nip nuda 
3d person he maguda 
m | _„ [| те, inclusive nulia 
те резов | we, exclusive ngullandha 
Plural rst person | we, exchusive канда 


The following are the possessive pronouns in the singular 
number : 
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Ist person mine Agara 
Singstar f 2d person thine nina 
. 3d person his mayudhafa 


DEMONSTRATIVES. — This, dyiwbi y that, mairadha ; that, farther, 
татайғиға; that, still farther, wadhanéuega ; that, away yonder, 
Kait-gu-ru -u-u. 

InTERROGATIVES. — Who (is that), nganéandu ; who (did that), 
nganbunga; who (for), ngangala; who (from), sgandung'u ; who 
(are those two), sganbvlbul ; what, minywa; what for, minyèna ; 
how many, #tinyantalan. 

Verbs 

Verbs have the same numbers and persons as the pronouns, 
with the usual tenses and moods, Tables of conjugations are not 
thought necessary, but a tolerably full list of verbs in common 
use will be found in the vocabulary. They are conjugated as in the 
Wiradyuri language, published by me in 1904. 


Adverts 
Here, dyimdi; there, manya; where, wallume ; where (is it), 
wellungura ; where (dual), wallumbulan ; yes, namai ; no, dinbalga ; 
to-day, myinyanga ; to-morrow, ngangara ; by and by, maiarngan ; 
long ago, mungadkanambu ; how (was it done), yungaminninda ; 
when (was it done), ngzuddaganganda, 
Prepasitiens 
In front, éurrin-bung’a; behind, éunnhonga; around, gul/ag- 
mangga; between, fumuramanga; inside, &ifago; ou tside, Aar- 
kudha; up (a tiver), wwndainangadha ; down (a river), dyikanan- 
gadha ғар (on top), gunnagadha ; this side (as a stream, rock, etc.), 
dyimbiangea ; the other side (of a river, etc.), yirigama. 


faterfections amd Exclamatffons 


These parts of speech are not numerous. Hold on! kuny? ; 
Niech! I don't know. 
Numerals 
Опе, kurdawung-a; two, bulddherabo; three, burauigo (this 
also means a few, such as three or four); many, nyanda, 


а мн! Ainthropalogicat Anstifute, XXXV, 288-200, 
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DuHUDHUROA VOCABULARY 

This vocabulary contains about 235 words of Dhudhuroa, col- 
lected by myself from the native speakers. Words of a similar 
kind are placed under similar headings, in the hope that this classi- 
fication will be found more convenient for reference than if arranged 
in alphabetic sequence. It is the equivalence of English words 
which will be most frequently required and therefore they are 


placed first. 


FAMILY TERMS tongue {Аааа 
Мап ava-ba hack (anne 
husband ninguilate arm, all kuttrinba 
small boy mayudya elbow Kürunha 
youth, initiated mangea hand murra 
sorcerer tou rra tee leg, thigh burrra 
initiated man — удда calf of leg murratdho 
elder brother титогай knee dAimminda 
younger brother agu/wéaminn foot dyin 
father теста heel mürin-d'yinnu 
woman mulla fat budlfanhu 
small girl fummajanba bone hiamunnhu 
child, neuter PBundyina penis nugernba 
mother баба scrotum батбиа 
mother-in-law — zmpwmmumy-gunmag Vulva ngurrung-god 
elder sister татїакипї nymphe nunga-nunginda 
younger sister dwrrtn-ga copulation mandy 
| semen байтта 
THE Human Bony ; ЕА: 
urine 4үглөа 
Head m excrement дили 
forehead. ngudua 
beard yerranba INANIMATE NATURE 
eye тейтїүаёа бип nau' -i-u 
nose dhindiwa moon TUM YELL 
neck, throat bill dyua stars dyim -boa 
ear mürlamboa pleiades gundayanba 
mouth ірнайсетға thunder титі-тигітоа 
teeth "TY rain kurrai 
mamm birriwa fog қсиғ-тгиғуи 
navel biddit-bidditba frost girraia 
belly bandhara hail бейіта 
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fresh water gundha 
ground guratba 
a stone diruba 
samd тагаёа 
darkness dho-gbtch" -ba 
heat тепіпба 
coldness kurkutha 
rainbow Айде атса 
shadow murriago 
camp тғи-Ғуш-а 
йге пгеатбалба 
smoke fhumobaba 
food маңтаунда 
night d'ho-gótch -ba 
morning dyibana 
evening dyebasi 
hills тіпстан-сиппгайа 
sandhill mod yeerta 
grass iu 
leaves (of trees)  Purramyu 
egg Айла 
һопеу ngurrua 
pathway mürdhafiba 
shadow murraiago 
tail ọf animal  dya-wa 
MAMMALS 
Rockwallaby :watatha 
flying squirrel — yiramhoga 
kangaroo yeuara 
bandicoot бийа айла 
porcupine dheminba 
gray opossum  —fwru'-u 
bat. punmalammna 
BIRDS 
Laughing jackass éugarwagya 
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swan тыйпюа 
стапе kurriaf warn 
white necked crane murgea 
eaglehawk ton NN 
black duck PUIN 

curlew guranyiiiawa 
teal duck баї-а'-лои 
wood duck nanatàa 

emu wn rrr - 30 
crow berrulha, seagara 
lyre-bird Palfit-bullitba 


native companion hirang ganda 
common magpie ru'rzn-grngga 
white cockatoo — &ffau' nu 


pelican кніпірийі 
willy-wagtail badyert-dyirritha 
FISHES 
Perch nir! roanba 
cod уйтћоа 
black bream TENE PRL SEND te 
REPTILES 
Brown snake. ge-ang-gu 
carpet snake Aunggaia 
black snake Дүй-Душ-а 
ground iguana — fr ura-dyaua 
tree iguana gurudha 
INVERTEBRATES 
Locust gulangalangha 
blow-fly bumboa 
louse mutnhuva 
nits of lice d'ungpanu 
centipede Eur-rer'inba 
mosquito Eirridku 
Wattle tree шазғағы 
gray box tharringgoa 
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yellow box bainod 

cherry tree derma 

kurrajong bibbanba 

pine yeddonba 

she-oak tona yu 

honeysuckle murka 

ironbark bullutchha 

apple tree mürrinyd 

stringybark лила 

mountain-ash аат билал 

currant bush yerroanha 

peppermint teuritba 

white gum бийида 

blue gum бинеда 

grass tree дуал -дұнт-да 
WEAPONS 

Tomahawk типга 

yamstick Ғұн “Ауа 

spear, wood manduga 

spear-lever éinge, toommarna 


shield for spear  dAirtiamdw 
shield for club — arra 


full 
quick 
slow 
blind 
deaf 
strong 
afraid 
right 
wrong 
tired 
fat 
lean 
cold 
angry 
sleepy 
giad 


sick 


sticking 
pregnant 


Die 
сат 
drink 
sleep 
stand 
sit 
talk 
tell 
walk 
run 
bring 
take 
break 
strike 
fight 


club, fighting —  gxwdyera 

club, hunting dunnung-unninba 

boomerang wN -ge-ta 

small club gidyu-dyurüm' bulu 

canoe mantia 
ADJECTIVES 

Alive тағдоа 

dead mirriginui 

small балуипұаауі 

tall or long ginyare 

low or short kubbaia 

good guadya 

white durrunggurra 

black dhai-u-giliu 


gundva-yehbung 
Tecra 

бак к" rimalé 
mibi toürndyagu 
mikr mürlumbayu 
dua -u eer 
тсиғтарапа 
nebbunda 
ngabun 
ngdFnnuhttung 
Audfimbu 
алил es 
Harr Raton g 

Tod ra mana 
Hyrurunparaia 
калу тоа 
ngullara 
Ш-уа-та дү 
түн 
тғипаапуа 


VERES 


nprnyanea 
айыпта 
туитағе 
муітілус 
fyekandyas 
жетпк 
turni 
шпелі 
агаг 
пана 
mal Agu 
ngundayai 
тіпті 
£ubkat 
fubbarribba 
hakbulai 
тұ dare 
murratchhe 
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look nagai suck тпүйтбитат 
һгаг ngurrinbai swim bungyar 
give nyró&ór-u search for naga-nangadha 
sing ngutchbai spit éurunggale 
weep nungrat smell байл 
cook gutch-bai throw qerriadAe 
steal EIurranago pitch тшалгитбаі 
beg tunga roast guai 
blow with breath rema: whistle tornggiilar 
climb Aur rigille pretend dutta’ tle 
conceal inbai kiss d'humagu 
jump betiagriie vomit yakai 
laugh yagai dance припүйке 
scratch dung-age dive nulayade 
send yamdigo to injure by sorcery yarare 
bite, sting buliingunni kill gunginne 
shine nperumdbn mma 

PARRAMATTA, 


Xew South Wales, 


THE PUTNAM ANNIVERSARY 


The seventieth birthday of Professor Frederic Ward Putnam was 
made the occasion for presenting him with an anniversary volume of An- 
thropological Essays contributed by his friends and associates. “The pub- 
lication of this sumptuous volume was made possible by a fund contributed 
for this purpose by some of Professor Putnam's many friends. Professor 
Franz Roas and Mr F, W. Hodge had immediate charge of bringing out 
the volume. 

The contributions cover the whole field of anthropology, including 
somatology, archeology, ethnology, sociology, religion, folk-lore, and lin- 
guistics, A bibliography of Professor Putnam's writings is also included in 
the volume. The contributors of the articles are A. L. Kroeber, J. 
Walter Fewkes, C. C. Willoughby, W: C. Mills, C. W. Mead, W. K. 
Моогеһеай, М. Н. Saville, G. B. Gordon, G. H. Pepper, Miss Alice C, 
Fletcher, C. P. Bowditch, A. M. Toezer, C. Peabody, Mrs Zelia Nuttall, 
P. E. Goddard, S. A. Barrett, A. Hrdlička, F: Boas, R. B. Dixon, J. R: 
Swanton, H. I. Smith, G. A. Dorsey, G. L. Kittredge, FN, Robinson, 
C. H. Toy, and Frances H. Mead. 

The Ferstschrif? was presented at a dinner held in honor of Professor 
Putnam at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on Saturday, April 17, 1999. 
Professor C. H. Toy presided and introduced the speakers. 

Président Charlies W. Eliot, representing Harvard University, was the 
first speaker, He touched upon the many difficulties which surrounded 
the early attempts of Professor Putnam in establishing the teaching of 
Anthropology in Harvard University, the way these difficulties were over- 
come, and the gratifying results of Professor Putnam's work. He spoke 
of the growth of the Peabody Museum from small beginnings and the de- 
velopment of research connected with the Museum, and he drew a par- 
allel between the pioneer work of Asa Gray in botany and Professor Put- 
nam in anthropology. Furthermore he expressed his pleasure at sceing à 
bright future for Anthropology at Harvard. 

Professor Franz Boas, through whose initiative the volume was under- 
taken, was the second speaker, He read a long list of the learned socie- 
ties which had sent felicitations to Professor Putnam on this occasion. 
These included various learned bodies of the United States, South America, 
England, Sweden, France, Germany, and Italy. Dr Boas said in part : 
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i I consider it a great privilege to be allowed to express to you the 
good wishes of your many friends—those here assembled, and of the 
many more who could not join us to-night to do honor to you. Many 
years of enthusiastic work, not only in your chosen field of science but 
also in behalf of every subject that has appealed to your generous sym- 
pathy, have knit firmer bonds between you and your wide circle of 
friends. I wish to give expression particularly to the feelings of those 
who are working with you toward the advancement of Anthropology. 
When we look back upon the growth of our science during the last forty 
years, three names stand out prominently among American anthropolo- 
gists, — your own, that of John Wesley Powell, and that of Daniel Garri- 
son Brinton. We owe to you the development of steady, painstaking 
methods of field research and. of care in the accumulation of data ; not 
detached from the ends sought by Powell, not without ideas as to their 
interpretation, but looking forward steadily and firmly toward a goal that 
cannot be attained in a few years, nor in a. generation — that must be 
before our eyes all the time, and the attainment of which demands our 
whole energy. No trouble has been too great for you in the pursuit of this 
aim; and to your facility of creating enthusiasm among half-willing 
friends of science, Anthropology owes much of what it is. We can hardly 
turn to one of the great centers of anthropological research without find- 
ing that its very existence, or at least much of its work, is due to your 
inspiring personality. It is mot for me to speak of the work that you 
have built up in. Harvard University, but I have been witness to the suc- 
cess of your inspiration in Chicago and in New York. Without your 
unselfish work for the World's Fair, the Field Museum of Natural History 
would not be what it is. You laid the ground for the anthropological 
work of the American Museum of Natural History in New York, and the 
periods of its great anthropological activity were when you were there. 
In the Far West, in California, anthropological work has grown up under 
your influence and under your watchful eye. Lf I were to count the insti- 
tutions that have benefited from your wise council, I might go on without 
end. Much as you have thus done for the advancement of. Anthropology, 
we should not do justice to you if we were to forget the personal influ- 
ence that you have exerted upon all those whose good fortune it has been 
to work with you. Through your kindly interest in his scientific work 
and in his personal welfare, you have succeeded in making every one of 
us your warm personal friend. It has been our desire to give permanent 

xpression to our feeling of gratitude to you; and it seemed to us that 
this could be done in no better way than by presenting you with a book 
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containing some of the results of the investigations of your former col- 
laborators and of those who continue work in your ‘special field of re- 
search. Your many friends here and abroad, personal friends, patrons 
of science, institutions in whose behalf you have labored, and your col- 
leagues and collaborators have joined in the preparation of the book that 
I have the honor to present to you in their behalf. 1t is meant to be a 
token af our friendship and gratitude, and a witness for all time to come, 
not only of the important services that you have rendered to science, but 
also of the bonds of friendship that you have established between yourself 
and your younger colleagues. "' 

Professor Putnam accepted the volume and expressed with deep feel- 
ing his appreciation of the honor shown him, 

President-elect A. Lawrence Lowell followed. He spoke of the 
opportunities which Professor Putnam had enjoyed of opening an entirely 
new field of research and of developing a new science which had come 
to be of such great importance, an opportunity not given to many. 

Dr C. S. Minot spoke of the zoological side of Professor Putnam's 
work, of his student days under Louis Agassiz, and his work on birds 
and fishes: He also commented on the part played by Professor Putnam 
in establishing thè American Naturalist and the furthering of scientific 
work by means of its publication. 

Dr W J McGee, representing the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington, was the next speaker. He said in part: 

ie T desire especially to signalize one feature of Professor Putnam's 
career which seems to mè distinctively national and permanent in char- 
acter. Throughout the entire formative period of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Professor Putnam was permanent 
Secretary, practically the sole continuous officer of the Association; and 
his efforts in its behalf were ceaseless and constantly successful. ‘This, too, 
was the formative period of American science, Now what the Association 
(which I regard as our most typical and most useful scientific institution ) 
would have become without Putnam—who can say? Certainly his 
impress is large; certainly its character and standing must in no small 
measure be credited to him. And what American science would have been 
without the Association — who can say? Certainly its character and 
prestige are the greater because of the work of the Association and 
because of Putnam's efforts in its behalf. It is doubly pleasant for one 
coming from auother center of thought to acknowledge the debt of the 
nation to a man and to an institution that have done so much toward 
preparing the way for that larger knowledge of humanity made necessary 
by the modern view of nature in which the resources loom so large.” 
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Professor R. B. Dixon was the next speaker. He touched upon the 
work of Professor Putnam in establishing the Division of Anthropology 
at Harvard and the prominent part he has played from the very begin- 
nings in the establishment and development of instruction in Anthropology 
in the University. 

Professor Putnam then made a few closing remarks of a reminiscent 
nature of his early life as a naturalist and the value throughout his life of 
the instruction received under Agassiz and the debt which he owes his 
former teacher for whatever he has been able to accomplish in his scientific 
career. Hespoke of the enjoyment he himself has taken in seeing in his 
lifetime his own students occupying places of honor in the scientific 

The dinner came to a close only after repeated good wishes had been 
expressed to Professor Putnam for a long continuance of his activities in 
the field of science, 

A. M. T. 
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Aydrage tol de anthropologie der Menangkabaw-Mafeters. Academica Proef- 
scrif fer verkryging van deñ Graad van Doctor in ide Geneeskunide door 
JOHANNES- PIETER KLEIWEG DE WAAN. Amsterdam: Meulenhoff & 
Co., 1908. 

It is only a few years ago that the study of physical anthropology in 
Holland met with as little popularity as it still meets in the United States. 
A change for the better, however, has taken place, a proof of which is, 
among other recent valuable publications, the atsserfatie inauguralis, ot 
thesis for the degree of M.D., at the University of Amsterdam by Mr 
Kleiweg de Zwaan, under the above title. 

Asa rule, the maiden effort of young medical men, and those who 
have entered other scientific fields, is limited in size and of little impor- 
tance, but Dr de Zwaan's thesis is, in. both respects, a remarkable excep- 
tion. As to size, his book comprises zo6 pages, large octavo, twelve 
long lists of measurements, a number of excellent illustrations, and a map. 
Ás to importance, Dr de Zwaan's work is not only one of the best contri- 
butions to Indonesian somatology yet presented, but up to the present time 
it embodies the results of the most valuable and elaborate study of the 
physical characteristics of the Sumatran Malays (Menangkabau). To 
review a work like de Zwaan's Aydrage in a few pages is next to impossi- 
ble; the numerous minute technical descriptions and thousands of figures 
require close study of the work itself. ‘The purport of this note is simply 
to call the attention of American somatologists to it. For those not very 
familiar with the Dutch language | would refer to a brief but appreciative 
review of the Aydrage by a well-known authority, Dr B. Hagen ( Zeif- 
sthoift fir Ethnologe, 41 Jahrg., Heft I, pp. 134-136), and to a lecture 
delivered before the Anthropological Society of Berlin by Dr de Zwaan 
himself (Die anthropologischen Ergebnisse der Sumatra. Reise des Herrn 
A. Maass. Ibid., Heñ II, pp. 167-180). 

A few words, however, should be said here about the уйгар, and 
how it originated. Kleiweg de Zwaan visited and crossed central Suma- 
tra in 1907, in company of the German traveler Alfred Maass, his chief 
object being a somatological study of the native Malay population of this 
region, until now a desideratum. — In this he succeeded exceedingly well. 
No fewer than 569 subjects were measured, all men, of whom 498 were 
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examined at Taluk on the upper Kwantan river. Of the Padang high- 
landers £8 men were measured ; of Gunung Sahilan,13. Thus de Zwaan's 
material is divided into three groups, of which two, Taluk and Gunung 
Sahilan, are nevertheless almost identical. His material therefore consti- 
tutes, comparatively speaking, a rather homogencous group, The Padang 
highlanders are a little more mixed. 

De Zwaan described and measured his subjects after the method of 
Professor von Luschan, while in the main it is similar to that of Professor 
Rudolf Martin. Besides his anthropometric work, Dr de Zwaan has 
made observations on congenital deformations, circumcision, frequency 
of the pulse, temperature of the body, eye-sight, muscular strength of 
the hand, and finger-prints, This last subject forms a most interesting 
treatise on comparative dactyloscopy. No fewer than five thousand fin- 
ger-prints af Menangkabau Malays were taken, probably the largest series 
in existence of any Oriental ethnic group. Last, but not least, a number 
of photographs of types were taken, and 57 plaster casts of faces made. 

As some of the numerous results of de Zwaan's careful measurements 
(thirty-two of each man) only the following need be mentioned: The 
average total height of body of the men isa57cm." | The Padang mountain- 
eers are a little taller, or rather less small, than the two other groups. The 
average cephalicindex is 82. 1, Or $1.7 per cent. brachycephalic. Among 
these the Padang highlanders are a little less brachycephalic than the 
people of Taluk and Ganung Sahilan. ‘The difference between the former 
and the latter is also evidenced by the nasal index, respectively 69.3, 
75-3. and 74.3. 

]t seems curious that a simmary of the contents and an index are both 
wanting in the #ydrage, as these would have facilitated study of the vast 
amount of material contained in the book. ‘The sketch map, indicating 
the track followed in central Sumatra by Mr Maass and his Dutch com- 
panion, isa poorone. This defect however is partly remedied by the 
excellent map accompanying Mr Maass's lecture before the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Berlin (Durch Zentral Sumatra, Zertichr. f. KfÁn., 4t 
Jahrg., Heft. TI, pp. 144-166). 

An interesting appendix to de Zwaan's work embodies the result of 
researches into the color-sense and color-adjectiva of the natives by Mr 
Maass. Written in German, it bears the title ** 363 Farbenuntersuch- 
ungen bei den Malaien Zentral-Sumatras." As Dr Hagen has already 
з Ою раде 178, Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, loc. cit., it ia said that the average height 


of body i» 175.5 cm, This must bea misprint, as the tallest man of the whole series 
measured) reached only 173 cm. 
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pointed out, Farben-empfimdungi-Untersuchungen would have been more 
appropriate. H. TEN KATE. 


L’ Europe Prihistorigue, Principes d'Archéslogie Préhistorique: By Sornus 

MÜLLER, Translation from fhe Danish by EMMANUEL Puitivot. Paris: 

J. Lemarre, 1907. 212 pp., 3 pl. 161 figs. 

The author believes civilization was transplanted into Europe from 
the Orient, Not much space is devoted to the paleolithic period, 
France is taken as a center and as the region that shows to best adyan- 
tage the various stages of paleolithic culture. "The remdeer epoch is 
lacking in Italy as one might expect, although specimens of the Solutrean: 
and Magdalenian types are found there, 

According to Müller there was in central Europe only one great 
period of cold after the warm climate of the Chellean epoch when he 
thinks man appeared for the first time. Penck and Rutot say there were 
two glacial epochs after the Chellean. The temperature dropped during 
the Solutrean and became very cold in the Magdalenian to grow milder 
again until the present time. He also believes the paleolithic period to 
be much shorter than the time ascribed to it by many geologists, notably 
Penck, 

Only Goco years is given for both the paleolithic and the neolithic 
period in Egypt, i. e. from 12,000 B.C. to 4ooo m.C. For southern 
Europe the first epoch of the neolithic period is supposed to have begun 
about seoo B.C., and the second epoch of the neolithic about дооо 
B.C. These epochs began about rooo years later, respectively, in 
Scandinavia. 

Copper was employed first in the Orient. It was known in Egypt as 
early as the first dynasty, about 5000 В.С. But its use was restricted, 
and stone implements, particularly as cutting tools, were very generally 
employed until g000 mec. The Egyptian influence on the pre-Mycenzan 
civilization is noted and the characteristic stone burial cists of that epoch 
are described. 

The beginning of the proto-Mycenean epoch is placed at about zoco 
B.C. With it appeared pottery of a new and much improved order. 
The paste was fine, the modeling excellent, and the ornaments in color. 
This epoch is known in Sicily, southern Italy, and Sardinia by the sepul- 
ture a ferme, so-named because of its resemblance to an oven. ‘Tombs of 
this type were communal and placed by preference in the flank of an 
escarpment. ‘There also existed in these regions the dolmen proper. 
The two types of communal tomb are genetically related to the pre- 
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Mycenzan stone cist. Strange to say the dolmens spread to western 
Europe, Great Britain, and Scandinavia, but did not replace in central 
Europe the ancient custom of individual burials. 

The epoch of transition from the neolithic to the bronze age is called 
the *éeneolithic' and corresponds to the Mycenman. It was preémi- 
nently the age of the poniard, the spear and the lance coming later. 
Properly speaking there was tio eneolithic epoch in Scandinavia, although 
this epoch had a profound influence on northern civilization. For ex- 
ample, the flat-poled flint ax so characteristic of the north, and which is 
more recent than the flint ax with pointed pole, seems to have been copied 
after the copper axes of southern Europe at a time when metal was rare 
in the north and flint was plentiful. The dolmen also that characterized 
the eneolithic of the Mediterranean countries was introduced into Scandi- 
navia during the first part of the neolithic period. The flint mines of 
Sicily and of Belgium are of the same type; but the former were worked 
by an eneolithic people and the process was borrowed by the races of Bel- 
gium before they emerged froma purely neolithic age. Not only Aint 
but also obsidian remained an article of merchandise well into the bronze 
age. Obsidian is easily traceable to its original sources in Italy, Sicily, 
and certain islands of the Zgean sea. The finest example of the diffusion 
of Hint from a single source is that of the Grand-Pressigny (Indre-et- 
Loire) which is recognized by its color and has been traced not only all 
over France but also into neighboring countries. 

Müller enumerates the fundamental principles that should guide one 
in studying the relations of the central to peripheral civilizations as 
follows : 

т. Southern Europe represented the active productive civilizing 
force, while the countries to the north being peripheral played a recep- 
‘tive role. 

z. The civilization of the south was transmitted only in abridged and 
modified form, subject in the more remote regions to a further develop- 
ment along entirely new and original lines. 

3. Types of tools, weapons, apparel, and ornaments may persist with 
but little change for a considerable lapse of time. 

4. Elements which along the Mediterranean belonged to su 
periods may become contemporaneous in the peripheral regions. 

‘These principles were understood by the men who founded the science 
of prehistoric archeology during the last century. Müller believes that 
Montelius would make the prehistoric epochs of the peripheral region 
follow too closely those of the center. He also does not agree with 
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Penka that Scandinavia itself was a center, a source of civilization ; nor 
with Reinach who regards Europe as independent from the Orient. 

A chapter is devoted to the closing epoch of the neolithic period in 
the north, where stone art reached its apogee, The finest examples are 
the flint poniards that are so common in the dolmens of this epoch and 
that have their prototype in the bronze age poniards of southern Europe. 
No such development of the later neolithic is to be found in the countries 
bordering on the English Channel because the development in stone art 
was cut short by the introduction of metal at an earlier period. 

Considerable space is given to the Mycenwan civilization which 
reached its zenith about 1500 mc. It is pointed out that the dwellings 
of the period were not of a permanent character, while the houses of the 
dead were built for eternity. ‘The tombs with cupola of Greece and 
the giant dolmens of Denmark are derived from the same conceptions of 
life and death and are fundamentally one and the same thing, Nothing 
better than these monuments could reveal to us the unity of European 
civilization, and at the same time nothing shows more clearly thé differ- 
ences between the south and the north during the second millennium 
с” 

[ron was known in Greece toward the close of the Mycenman epoch, 
but was employed only for small objects, Bronze was the metal in gen- 
eral use. One could therefore speak of this epoch as the bronze age. 
But Milller prefers Mycenzean for Greece and. bronze age for the rest of 
Europe, where the civilization was much less rich though derived from the 
same source, i. e. from the Orient through Greece, The typical weapon 
of the bronze age was the poniard. The sword came later, not before 
the close of the period. The fibula made its appearance here and was 
the point of departure for the development of feminine ornament during 
the epochs to follow, and after having fallen into disuse for ages has only 
recently reappeared in its original form but with another name—safety- 
ріп, 

One remarkable prehistoric phenomenon is the plentitude and decora- 
tive richness of the bronze age in Scandinavia and the mediocrity of the 
same civilization in western Europe. The latter was received indirectly 
by way of Italy while the former came directly from the Orient, In all 
western Europe from Spain to Great Britain there is not found a single 
fibula of the bronze age type. This absence joined with that of the spiral 
ornamentation is proof that the Occident was farther removed from Greek 
influences than were the Baltic countries, The Myceniean culture is sup- 
posed to have reached the north by way of the Adriatic, western Hungary, 
and Bavaria. 
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The lake dwellings form an interesting phase of the prehistoric in 
Europe. "They are grouped about the Alps: Switzerland, southern Ger- 
many, Savoy, northern Italy, and Austria (including Croatia and Hun- 
gary). "The structures were quadrilateral, a fact suggesting Mycensan 
influence. At least 200 village sites have been discovered in Switzerland 
alone since the winter of 1853-54. These belong to different epochs, the 
later neolithic, bronze, and iron ages respectively. Some in fact were in- 
habited during successive ages, The purely bronze age stations are found 
farther in the water than are the purely neolithic. 

Just as curious in their way as the lake-dwellings are the terramaras 
of northern Italy. "This is a corruption of ** terramarna,'' a name which 
was given to the low flat hillocks in the valley of the Po from which a 
fertilizing earth has been extracted since early in the eighteenth century, 
long before the real significance of the deposits was known, ‘They owed 
their existence to pile dwellings built on land but protected by water arti- 
ficially regulated. Over a hundred have been explored thus far. The 
finest one is at Castione, northwest of Parma, Its present height above 
the plain is only three meters, but the thickness of the deposit is five and 
a half meters. Three successive villages had stood on the spot, the first 
two having been destroyed by fire. The terramaras represent preemi- 
nently a ‘bronze age culture that came from Greece by the way of southern 
Italy. 

The Dipylon epoch in Greece witnessed the appearance of a special 
geometric style of decorative art, consisting'of straight lines and meanders, 
This art, developed about 1600 n.C, was not original and spontaneous. 
Although it consisted of old elements, these were brought together to form 
a new and harmonious ensemble. The same motives were in use a 
thousand years later in Scandinavia, Figurines of the horse characterize 
this epoch. Gold and silver were scarce. The use of iron became 

The Dipylon epoch gave Italy its first iron age, which in its turn 
became the point of departure for a new period of civilization in the other 
countries of Europe. This period in Etruria was characterized by cin- 
erary urns of coarse paste, made without the use of the wheel and with 
incised instead of painted ornaments. The motives, however, recall 
those of the Dipylon epoch in Greece —zigzags, meanders, etc, All 
sorts of small objects were placed with the dead — among others the 
bronze razor with a single edge in place of the carlier two-edge razor : 
also, a new type of fibula with highly arched body instead of the Myce- 
nian type. There appeared at this time a sword with a hilt terminated 
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by two branches — a type destined to play an important róle north of the 
Alps as far as Scandinavia. 

The first iron age in Italy is generally called the first Villanova epoch 
(1600 2.C.). ltisalso called the epoch of well-shaped tombs, fomda a 
pozze. The second epoch of Villanova reveals an increasing Greek influ- 
ence accompanying a local origina! development. Incineration gave 
place by degrees to interment; and ancient linear ornament was suc- 
ceeded by life forms repeated in series to form zones, recalling the Dipylon 
style. Much progress was shown in the construction of tombs, as witness 
the celebrated tomb of Regulini-Galassi discovered in 1836 at Cervetri. 
After the fall of Carthage, Greek influence practically superseded the 
Oriental in Etruria, after having given to Tuscany its money, alphabet, 
architecture, industry, and divinities, Hellenic civilization crossed the 
Appennines and invaded the Po valley. The evidence of this is 
afforded by the Certosa cemetery at Bologna. 

The first iron age of central Europe had its sources in the recent Vil- 
lanovan civilization of northern Italy. It is commonly called the Hallstatt 
epoch from the village of Hallstatt in Austria near which was discovered a 
prehistoric cemetery representing the entire period. But the Hallstatt 
civilization was as restricted in area as it was distinctive in character. This 
limited zone became a center of civilization for the contiguous countries, 
which for the greater part were still in the bronze age. ‘This was partici- 
larly tme of Hungary, Scandinavia, and Switzerland. 

The second iron age, or epoch of la Téne, dating from about soo #.c., 
із better known than the Hallstatt epoch. We know that toward the 
close of the latter period there arose in what now corresponds to France 
and Germany a special civilization which reached its zenith during the 
fourth century m.c. There was created, at the commencement of the 
period a decorative Celtic style of such value and refinement as to be con- 
sidered not only original but also national, Yet in the last analysis these 
motives are derived from the palmette and classic volute, The Celtic 
period may be divided into two epochs: an older corresponding to the 
Gallic domination and a younger represented by the discoveries at la 
Tene on Lake Neuchatel. The two halves of the Celtic period were of 
unequal merit, the latter representing an epoch of decadence. The period 
left its traces in Scandinavia, some of the specimens being of excellent 
workmanship. In both Scandinavia and Great Britain the bronze age was 
prolonged into the epoch of la Tène. 

The movement of civilization in western Europe during the epoch of 
la Téne had its counterpart in the region to the north of the Black sea where 
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the cemeteries of the time have furnished such a surprising quantity of 
beautiful objects of art, particularly gold ornaments, ‘This rich period 
may be placed between the fifth and the second centuries, B.C. As one 
penetrates farther into the interior of Russia the indigenous Scythian art 
makes itself felt more and more. It is characterized by animal figurines or 
simply the heads of animals used ornamentally, A good part of Scythian 
art and industry came direct from Asia and eventually spread its influence 
over northern Russia and into Hungary. 

Rarely has a victory had for the history of civilization such vast conse- 
quences as the victory of Alesia, $2 B.C., by which Caesar vanquished the 
last armies of Gaul. After this the frontier of the prehistoric domain re- 
treated rapidly toward the north. The Germanic world came into direct 
contact for the first time with the classic civilization of the south. 

During the epoch of invasions there was a marked development of 
provincial industry. The Roman bronze vases, for example, were no 
longer made in the south for exportation, but in the region of the Rhine 
and in France. Тһе sixteen beautiful pails from the cemetery of Hem- 
moor near Hanover are examples. One often finds Roman motives in 
use, but under forms scarcely recognizable, Among the most remarkable 
specimens of this kind belonging to the epoch of invasions must be classed 
the celebrated golden horns of Gallehus in Schleswig. To this period 
also belongs the Roman silver service found at Hildesheim. 

Differences are pointed out between the recent Celtic civilization of 
Germany and'that of Great Britain and Ireland. At the time the Romans 
gained a foothold in England local Celtic art had reached a high stage of 
originality and development. Celtic elements were even borrowed by 
the Romans, whose political domination over the land did not exercise 
any marked influence on the national art, which continued without inter- 
ruption, particularly in Scotland and Ireland, and which culminated in 
the heroic and legendary Celtic period of the first 500 years a. D. 

Тһе last two chapters are devoted to the closing epochs of prehistoric 
times in Scandinavia (3oo to 1000 A. D. ), and to Finland and the Slavic 
countries. 

Müller, who is director of the National Museum of Danish Antiquities, 
has been known for years as a gifted writer on northern archeology.. The 
present volume maintains the high standard the author set for himself in 
earlier works. Each chapter is accompanied by a selected list of refer- 
ences, One misses, however, an index, which is all but indispensable in 
a work so important as this. The next general work on prehistoric Eu- 
rope will in all probability devote more space to the contributions of such 
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men as Rutot and Penck; those of the former on pre-Chellean industry 
and those of the latter on. the antiquity of man from the standpoint of 
glacial geology. 


GEORGE Grant MacCvany. 


Prehistoric Japan. New Gorpox Moxno, Yokohama: 1905. 8°, xvii, 

705 рр. 

A considerable part of what has been written on the prehistoric 
archeology of Japan is in English, but the articles are so scattered 
through periodical publications, and the books, mostly printed in Japan, 
have been so difficult of access, that the material is almost unknown. 
How will a student procure a copy of H. von Siebold's Nores on Japanese 
Archeology, or of Morse's Shel! Heaps of Omori, ot of Kanda's Notes on 
Ancient Stone Implements, elia of Japan? Let one, who thinks he 
knows, try, Hence we welcome this great work by Munro, which not 
only brings together all that his predecessors — Morse, Milne, von Siebold, 
Kanda, Hitchcock, Gowland — have said, but adds a wealth of new ma- 
terials based on the author's personal field-work, museum study, and lit- 
егагу research. Munro draws largely on the by-no-means insignificant 
Japanese literature of the subject, a source absolutely inaccessible to most 
students, The result of his labors is this bulky volume, quadrupling our 
knowledge of its field. ‘The work is abundantly illustrated with more than 
four hundred engravings, for the greater part half-tones. ‘The author had 
free access to both public and private collections, and among his illustra- 
tions many choice or unique specimens are represented. Munro recog- 
nizes two clearly-detined cultures in Japan, with traces of a third, The 
earlier, ** Primitive Culture,'' js “attested by the existence of over four 
thousand residential sites and shell-heaps.'' Metallic objects are absent ; 
implements and weapons of chipped and polished stone, coarse hand- 
shaped pottery, objects of horn and bone, and heaps of refuse remain to 
represent it to us. The second, ** Yamato Culture,'' was marked by the 
erection of sepulchral chambers, dolmens, etc., and by the excavation of 
caves; the relics do not include stone weapons, although there are curious 
stone copies of sheath-knives and swords, usually of diminutive size, and 
occasional stone copies of bronze arrowheads; some problematical impie- 
ments of polished stone occur, as mortars and other utensils, and various 
forms of stone ornaments ; arrowheads, jingle-bells, and mirrors of bronze, 
copper objects often plated with gold or silver, swords, horse-trappings 
and other iron articles and wheel-turned pottery, characterize this culture. 
Suggestions of a third, “ Intermediate Culture," are given by objects 
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found in the south, where a bronze-using culture may have intervened 
between the Primitive and Yamato phases.  Branze swords, halberds, and 
arrowheads are found іп the soil in Kyushiu and in some provinces. bor- 
dering upon the Inland sea; bronze bells are found as far east as 
Yamato. These objects are found neither on stone-age sites nor in 
Yamato tombs. After a preamble in which these general outlines are pre- 
sented, the author discusses the evidence in a series of chapters on Neo- 
lithic Sites, Habitations, Implements, Utensils, Weapons, Ceramic Art, 
Daily Life, Intermediate Pottery, Some Bronze Vestiges, Yamato Sites 
and Sepulchres, Yamato Relics of Metal and Stone, Yamato Pottery, 
Daily Life, Religion, The Prehistoric Races. In his final chapter Mr 
Munro considers the Ainu, now confined to northern Japan. He dis- 
cusses the question of an earlier population, preceding the Ainu, but finds 
no evidence for assuming its existence, Into the composition of the 
modern Japanese, Munro claims that Malayan, Negrito, Mongolian, Pal- 
asiatic (= Ainw), and Caucasian elements enter. It is the early days of 
this blend which are exhibited by the Yamato Culture, One feature of 
especial interest in Munro's treatment is his frequent presentation of sur- 
vivals of ancient things into modern Japanese life, ‘This book as a whole 
meets a real need. Unfortunately, it may prove to be almost as difficult 
to obtain as are the earlier, less complete works upon its subject, as we 
are told that almost the entire edition has been destroyed by fire. If 
this is true, it is much to be hoped that the book may be reprinted. 
FREDERICK STARR. 


Wistenschaftliche Ergebnisse meiner Ethnographischen Forschungsreise im den 
Sidesten Deutsch-Ostafritas, Kani WeuLE, Berlin: Ernst Siegfried 
Mittler u. Sohn, 1908. 4°, 150 pp., 63 pls, map. 

This notable contribution to African ethnography, by the director of 
the Ethnographic Museum of Leipzig and professor in the University of that 
city, is remarkable in many ways. It is the first of the series of JMfttheti- 
ungen dny den Dewtschen Schutogedieten to be issued under the editorial 
direction of Dr von Danckelman, himself a traveler in and student of 
Africa, These Miitiet/ungen are to be issued at least once quarterly as 
Missenschaftliche Bethefte sum Deutschen Koloniaibiatie and are to deal 
with the German colonial areas of Africa and the South Seas. They will 
be issued at a marvellously low price, little if anything above their cost of 
production. "That all will deal with ethnographical subjects is not to be 
expected, but if one in four reaches the high level of this initial number, 
both the student and the editor may be congratulated. The area inves- 
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tigated by Dr Weule is indicated in his title, For the greater part he 
was upon what is known as the Makonde plateau. The tribes studied 
were the Jao, Makua, and Makonde — and, to a less degree, the Wangoni. 
ОГ Һе Јао апа Makua we have some material, linguistic and otherwise, 
irom English workers, but for serious ethnographic study the three tribes 
were almost a virgin feld. Dr Weule's original plans were changed by 
the fact that the area he proposed to visit had just been the seat of an 
outbreak, Landing at Daressalam on June 1, 1906, he reached Lindi on 
the 22d and left for his field of study on July 11; he reached Lindi on 
his return march November 17. Four months were devoted to actual 
feld-work — unceasing and laborious investigation and collection. From 
early morning to late.at night Weule worked, in spite of fevers and the 
distraction of attending to the many petty details of the expedition. He 
was fortunate, however, in having with him a companion who, though 
not an ethnographer, had had years of expert in that region and knew 
the people and something of the languages: this was one of his greatest 
assets. The expedition was notably косе. Professor Weule has 
already made brief reports of his journey ; his museum collections will be 
fully described and illustrated in a publication of the Leipzig Museum of 
Ethnogmphy ; his study of art development as illustrated by these peoples 
will form a special monograph; his phonographic records will be made 
the material of a report by Dr von Hornbostel of the Psychological In- 
stitute of Berlin University; his linguistic material will be handled by 
Professor Meinhal; and the strictly scientific presentation of his entire 
work will be printed shortly. Meantime, the volume before us gives a 
clear and interesting account of the expedition itself, the methods of 
investigation pursued, and a brief statement of the matters of especial 
interest which from day to day occupied attention. The illustrations are 
from the author's own photographs and sketches. The work is not so 
profound as to be uninteresting to non-professional readers, but it is so full 
of new material that it is a true contribution to ethnographical science, 
Several of Weule's plates have notably suggestive value. Thus, the 
grouping on plate 1 of a series of sixteen small portraits, uniform in style 
and size, to show types of cicatrization, nose ornaments, lip- and èar- 
plugs, isa model of its kind. Again, in. illustrating technique, Weule 
does not content himself with a single picture of the artisan at work, 
but presents a series of pictures side by side, representing steps and stages 
in the work, "The idea is best developed in the plate showing a Wangoni 
woman making pottery; twelve small pictures present the operation. 
The idea is excellent. "The result is the '* moving picture '' in all but 
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the actual rotation of the film. We would gladly enter into many details 
relative to Weule's material, but space does not permit. A few will be 
mentioned, merely by way of suggestion. 

The author lays stress upon the boys’ and girls’ festivals, through 
which they enter manhood and womanhood. ‘These rites of passage are 
always interesting, but the traveler has rarely the fortune to see much of 
them. Weule discusses them among Jao, Makua, Makonde, and Ma- 
tambwe. Most of his matter was obtained through careful and persistent 
questioning of many individuals, both men and women. He himself saw 
several ceremonial houses and was so fortunate as to be present at part of 
some of the actual ceremonials. As elsewhere these rites are performed 
by groups of boys and girls, isolated in special houses in more or less re- 
tired spots, where they are fora time under instruction regarding sexual 
and social rights and duties ; the participants go in as children, they come 
Out as men and women, The discussion of the wearing of the periei or 
lip plug is exceptionally interesting. It occurs among the women of most 
of the tribes studied, but reaches jis culmination among the Makonde. 
There it is not only maintained in full vigor but is perhaps carried to a 
degree never before reached. The maximum sizeof the peie is attained 
among women from twenty to thirty years of age. Weule saw examples 
which measured 7. 5 centimeters in diameter. The £e/e/e is usually colored 
white, which renders it a conspicuous object. "The old women are those 
who most tenaciously wear plugs of largest size. Most important are our 
author's observations on the hygienic, physiognomical, and linguistic effects 
of pelele-wearing. ‘The lip loses its force and elasticity; in time the plug 
flaps down, dragging the lips over the mouth in what to us is a most dis- 
agreeable fashion, instead of holding the lip out like a horizontal shelf. 
The teeth are affected by their constant exposure and caties sets in. 
Special strains produce peculiarities of facial expression. At times the 
lip itself is torn through, with the result of imitating a natural hare-lip. 
This injury can sometimes be repaired and the lip restored, even to the 
degree of permitting again the wearing of the Arile. Weule believes 
some peculiarities in the language are due to the use of this plug, and, as 
these peculiarities of pronunciation are general and not confined to the 
women, he raises the question whether men did not formerly wear the 
үсіне. In some of these tribes devices for catching or trapping animals 
are humerous and ingenious, Weule paid special attention to these, In 
his collection all the smaller forms occur and miniature models of all the 
larger ones. He personally investigated the exact method of placing, 
baiting, and setting all. While he reserves a full discussion until later, the 
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outline of the subject, which he here presents, is the nearest to a mono- 
graph which we know, ‘The significance of this great series of traps and 
snares is considerable ; in few lines are the keen observation, clear thought, 
and ingenious grappling with practical problems of the dark man better 
shown. Weule makes some interesting additions to knowledge of tribal 
subdivisions, social organization, inheritance, and suggestion ; he presents 
several genealogical diagrams showing the descent and succession of chiefs 
with whom he came into relation. ‘These require much labor but are well 
worth while. In closing, one minor observation may be noticed, Weule 
found young Makua girls carrying pebbles in their mouths. He believes 
this a before-unpublished novelty. I have observed it in the Bakuba 
country, where some of the females in Ndombe's household practise the 
custom. In the Bakuba, as among the Makua, the bearers seem to select 
clear pebbles, probably of quartz. Of the Makua practice Weule says : 
it Of these stones, the young Makua maidens carry a variable number, at 
least two, but sometimes six, eight, or even more, in the mouth under the 
tongue. .. , Asin a nest, so these glittering pebbles lie beneath the 
tongue."  Weule's book is a significant contribution to Bantu ethnogra- 
phy. That this is appreciated is shown by the fact that an English trans- 
lation by Miss A. Werner has just been announced. This will be good 
news for students who would have difficulty with the original text. 
FREDERICK STARR, 


Etudes sur les Sources de f° Ethnographic congolaise, EDOUARD DE JONGHE. 
Louvain: 1908. 8°, 26 рр. (Extract from Жиған, Мо. 1, 1908.) 

LE’ Actrurté ethnograpitique des Belges au Congo. EDOUARD DE JONGHE. 
Bruxelles; rgo8. 8*7, 36 pp. (Extract from Ju/fefin de la Societe beige 
d'Etudes coloniales.) 

Dr Edouard de Jonghe has recently issued two pamphlets relative to 
the materials for Congo ethnography, under the titles Ж/мшеу sur Jer 
Suurces de f' Ethnographic congofaise and L' Actiité ethnographique des 
Belges au Congo. In connection with launching the important series of 
Ethnographic Monographs, now publishing in Belgium, Dr de Jonghe 
considers it desirable to have a clear idea of the sources from which their 
matter is drawn and some criteria of judgment relative thereto. As being 
well known, particularly interesting, and the subject of the first of these 

monographs, he considers the sources of information regarding the 
<a te The first known contact of this people with the whites was in 

1873, when Stanley made his famous trip down the Congo. They 

have since been in constant contact with whites and are changing under 
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the foreign influence. The rapid changes now going on among all 
Congo peoples emphasizes the importance of preparing the monographs 
dealing with them se. Data regarding the Bangala are relatively 
abundant. Three classes of informants supply them — employees of 
state and companies, missionaries, and travelers. De Jonghe indicates 
the qualities of a good observer and suggests the preparation desirable 
for such. He examines the work of observers of the Bangala in their 
order. Coquilhat, Lothaire, and Hanelot are the government officials 
who have contributed something worth while. ‘The Catholic missionaries, 
Cambier, van Ronslé, Garmyn, de Dilde, Geens, and de Boeck have 
furnished reports to their societies and done linguistic work. Of Prot- 
estant missionaries, Comber, Weeks, and Stapleton are mentioned. 
Among travelers, Gustin, Wilverth, Briart, and Deligne ( Belgians), and 
Baumann, Ward, Gleenip, and Westmarck are named, The character 
and value of the work of each of these is judged. Lastly the work of Dr 
Victor Jacques, who made anthropological examinations of the Bangala 
at the Antwerp and Brussels Expositions, is mentioned. 

In his second paper Dr de Jonghe starts with the proposition that 
‘the efficacy of every work of colonization is measured upon the degree 
of knowledge, more or less exact, of the mentality of the native popula- 
tion." Thus emphasizing the importance of ethnography, he asks 
whether the Belgians have shown a desire to study the Congo peoples. 
What methods have they employed? What progress have they so far 
realized? He distinguishes two periods in Belgian ethnographic study 
— that of the great explorations and that of the regular systematic occu- 
pancy of the country, ‘The former yielded little; the latter more. No 
fixed date marks the close of the earlier, the beginning of the later 
period. Penetration has been gradual and the limit between the two 
varies with locality. Ina general way, however, 1897 may be consid- 
ered the date closing the period of great explorations, "That year is also 
notable for the great Exposition at Brussels, which did much to arouse 
interest in. Congo natives — many being there displayed —and led to 
the establishment of the Congo Museum. Out of these grew a somewhat 
serious and systematic work of investigation. The Anthropological Society 
of Brussels and the Society for Colonial Studies prepared questionnaires 
and made an effort to arouse truc observation among and by those who 
went to the Congo area. De Jonghe takes up area after area, people 
after people, and in a few words characterizes the studies so far made by 
Belgians. By an abundant use of footnotes he refers to an abundant 
material of information. He also mentions the various agencies of in- 
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vestigation — societies, publications, etc,, — in chronological order. Не 
distinguishes the monographic from the synthetic method of study, the 
latter relatively undeveloped —and closes with some suggestions as to 
results to be expected and methods to be pursued. 

FREDERICK STARR. 


Collection de Monographics ethnographignes. Cyn. vax Ovennenon, with the 

collaboration of Ep. ne Joxqnue. Bruxelles: Albert de Wit, 8°. Na. I, 

fet Bangala, 1007, рр. xv, 458, No. Il, Les Mayombe, t907, pp. xvi, 

470. No. MI, Ler Sasonge, 1908, pp. xvi, 564. No. IV, Les AManghetu, 

1969, pp. xvi, $94. 

This is the first serious attempt to present Congo ethnography. That 
the work has been influenced by Herbert Spencer's Descriptive Soctology 
is shown by the general title Socro/opre descriptive appearing upon all the 
volumes. The idea of the collection developed from the World Congress 
held at Mons, Belgium, in 1905, There concerted effort in collecting, 
extracting, and combining existing knowledge regarding all the peoples of 
the world was urged and an international committee was appointed to 
organize and systematize a uniform world-wide ethnographic investiga- 
tion. Belgium, the United States, England, Germany, France, Austro- 
Hungary, Holland, and Switzerland are represented in this committee, the 
secretary's headquarters being at Brussels, ‘The plans of the committee 
include the preparation and distribution of a questionnaire, or a series of 
questionnaires, throughout the world, and the unification of results. 
Preliminary to this, and before vigorous efforts are made to accumulate 
new data, it is desirable that existent material should be collected, 
digested, and re-presented in convenient form, Van Overbergh here un- 
dertakes the task of doing this for the Congo area. He takes the Ques- 
tionnaire already issued for use in that region by the Société belge de 
Sociologie as the foundation for his arrangement. So far four volumes, 
each dealing with a special population, have been issued. ‘The first num- 
ber, treating the Bangala, shows the scheme and plan of the series. The 
published data regarding this people are here gathered, sorted, and pre- 
sented in the order of the 202 questions which make up the questionnaire 
above mentioned. Each item is presented in the exact words of its 
author (i. e, untranslated) and the reference to its original source is 
always given. ‘The matter is presented under bold-faced numerals, which 
refer to the sections of the questionnaire, so that any reader can turn at 
once to any special matter he may be seeking ; thus, if he wishes data 
relative to religious ideas, he turns at once to the matter under the bold 
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numbering too t0 122. ‘The material is printed on pages perforated near 
the inner margin so that it can be easily detached. Thus any student may 
rearmnge the material in any way to suit his convenience, or can bring 
together from different volumes all the material relative to a single theme. 
A small amount of original matter, heretofore unpublished, secured by 
oral or written inquiry, is also incorporated. ‘The most significant of this 
new matter is communicated by Commandant Lothaire, who knows the 
Bangala as few do. — A novel though difficult feature of the plan is to keep 
the work as courant with the literature, by issuing loose additional leaves 
from time to time upon which shall be new matter. ‘These leaves will be 
supplied to subscribers at small cost. "The idea is excellent ; is it. practi- 
cable? A Jib/ograpAre and an. Zeonoyraphte will be included in each vol- 
ume, and will serve to direct the student to original sources. In the 
Bangala volume more than two hundred and twenty sources have been 
utilized, "The aid to the student will be best appreciated when it is real- 
ized that most of these documents are practically inaccessible in the 
United States. Probably less than twenty-five per cent. of these articles 
and books can be found in our best-equipped centers of study. ‘This 
renders van. Overbergh's series essential to every one who plans to study 
the ethnography of this field, 

Your reviewer indeed dislikes all questionnaires, but recognizes quite 
fully that they are necessary evils. ‘They cramp and warp and worry 
the true field-worker; their artificiality is destructive of spontaneity ; 
their exactions lead to unintentional and unconscious fabrication, sup- 
pression, and distortion. On the whole, these evils are worse for the 
field-worker than for the editor at home, In this series they will less 
affect the printed sources than the orally-examined ex-official's statements. 

We lack space for detailed consideration of the contents of the 
volumes, but must be allowed a few words of comment upon each. Тһе 
Bangaia, of Central Africa, are. typical river-folk. Their notable cica- 
tricial forehead crest, their aggressive and progressive disposition, their 
fiagrant cannibalism, their ready response to white man's contact, have 
made them well known. It was the Bangala who attacked Stanley on 
his famous journey down the river and who cried “Nyama, nyama /"" at 
him and his people. "The word means ''animal'' and '* meat,'' and 
Stunley considered the cry as evidence of the cannibalism of this brave 
people. The incident has many times been quoted and always with his 
interpretation. Notwithstanding the thirty years’ acquiescence in his 
dictum, I doubt its accuracy. I do not believe his Bangala cry of 
‘« Meat, meat! '’ significant of their desire to eat him. My African boys 
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regularly, when angry, called each other “‘ayama,'’ beast or brute. 
Probably the Bangala cry at Stanley was the same —— derisive and con- 
temptuous, but not hungry. — This criticism of course is not intended as 
an argument against the existence of cannibalism ; it was there, and still 
i there. The Rangala were practically the first Upper Congo people to 
enter the white man's service, and for years they have supplied the crews 
and wheelmen of the river steamers. They have been a potent help in 
the work of development, and it has been possible for one writer to say : 
'" The Bangala are to-day greatly attached to the whites, whom they 
have accompanied in all their peregrinations across the mysterious con- 
tinent, and they say with pride ‘ Everywhere where, in Congo, a white 
man is buried, at least one Bangala lies by his side.' '" One thing pain- 
fully impresses the reader of these volumes; we rarely get below the 
surface; plenty of writers describe villages, houses, dress, gardens, 
canoes, —-few have aught of value to say upon religious ideas, social 
structure, and the like. Few trained observers have ever been in Africa. 
In the volume Zes Mayomée the editor introduces some slight changes, as 
the result of criticism, or friendly advice, ‘Thus, far more development is 
given to the topics 2 and 186 in the Questionnaire. Topic 2 concerns 
ће маем г topic 186 deals with relations with white men. Frankly, we 
think the editor overdoes both, Everyone admits the importance of 
information relative to the environment in which a people lives. ‘Both 
sociologists and ethnographers demand some information of that kind in 
order to trace influences upon culture. But surely they do not need such 
a sketch of the Mayombe geology as Professor Cornet has obligingly pre- 
pared; nor do they need descriptions of a long list of forest woods. As 
ethnographic, the monograph is frightfully overloaded with such material, 
excellent enough in its place. Nor are a lot of descriptions of the trop- 
ical forest necessary, if two will convey all the information that a dozen 
will. Many of the Congo populations dwell in the forest: if we are to 
have a dozen volumes on forest dwellers and each gives a dozen descrip- 
tions of the forest, as ethnographers we shall be surfeited. ‘The im- 
portance of data under No. 186 to the sociologist is so considerable that 
the ethnographer will waive his rights to some degree, but he really needs 
little upon details of colonial management, missions, preaching, and 
mission schools. 

In Les Afayombe the editor introduces far more new and before un- 
printed matter. In reality comparatively little has been printed about 
the Mayombe. Very much is here given from officials in answer to per- 
sonal interrogation. In his prelude van Overbergh tells us something of 
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these informants that we may know their competence. [n this new matter 
the weaknesses of the questionnaire method show up strongly. "To answer 
the carefully formulated questions the worthy gentlemen cudgel their 
brains to make some statement, whether they really have aught to say or 
not, Much of this matter is really worthless; this is not the fault of the 
men, it is the fault of a questionnaire, which set be filled, So far as the 
Mayombe are concerned they are a Lower Congo people, dwelling in 
the forest, in a considerable area lying back from amd north of Boma. 
The country was a true ''slave preserve'' in the old days. Many, no 
doubt, of our American slaves came from that region, We cannot but 
wish that our editor had given us more clearly his grounds for treating 
the Mayombe as an ethnic unit. With what is it equivalent in taxonomic 
value? Is it really a term of the same order as Bangala, Mangbetu, 
Basonge? In fe: Aasenge we have no innovations, The editor has 
settled upon precise methods and the series has passed its experimental 
stage. The Basonge live in the Kasai district, upon the Sankuru and 
around Lusambo as a center.  Pogge and Wissman found them a 
fiourishing people with fine cultivated fields and great villages. "They 
were people with a fine art spirit, and their iron-work was and still is 
famous, Unlike most Congo peoples, the Basonge held agriculture In so 
high esteem that men labored in the fields. The next white visitors 
found the country a land of desolation due to Arab invasion. Nothing 
better shows the uncertainty of African conditions than Basonge history. 
Our authorities for this second period are the participants in the Arab 
war— Fivé, Dhanis, Marinel, and others. Since that time a new pros- 
perity has come. The late authorities are those officials who have been 
in charge at Lusambo and other parts. Best of these is Magistrate Robert 
Schmidt, who, while still at his station, took the trouble to conscientiously 
fill out the questionnaire of the Société. The whole of his matter i5 in- 
cluded in the volume and is undoubtedly the best set matter so far con- 
tained in the whole series. In the fourth volume, the Mangbetu are con- 
sidered, Schweinfurth’s Monbuttoo. Few books of travel have made the 
impression that his 74s Afrart of Africa produced, and few tribes have 
been so really appreciated as his Monbuttoo; few native chiefs are so 
definite figures in the popular mind as King Munza. Les Manybetu 
makes a bulky volume, running to nearly six hundred pages. Here again 
much unpublished matter is presented ; of the several authorities Laplume 
and de Rennette deserve especial mention. "The Mangbetu are still 
much as their earliest visitors paint them. On the whole our best in- 
formants are still Schweinfurth and Junker— and Casati. ‘The best recent 
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printed matter is due tò Christiaens. These Monographies ethnographiques 
of van Overbergh are truly the beginning of a vast enterprise, which is 
being well done and deserves encouragement. We shall hope to call 
more specific and detailed attention to the later volumes as they are 
issued. 

FREDERICK STARR. 


Mission Scientifigue G. de Créqut Montfort ¢f &. Sénéchal de la Grange, An- 
tiguités de fa Region Andine de ia Réepubligue Argentine el du Detert 

ad Afacama par Exrc Bomax. Tome Premier contenant 2 Cartes, 32 

Planches et 28 Figures dans le Texte, Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 

1905. 8°, хі, 383 pp. 

This fine volume (a second containing an ethnographic study of the 
modern Indians of the Puna de Atacama, folk-loré of the Argentine Puna, 
archeological data, etc., is to appear shortly) is further evidence of the 
excellent work being done in the Atacaman and ‘* Calchaqui’’ region of 
the Argentine, etc., by M. Boman. Pages 1-79 are taken up with the 
consideration of an ethnic map of the Andean region between 22° and 
33° S. lat. in the sixteenth century. The next section (pages 81-212) 
treats in general of the archeology of the Diaguite or ** Calchaqui '' 
région — territory, ruins, art and manufactures, burials, petroglyphs, folk- 
lore, relations with ancient Peruvian culture. "Then follow detailed 
archeological sections on La Paya ( pp. 213-246), Valley of Lerma (247- 
318), La Quebrada del Toro (319-382). A. bibliography of several 
hundred titles, to which references are frequently made, is to form part 
of the second volume. "The present volume deals with researches made 
by the author in 1903 as a member of the G. de Créqui Montfort and 
Е. Sénéchal de la Grange scientific expedition to the northwest of the 
Argentine, Previously, in 1901, M. Boman had shared in the Swedish 
expedition under Baron E. Nordenskióld and investigated part of the 
Puna de Jujuy and the adjoining Bolivian region ; and before that he had 
traveled in Catamarca and Tucuman. "The historical sources of the ethnic 
map are Pedro Sotelo Narvaez, Alonso de Bárzana (** the Apostle of Tucu- 
man ''5, Nicolas del Techo, Pedro Lozano, José Guevara, Pierre-Francois- 
Xavier de Charlevoix, etc. M. Baman restricts the term ** Calchaqui '' 
to the Calchaqui valley and its southern continuation, the valley of Yocavil 
(p. 96), using, as the larger and more general appellation, ** Diaguite,'' 
The Calchaqui people and culture are for him a branch or division of 
‘the Diaguites, who constituted an ethnic unity (both cultural and 
linguistic)," occupying, at the time of the Spanish conquest, “all the 
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mountainous region of the present Argentine territory from the Nevado 
of Acay and the Valley of Lerma at the north, to probably the Province 
of Mendoza at the south, except the Sierra de Córdoba, inhabited by the 
Comechingons, whose culture was somewhat related to that of the Cal- 
chaqui, but whose language was distinct from the Cacau, the general 
speech of the latter'" (p. 12). Of the many Diaguitan tribes the Cal- 
спасиш, who stubbornly resisted the Spaniards, were the most famous. 
The Diaguitan languages are long since extinct, but archeological evi- 
dences abound in the area in question, Beyond the Andes on the west 
were the Araucanians, but whatever relations existed between them must 
have been established by Inca-Peruvians. The Huarpes ( Allentiac), M 

Boman thinks, were a savage, allophyllic people, not related to the 
nations of the Andean valleys, “The Comechingons of Córdoba did not 
speak the Cacau language, nor did the Sanavirons and Indamas. ‘The 
affiliations of the Tonocotésand Lules are still subject to some doubt from 
the linguistic point of view. The Atacaman stock occupied the desert of 
Atacama and the Puna de Jujuy (Sta Catalina, Rinconada, Cochinoca, 

Casahindo), The Uros or Changos, a savage people occupying the 
Pacific coast from Cobija to Huasco, the author identifies ( without suffi- 
cient proof, however) with the Uros of the Titicacan region, whom he 
separates altogether from the people who spoke the Puquinan tongue, sug- 
gesting that "the Changos or Uros seem to be the last remains of an 
ancient people, who inhabited the country before the Yuncas, Quichuas, 
and Aymams'' (p. 70). The Omaguacas of the Quebrada de Huma- 
huaca, etc., to the east of the Puna de Jujuy, spoke perhaps the language 
called Ocloya. The neighbors of the Ocloyas were the Guaycuruan 
Tobas. The name ** Juris"' found in the py documents seems to have 
been employed in a loose way, as e. g., " Chunchos " in Peru, 

The Diaguitan region is rich in pre- Hispanic ruins, which, however, 
“have nothing in common with the megalithic monuments of the great 
period of ancient Peru, but resemble rather what remains of the common 
buildings of the pre-Hispanic inhabitants of the high Peruvian and Bolivian 
plateau, described by Father Cobo'' (p. 97). In the Diaguitan region, 
in pre-Hispanic times, lime mortar was unknown, stone walls with earth 
as mortar exceptional, and adobe walls rare. The most common ruins 
are pircas, or low, rudely circular or rectangular walls of stones without 
mortar, serving as the foundations or walls of dwellings. Fortified vil- 
lages also occur (as at Loma Jujuy, Cerro Pintado, Fuerte Quemado, 
etc.). The chief ruins hitherto recorded in the Diaguitan region are : 
La Paya, near Cachi, in the Calchaqui valley (a large town) ; Нигуіпа; 
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Pampa Grande (described by Ambrosetti) ; Quilmes in the northern part 
of the valley of Yocavil, containing thousands of pircas— perhaps the 
largest pre-Hispanic Diaguitan settlement known ; Anjuana; Loma Eica, 
with a large burial-ground; Loma Jujuy; Cerro Pintado; Fuerte Que- 
mado; Andahusla (these five all in the Yocavil valley) ; La Ciénega and 
Anfama, here chiefly circular alignments of stones, possibly older than 
the Yocavil valley ruins ; San Antonio de Cajon; La Hoyada; Guasamayo ; 
Cerro Colorado de Hualfin ; Batungasta (these ruins contain some round 
turrets of fafia); Pucara de Aconquija, a fortified camp of strategic im- 
portance ; Ciudarcita. In the provinces of La Rioja and San Juan pre- 
Hispanic ruins in considerable numbers also exist, but very little is known 
about them. In the southern portion of the Puna de Atacama, the mins 
of Antofagasta de la Sierra, Antofalla, Botijuela, Vega del Cerro Gordo, 
etc., are probably Diaguitan. The “menhirs (sometimes with picto- 
graphs, etc. ), usually quite small (except those found by Ambrosetti in the 
Тай valley), reported from Tastil, Pucara de Rinconada, Taft, La Ciénega, 
etc., were probably of a religious or ceremonial nature-.— The *' dolens "" 
found at La Ciénega by Quiroga, M. Boman considers to have been ** only 
stones fallen naturally upon one another," true dolmens not existing in this 
region, Milling stones (mefafes) and ‘* cups’ in the rocks are common in 
these ring, On the mountain slopes of the Diaguitan territory pre-Hispanic 
andenes ( terraces for maize cultivation), so common in Peru, occur but rarely 
(e.g., at Sayate in the Puna de Jujuy). ‘The so-called ‘Inca roads'' seem 
not to be found, though pre-Hispanic roads may occur here and. there, 
Interesting are the apacketas, or heaps of stones, set up on mountain paths, 
etc., to which the author attributes (p. r10) a. Peruvian origin. The 
ancient Diaguitan region is rich in ceramic remains, but this art was far 
less highly developed than it was in. Peru, — ** the: style, however, is 
Peruvian, and the processes also; it is ordinary Peruvian ‘pottery, with- 
out its che/s-d'cewre, its refined and artistic specimens." — Forms and 
decorations are varied, —Funereal urns and urn-covers are of special 
manufacture, More or less crude statuettes of human beings, heads of 
animals, etc., are characteristic of Diaguitan ceramics. Objects of carved 
and cut stone include grooved axes, arrowpoints, cte., small figures of 
human beings and animals (the ancient Diaguitan were skilful in this 
art), — figurines of domestic animals, still used as talismans by the ufi 
of this region and known as 7//as, cylindrical, circular, and fusiform stone 
objects of various more or less unknown uses. 

In the Diaguitan region gold and silver objects of pre-Hispanic origin 
are rare (e: g. the gold ornaments from La Paya, probably Peruvian in 
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provenance; a specimen of silver from Rio del Inca), but copper (with 
a small quantity of tin) implements, ornaments, etc., are numerous, and 
almost all have their equivalents in ancient Peru (neither the copper bells 
of La Paya nor the ornamented disks may be genuinely Diaguitan). The 
only authenicated evidences of pre-Hispanic mining, according to M. 
Boman, are the marays and the remains of Auairas (furnaces), seen, e. g., 
at Cobres, on the high plateau of the Puna (р. 135), Owing to the cli- 
mate prehistoric objects in wood have rarely been preserved in the Dia- 
guitan country; these include the human figurine of Santa Maria, the 
sculptured tablets of Quilmes and Calingasta, Pucará de Rinconada, Cal- 
ama, Chiuchiu, etc, — Bone arrowpoints are found all over the Diaguitan 
territory ; cut and carved bone objects (including engravings of human 
figures, etc.) are not at all rare. Pyrographic gourds also occur, but 
rarely, since so easily destructible by climate, etc. The textile arts of the 
ancient Diaguitans produced ponchos and other garments of the wool of a 
species of Auchenta (e. g., at Apacheta, Quilmes, etc. ), excellent Ilama- 
wool fabrics (e. g. at old Tucuman). The camisefa or tunic of the 
Diaguitans was probably of Peruvian origin, and cotton seems to have 
been introduced into Tucuman by the Spaniards (p. 140). In the old 
tombs of the high plateau occur leather sandals, like those worn to-day 
by the Indians of the plateau and by the esi of the Argentine valleys. 
The sepultures and burial-places of the Diaguitan region represent a 
great variety in the way of disposal of the dead, éte., due, perhaps, to the 
presence, at different periods, of diferent peoples. The Braves (isolated, 
in little groups, or forming considerable cemeteries) contain usually one 
or two individuals, rarely three or four. While at Chanar Yaco and 
Pampa Grande urn-burial of adults occurs, the fimerary urns found so 
characteristically in the Diaguitan region are generally devoted to young 
children, for whom special burial-grounds seem to have been provided 
(аз е. g-, at El Bafiado, near Quilmes), ‘These urns were often much 
decorated, Urn-burial of infants is unknown in the Ando-Peruvian re- 
gion outside of its area in the Diaguitan territory, and M. Boman in- 
clines to the theory of sacrifice in explanation of such occurrences, of 
which the ceremony of the алеге, practised by the mits of to-day, 
gives a hint (p. 167). Petroglyphs are very common in the Diaguitan 
region, Among them are the fine fresco of the cave of Carahuasi (de- 
partment of Guachipas, Salta), discovered by Ambrosetti, who also found 
the painted caves of Churcal, Quebrada del Rio Pablo, Quebrada de las 
Conchas, Quebrada de la Bodega, Quebrada del Chuzudo, etc. Petro- 
glyphs (human, animal, geometric figures) are on record from San Lucas 
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and Las Flechas, San Isidro, Anjuana, Loma Rica, Quilmes, Las Cafias, 
Las Chileas, Loma Colorada, Andahuáala, Ampajango, Minasyaco and 
Chapi, San Pedro de Colalao, San Fernando, Cerro Negro, Condorhuasi, 
Antofagasta de la Sierra, Pefias Hlancas, Bajo de Canota, etc. Im style, 
sign, and figures the Diaguitan petroglyphs exhibit no unity. Many of 
them, doubtless, are contemporancous with the ancient ruins and burial- 
places. 

The account of the ruins of La Paya résumés the investigations and 
descriptions of Martinez, Delgado, Ambrosetti, ete. The Martinez col- 
lection was acquired by Ambrosetti for the National Museum at Buenos 
Aires, the new collection of Delgado for the Mission Française. At La 
Paya at least five different classes of pottery occur. Among the objects 
found here were a piece of bronze money of Constantine (307—337 A.D.) 
and a tooth of the modern horse, both due to the early Spaniards, and 
suggesting, if not post-Hispanic origins for some of the ruins, an. early 
Spanish interference with them (pp. 242, 246). The cemeteries of El 
Carmen and Providencia, in the valley of Lerma, investigated in toot by 
M- Boman, are by him attributed to a Guarani people by reason of the 
burial in crude urns there employed (p. 262), — they represent a culture 
notably inferior to the Disguitan. The tumuli of Pucura de Lerma (in- 
vestigated in 1901-1903) seem not to have been graves, but served, per- 
haps, some ceremonial use (p. 292), like the 4wsr7 or altar in front of the 
huts of the modern Indians of the Puna. In the valley of Lerma were 
also investigated the ruins of Carbajal, Tinti, ete. The pre-Hispanic 
ruins of the Lerma valley are very heterogeneous, representing, doubtless, 
different epochs and different peoples. This valley seems to have been 
occupied before the Diaguitans, by **a people of a much inferior artistic 
development, probably Tupi-Guarani, immigrating from central Brazil '' 
(p. 318). In the region of the Quebrada del Toro, etc., are described 
the burial place of Golgota, the village of Morohuasi with its cemetery, 
the pre-Hispanic roads from Morohuasi to Incahuasi and Payogasta, the 
petroglyphs of Quebrada del Rosal, the village of Puerta de Tastil, the 
protoglyphs of Quebrada de las Cuevas and Incahuasi (Acay). All three 
villages investigated in the Quebrada del Toro, according to M. Boman, 
date approximately from the period of the Spanish conquest (p. 381). 
Their ethnic affinities have not yet been determined, but the cultural re- 
mains forbid classification with the Diaguitans or with the Atacamas. 

That the pre-Hispanic Indian population of the Diaguitan region was 
quite numerous is shown by the fact that, allowing a family of four indivi- 
duals to each of the Boo enclosures indicated, the ancient settlement of 
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'Tastil would have contained some 3ooo souls (p. 378). At the present 
moment there are in the region about Tastil only some so Indians, eking 
out a miserable existence. Quilmes, in. the Yocavil valley, must have 
been still larger (p. 102). The population of the whole Diaguitan terri- 
tory was, of course, not at all so dense. At pages 183-185 M. Boman 
rejects the theory, attributed to Ambrosetti, of **a common origin óf the 
Calchaquis and the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona," a view 
based upon certain archeological and ethnological resemblances, which 
are more reasonably interpreted as phenomena of convergence. As to 
the question of the relations between ancient Peruvian and pre-Hispanic 
Diaguitan culture, M, Boman, for archeological ( fsreas, amdenes; ceram- 
ics, copper objects, textiles, petroglyphs, etc.), linguistic (Quichua was 
adopted by the Diaguitans before the Spanish Conquest), folklore (the 
chief legends and personages known to the Indians of the region to-day 
ате of Peruvian origin, — Pachamama, Chiqui, Llastay, Huairapuca, 
Pucllay, etc.), and historical (evidence in Montesinos, Garcilaso, and 
Pachacoti) reasons, reaches the conclusion ( p. 187) that '* the Diaguitan 
culture formed an integral part of the Ando-Peruvian culture, and. em- 
anated almost entirely from ancient Peru, the difference between the two 
not being greater than existed between different parts of the Inca empire, 
e, g., between the Entre-Sierras of Peru and. the region of the Collas."' 
The Yunca region, he thinks, presents ethnographic differences more 
marked than the Diaguitan. The Peruvian origin of Diaguitan culture 
due probably to Inca domination, but not necessarily so. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, this Peruvian origin is by no means proved. 

The second volume of M. Boman's work will be welcomed by all in- 
terested in the archeology and ethnology of this remarkable region of 
South America. ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN, 


Dictionnaire historique des Canadiens et des Metis /rangais de Pl Ouest. Par le 
R. P. A--G. Monice, O.. M. I. Quebec-Montréal-Samt-Doniface, 1908. 
12*, pp. xli, 329. 

This new volume by Father Morice interests the anthropologist by rea- 
son of the data concerning the French méns of the Far West of Canada. 
Among these halibreeds the Athabascan stock is represented by J.-B. 
Adam (interpreter to Sir John Franklin; in 1821 he joined the tribe of 
the Couteaux-Jaunes), F. Beaulieu (the first French Athabascan mis on 
record, born. in. 1771 of a Montagnais mother; he made a map for Sir 
John Franklin; died in 1872 as chief of the ** Yellow-Ribs "), B. Pépun, 
guide and aide to Mgr. Grandin, when about 13 years of age, іп 1563, 
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and for long afterward well known as guide, etc., in the region west of 
the Great Slave lake), P, Saint-Germain (interpreter for Sir John Frank- 
lin in 1821; son of a Montagnais mother), X. Tourangeau, etc, Тһе 
Kutenai is represented by the JMerzgees family of the Columbia lakes, 
noticed by Father De Smet in 1845. De Smet spells this name differently, 
and, when the writer of this notice was at the Columbia lakes in 1891, 
the descendants of this man called themselves Morgran. The Siouan 
stock counts the Kainvilles or Renvilles, notable in the history of the 
American Northwest, "The Algonquian stock is represented by large num- 
bers of French-Cree and. French-Ojibwa (and Sauteux) »2//:, not a few 
of whom have risen to distinction in the social and political world of 
Manitoba and the provinces to the west, One misses from Father 
Morice's list here Hon. John Norquay, premier of Manitoba in the "So's. 
The méfs seem also to have often furnished chiefs to various Indian tribes, 
Athabascan and Siouan in particular. The first mé//s to become a priest 
of the Catholic church was P. Beaudry, ordained in 1901 by Mgr. Gran- 
din. "To the sketch of Father Lacombe ( pp. 139-142) others of priests 
and missionaries of more or less note might, perhaps, have been added. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 

AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Transactions. . Volume 111, part 1. 
New York : George P. Putnam, 1853. ** Reprinted in facsimile by the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society, tgog.""  8*, iv, 202 pp. 

A facsimile reprint of this rare publication, most of the original edition of which was 
destroyed by the burning of a printing ofice, The papers composing the volume are : 
L Observations on the Creek and Cherokee Indians, by William Bartram, 1759, with 
Prefatory and Supplementary Notes by E.G. Squier. IL Observations on the Arche- 
ology and Ethnology of Nicaragua, by E. G. Squier. Ш. Rio Wanks and the Mose 
Indians, a Letter from Don Juan Francisco Irias, IV. A Choctaw Tradition: Extracts 
from a letter to the Ethnological Society, by Rer. C. C. Copeland. V. The Aborigines 
of the Isthmus of Panama, by Berthold Seeman. VI. Cuban Antiquities, a Brief Ie- 
scription of Some Kelics found in the Island af Cuba, by Amires Poey, of Havana, 

Boman, Eric. Antiquités de la Region Andine de la République Argen- 
tine et du Dêsërt d'Atacama. Tome [. Mission Scientifique G, de Créqui 
Montfort et E. Sénéchal de la Grange. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1908. 
Roy. 8*, xi, 388 pp., 3 maps, 32 pls., 28 figs. 

See review, page 307. 

CHERVIN, ARTHUR. Anthropologie bolivienne par le Dr. Arthur Chervin, 
membre de la Commission des Voyages et Missions et du Comité des Travaux 
Historiques et Scientifiques au Ministère de l'instruction. Publique, etc, 
Tome IL —Anthropamétrie, Paris: Imprimerie Matignale. Librairie H. 
LeSoudier, 1907. 4*, iv, 435 pp« 13 figs. 
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DELAFOSSE, MAURICE. Le Peuple Siéna ou Sénoufo. (Reprinted from 
Revue des Études Ethnographiques et Sociologiques.) Paris: Paul Geuthner, 
1908-1909. 8", ro7 pp.. 8 pl. 

DovGLAs LrrhGow, K. A. Dictionary of American-Indian Place and 
Proper Names in New England; with many Interpretations, etc. Salem, 
Мавз., 1000. 8*, xxii, 400 pp. 

Ссил, СкойсЕ М. Righthandedness and Lefthandedness, with Chap- 
ters Treating of the Writing Fosture, the Rule of the Road, etc. Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott, 1908. 16°, 210 pp., ill. 

HrwrrT, EpGAR L. Ancient Ruins of the Southwest. Issued by the 
Passenger Department, Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. — (Denver, 1909.] 
24 pp., ill. 

HanLiCKA, ALES Tuberculosis among certain Indian Tribes of the 
United States Bulletin 42, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 
1909. 89, үйі, 48 рр., 22 рі. 

LEHMANN, WALTER. Methods and Results in Mexican Research, Trans- 
lated fram the German by Seymour De Ricci. Paris: tgog. 12°, ii, 127 pp. 

Originally published in the Arvdie fir Anthropologie (v1, 1907, p. 113-168) and 
now translated and published at the expense of the Duc de Loubat. 

MiLLS, WiLLIAM C. Certain Mounds and Village Sites in Ohio, Vol. 2, 
part t. Explorations of the Seip Mound. Columbus, Ohio: F. J. Herr 
Printing Co,, 1909. 4°, 57 pp- ills. 

MUMFORD, EREN. The Origins of Leadership. A Dissertation submitted 
to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and Literature in Candidacy for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Department of Sociology). Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1909, 8^, iv, 87 pp. 

SOMLO, F. Der Güterverkehr in дее Urgesellschaft. Notes et Mémoires 
Instituts Solvay, Fasc. 8, Bruxelles, Leipzig, 1909. 8°, viii, 186 pp. 

SPECK, FRANK С. Ethnology of the Yochi Indians, Dissertation pre- 
sented to the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Publica- 
tions of the University Museum, Vol. !, No.4. Philadelphia : 1909. Roy. 
8*, 154 pp., I6 pL, 42 fig. 

STAR, FREDERICK. Ethnographic Notes from'the Conga Free State : 
An African Miscellany. Proceedings Davenport Academy of Sciences, Dav- 
enport, lowa, 1909, vol xit, pp. 96-22, 13 pL, figs. 

STEWART, CAROLINE T. The Origin of the Werewolf Superstition, 
University of Missouri Studies, Social Science Series, vol, IL, no, 3, pp. (iv-) 
37. Columbia, Mo., 1909. 

Weure, Kart, Native Life in East Africa. Translanted by Alice 
Werner. London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Lid,, 1000. Roy. 3°, 432 PP. 
200 ill. 

WISSLER, CLARK, sd. The Indians of Greater New York and the Lower 
Hudson, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural His- 
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tory, val. IN, Hudson-Fulton Publication. New York: 1909. 8°, xv, 242 
рр., 23 рі., 39 figs. 

Å series òf interesting and timely articles, as follows: The Lenapé Indians of Staten 
Island, by Alanson Skinner; Aboriginal Remains on Manhattan Island, by James K. 
Finch ; The Indiana of Washington Heights, by R. P. Bolton; Archeology of Manhattan 
Island, by Alanson Skinner; The Rock-shelters of Armonk, New York, by M. R. Har- 
rington; Indian Rock-shelters in Northern New Jersey and Southern New York, by Max 
Schrahisch; Ancient Shell Heaps neat New York City, by M. R. Harrington ; Notes оп 
the Mohegan and Niantic Indians, by F; G. Speck; Archeology of the New York 
Coastal Algonkin, by Alanson Skinner. 


WISSLER, CLARK, Notes Concerning New Collections. Anthropological 
Papers af the American Museum of Natural History, vol. IT, part mi, 305- 
372 pp., 22 pl&, 25 figs. New York : 1909. 

An elaborate descriptive catalogue of the more important ethnological collections 
received, otherwise than through field research. by the Museum staff, from 1905 to 1908, 


FOREIGN NOTES 


GRoovED Axrs IN EUROPE 

Is the southern part of Italy, chiefly in the province of Calabrie, 
grooved. axes are from time to time found by the peasants, by whom they 
are regarded with awe and thought to be ** thunderbalts '' of mysterious 
origin. Probably twenty such specimens are preserved in various Italian 
collections, but few are to be found elsewhere, The Kircheriana Museum 
in Rome has several very good examples which are similar to the ordinary 
grooved axe of the Mississippi valley and eastern United States, 

Three grooved axes recovered from a station of the Bronze age on 
the Lake of Bourget, in Savoie, are to be seen in the museum at Cham- 
béry, France. All are made of a hard stone and there appears to be no 
question of their authenticity. One specimen hasa high ridge оп each 
side of the groove, the groove and ridges extending entirely around. the 
axe, The most interesting of the three is of the double-edge type; it is 
rather thin, but well proportioned, with a groove passing round the mid- 
dle. ‘The material is diorite. The third specimen is of the ordinary 
American form. 

There is a small grooved axe in the Historical Museum in Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, but it is without doubt an American specimen. 

Nilsson, in his work on Scandinavia, figures and describes grooved 
axes. One is of diorite, another of hornblende. ‘They were found in 
Scania, the southern province. of Sweden, but they are evidently even 
less numerous there than in Italy. 

D. L BUSHNELL, JR. 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT OLYMPIA 


THe investigations of the German School at Olympia, according to 
The Hellenic Herald for April, 1909, have resulted in the discovery of 
many remains of prehistoric date, and may be said to have set beyond 
doubt the truth of the old legends which ascribed the importance of 
Olympia to a time before the Dorian invasion, about the beginning of 
the first millenium before our era. Excavations have been made under 
the supervision of Dr Dérpfeld around the Metroon and the Treasuries, 
where remains of early and small dedicatory temples were found. Ata 
depth of two meters below the foundation of the Metroon, and six meters 
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below the surface ground about the Treasuries, were found many ancient 
habitations which must be dated 2000 Б.С. Іп а black sandy stratum 
were found sherds and other earthenware objects, which in their form 
and incised decoration show clear kinship with pottery found on neolithic 
sites, ** contemporary with Pelops and (Enomaos,"’ says Dr Dórpfeld. 


Aw AscikwT Duc-ovr 

WnaT is perhaps the largest prehistoric relic found in England has 
just been secured for the Hull Municipal Museum, according to ature for 
May 27. This is the well-known ** dug-out ' boat found during excava- 
tions at Brigg, Lincolnshire, in 1886. — The boat is cut from a single piece 
of oak, more than 48 feet in length and 6 feet in width —a much larger 
size than any oak tree living in Britain to-day. With the boat were found 
many interesting relics, and these have also been presented by Mr V. 
Cary-Elwes, MrT. Sheppard, the curator of the museum, has success- 
fully removed the boat to its new quarters, where it forms a welcome ad- 
dition to the already large series of Lincolnshire antiquities. 


Fru SIGNE Rink 

We regret to announce the death, April rg, in Kristiania, Norway, 
of Fru Signe Rink, widow of the late H. Rink, formerly Danish gov- 
ernor of Greenland and supervisor of the Greenland commerce, and 
known all over the world for his valuable contributions to the ethnology 
of the natives of Greenland and the Eskimo people generally. Fru 
Rink survived her husband many years, and was the author of several 
little books and other writings on the tales, home life, and traditions of 
a people with whom she had a partial connection by blood, — Probably 
no one in Europe had a more intimate knowledge of their character, 
though it was with difficulty she could be persuaded to the publicity 
of authorship. Personally she was of a most kindly, hospitable, and 
vivacious disposition, andl her death will leave sorrow in many hearts. 
A daughter resident in Kristiania survives her, — W. H. Datt in Science. 
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Kutenai Basketry. — Neither in G, Wharton James’ Jwdtan Basketry) 
nor in the late O. T. Mason's comprehensive monograph on Aboriginal 
American Sasketry* is any basketry of the Kutenai Indians described or 
figured. In the list given on pages 367-372 of Professor Mason's work as 
including *' the names of those tribes known to collectors as makers of 
any kind of basketry, especially in North America, together with the lin- 
guistic families to which they belong, and their locations,'' the Kutenai 
(or Kootenay ) are not mentioned, and the collections in the United States 
National Museum at Washington apparently contain no specimens of their 
busketry. The Kutenai, however, have manufactured and used a consider- 
able variety of objects and utensils coming properly under the head of 
basketry. Captain Palliser," who visited the Kutenai country in 1853- 
1860, mentions their ‘* plates and dishes of basket-work from pine root." 
In the fifty years that have elapsed since his visit the art of making the 
water-tight basket of split roots has been almost forgotten by the Upper 
Kutenai, though still in use among the Lower Kutenai, who are slower in 
abandoning their aboriginal characteristics than the former have been. 
Опе of these root-baskets, collected by the present writer among the 
Lower Kutenai, is now in the Ethnological Museum of the University of 
Toronto. It was figured in his Report on these Indians to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 1892,* and appears to be, 
up to the present, the only specimen of Kutenai basketry on record, ‘The 
general term for these root-haskets is yiteé?, and from the fact that they 
were used to hold water in stone-boiling, etc., they have come to be known 
among the Indians who know some English as ** kettles,'" and the term is 
now often applied to the corresponding cooking utensils of the whites. 
Тһе уі was of all sizes, from very small ones (toys perhaps) to some, 
two feet or more in diameter, used for transportation, storage, and other 
like purposes. Another sort of wickerwork vessel, or basket, of the 
Lower Kutenai, is termed ná'42£, a name also given to certain “* baskets" 
of birch-bark. ‘The Kutenai also manufactured a conical basket-trap for 


! Second edition, Pasadena, Cal,, 1902, 274 pp. 

! Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus, 1902, Washington, 1904, pp. 171-548. 

* Journala, etc, London, 1853, p. 90. 

* Eighth Report on lhe N. W. Tribes of Canada, London, 1892, p. 23. 
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fish, known as yd'4a, the inverted cone in the center being called »a^ £d 
alna, i è little yu 4d, and also d'géizet'is yd d, i. e. “the heart of the 
jd" In connection with the Ad was used a sort of dam of wicker- 
work and sticks termed dgf'wi'éod. ‘The grass bags of the Nez Percés 
were also known to the: Kutenai at dAd. From the reed or rush known 
as A nir the Kutenai used to make simple mats, with which they covered 
their lodges. Palliser says (p. 161), in reference to the flat and swampy 
land to the south of Flatbow (Kutenai) lake: ‘ From these swamps also 
the Kootanie Indians obtain the klusquis or thick reed, which is the only 
article that serves them in the construction of their lodges, and the klus- 
quis is an article of barter with them to the other tribes, whose lands do 
not produce this nex y.'' That the Kutenai, at this time, possessed 
only “rush lodges,’ is, however, not correct, as indeed appears from 
another passage in the Jowrna/, when we read (p. 95) : ** We came upon 
a few recently deserted tents of the Kootanie Indians; these, unlike the 
buffalo-skin lodges of Indians on the Eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, 
are formed of flat boughs of the cyprée and pruche, and are covered with 
birch-bark.'' 
ALEXANDER Е, CHAMBERLAIN, 


The Pan-American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chile, 
December 25, 1908, to January 5, roog reached the following agreement 
with reference to ethnological ‘museums and the study of anthropology, 
which will prove of Interest to all students in the Western Hemisphere : 

Ethaalogical Museums. —The Pan-American Scientific Congress agrees : 

(1) To recommend to the governments of the American republics the de- 
sirability of building in each geographic zone, ethnological museums in order 
that the existing archeological material may be increased and that the inves- 
tigations in this field be encouraged. 

(2) Ta solicit from the governments of these republics the adoption of the 
resolution agreed upon by the scientific congress at Montevideo in which it is 
urged that the objects of ethnologic value found in old cemeteries, ete., be 
declared public property. 

(3) To recommend to these governments to regulate the manner in which 
excavations may be made, so that they may be made only by persons with 
proper authority. 

Study of Anthropology. — The Pan-American Scientific Congress recom- 
mends the adoption of the following steps in order that the study of anthro- 
pology may be furthered : 

(1) The founding of a chair of anthropology in the universities where such 
chair does not yet exist. 

(2) Elementary studies of anthropology should be added to the study of 
natural sciences in secondary schools. 
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(3) An office of anthropological measurements should be established іп 
every school, and the data obtained should be published periodically, 


Shell Embroidery from Florida. — The curious example of shell- 
work shown in figure 66 is preserved in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford, England. It was formerly in the Ashmolean collection. 

The specimen is said to have been collected in Florida about 1865, 
bit nothing more is known of its history. Only one other piece of work 





Fic. 66. — Shell-embroidered fabric collected in Florida, 1845. 


of з similar nature can be traced by the writer — the unique piece in the 
Ashmolean Museum bearing the label **Pohatan, King of Virginia's 
Habit," which has already been described and figured in this journal 
(R. $., 1907, vol 9, p. 38, pL v). The decoration of the Virginia 
specimen is formed of the small shell Margrise//a nivosa, which differs 
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only slightly from Marginella /abrosa, similarly used. on the piece from 

The Florida example is 19!4 inches &uare, woven or braided of a 
fiber, evidently native, but which has not been identified: A narrow 
strip of rawhide is woven along the edge, apparently intended to form 
a border. 

It is not possible to say what the different parts of the decoration may 
have been designed to represent, and the piece as a whole is quite unlike 
anything known in American collections. 

D. 1. BUSHNELL, JR: 


Radical Defects of Ethnology. — Ethnologists have done somewhat 
more than sociologists to make their field definite, still. there are some 
grave shortcomings in the present condition of the study. Ethnologists 
claim to study races, but with all the progress of science there is not only 
a general lack of agreement on the question as to what constitutes a race, 
but ethnology has not taken enowgh care to determine the meaning of the 
word itself. Does the term mace denote people of to-day who resemble 
each other in one or more particulars, physical or cultural, whatever 
their parentage may be, or does it denote people who are born of the 
same stock, whatever their present similarities or dissimilarities? Fas- 
sages may be singled out from the writings of almost every eminent 
ethnologist which would serve to show that he has confused these two 
ideas, There can be no middle course. Adopting such, one would sim- 
ply multiply blunders and create confusion in the science, If ethnologists 
are to take account of «йе facto similarities or dissimilarities, studies in 
philology would have very little to do with the classification. Mankind 
should be examined and classified regardless of past history. 

What should the principle in our classification. be? Should it be 
skin color, or hair section, or facial or nasal indices, or physiological 
systems? There is no general agreement in accepting one and rejecting 
the rest. No rule has been laid down, no guide to the selection of such 
a principle. If we accept the historical import of the word race, then 
the studies would take a somewhat different form. In this case what we 
would desire would not be the present similarities or dissimilarities, but 
we would want to recover the history of human migrations and of the 
formation of races. In tracing this history all information which deduc- 
tions from philology, the measurements of skull, nose, face, height, and 
section of hair, the determination of pigmentation, cte., could give, would 
prove useful data, not for classification but for history, Thus our study 
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of races. would be a study of the separations, migrations, isolations, con- 
vergences, and intermixture of peoples. 

In his lectures on ethnology Professor Walter F. Willcox of Cornell 
University has given a rule for choosing the principles for classification. 
In biology, species are classified with reference to the relative permanence 
of different characteristics; in the opinion of Professor Willcox the same 
principle may be applied to the study of the races. I have not seen 
this view clearly expressed in any of the treatises on ethnology, although it 
possesses merits well worthy of consideration by the students in this field, 
If this view be accepted, inquiry into the relative permanence of different 
physical characteristics of man should be undertaken, and its accept- 
ance would bring about more definiteness to the science. 

What inquiry should be assigned the term efAme/ogy need not be dwelt 
upon. J only insist that the two inquiries should be properly diferen- 
tiated and a suitable name be assigned to each, 

E | SHRIDHAR V. KETKAR, 

HagvaRn UNIVERSITT, 


Indian Stone Constructions near Salton Sea, California. — At the 
request of Professor W. H. Holmes of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
un examination was made of alleged Pueblo ruins on the border of the 
Salton sea, which recently have been the aubject of highly-colored press 
notices. ‘The ruins are situated at the extreme edge of the great sink, 
nine or ten miles south of Thermal, a station of the Atlantic and Pacific 
R. R., about 135 miles east of Los Angeles. In company with Mr B, F. 
Bond, who first brought the site to notice, the writer visited the locality, 
which is of the most forbidding character. The high-water line of the old 
sea is plainly marked, and below it occur seven terraces within a distance 
of about sco feet from the ruin of the cliff and with a vertical drop of 
about 75 fect. The beach is covered with weatherworn and rounded 
masses of granite, of all sizes, from that of a marble to pieces weighing 
tons, but chiefly about the size of a pail. At the lowest well-defined ter- 
гасе gre pens varying in size from a few feet to 12 by 14 feet, having 
three sides, the opening being northward, or toward the old sea, The 
walls are built of stones, laid loosely, with base broad enough to retain 
the original height of 4 to 44 feet. Small irregular stones cover the bot- 
tom, which often slopes at an angle of five degrees to ten degrees. On 
the open side of the pens isa pile of stones occupying approximately 
one-third of the distance between the wings and about as high as the side 
walls, "The pens in the main line are about 3o feet apart and extend for 
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hundreds of yards along the terrace, while above and below the line are 
many not so well preserved and iess uniform in shape. The surface about 
the pens is bare rock and shows no traces of human occupancy, but along 
the old well-defined trails leading from the sea back into the cafions and 
up into the high mountains, and in some other places, are found fragments 
of the most inferior red-brown undecorated pottery. 

Clearly these constructions were not habitations, and their scattered 
situation on the terrace precludes the theory that they were gardens. 

At the missionary's house.at Martinez, an intelligent young Mission 
Indian said that his people regarded the stone pens as fish traps and state 
that their traditions relate that their ancestors made and used them for 
catching fish, the open side next the sea being for the purpose of holding 
the net when the tide was going out. This seems the most plausible ex- 
planation of the purpose of these curious structures. The Indian also said 
that some of the ancient houses of his people back in the mountains are of 
stone, and that they had places of burial and ceremony. 


P. G. GATES. 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, 


British Association Meeting. — The provisional program of Section 
H ( Anthropology) of the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, for the Winnipeg meeting, beginning August 25, has now reached 
us, savs JVafwre. In arranging the proceedings of the section an attempt 
has been made, so far as possible, to cover the latest developments in an- 
thropological science, Dr T. Ashby, director of the British School at 
Rome, will deal with archeology in the western Mediterrancan; Mr R. 
M. Dawkins, director of the British School at Athens, with archeology in 
the eastern Mediterranean; and Mr D. G. Hogarth with the archeology 
of Asia Minor, with special reference to the Hittites: Miss Breton will 
review the present state of our knowledge of the arms and armor and of 
the physical type of the ancient inhabitants of Central America. It is 
hoped that the first results of an expedition which Dr Haddon is now con- 
ducting among the natives of the western coast of North America may be 
available for the meeting, A number of prominent anthropologists of the 
United States have promised to contribute to the proceedings of the sec- 
tion. Among these may be mentioned Dr Franz Boas, who will deal 
with anthropological problems in Canada; Miss Alice C, Fletcher, who 
will read a paper on her work among the Omaha people; papers will also 
be contributed by Dr Gordon, of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr Clarence B. Moore, of Philadelphia. Dr Harry Piers, of Halifax, 
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Nova Scotia, will deal with our present knowledge of the natives of Nova 
Scotia, and Mr C, Hill-Tout will present his final report on the natives 
of British Columbia. "The valuable reports which have been presented to 
the Association from year to year by Mr Hill-Tout are the results of work 
undertaken under the auspices of the Canadian Ethnographic Survey Com- 
mittee of the British Association, now defunct. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that papers dealing with the urgent necessity for an ethno- 
graphic survey of Canada will be contributed by Mr E. S. Hartland and 
Dr F. C. Shrubsall, Professor J. L. Myres is president of the section, 


Dr T. D. E. Schmeltz. — We regret to announce the death of Dr J. 
D. E. Schmeltz, director of the State Museum of Ethnography at Leyden, 





| D; E, Schmeltz 


Holland. Dr Schmeltz was born at Hamburg in 1339 and began his 
work in the Godelfroy Museum in that city, whence he was called to 
Leyden in 1884 as assistant of Dr Serrurier. Later he became director 
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of the Museum, and the development of the collections during the last 
twenty years has been due to his untiring energies, He was the founder 
and editor of the /afernationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic. 


The American Ethnological Society has reprinted Volume IIT of its 
Transactions, containing the important paper by William Bartram on the 
Creek and Cherokee Indians, written in 1789, and also the papers by E. 
(5. Squier on the Archeology and Ethnology of Nicaragua, by J. F. Irias 
on the Rio Wanks and the Mosco Indians, by C. C. Copeland on a Choc- 
taw Tradition, by Berthoid Seeman on the Aborigines of the Isthmus of 
Panama, by Andres Poey on the Antiquities of Cuba. The original 
volume was never issued, almost the whole edition being burned with the 
printing establishment. It is claimed that only fifty copies of the orig- 
inal edition were saved, but presumably a smaller number was preserved, 
The volume may be obtained from the American Ethnological Society, 
Sub-Station 84, New York City. "The price is $1.25. 


An Alabama Anthropological Society has been established. It is 
composed of twelve active members, residents of Montgomery, and of 
such associate and honorary members (an unlimited number) as may be 
hereafter elected. There are to be twelve meetings each year, each 
member submitting one paper. It is planned to issue from time to time 
publications of a scientific nature and a yearly bulletin containing the 
twelve papers submitted during the year. ‘he first regular meeting took 
place on July 22. The officers are: Thomas M. Owen, LL. D., presi- 
dent; Herbert B. Battle, Ph. D., vice-president; Peter A. Brannon, sec- 
retary; Buckner Beasley, treasurer. The proceedings of the Society will 
appear in the next issue of the Amerrcan Anthropologist. 

Paorrzssok FREDERICK STARR of the University of. Chicago plans to 
leave for Japan early in September. His trip will cover ten month's 
time, of which eight months will be spent in the Island Empire, with 
headquarters at Tokyo, While he has many subjects of minor interest 
for investigation during his proposed trip, Professor Starr has two main 
purposes in view: (a) by aid of competent hired readers to. get at the 
valuable anthropological, ethnographical, and archeological material con- 
tained in Japanese books— a mass of important matter almost unknown 
and inaccessible to the outside world ; (^) to make one of the most com- 
plete photographic records of Japan yet taken — scenery, life, arts and 
industries, architecture, ete. A moving-picture apparatus, a stereoscopic 
outht, and high-grade regular cameras will be carried to the field; Mr 
Manuel Gonzales, his regular photographer, will accompany Professor 
Starr on the entire expedition, 
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THE LIVERPOOL University [5srrTUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY is publish- 
ing an excellent quarterly, in octavo form, under the title Annals of 
Archeology and Anthropelogy, Although the first issue did not appear 
until September, 1908, the remaining numbers of Volume I were pib- 
lished before the close of the year. The number before us is devoted 
chicfly to papers on classical archeology, and is well illustrated. The 
periodical is edited by Professor J. L. Myres, in collaboration with F. P. 
Barnard, К. C. Bosanquet, J. G. Frazer, T. W. Gann, T. Garstang, f. 
C. Milne, P. E. Newherry, and T. G. Pinches — Under such favorahle 
auspices it is hoped the new magazine will have support commensurate 
with its scientific and historical value, 


Mer F. C. Core of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
who returned from the Philippine islands the first of the year, will depart 
again for that field in October, accompained by Mrs Cole, for the purpose 
af continuing his ethnological researches in the southern islands of Min- 
doro, Palawan, Mindanao, and Negros. Since the untimely death of Dr 
William Jones, Mr S. C. Simms has been sent by the Museum to the 
islands for the purpose of continuing the task which Dr Jones had so well 
begun. It is the intention of Mr and Mrs Cole to make comparative 
studies in Borneo and the Malay archipelago before returning to the 
United States, 

Ма ҰҰтылам Н. бамбон and Dr Wheelock Rider of Rochester, N. 
Y., have commenced the publication of a series of reprints, known as 
the ‘Rochester Reprints.  Wheelock's A Plain and Faithful Narrative 
of the Original Design, Rist, Progress and Present State of the Indjan 
Charity-School at Lebanon, in Connecticut (Boston, 1763), and Penhal- 
low's The History of the Wars af New-England, with the Eastern Indians 
(Boston, 1726), are among the reprints that have already appeared. 

Os February 1 of this year the departments of natural history of the 
Museo Nacional of Mexico became an independent establishment under 
the name Museo Nacional de Historia Natural, and the museum hitherto 
bearing the name Museo Nacional became the Museo Nacional de Arqueo- 
logia, Historia y Etnologia. ‘The first number of the Ama/es of the latter 
museum has appeared under date of May, 1909. 

De 5. A. BakkETT has been appointed curator of anthropology of 
the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee. Under a Wisconsin law 
this museum recently established an Historical Department which carries 
with it à considerable annual appropriation that can be used for that pur- 
pose only. An addition covering 19,000 square feet and four stories in 
height is now being built for this department. 
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Dg Cant. Luunorrz has gone to the arid regions of Sonora, Mexico, 
and the upper part of Lower California to make ethnological research 
among the Pima, Papago, and Cocopa Indians, He will also study the 
physical geography of the little-known region between Rio Altar and 
the mouth of the Colorado. Dr Lumholtz will be gone until next 
winter, returning in February or March. 

Provesson F, W. Putnam has resigned the active curatorship of Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University, and the professorship of anthropol- 
ogy in the University of California, and in recognition of his services 
has been appointed honorary curator of the Peabody Museum and profes- 
sor of anthropology, emeritus, in the University of California, 

AN oil portrait of the late Dr Daniel Garrison Brinton has been pre- 
sented by Mrs Brinton to the University of Pennsylvania. Dr С. В. 
Gordon made the presentation address at the commencement exercises, 
June 16, and the portrait was accepted in behalf of the trustees by Provost 
Harrison. 

D& R. VERNEAU has been promoted to the professorship of anthro- 
pology at the Museum of Natural History, Paris, recently made vacant 
by the death of Professor Hamy. The position of assistant to Professor 
Verneau has been filled by the appointment of Dr P. Rivet. 

Dr Frank G. Speck his been appointed instructor in anthropology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, not in the University of California as 
has been announced. Dr Speck will spend part of the summer among 
the Montagnais Indians of Canada, 

A GRANT of 4000 francs from the Bonaparte fund of 25,000 francs has 
been made by the Paris Academy of Sciences to M. Chevalier to assist 
him in carrying on his geographical and ethnographical researches in the 
French colonies in tropical Africa. 

AT THE annual meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton, held April zo, Dr J. Walter Fewkes was elected president, Mr 
James Mooney vice-president, Dr John R. Swanton secretary, and Mr 
George C. Maynard treasurer. 

Proresson F. W. Purnam has been elected honorary member of the 
Società Italiana d'Antropologia, Etnologia e Psicologia Comparata of 
Florence, Italy. Since 1887 he has been a corresponding member of this 
society. 

SIR Francis GALTON has made a further. donation of 4 5oo to the 
maintenance of the Laboratory for National Eugenics under the direction 
of Professor Karl Pearson of the University of London. 
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Tug Lucy Wharton Drexel medal of the University of Pennsylvania 
has been awarded to Rudolph Ernest Bruennow in recognition of his 
exploration and scientific research in. Arabia and Syria. 

Bv the will of Miss Emma Sarah Wolfe bequests of £1000 cach are 
made to the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britian and Ireland 
and the Royal Archxological Society. 

Dp George A. Dorsey has obtained leave of absence from the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, and will spend the next three years 
in Europe. 

Ов Когант B, Dirxos, assistant professor of anthropology in Har- 
vard University, is spending the summer in New Zealand and Australia. 

DR A. M, Tozzex of Harvard University has been given leave of 
absence for 1909-10 to carry on archeological investigations in Guatemala. 

De A. W. Nievuwennvis has succeeded the late Dr Schmeltz as editor 
of the Jatermationales Archiv flir Ethnographic, published at Leiden. 

WE regret to record the death, on March 6, of Professor August Mau, 
noted especially for his areheological researches in Pompeii, 

D& FRANCIS GALTON was elevated to a baronetcy on the occasion of 
King Edward's birthday, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES 
OF NORTHWESTERN LUZON! 


By FAY COOPER COLE 


HE mountain region of northwestern Luzon, included in the 
25 provinces of Ilocos Sur and Ilocos Norte, the sub-provinces 
of Abra, Apayao, and that part of Kalinga bordering on them, 

is inhabited by same 35,000 non-Christian people. Owing to the 
broken nature of the country, the lack of trails, and especially to 
the enmity existing between the various villages, numerous dialect 
groups have sprung up. Loose unions imposed by necessity, ad- 
vantage, or marriage have held certain towns together, while others, 
because of their size and the greater daring of their warriors, have 
gained a certain supremacy in their territory. The Spaniards 
and early American travelers gave to these various divisions the 
designation of tribes, regardless of the fact that many were in the 
same culture and linguistic groups, and varied not at all in physique. 
Thus in the region outlined we find the following tribes enumerated : 
Negritos, Aetas, Adangs, lgorrotes, Apayaos, Kalanasans, Nag- 
bayuganes, Calauas, Dadayags, Banaos, Guinaanes, Burics, Itnegs, 
and Tinguianes. The terms dA/sede and Aasamento were often 
applied to the mountain people. The former designated any of the 
wilder head-hunting tribes, the latter those somewhat under the in- 
fluence of civilization. In his article * The Non-Christian Tribes of 
Northern Luzon" Commissioner Worcester showed the fallacy of 
such classification and gave in general the territory occupied by the 
VThis paper embodies some results of an extended investigation amongst certain 
tribes of. Luzon, undertaken for the. Field Museum of. Nataral History, the investigation 
having been made possible through the generosity of Mr Robert F, Cummings of Chicago- 
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tribes recognized by him, For this classification he used the word 
^ tribe" as. follows: '* À division of a race composed of an aggre- 
gate of individuals of a kind and a common origin, agrecing among 
themselves in, and distinguished from their congeners by physical 
characteristics, dress and ornaments; the nature of the communities 
which they form; peculiarities of house architecture; methods of 
hunting, fishing, and carrying on agriculture; character and impor- 
tance of manufactures; practices relative to war and the taking of 
heads of enemies; arms used in warfare ; music and dancing; and 
marriage and burial customs; but not constituting a political unit 
subject to the control of a single individual nor necessarily speak- 
ing the same dialect." Accepting this definition, for the present, 

this article will endeavor to show under which tribes the people 
enumerated above should fall, and to note a few of the more 
important features which distinguish them one from the other. 

In the northwestern part of Luzon the writer recognizes the fol- 
lowing tribes : 

I. Negritos (Actas, Agtas, Adangs). 

II. Igorots (Igorrotes). 

III. (a) Tinguians (Tinguianes, Tinggians, Tingians, Itneg, 
Burics), (5) Apayaos (Ishneg, Kalanasans). 

IV. Kalingas (Dadayag, Banaos,' Nagbayuganes, Guinaanes,' 
Calauas). 

In general the names in parenthesis are synonyms, but the fol- 
lowing refer to special groups : 

The Adangs were a small group of Negritos who formerly in- 
habited the western slopes of Mt Adang, Ilocos Norte. 

The Burics never existed as a group. The word means “ tat- 
tooed '"' and might be applied to any person so decorated. 

Group IIl] (5)—the &Apayaos— present many features in 
common with the Tinguians and are classed with them by Com- 
missioner Worcester. The points of similarity and divergence will 
be noted later, The Kalanasans are those Apayaos who live along 
the river of that name. Because of their many hostile raids on 
the northern coast of Luzon, they have been designated as a dis- 
tinct people. 

! Mixed with Igorots and Tinguians. 
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In the fourth division, the name Dadayag is given to a dialect 
group of Kalingas who live on the lower Saltan (Malokbot) river. 
The Banaos, who inhabit the headwaters of the same river, are 
related to the Dadayag, but are much mixed with Igorots and 
Tinguians. The Nagbayuganes occupy the region west of Malaueg. 
They claim to be related to the people of the Saltan river and of 
Bucay (Bicay) and Comjaas ; there has also been some intermarriage 
with the Apayaos of the north. Guinaan is a powerful village made 
up of Kalingas, Igorots, and a few Tinguians, During the Spanish 
regime this place proved itself so troublesome that the Spanish 
overestimated its numbers and came to regard the inhabitants as a 
tribe. 

Tae Necros 

The Negritos at one time were doubtless distributed over the 
entire northwest of Luzon. Today one small band is found near 
the southern border of Ilocos Sur and Abra; a second is reported 
in the mountains south of Bangui in Ilocos Norte. Considerable 
numbers are found along the Abulug river and its tributary, the 
Rio Dommital ; also bordering the Pamplona river, and to the south- 
west of Mt Tauit-Purak. 

Unmistakable evidences of Negrito blood are met with among 
individuals of the other tribes, while all the Negritos seen by the 
writer in this region were mixed-bloods. With the exception of 
those in the vicinity of the Abulug river they have adopted the 
dress and many of the customs of their neighbors, and in every 
case their language. ЫН 5 йық 

Various writers have stated that Igorots are to be found in 
Ilocos Norte, and the most recent map gives them as the moun- 
tain inhabitants of that province. This is quite erroneous, as no 
Igorot settlements exist in that district In Ilocos Sur, south of 
Vigan, all the non-Christian towns, except those later designated as 
Tinguian, are Igorot colonies mostly from the vicinity of Agawa, 
Sagada, and Fidilisan, but five villages near the Amburayan border 
are made up largely of emigrants from that district, Kadanglaan, 
Pila, Kolongbuyan (Sapang), and Montero are mixed Igorot and 
| Warld Book Company, 1908, 
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Tinguian. Villaviciosa, Mayabo, Tacueg, Laok, Yangan, Baliga, 
and Gayaman in southern Abra are Igorot colonies from the 
neighborhood of Sagada. 

Amtuagan, Talnangan, and Barit are made up of Igorots and 
Tinguians. The towns along the Ikmin and Buklok rivers also 
have a considerable amount of Kalinga and Igorot blood brought 
in by migrations from Balatok and the towns of the upper Saltan 
valley. 

These Igorots have been much influenced by their neighbors — 
the Tlocanos, Tinguians, and the Lepanto-Benguet Igorots, who 
live just to the south, They have adopted the housebuilding, cos- 
tumes, and methods of dressing the hair of the surrounding people. 
The men no longer circumcise, and only a few have the claborate 
tattooing seen in Bontoc. Physically they are quite readily dis- 
tinguished from the people to the north. They are darker in color. 
the face is broader, the nose wider and the ridge usually concave, 
апа the eyes less widely open (plate xin). The legs are shorter 
and the whole body is more heavily set. 





Fic 68, —Igorot house. — ( Photograph by Philippine Bureau of Science, ) 
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Fig. 69. — The men's bouse — [porot. 


Most of the migrations into this region occurred in comparatively 
recent times, the quest of better land being given as the reason. It 
is probable that a whole afo,' or dafai moved at one time and 
formed a separate village, for we find the new settlement known as 
йарат. It has a men's house, in which unmarried men and boys 
sleep, general councils are held, and which also serves. as a store- 
house for ceremonial paraphernalia, drums, and the like. 

There is no women's house corresponding to the e/ag of Bontoc, 
but the people know of the institution and say it existed in earlier 
times, As there are no aves, or divisions of the village, the system 
of exogamy has broken down and the only restriction placed on 
marriage is that of blood relationship. Trial marnage has been 
supplanted, but. divorce is easily obtained and any cause of dis- 
agreement may result in a new mating. 

Ancestor worship, the belief in aw/es, and the ceremonies con- 
nected with their religious life are almost identical with those of 








! A political] and exogamic division ofan Igorot village. 
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their relatives in Bontoc; but the supreme being Lamawig is here 
known as Aadontyan, 

The typical dance is that seen by the writer among the Benguet- 
Lepanto Igorots. A line of male dancers stand abreast with their 
arms on ёасһ others’ shoulders. Behind them are the women. 
The leaders of each line hold sticks at arms-length in their free 
hands and point them to the ground as they dance, One of the 
‘men sings a few words addressed to the women, and the others 
join in, repeating what he has chanted; in tum they are answered 
by the women. Meanwhile a slow step to the side or forward, or 
an occasional stamping of the feet is kept up. A drum and ganses 
(copper gongs) furnish the music, 


THe TINGUIANS 

To the north of these Igorots is the great Tinguian belt. In 
Ilocos Sur, south of Vigan, are the mixed Tinguian and Igorot 
towns already noted, and the following true Tinguian settlements : 
Ballasio, Nagbuquel, Vandrell, Rizal, Mision, Mambog, and Masinget. 
[n Ilocos Norte the entire non-Christian population as far north as 
Kabittaoran belongs to this people. The same condition prevails 
in Abra, except for the Igorot settlements already mentioned, and 
certain migrations from the Cagayan side. The towns of the Ikmin 
valley are made up of emigrants from Balatok. Tue, near the 
headwaters of the Buklok river, is a colony from Balbalasang. ‘The 
other towns on that stream are principally Tinguian, but all have 
received additions from the Saltan river region, Lubuagan and 
Guinaan. 

Sallapadin and the Baay river villages are Tinguian mixed with 
the Saltan river people, including the Gobang group.  Licuan, 
Lenneng, Buneg, Ginganaban, Bakag, Lablabinag, and Lacub have 
received many emigrants from the Gobang group, and the people 
of the last four have many relatives in the towns along the head- 
waters of the Rio Tineg. Agsimao and the surrounding villages 
are Tinguian, with a considerable mixture of Apayao and Kalinga 
blood. 

It has already been noted that there is some Tinguian influence 
along the Saltan river, in Lubuagan, Guinaan, and Balatok, but it is 
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more in culture than in actual relationship. A few towns in Le- 
panto are much influenced by this people, and Commissioner Wor- 
cester reports a Chnstianized Tinguian settlement in Pangasanan. 
This tribe, consisting of about 20,000 individuals, is quite sharply 
marked from the Igorots to the south and southeast, Both men 
and women are slighter and more lithe than the Igorots. In color 
they are somewhat lighter, but the greatest difference is observable 
in the face, which is longer and narrower, The cheek-bones are 
more prominent; the root of the nose is higher, and the ridge usu- 
ally straight; the eyes are set farther apart, are more widely open, 
and the Mongolian fold is less prevalent (plate xiv). 

The men wear their hair long, and comb it into two strands 
which are twisted and crossed in the back, then carried forward 
where they are intertwined on each side of the head. A bark 
headband holds the strands in place. The women’s hair is also 
long ; it is parted in the middle, but is combed in one strand which 
is caught up at the back by a string of beads ; it is then twisted and 
formed into a loop which is fastened under the beads near the left 
ear (plate xv). | 

The typical dress of the men consists of a breech-clout and a 
belt, and for special occasions a long-sleeved jacket which extends 
below the waist. The women wear a short-sleeved jacket, anda 
narrow white shirt reaching from the waist to the knees. A finely 
plaited girdle fits about the hips, and to this a clout is attached. 
Beads are worn on the arms, about the neck, and in the hair. 
Beneath the beads of the forearm the women are elaborately tat- 
tooed; but the men seldom have more than a small design on 
hand, arm, or thigh. 

The type of house building differs radically from that of the 
Igorot (compare figures 68 and 70), as does the arrangement and 
government of the town. 

A Tinguian village is not divided into afes, There are no ex- 
ogamous groups, neither are there separate houses for unmarried 
men or girls. Marriages are contracted by the parents while the 
children are very young, and the union not infrequently takes place 
before either of the couple reaches puberty. Circumcision is not 
practised, nor are there any observances connected with puberty, 
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The old men of the village constitute its ruling class. One 
of these, because of his better fitness, 15 called /aéay, and is really 
the head of the community. All matters of dispute of whatever 
nature come to his attention, and if he deems it necessary he sum- 
mons the other old men in council. Young men have little or no 
influence in the government. The standing of women is much 
higher than with the neighboring. tribes. While the woman's 
husband pays a price for her, she is not considered in any sense a 
slave, She has equal rights to take her grievances to the Ja£ay ; 


| 
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FiG. 760. — Tingulan houses. 


any property she may possess belongs to her m her own right, and 
upon her death it passes to her children or relatives. Polygyny is 
not practised, but many men keep concubines, Children of such a 
union are considered legitimate, but the woman has none of the 
rights of a wile, The division of labor is about equal, 

In his religious life the Tinguian is again easily distinguished 
from his neighbors. He recognizes one supreme spirit — Kadaklan 
—and more than a hundred and һу subservient spirits, for whom 
elaborate ceremonies are conducted and spirit structures erected. 
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A sharply marked though unorganized priesthood forms the medium 
through which the higher beings communicate with the people. 

These spirits are not the souls of the deceased. The latter go 
to a place midway between earth and sky, where they live much the 
same life as they did on earth. When the period of taboo follow- 
ing a funeral is past, the spirit goes to its final home and no longer 
influences the living. They are not worshipped, and, aside from one 
ceremony made "to take away the sorrow," na offerings are made 
to them, 

The Tinguians have extensive and well cultivated fields, mostly 
devoted to the growing of rice, corn, and tobacco, though consider- 
able quantities of vegetables are raised, Horses, cattle, and other 
domestic animals known to the Ilocano are quite numerous. 

The man is an ardent hunter, and even in the more peaceful 
valleys spears are common. Solos (long knives) are carried fastened 
to the belt, and serve both as implements and weapons. The moun- 
tain man still clings to his spear, shield, and headaxe. The latter 
comes from the towns along the headwaters of the Saltan river, and 
has a wide distribution over the Tinguian and Kalinga belts. 

THe APAYA0S 

The Apayaos are found along the Apayao river from its head- 
waters to its junction with the Abulug. The Cordillera Central 
forms their western limit, except for a recent migration from Dagara 
Sabungan (Babangan), and vicinity, to the towns along the Rio 
Tineg. To the south their influence predominates as far as Lenneng, 
and considerable intermarriage has taken place with the inhabitants 
of the towns about Talipogo and the west. 

In the north, at the end of the island, they make up the entire 
non-Christian population, with the exception of the Negritos. 
Padsan, in Ilocos Norte, is a colony from the vicinity of Auan, a 
village near the source of the Apayao river. 

In color, features, and measurements, the men resemble closely 
the Tinguians of Abra, but two exceptions should be noted: The 
zygomatic arches of the latter people increase in breadth nearly up 
to the tragus, while those of the Apayaos reach their maximum 
breadth about midway between the outer eye angle and the tragus. 
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The distance be eenthe inner eye angles of the Apayaos is greater 
than in the Tinguians. The women are of shorter stature and are 
broader in face and features. 

In clothing and manner of dressing the hair there is consider- 
able difference. Тһе men allow the hair to grow long, except over 
the forehead where it is banged in a line with the eyebrows. It is 
combed out and the long strand looped over the fingers on the right 
side of the head ; it is then carried over the crown to the other side 
and turned back. A cloth band, usually red, lavender, and yellow, 
retains it in place. Strings of beads, colored flowers, scented 
grasses, and the like are often added for ornamentation, The women 
do not bang the hair, and headbands of darker colors are worn, but 
in other respects they dress it like the men, (Plate xvi.) 

A band of cloth, generally of light blue and with the ends fringed 
or embroidered, serves for the man's clout. A short jacket, reach- 
ing to or just below the navel, completes the costume. These 
jackets are made low in the neck and have colored bands of fringe 
added to the sleeves and lower edge. "Those worn by the women 
are made higher in the neck and reach two or three inches below 
the breasts, but seldom to the skirt, so that a portion of tlie skin is 
always observable, Short skirts, extending from the waist to the 
knees, are worn by the women, and below these are bark clouts: 
but they do not possess the pirdles which are in universal use in 
Abra, Hoth men and women wear neck-dresses of beads and round 
sections of carabao horn. From these are suspended pendants of 
mother-of-pearl. The typical arm beads of the Tinguians are not 
seen, nor do many of the women tattoo the forearms, The men have 
a sort of cuff tattooed on the back of the wrist and hand. 

The man's weapons are a spear, headaxe, and shield, all of 
peculiar form, though the latter has some distribution in the Kalinga 
held. Bows and arrows are used to a limited extent, but have 
doubtless been borrowed from the Negritos. 

The houses, while not presenting such a sharp line as exists 
between those of the Tinguians and Igorots, still possess certain 
features which distinguish them from either of those people. The 
common type is the elevated one-room structure, made of bamboo, 
with floor of rv#e or rattan, The bamboo roof is covered with 
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nipa palm or grass. The door is a series of bamboo slats tied 
together; it is fastened above the opening and is allowed to fall 
full length during the absence of the owner. There are no large 
windows, and the room is lighted almost entirely by the doorway and 
such lightas can enter through the floor. Small peep-holes are cut 
in the walls (figure 71), One or more structures of carefully hewn 
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wood are to be found in each town, They are longer than the 
average dwellings and have roofs of a peculiar type. From within 
the roof has the appearance of an inverted boat. The lower layer 
is of runo, and above this is a layer of nipa palm or bamboo halved 
and laid in the manner of tiles. A low seat extends along the 
walls of the room, and at the end opposite the door it becomes 
higher and wider, forming a sort of bed on which two or three men 
can sleep. Drums and ceremonial paraphernalia are kept in such 
houses, and in them dances and festivals are held, but they also 
serve as regular dwellings. 

Agriculture is ina much lower stage than with the Tinguians. 
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There are no irrigated fields, but considerable rice and some vege- 
tables are raised on the dry land. Their domestic animals are 
dogs, pigs, chickens, and cats; all except the latter are eaten, 
though dogs are generally reserved for ceremonial or festival 
оссазтопв, 

The men are skilful hunters and fishermen. They also do the 
heavy work in constructing houses and clearing the land. Beyond 
these duties they seldom exert themselves except in their favorite 
sport — head-hunting. After a death the family of the deceased 
may not eat any food except corn until the men of the village go 
to fight. The warriors don white headbands and go to some hostile 
town, If they meet their enemies, they must fight, but failing to 
find them in the way, they can return home without having attacked 
the village, Other head-hunting raids are purely for revenge or to 
pay "the debt of blood," for a head must be redeemed by taking 
another from the victors. Heads are not taken to aid in the re- 
covery of the sick, or to secure better crops, nor are the trophies 
exhibited in the head-baskets offered to the spirits, The display 
of a head at the town gate is meant as an insult to the dead and 
his relatives. If it is broken up and distributed to the men of the 
village, it is done that the recipients may remember the valor of 
the taker. 

Only six towns of Apayao take the whole head, The others 
cut away the skull-cap, leaving the remainder, “ because it is very 
dirty." A head having been obtained, the men hurry home and 
hold a celebration. "The skull-cap is placed on a rice mortar, and 
the women dance about it, The men do not dance there, but may 
do so in the house. A dog, a pig, and a chicken are killed, Sasi is 
furnished, and the town makes merry for several days, after which 
the skull-cap is placed in a head-basket at the entrance to the 

The Tinguians of Abra have been head-hunters until recent years, 
but most of the towns have now given up the sport and have settled 
their differences by the exchange of gifts. The custom of going 
out to fight after a death was identical with that of the Apayaos, but 
the procedure after a head was secured was somewhat different. 
The entire head was carried to the village and put by the town gate, 
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A great celebration was soon made, for which animals and liquor 
were prepared in abundance, The brain, lobes of the ears, and 
joints of the little fingers of the victim were put in the liquor and 
the whole thoroughly stirred before it was passed to the guests. 
The dance following was the Daing, which is unknown to the 
Apayaos. Before the close of the celebration the skulls were cut 
into small pieces and distributed among the guests. 

In government certain differences appear. Each town is a pure 
democracy, The boy who is able to stand the trips, to hunt and 
fight, is on an equality with the oldest, and he joins the councils of 
the men without reserve or restraint. The man who, by his prow- 
ess in battle and by his wisdom, has won the respect of his fellows, 
may become a sort of headman called wava-ém, but he has no real 
authority. 

Disputes are settled by a general mecting of the people. All 
discuss the differences and usually the opinion of the majority pre- 
vails. Payment of presents is the usual method of ending dificul- 
tes. The woman, while not taking an active part in the manage- 
ment of the town, is very independent, Her property is distinct 
from that of her husband, and she has equal rights in presenting 
her troubles to the general council. Ownership and inheritance of 
property are the same as in Abra. 

Marriage is not contracted by the parents. The youth chooses 
his mate and usually presents her parents with a headaxe, sore 
plates, and beads, but there is no purchase price. Polygyny is com- 
mon, many of the men having two or three wives. In some cases 
the wives live in different houses or towns, but not infrequently 
they all reside in the same house, Their children are all on the 
same plane and share equally in their father's property. There are 
no ¢xogamous groups, but marriage between near relatives is 
prohibited. 

The highly developed ceremonial life of the Tinguian is but 
feebly represented. The most simple ceremony for the cure of sick- 
ness is identical with both groups. The function following the rice 
harvest is here known as Sayan, and during its progress a peculiar 
instrument known as feng-feng is played. The greatest of the 
Tinguian ceremonies is Saydug, and the identical instrument is 
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called feng-a-tong. However, the celebration does not follow the 
tice harvest, and in most other features js radically different. The 
many spirit structures found in Abra are here unknown. 

A great number of spirits, some of them the spirits of the dead, 
are always near at hand to aid or injure the living, but only a few 
are known by name. A class of mediums, much the same as those 
already described, are reputed to call the spirits into their bodies 
and to procure advice from them, but they seldom talk with the 
people when so possessed. 

The dance music is the same as that of the Abra people, except 
that it is much faster, and the long drum replaces the short one. 
The typical dance is much like the Zadeé of the Tinguians, butis 
faster, and there is more violent motion and more movement of the 
hands and arms. .Daémg, the ceremonial dance of the western 
mountain slopes, is unknown, as are most of the typical songs of 
that region. 

The language, like that of the Tinguians, gives many evidences 
of being primitive Ilocano, but the grammatical forms are much 
less developed than in the dialects of the west and southwest. 
About thirty-five per cent. of the words in common use are trace- 
able to the same roots as those of Abra. 


Tug KALINGAS 

The writer has not followed out the limits of the Kalinga terri- 
tory toward the east and south, so far the purposes of this paper 
only that portion bordering the sections already mentioned will be 
described. To the north the Kalingas extend almost to Dagara 
and Lenneng, though Apayao influence extends south of those 
points, To the west the Cordillera Central is the general boundary, 
but they have mixed. to a considerable extent with the people of 
Agsimao and vicinity. Thetowns on the Malibcum and Matalagan 
rivers are all made up of emigrants from the Gobang group, Bucay 
(Bicay), and Comjaas. They are influenced by Tinguian culture, 
but there has been little, if any, intermarriage. 

Kalingas predominate along the upper Saltan river, where they 
have married with the Igorots and Tinguians, South of this region 
their influence is strong in Lubuagan and Balatok, but the Igorots 
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predominate as Bontoc is approached. The towns of the upper 
Saltan river have drawn much from the three tribes which have 
contributed to their population, but the Tinguian material culture is 
the most pronounced. The typical costumes, method of hair- 
dressing, and the arm beads of the women, in vogue in Abra, are 
all found here. Agriculture is extensive, and the terraced fields 
compare favorably with those of Bontoc. All kinds of domestic 
animals known to the natives of the coast are possessed by these 
people. The best ironwork of northern Luzon comes from this 
section, and their headaxes and spears have a wide distribution over 
the whole Tinguian and Kalinga territory. 

The lakay gives way to the headman, whose wealth or influ- 
ence gives him considerable real power. 

Marriages are arranged by the boy and the girl. The youth 
carries wood to the house of the maid he desires, and if she favors 
the suit, she will go to his house to pound rice or perform some 
similar duty. On an appointed day the friends assemble to cele- 
brate the event, but no ceremony ia performed, No price is paid 
for the girl, though a small present is usually made to her parents. 

The Jadek dance of Abra is known, but the circle dance of the 
Bontoc Igorots is the more common. 

North of these towns, along the Gobang river, is a section which, 
because of the almost impassable trails and the poverty of the people, 
has seldom been visited. Here we find the least influenced people 
of the region. 

In height and color the men resemble the people of Abra. The 
hair, which is brown black, is banged across the forehead and be- 
hind the cars, where it is allowed to fall freely or is gathered up, 
twisted, and held in place by a sort of skull-cap of rattan. Wavy 
hair is not uncommon. The cheek-bones are high, but the manner 
of hair-dressing accentuates this feature. The eyes are more widely 
open, and set farther apart than with their western neighbors, while 
a peculiar startled expression is always observable in them. Ear- 
plugs of bamboo rings or cotton are worn by many of the men; 
the ring presses the lobe forward so that it lies in a plane with the 
jaw. (Plate xvi) The clout and belt form the typical dress of 
the men, though a few have obtained jackets in trade. 
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Physically the women differ little from those of Abra. Their 
hair is allowed to grow long, and is coiled and held in place by 
strings of beads. Similar strings, with sections of bone attached, 
are worn about the neck. Beads are not worn on the arms, but 
elaborate tattooing, often extending to the shoulders, takes their 
place. Heavy earrings of brass or gold or mother-of-pearl stretch 
the ear-lobes to a considerable extent. None of the women weave, 
so all cloth for their clothes comes in through trade, Their skirts 
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are about the same in shape and size as those of the Tinguian 
women, and like them they wear the clout and girdle. Any kind 
of cloth serves for clothes, and not infrequently beaten bark is used. 
Most of the women leave the upper part of the body exposed, but 
a well-made jacket of bark cloth, reaching just below the breasts 
and open in front, is frequently worn. Both men and women are 
fond of brass wire, which is worn about the neck or on the fore- 
arms. When used as an arm ornament it is cut into separate rings, 
the smallest coming at the center of the arm, the others ranging 
larger toward the wrist and elbow, giving it an hour-glass form. 
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The teeth of most of the adults are blackened in the manner 
employed in Abra. 

The villages consist of small clusters of houses, placed in almost 
inaccessible spots on the mountain side, Protection may have 
played a large part in the selection of a site, but in the whole region 
there is no level ground on which a town might be erected. The 
houses are mostly of pine, with an inner roofing of runo and an 
outer topping of cogon grass (figure 72), The typical dwelling has 
two rooms, the side boards of which extend to the ground, but the 
floor is raised about three feet. As one enters he is on the ground 
in a small rectangular space. It is here that rice is pounded, or 
corn husked, in rainy weather, The remainder of this room has a 
raised floor. Heavy articles are stored here, and it is sometimes 
used to sleep in, The inner room is reached by a ladder from the 
rectangular space, and is separated from the outer room by a 
pine partition and a movable door. No provision is made for ven- 
tilation, other than a small window in the end of the room, and as 
that is usually closed and the fire burning, the room soon becomes 
filled with smoke, blinding the eyes of a person standing erect and 
giving a rich shiny black surface to everything inside. This is the 
true living-room. At night the occupants gather close about the 
fire, and, spreading their mats, they talk and sing a low wailing 
song, quite different from the da/eng of the Tinguians; or perhaps 
they play on short bamboo mouth flutes. One by one they fall 
asleep: all is quiet until the fire dies and the chill mountain air 
rouses one of the sleepers, when his noisy attempts at fire kindling 
again waken the company. Then the singing and playing are 
resumed. 

The nature of the country prevents extensive agriculture. The 
steep mountain sides, largely of a clay formation, and the long rainy 
season, which continually cuts away the soil, make rice fields im- 
possible. Only mountain rice can be raised, and that in limited 
quantities, for the wild pigs and birds get most of the crop. Plots 
of grass are burned off, and, with a planting stick, the woman makes 
a few holes in the ground, drops in the seed, and awaits the harvest. 
Weeding or care of the crop seems never to be thought of. Camotes 
and aba are grown close to the village, where the dogs can protect 
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them from the wild pigs. Sugar cane requires less care than rice 
or camotes, and one often sees good stands of it on the mountain 
side. The chief product of the region is tobacco. Wild tomatoes 
and various greens help to furnish variety for the table, while small 
peppers furnish a condiment. Salt is obtained from the Igorots. 
Horses, cattle, and carabao are, of course, unknown in this region. 
Pigs are raised in considerable numbers, as are chickens and dogs. 
The latter are usually kept for hunting, but are eaten if no pig is 
to be had. 

No ironwork is done in this section. Most of the spears are 
fitted with bamboo points, but those of metal, as well as the head- 
axes, come from the vicinity of the Saltan river. The long taper- 
ing shield, with three prongs above and two below, is typical of 
this and the greater part of the Tinguian belt. 

The typical dance is the same as in the Saltan river towns, but 
the gansa players squat on the ground with the coppers against their 
thighs as in Abra. Da-eng, the ceremonial dance of the west, is 
not known here by that name, but the part in which the participants 
dance in a circle while singing is used. 

The headman possesses almost supreme power in his own vil- 
lage; aside from this the government, ownership of property, and 
inheritance are the same asin Abra. Polygyny is common. 

Кадотапл із the only one of the Tinguian spirits known to this 
people. Law, a female spirit, is considered the most powerful, 
while Sum-mabakal, Gum-mabal, and 5a? 4d keep close watch over 
the lives of men. Lightning and thunder also are spirits. A class 
of mediums, similar to those found in Abra, directs the ceremonies 
and makes known the wishes of the superior beings. The spirits of 
the dead (tadi dak) live in the sky, and sometimes join those of the 
living, in dreams. They are not worshipped. Three of the shorter 
Tinguian ceremonies are found here, but their elaborate rites are 
not practised. 

The writer did not witness the celebration of a successful head- 
hunt, but the disposal of a head and the preparation of the liquor, 
as described by Commissioner Worcester, seem to be identical with 
the Tinguian's practice, However, the latter part of the function, 
in which the victors act out and recount their success, is quite dis- 
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tinct. The annual ceremony of exhibiting the heads, meanwhile 
consulting the spirits as to whetheror not more are needed to insure 
abundant crops, seems to indicate a greater religious motive for the 
sport than exists among their neighbors to the north and west. 

Commissioner Worcester describes the Kalingas to the east and 
south as being much better dressed, possessing more ornaments, 
and having irrigated fields. 

The structure of their language is similar to that of the Tin- 
guians, but is not so complex. Many words are in common use 
among both people, but the Kalinga pronounces with sharp staccato 
tones, which makes his dialect difficult for strangers to understand. 


CONCLUSION 

The intermarriages, which have been noted, indicate that these 
tribes flow into one another, so that sharp lines separating their hab- 
itats cannot be drawn. However, certain traits distinguish them 
one from another, The Neprito stands as representative of a dif- 
ferent race from the other three divisions. These latter fall into two 
classes, with the Igorots as the representatives of one. The Tin- 
guians, Apayaos, and Kalingas, while having certain distinctive 
features, still present no such radical differences among themselves 
asare met with in the Igorot. This applies not only to physique, but 
to social organization, government, religion, and housebuilding. 

Finn Museum or Natvrat History 


AN ANTILLEAN STATUETTE, WITH NOTES ON 
WEST INDIAN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


MONG the undescribed specimens in the Smithsonian collec- 
tions is the cast of a figure of stone that shows marked 
resemblance in technic to known Antillean idols. This 

image was not included among those considered in the author's 
memoir on the “ Aborigines of Porto Rico," ' as its relationship was 
not recognized when that paper was prepared. Moreover, there is 
uncertainty regarding the place of origin of the specimen from which 
this cast was made. The resemblance in its technic to images from 
Santo Domingo, in the West Indies, is so pronounced and detailed 
that tlie author has prepared the following description, drawing at- 
tention to these resemblances and offering certain. general observa- 
tions on the character of the figure. 

On consulting the National Museum catalogue, it was found 
that the cast was made in 1863 for the Smithsonian Institution from 
the original then in the collection of the American Philosophical 
society of Philadelphia, which apparently was deposited with other 
specimens in the collections of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
possibly in 1879. Ona visit made by the author to that institution, 
Miss H. Newell Wardle kindly showed him the original specimen 
and collected for him the scanty information available concerning it. 

In the absence of reliable data to be had from catalogues or 
other sources with regard to the place of origin of this specimen," 
the author is thrown back on its general character for conclusions 
regarding its cultural relationships. Fortunately the Antillean 
features of the image are so suggestive that its culture origin is well- 
nigh proved by them. If the specimen came from the mainland — 
a source of origin open to doubt — that fact would point to a cul- 

i Torny fih Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

! Judging from data at hand, it ii sot definitely proved that this specimen belonged 
to the Painsett collection, to which it s sometimes ascribed. 
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tural connection between the West Indies and the Spanish mainland. 
It cannot seriously be maintained that the figure is a fabrication, 
as it was brought to the United States many years ago, before 
fraudulent productions had become so numerous,  Evidently the 
maker of the original object was familiar with typical Antillean and 
Carib art, and must have seen similar objects in order to be able to 
combine in one specimen so many prehistoric West Indian features. 
No similar figure was known in scientific centers when the original 
or the cast was made. None of the several Mexicanists — Seler, 
Holmes, Saville, and others —to whom the author has shown the 
statuette or photographs of it, claims the figure as Mexican, and 
there is complete unanimity of belief that it is closely related in 
technic to images from the West Indies, The author believes this 
object is a true product of that culture which reached its highest 
development in prehistoric Porto Rico and Santo Domingo. 

The illustrations that accompany this paper were made from pho- 
tographs by Mr DeLancey Gill of the cast in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution; they reproduce the original (No. 12017) in the museum of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia.' 

JDeseription of. the Figure. — The image (plate xvii), which is 
represented in a kneeling posture, resting on the knees and toes, — 
a posture unusual among known West Indian images, — is made of 
stone? and measures 134 inches in height, 

The prominent shoulder-blades rise from the back of the head, 
the neck being undistinguishable from the body. The most marked 
feature of the idol is a disk, called the "canopy," raised slightly 
above the head; this is circular in form and measures three-fourths 
of an inch in thickness. Below the pedestal, on which the canopy 
is mounted, is a hood-like covering of the head, to which the 
shoulders and ears are attached and out of which the face seems to. 
peer. It has been suggested that this hood represents a helmet or 
cap. Other characteristic features of the head are: face oval in 
shape; eyebrows prominent ; nose large, with broad nostrils ; mouth 
open, without representations of teeth; chin small; ears large, 

‘The author takes this occasion fo express his appreciation of the Academy's 


permission to publish this account, 
è The most closely ullied figures yet described are made of wood. 
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having their lower portions dilated with characteristic circular orna- 
ments similar to those of other West Indian idols whether of the 
human or of the three-pointed form. 

The arms are round and are not carved in relief on the sides of 
the body, but are free except at the points of attachment, the idols 
differing in these respects from most examples of primitive art, 
although sharing these peculiar features with Antillean idols made 
of wood, as exemplified in the Imbert specimen elsewhere described 
and figured. The arms may be described further as small and 
straight, with the hands resting on the thighs. On each upper arm 
are two knobs, one at the elbows and the other midway between 
the elbow and the shoulder, Similar enlargements are found on 
the arms of the wooden images in the Imbert collection, and in 
other specimens on the thighs or legs i these represent the bands 
which, a ing to older writers, the Antilleans (Carib) wore about 
the limbs to increase their size, 

The backbone is a serrated ridge, suggesting that observable in 
other Antillean figures. 

The buttocks appear slightly in relief and are rounded, one 
having a small dimple or depression as if a joint, suggesting the pits 
found in certain three-pointed stones and other zemis.' 

The pose of the idol is such that the soles of the feet are turned 
backward, but the toes are bent in on the soles instead of being ex- 
tended naturally, This feature is common in certain bone and shell 
carvings of Antillean fetishes, as those in the Archbishop Merifio 
collection. Small superficial enlargements, or pimples, indicate the 
extremity of one of the leg bones, as the fibula. 

Lest mention of these insignificant features may appear trivial, 
or at least not characteristic of Antillean art, attention is directed to 
the persistency of the same characteristics in several figures illus- 
trated in the author's memoir before cited.* 

It would appear that a feature so common in Antillean idols 

t See Aborigines of Porto Rico, op. cit, pl. xxxvtt, a; xxxix, »; XLN Š} XLII 
d, či LIXVI, аа. 

Еа Tieenfy.6/2À Annual Леро, Биғаш of American Eiknology, See wooden 
statuette, pl. XC, z; carved бриге at end of rib, pl, Lexxvil, aj in wooden stool or 
duo, pl xcu, a; in clay efügy vase, pl. Lxxxtt, a; and in cloth remi, fg. 214, it is 
found in both ankles. 
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of human form, viz, the enlargement representing the end of the 
fibula, reproduced in the object here dealt with, when combined with 
other similarities has some meaning. It may be said that this feature 
represents merely the extremity of one of the leg bones, but why, it 
may be asked, is it so constantly shown? 

The abdominal and thoracic regions are represented as much 
reduced in size by the situation of the backbone, which appears 
drawn out of place by being attached to the back of the head. The 
navel is not shown, but the sexual organs are prominent as in all 
Antillean idols representing males. 

There are several stone images of kneeling figures destitute of 
the mha, or head canopy, with which this image has much іп 
common. With respect to the position of the knees, the image on 
the end of a prehistoric Haitian pestle’ is one of the closest ap- 
proximations, notwithstanding the presence of the “lens and its 
shaft attached to the back of the image changes somewhat the gen- 
eral appearance. A detailed examination of the figure which forms 
the subject of this paper convinces the author that its technic is 
purely Antillean and that, irrespective of the locality whence it 
came, the characteristics of West Indian art are strongly impressed 
on st. Although there are several published figures of idols from 
Santo Domingo with which the image under consideration might be 
confounded, the most striking are those shown on plate xc, e, e^, e", 
in the author's memoir on the “ Aborigines of Porto Rico.” 

Perhaps the strongest points of likeness between this problemat- 
ical igure and images undoubtedly brought from the Antilles are 
(1) the presence of a canopy on the head; (2) the carving of the 
face; (3) the form of the ears and their appendages; (4) the enlarge- 
ments on the arms; (§) the character of the backbone. Of these 
resemblances the most characteristic perhaps is the canopy on the 
head, which is an almost constant feature of the Antillean idols 
made of wood. As first suggested by Mr T. A. Joyce,’ this canopy 
may be a table (tasa of Herrera) on. which were placed offerings 
for the idol beneath it. This place for offerings assumes somewhat 

' Op. cit, pL XXIV, a. 

3 Prehistoric Antiquities from the Antilles in the Brith Museum, Jour. Дор. 
Anfhrep. /nil., XXXVI, 403-404. 
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different shapes in known wooden idols, It may have the form of 
a disk attached to the top of the head or of a flat circular plate 
mounted on a pedestal rising from a common base with the image. 
A special pedestal of this kind may be seen in a wooden image in 
the British Museum, illustrated by Mr Joyce, and another in the 
author's '' Aborigines of Porto Rico " (plate xci, a, a^). 

In his account of the aborigines of Haiti, the great Admiral 
Says ; 

*! But also in all the other islands and on the mainland [Cuba ?] each 
has a house apart from the village in which there is nothing except some 
wooden images carved in relief which are called Cemer, nor is there any- 
thing done in sucha house for any other object or service except for these 
Cemi by means of a kind of ceremony and prayer which they go to 
make in it as we go to churches. In this house they have а finely - 
wrought table, round like a wooden disk, in which is some powder which 
is placed by them on the heads of these Cemir in. performing a certain 
ceremony : then with a cane that has two branches which they place in 
their nostrils they snuff up this dust, The words that they say none of 
our people understand,” 

Regarding this table Herrera! says : 

‘Within the temple they have a well-made table (425/12), round in 
form, on which are placed certain powders with which they sprinkle the 
heads of the images with definite ceremonies, and with a cane of two 
branches which they piace in their nostrils, they snuff up this powder ; 
the words they say no Spaniard understands," 

Of several other accounts of this table which might be men- 
tioned, that of Davies* is instructive. He thus speaks of it as used 
among the Carib: 

" Tt js requisite above all. things that the home or hut into which the 
Boye is to enter should be very neatly prepared for his reception, that the 
little table which they call matouton should be furnished with anakri for 
Maboya — that is an offering of cassava and onicon for the Evil Spirit— 
as also with the first fruits of their gardens if it be the season of fruits.” 

The cassava mentioned is of course à symbolic food offering and 

! Dec, 1, lib. iii, cp 1t, p. 67, Madrid, 1730. The statement iè evidently taken 
froin Columbus's account, Several other references to this Ari/a and its wee jn making 


offerings might be quoted, 
* finery of the Cartiéy Гамат, London, 1666, 
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the onicon a drink, these representing the two great desires which 
underlie the material life and stimulate primitive men to perform 
rites and ceremonies, 

If the canopy” on which offerings to the idol were formerly 
placed be interpreted as synonymous with the fad/a above referred 
to, the question naturally arises whether the image below it repre- 
sents the god to which the offerings were made or an. ornamental 
support for the table. We know the care which the Antilleans 
bestowed on ornamentation of their pestles, seats (dues) and 
utensils, Pottery heads, once attached to bowls as handles, — a 
most common type of clay objects from Porto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, — are often called. zemis, but there is every reason to 
doubt that these objects were ever used as idols. These clay heads 
are regarded as ornamental, possibly grotesque, symbols of gods, 
but itis hardly probable that they served as idols. It may readily 
be believed that the fad/a, on which we are told offerings were 
placed, might have had bases elaborately ornamental, possibly 
standing before the idol itself. The preponderance of evidence as to 
the identification of the image as an ornate support, a table, or an 
idol, seems to the author to justify the belief that the figure is an 
idol. 

While it was supposedly on this table that the food offerings 
were laid in connection with Haitian prayers and other rites, it is 
probable also that when cohiba was performed tobacco or some 
herb used as snuff likewise was placed on it and inhaled into the 
nostrils through a bifurcated tube. This form of ceremonial prayer 
is mentioned or described by several early. authors. 

Possibility of Identification. —As yet it is not possible to identify 
the image with which this paper especially deals, or any of the large 
stone or wooden idols known from the West Indies with those 
mentioned by Roman Pane or other early writers on Antillean 
idolatry ; but it may not be too much to hope that, as other speci- 
mens of various forms are described, some definite clue leading to 
their identification may be brought to light. In all attempts at 
identification made thus far difficulty has arisen from confusion of 
the mythology and the ritual of the agricultural Indians of the 
Antilles with those of the nomadic Carib; The names and charac- 
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ters of certain Carib gods have been transferred to the Tainans, and 
vice versa. Thus while the Carib gods Maboya and Hurican may 
have Haitian equivalents, these names do not appear in Roman 
Fane, Peter Martyr, Benzoni, Las Casas, or Gomara. No less 
confusion has resulted from the exaltation of those gods that 
confer material benefits and those that deny or destroy them, into 
ethical gods, or those of good and evil, a step lacking justification 
in view of the low religious condition of these people. 

Fundamental Religious Ideas of the Antilleaus.—In a general 
way the Antilleans, like all primitive peoples, recognized the exist- 
ence of a power inherent in all things, and, in order to influence that 
power so far as they needed its aid, they personated it in symbols. 
Being agriculturists, the most powerful gods to them were natu- 
rally those earth deities and sky deities that watered their fields and 
made their crops grow. Every cacique relied on supernatural beings 
called етіс, To all the powers thus symbolized offerings for 
abundant crops were made with ceremony, 

The Haitian account of the origin of the human race from a 
cave, or an underworld, is a variant of a legend universal on the 
American continent of the birth of man from mother earth, This 
place of origin was the cave, or womb, of the mother of all life, 
Atabei, whose son was the great god Yucayu, the beneficent one, 
who caused the national food plant to increase. 

As set forth in the following quotation from Pane, taken from 
the variant in Churchill's Voyages, the image under consideration 
hardly answers the reference to his description of these two zemis. 

“They say further that the sun and moon came out of a grotto, that 
is in the country of a cacique whose name is Mancia Tiuvel, and the grotto 
is called Giovovava: and they pay a great veneration to it, and have 
painted it all after their fashion without any figure but leaves and the 
like. In the said grotto there are two little stone cemies about a quarter 
of a yard long, their hands bound and they looked as if they sweated. 
These cemies they honour'd very much and when they wanted rain they 
say they used to go visit them and they presently had it. One of the 
cemies is by them called Boinaiel, the other Maroio.'' 

Peter Martyr speaks of the same thus : 

'* "There is a. certayne caue called [ounanaboina in the territorie of a 
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certayne king whose name is Machinuech . . .. . In the entrance of this 
caue they have two grauen Zemes whereof the one is called Binthaitel and 
the other Morahu."' 

The main food supply of the natives of Haiti and Porto Rico 
before the arrival of the Spaniards was cassava, a product of the 
yuca root The being who caused this to grow was naturally the 
preat god of benefits, called by various names which Coll y Toste 
has cleverly reduced to Yucaya, and which may be called the Y uca 
god. He was probably represented by one of the two images to 
which Benzoni refers when he says, " They worshiped two wooden 
figures as the god of abundance.” It is also possible that they 
were the two beings mentioned by Gomara as follows: “ They had 
two statues made of wood, one called Morobo the other Bintatel, 
which, according to Pane, were worshiped when they wished rain. 
Pane says, however, they were made of stone; he calls them Maroig 
and Boirnail, names which Peter Martyr has metamorphosed into 
Morahu and Binthaitel. According to the several authors, these 
statues were in the Cave of the Sun and Moon, and we are not 
sure that one represented the Sun pod, the other the moon or earth. 

According to Peter Martyr — 

" Some [zemis] they make of rootes to the similitude of such as appear 
to them when they are gathering the rootes called Ages whereof they make 
their bread as we have said before. These zemis they beleue to send plentie 
and fruitfulness of those rootes.'' 

Sr Coll y Toste' has pointed out that the great god of the 
Haitians, Yucayu, called by various names in different accounts, — 
Iocauna, Guamonocos, Jocakuvague, Maorocon, — was a Yuca god, 
the beneficent being who gave and increased the natural food plant 
of the Antilleans. [tis probable that offerings were made to him 
as well as to the Earth Mother for abundance, and their idols may 
be two wooden idols of abundance mentioned by Benzoni, 

The zemis to caciques were messengers of the great gods or 
agents which did their bidding, and which were worshiped for plen- 
tiful crops,” 

! Prekittoria de Puerto Rico, pp 115-116. 


з" Бог divers of the inhabitants honour zemis of divers fashions : some make them 
of woud, as they were admonished by certain visions appearing unto them in the woods,'" 
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While the author accepts Sr Coll y Toste's identification of 
Yucayu as the great Yuca god, he believes the well-known Porto 
Rican historian had gone beyond what is recorded in ancient accounts 
of the religion of the Antilleans when he writes: " Los zemis б 
dioses tutelares, unas irradiaciones del gran Yucaju convertido en 
Yukiyu el dios protector de Boriquen." The author has not seen 
the authority for the statements by the same author — 

* Llamaban Maboyas à los fantasmas nocturnas, que creian ellos rondu- 
han por sus sementeras, atribuyendoles pequefios, dafios occurridos en 
sus labranzas, los perjuicios en sus casas y las enfermedades de sus hijos 
y mujeres, Los Maboyas eran irradiaciones de Jurakan. '' 

In early writings zemis are nowhere found designated irradia- 
clones, although they are repeatedly called '‘ messengers,’ and were 
im fact subordinates of the great gods, being possessed like them of 
magic power to make the yuca grow, to facilitate childbirth, and 
to cure the sick. The distinction above made between madeyas as 
“irradiations of Jurakan and zemis as “irradiations of Yucayu 
does not occur in the old writings nor does it have the support of 
comparative studies,’ 

Supernatural Beings Propittated. —There were certain nature 
gods to which offerings must be made to prevent floods:and tempests 
from destroying the crops, Among these were Guabancex and her 
two messengers, Guavava and Coatrische, These are supposed to 
represent the god Hurican of the Canb or the Maboya with which 
they decorated the prows of their canoes, 

The Haitian zemi Guabancex, briefly mentioned by Roman Pane, 
corresponds in most particulars with the Carib Hurican.* Her two 
attendants had power over tempests and floods. The accounts we 
have of her worship show that offerings were iade to her idol to 
appease the latter's wrath, in order to avert tempests rather than to 
bring rain. There is only a remote likeness between the two " little 
stone zemis "' of the Grotto of the Sun and the two images of the 
attendants of Guabancex, one of which was appealed to to bring 
rain, the other to prevent floods. In this respect the one was good, 
the other evil, but not in an ethical or a moral sense. 

ENT is a mame given by Pune for spirits that wander aboot by night, 

tTbe Carib god Lurscun ( Hurncan) ia not mentioned by that name by either Roman 

Pane of Peter Martyr. 
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Of this female zem: Roman Pane writes: 

* Guabancex was in the countrey of the great cacique whose name was 
Aumatex ; and they say, it is a woman ceri, and has two others with it: 
one a crier the other gatherer or governor of the waters. When Guaban- 
cex is angry, they say, it raises the winds and waters, overthrows houses 
and shakes the trees. This cemi they say is a female and made of stones 
of that country. The other two cemis that are with it are call'd one of 
them Guatauva, and is a cryer that by order of Guabancex makes procla- 
mation for all other cemis of that province to help to raise à high wind 
and cause much ram. ‘The other is Coatrische! who they say gathers the 
waters in the vallics among the mountains and then lets them loose to 
destroy the country." 

Peter Martyr says : 

“They honoured another Zemes in the likenesse of a woman, on 
whom waited two others like men, as they were ministers to her. Oneof 
these executed the office of a mediatour to the other Zemes which are under 
the power and commandement of this woman to raise wyndes, cloudes 
and rayne. The other is also at her commandment a messenger to the 
other Zemes which are ioyned with her in. governance to gather together 
the waters which fall from the high hills to the vallies that beeing loosed 
they may with force burst out into great floodes and overflowe the countrey 
if the people do not give due honour to her image." 

It is evident that this zemi in the likeness of a woman was the 
one called Guabancex by Koman Pane. 

In his account of the rites of the Carib it is distinctly stated by 
Davies that offerings were made to Maboya by the medicine-men 
before they began to treat their patients. Itseems logical to infer 
that, if we can find an equivalent to Maboya in Haitian mythology, 
much the same offerings would be made to her as to the Carib deities. 
Guabancex may be the equivalent. Not less widely spread than the 
ceremonies to bring rain and increase the growth of crops or avert 
their destruction were the rites by which the medicine-men treated 
the sick. The nature of these ceremonies is known from contempo- 
rary writings describing the Carib and the Tainans. The god to 
which offerings were made by the Haitian don before they began 
their treatment and the god to whom they first sacrificed are not 


l Attention ia directed to ene apd бол, serpent. 
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known, or atleast are not mentioned by Roman Pane, Peter Martyr, 
or Benzoni. The zemis which were supposed to aid the doi in the 
role of physicians had the form of serpents. They assisted the бой 
when the latter had been mutilated by enraged patients or their rela- 
tives. "There is good evidence from Davies that the Joti among the 
Carib practised a serpent cult when they treated the sick. Their 
patron was Maboya,'on whose faé/a or ceremonial table they placed 
offerings of cassava and onicon (a ceremonial drink), apparently 
invoking his aid before beginning their work. 

Conclusion. —The technic of the statuette here considered is 
characteristic of the culture called Antillean, or Tainan, and the 
treatment of the subject is practically identical with that exhibited 
in the case of wooden figures from a cave in the island of Santo 
Domingo. These facts seem to indicate that, although we are 
ignorant of the locality from which the idol came, there is strong 
evidence that it was derived from either Haiti or Porto Rico. If it 
originated on the mainland, the fact adds great weight to the sus- 
picions of several authors that Antillean culture made itself felt on 
the eastern coasts of Mexico and Central America. 

The symbolism of the statuette is not pronounced enough to 
enable its identification with any of the supernatural beings de- 
scribed by early authors, 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 

Wasuincrox, №. С. 


"The good god of the Carib was called Ichriricon, the had god, Maboya, but neither 
of these is mentioned by name in Haiti or Porto Rico. The god who sends sickness, 


NEW EVIDENCE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF CHIPPED 
ARTIFACTS AND INTERIOR CULTURE 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By HARLAN І. SMITH 


WO chipped leaf-shaped points of a hard dark stone! found 
by the writers party in the shell-heap at Comox, near the 
middle of the eastern coast of Vancouver island, have marked 

the northern limit of the occurrence of chipped stone work on the 
coast of British Columbia. But now there may be seen in the col- 
lection of Mr B. Filip Jacobsen, of Bellacoola, two large chipped 
leaf-shaped points which were found on the coast at that place. 
Their outlines are shown in figure 73, a, 0. 

These objects are wrought from a stone resembling the “glassy 
basalt’ so much used for chipped objects in the interior of southern 
British Columbia, but have slightly more of the appearance of slate, 
and tend to be gray rather than black. 

I am informed by Mr Jacobsen, who purchased them, that 
they were found by Mr Frithof Gustavson, now of New West- 
minster, British Columbia, among wood ashes and charcoal twenty 
feet deep in a bed of sand and gravel. Mr Jacobsen pointed 
out the place on the northern side of the road at the base of the 
mountains where they meet the northern side of the bottomland of 
Bellacoola river, about three miles above its mouth and ‘perhaps a 
mile below the bridge. The gravel was clean, as if from a slide. 
It had caved down somewhat since the find was made. 

Mr Jacobsen states that two strata overlay the specimens, the 
lower one composed of bowlders about the size of one’s head. Fir 
trees at least two hundred (Mr Jacobsen thinks four hundred) years 
old furnish a network of roots above the gravel in which the chipped 
objects were found. 

The vicinity shows many glaciers and slides on the mountain 

ISee Smith, Archzology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound, Afem. 4m. Aut, 
Nat. Hiu., 1907, vol. 1V, part vi, fig. 102. 
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sides, and many changes in the gravel and the river channels in the 
bottomland and delta, but these phenomena do not oppose the be- 
lief that the gravel-bed is not of great geological antiquity. 

In Mr Jacobsen's collection is also an 
elbow pipe made of steatite, (fig. 74); there is 
a hole broken in the bowl, which was made 
by gouging. Mr Jacobsen states that he 
found it about three feet deep in an old but 
historic Bellacoola village site on the bottom- 
land of the southern bank of the river, imme- 
diately below the bridge. 

There is nothing about the pipe indica- 
tive of great antiquity, and it probably belongs 
' to tlie period of the occupancy of the village, 
| that is, within the memory of Indians now 
living. Remains of an old wooden fish-trap 
may still be seen at low water on the oppo- 
site or northern bank of the river. 

n | Steatite pipes have been found in the lower 
Fic, 73 —Chipped Fraser valley" and at North Saanich,* but 
point» from  Bellacooia these are of the tubular form. — Elbow pipes? 
dels, British Columbia. and also chipped implements are common in 
emer * the interior of southern British Columbia, 
| sis whence the specimens above referred to prob- 
ably came by trade during comparatively modern times. 

In this connection it should be borne in mind that in British 
Columbia the great body of Salish people live in the interior, while 
the Bellacoola group, being small and having adopted quite com- 
pletely the material culture of the Wakashan on either side of them, 
have no doubt crowded down the river which bears their name, di- 
vided the Wakashan, and taken up their abode on the coast in com- 





i See Smith, Shell-heatm of the Lower Fraser, Afen, Aw, Mar, Nai Hit., vol. 1w, 
part 1v, Bgs. 48, £52. 

"See Smith, Archeo'ory, ete, op. cit., hg. 139; also Aowrican Amthropolorist, 
к. Gy 1906, VII, hg. 7. | | 

"See Telt, The Thompson Indians, Mem. Am. Mis, Nai Hii, vol vt, art iv, 
figs. 271, 306, 309. 
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paratively recent times, bringing with them, besides their language, 
some traces of the interior culture. 

In the Bellacoola delta one sees many horses, so rare on other 
parts of the coast, besides hunters and other evidences of the white 
man's trail from the interior, thus in- 


dicating that relations with the inte- | | 
rior are easily established here. : 


Here too may be seen “ Stick 
Indians " from the interior, entirely 
different from the Bellacoola in lan- 
guage, physique, and culture, and 
wearing moccasins and other articles [7 
of apparel which even at a glance 
distinguish them from the coast 





ыл FiG. 74. — Stentite pipe [rom Bella- 
papei { coala, British Columtia. [| About 3.) 

These considerations lead to the 
belief that the chipped points and the pipe above referred to were 
brought to the coast from the interior, probably by trade or gift, 
within the last few hundred years. 

AMERICAN MUsEUM oF SaTURAL History 
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TATTOOING OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 
By A. T. SINCLAIR 


THEN the Spaniards landed in the West Indian islands, they 

N gazed with astonishment and horror on the "fantastic, 

diabolical images" of demons (zemis) tattooed on the 

naked bodies of the natives. And early Spanish historians speak of 
it as a common practice all over Spanish America. 

The first volume of the Jessii Relations, which is a résumé of 
the annual reports for a hundred years, intimates that tattooing was 
a well-known custom in the whole of New France. In the remain- 
ing parts of North America the earliest explorers everywhere reported 
tattooing. 

How general and extensive in amount it was in the different 
sections it is often impossible to determine from the meager evidence 
handed down to us, but a careful study of what we have may per- 
haps clear up some doubts and obscurities. 

West Inpies,—Oviedo was the first and perhaps the best of 
the early Spanish historians about Spanish America. He tells us! 
that the natives in Haiti and also on the mainland “imprinted on 
their bodies the images of their demons (¢em),— held and perpetuated 
in a black color for so long as they live, piercing the flesh and the 
skin, and fixing init the cursed figure, — and they do not fail to make 
it Thus it is as a seal stamped upon them." 

On page 204 he writes : 

‘(Tn the Isla Espafiola [Haiti] and some parts of the mainland are 
pines . , , And in Nicaragua among the Chondales are pine forests. 
One of the trades they carry on is to make from the pitch-wood of these 
pines a soot, and from this makea powder. They enclose this powder in 

| Historia General y Natural de lax Indias, por el Capitan Gonzalo Fernandez de 
(Oviedo y Valdés, Primer Cronista del Nuevo Mundo ; Madrid, 1851. The preíace (p. 
#) states these four works mosi mteresied the Academy: (1) Oviedo, the most; (2) 
Las Casas; (3) Sahagun; (4) Obispo de Chipa. Oviedo was five or six times in 


America as procurador in Darien, Panama, and Nicaragua, amd governor of Santo 
Domingo, ete, First published in 1534. He was born 1478, Lib. v, chap. 1, p. 126, 
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leaves, making a lump a palm and a half long and as thick as the wrist. 
The quantity of powder fixes the prices. They take it to the markets 
and barter it for other goods. It is their money, It is used to mark 
Indians as slaves, and devices their masters desire, and also for tattooing 
others for ornament [they call it 4/4]. The manner of using it is cut- 
ting with razors of flint the face or arm lightly, which they wish to mark, 
as between the skin and flesh, and powder the cut with this soot (Auma) 
when the cut is fresh, and soon it is well, and the drawing ( frefura) 
black and very pretty, and the drawing is perpetual for the days which 
one lives, just as it is branded ( Aerrade)."" 

Further details are also given. 

Oviedo in several places speaks of Nicaragua, Venezuela, and 
the mainland generally, and asserts that tattooing was practised every- 
where in Spanish America; and on page 498, as to Cuba, " that 
the stature, color, idolatries, etc., are all the same as in Haiti,” 
He was well acquainted with Jamaica and other islands. Whether 
from such general statements it can safely be inferred that tattooing 
prevailed іп all parts of New Spain may perhaps be a question, 
unless it is confirmed by other authors. 

Herrera! describes (p. 676) that in Colombia and Ecuador, 
among certain tribes, the men and women tattooed (se gravent) the 
face and arms, like the Moors; they also painted their bodies. 

On page 320 he speaks of men in Nicaragua who spin all naked, 
their arms tattooed (the word probably means here tattoo). With 
these exceptions Herrera writes nothing about tattooing in Nica- 
ragua or elsewhere. He frequently refers to body paint and black- 
ening the teeth, Tattooing, we know from other authors, was gen- 
eral in Nicaragua and elsewhere in Central America. This illustrates 
the fact that it is not safe to infer tattooing does not exist in a 
country because a careful writer omits to mention it. 

Charlevoix? (p. 54) writes : 





! Histoire Génivale des Voyages et Conguestes des Castillams dans fes Jileti et Terre- 
ferme des Indes. Occidentales, traduite de l'Espagnol d' Antoine D' Herrera, etc., par N, 
de ia Coste; Paris, 1671. The accounts ate 1521-1426. 

3 Histoire de l'ile KExpagmole аш de S. Domingue [from MSS. of P, Jean-Baptiste be 
Pers, Jesuit missionary to Santo Domingo], par P. Pierre-Frangois-Navier de Charle- 
voix; Paris 1730, Father le Pers was twenty-five years a missionary and sent nine 
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"They called their idols Chemis, or Zem?r, and they imprinted their 
image on their own bodies (ir s' em imprimcrent limage sur le corps). 
So it is not astonishing if, having them without ceasing before their eyes 
and fearing them much, they saw them often in dreams. . . . They 
were all hideous —as toads, tortoises, snakes, alligators,'' etc. 

On page 86: “All were tatttooed (pein/s) in a manner very 
variegated, some only on the face, or around the eyes, and on the 
nose, others all over the body." This refers to the island San Sal- 
vador when Columbus first. landed. Irving translates peints, 
"painted or tattooed." All other accounts of body ornament in 
the West Indies seem to indicate only tattooing, so far as noticed. 
This fact and the whole tenor of the description and the context 
rather suggest tattoo than paint here, Paints is the Spanish pintado, 
one of the commonest words for tattooed. These natives, even if 
painted, were also tattooed, as appears elsewhere. 

There is now considerable tattoomg among the lower classes, 
and particularly sailors, in many of the West Indies. The Naüigo, 
a cut-throat secret society of Cuba, all had a certain tattoo device on 
the biceps of their arms. 

Mexico ann Centra AwERICA.— In De Landa's work! a 
heading (page 120, $ xxii) reads: '' Como estos indios se labravan 
el cuerpo," and the translation: ** Tatouage de Yucatéques" On 
the same page we find : 

** They tattooed their bodies (/aéravanse Jos cuerpos), and. the more 
they were tattooed the more valiant and brave they were considered, be- 
cause the operation of tattooing was very painful, and was done in this 
manner: The oficials worked the parts they desired with ink (Anra), 
and then incised gently the drawings, so that the devices remained in the 
body with the blood and ink. They tattoo only a little at a time, be- 
cause the pain is great. ‘They also become ill, for there is inflammation, 
and matter gathers in the tattooing. In spite of all this, they scoff at 
those who do not have themselves tattooed."' 

On page 15 "la Maya" is stated to be the whole of Yucatan, 
and that a Spaniard, Guerrero, captured by the Maya, learned their 
language, married a woman of high rank, etc. 

V Aelalfan der choses de Vuratum de Ditgo de Landa, par |' Abbé Braseur de Baur- 
bourg; Paris, 1864. (Spanish with French translation. ) 
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‘e He covered his body with tattooing (W se couvrit ie corps de peinture 
Шадғаға su cuerpo makes certain it is tattooing]), let his hair grow, 
pierced his ears [etc.], . . . so he would not attempt to leave them"' 
(р. 17). 

Professor Seler, in reply to a letter of inquiry, confirms this 
view, He writes, June 19, 1969: 

‘There is some information in Spanish literature on the use of tat- 
tooing in Central America. Sahagun describes distinctly and accurately 
the nanoer of tattooing of the Ohuni tribe: We have, too, in our col- 
lection, clay figures that clearly show marks of tattooing on the body and 
on the face, I have such figures in my Huaxtecan collection, Others 
are seen in our collection of Campeche figures. You know, I suppose, 
the account Fernando de Aguilar gave of his comme in captivity who 
preferred to stay with the Indians not the least on account of his facial 
tattooing and nose and ear piercings.” 

Aguilar was a fellow captive with Guerrero, but escaped. 

De Landa (p. 179) intimates perhaps that all married women 
were tattooed. — ' The femmes publiques painted themselves black 
until married, There were a few who tattooed themselves before.” 

Las Casas! states (vol. 1, p. 31) that the Spaniards marked 
(margué) as slaves those they spared on the mainland. He speaks 
of the immense numbers of natives killed in Nicaragua, and (p. §3) 
says that in Mexico they marked 4500 as slaves. This was un- 
doubtedly the kind of tattooing referred to by De Landa in Nica- 
ragua, where slaves were tattooed with such marks as their masters 
desired. 

Sahagun? (vol. 1, p. 73) tells us that the persons to be sacrificed 
were painted ( prnfadan) with different colors, etc, and (p. 135) 
" they put on the face of a woman victim two colors from the nose 
down, yellow and reddish." This probably was paint simply, not 
tattooing. 

Dr Baca in a recent important work on “ Tattooing" in Mexico * 
(p. 41) quotes from Orozco y Вегга (п, р. 170) as to the women of 
ancient Mexico as follows: ''They tattooed the breast and arms 

(игу йг Don Barthitemi de Las Casas, Evegue de CAiasa, par J. A- Llorente; 
Paris, 1822. 

® Historia General de fan Corar de Nueva ErtaHa; Mexico, 1829. 

fos Tufuages por el Dr Francisco Martinez Baca; México, 1899; large 8?, 299 
Pp., drawings, eic. 
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with blue needle-work, making it permanent, by pricking the flesh 
with lancets '' (Se pintaban pecho y brasos de labores azules, hactén- 
dolas permanentes punsando las carnes con lancetas), Elaborate 
body painting was general everywhere in New Spain, and staining 
the teeth a permanent black certainly was very common. 

The Opata (p. 44) in Sonora had this custom, Mothers tat- 
tooed newly Бот children around the eyelids with many black spots 
which formed arches, which they considered marks of beauty. The 
tattooing was increased as the child grew older, and was not con- 
fined to the face but was extended also to the body. The warriors 
of this tribe bore long, wavy scars; so among the Guachichiles, who 
occupied what is now Zacatecas and Coahuila. 

The ancient Maya scarified the body to beautify, Experts, after 
painting the desired figures on the skin, cut it and introduced into 
the wounds a black earth or powdered charcoal, which made the 
devices indelible forever. When healed, different figures appeared, 
as of animals, serpents, and eagles and other birds, ornamented 
with various fine work.' 

When warriors departed to seek the enemy, they painted their 
bodies with war paint of different colors. On their return they sub- 
stituted for this paint the indelible tattooing, This privilege was 
confined to warriors and nobles. The people of the town were not 
permitted to be tattooed.* 

Cogulludo tells us that the ancient Mexicans engraved on their 
bodies all kinds of drawings and figures of animals, as eagles, tigers, 
and serpents, according to the order, The young warrior began 
with one or two symbolic figures. With each new victim he received 
a new device, so that the bodies of old heroes were entirely covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

The women did not tattoo the face, but did the body to the 
waist (pp. 45, 45). 

Dr Baca also relates (p. 38) that the Galibis are the present 
representatives of the Caribes, who were the ancient inhabitants of 
Venezuela, Colombia, the Guianas, and the Lesser Antilles; and 
that the Galibis still tattoo the feet, half the legs, the forearms, and 


! Bacs, Lar Tatuages, р: 45. 
! [dem., p. 45. 
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other parts of the body, and also retain some other very peculiar 
customs of their ancestors. 

Bancroft ' writes that the men in ancient Oaxaca and Yucatan 
tattooed on the chest; that (p. 691) tattooing seems to have been 
practised in Nicaragua; tattooing (p. 716) by cauterization was in 
use on the Mosquito coast, as seen by Columbus (Colombo, 77i. 
del Ammiraglio, 1709, pp. 493-05), and it is still practised in the 
interior, Slaves were painted or tattooed only from the mouth 
"upward (p. 753). The natives of Escoria tattooed breast and arms, 
and (p. 771) slaves were branded or tattooed, with the particular 
mark of the owner, on the face or hand. 

Slaves would naturally be marked in a permanent manner, and 
not simply painted. 

Wuttke remarks (p. 94) that among the ancient inhabitants of 
Yucatan tattooing was in “full swing"; that it was common in 
Darien, and (p. 109) that “the Mexicans tattooed their children in 
their earliest years." 

Commander Т. O. Selfridge, U. S. N., in his Report of Surveys 
(t870-73) statės that the San Blas or Darien Indians are practi- 
cally the only inhabitants of the Isthmus of Darien and that all 
their women tattoo across the bridge of the nose and paint their 
cheekbones red. 

The civilized people of the lower classes in Mexico today are, in 
sorae districts at least, often tattooed. 

Many Mexicans have informed me that the wild Indians in Yu- 
catan and Central America still continue that practice. So m Cen- 
tral America, and on and below the Isthmus of Panama, it is often 
said the wild tribes still tattoo, and extensively. Several persons 
who have lived on the Isthmus for two years or more have in- 
sisted to me they had seen several camps of such tattooed savage 
natives. "These persons were themselves tattooed, and much inter- 
ested in the subject. They were unacquainted with each other and 
ignorant of what each had told me. It appears from the investi- 
gations kindly made for me by order of Colonel Goethals, that the 
Indians with whom the whites generally come in contact have 

3 Nalive Kaces of tke. Pacific States af North America, by Hubert Howe Bancroft ; 
New York, 1874, vol. 1, p. 651. 
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given up the practice. Wherever the missionary influence is felt, 
certainly it has disappeared. Body painting however, still is seen. 

From these authorities it seems clear that tattooing was a gen- 
eral practice in. Haiti, and some if not all of the West Indies. It 
was part of their religion, No one failed to imprint his zemis on 
his body. In Yucatan, Nicaragua, and Mexico, certain devices 
were marks of distinction, but slaves were tattooed, and the fact 
that af (lumps of soot, tattoo-ink) were made and used in large 
quantities indicates the extent of the practice. Children were punc-. 
tured. Thecustom persists among the representatives of Venezuela, 
Colombia, and the Antilles today, and among the Indians of north- 
western Mexico. There ts considerable tattooing now among the 
lower classes in parts of Mexico. 

FRENCH AMERICA. — Volume I of the Jesui! Relations is “ Con- 
cerning the Country and. Manners of the Canadians or Savages of 
New France," by Joseph Jouvency, S. J. (Paris, 1710). All the 
Jesuit missionaries forwarded to Paris every year a full and detailed 
account of their work and district. Father Jouvency compiled this 
account from these memoirs sent from 1610 to 1710. It was a 
general history drawn from these detailed accounts, His remarks 
on tattooing seem to apply to the entire wide extent of country about 
which he treats. The names of a large number of tribes are given 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine, Cape Breton, on both sides 
of the St Lawrence, and the Great Lakes, to and beyond the 
Mississippi, and down that river to the Gulf, northward to Hudson 
bay, New York, and to the Ohio river, The Hurons, the Tobacco 
Nation, the Neuter Nation, Iroquois, Ottawa, Chippewa, Beavers, 
Cree, Menomini, Potawatomi, Sauk, Foxes, Winnebago, Miami, 
Illinois, Sioux, French Louisiana Indians, Abenaki, Penobscot, Mic- 
mac, Kennebec, Montagnais, and many others are described as to 
territory, habits, customs, etc, The Jesuit missions were scattered 
through this entire territory, and these missionaries traveled exten- 
sively, were intelligent, energetic, educated, observing men. — Father 
Jouvency's conclusion plainly was that tattooing was a common 
practice among all the tribes there, and universal among some tribes. 
C 4 Te fermi? Relations, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites; Cleveland, The Burrows 
Brothers Co., 1895. 
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Body-painting was general everywhere. In Nova Scotia the noses 
often were painted blue. 

On page 279 Father Jouvency states : 

i Besides these colors, which are usually applied or removed accord- 
ing to the pleasure of each person, many impress upon the skin fixed and 
permanent representations of birds or animals, such as a snake, an eagle, 
ora toad, in the following manner: With awls, spear-points, or thorns they 
so puncture the meck, breast, or cheeks, as to trace rude outlines of those 
objects; next they insert into the pierced and bleeding skin a black powder 
made from pulverized charcoal, which unites with the blood, and so fixes 
upon the living flesh the pictures which have been drawn, that no length 
of time can efface them. The whole of some tribes— especially that 
which is called the Tobacco nation, and also another called the Neutral 
nation — practise it as an immutable custom and obligation (nf constante 
more ae lege usurpat). Sometimes it is not without danger, especially if 
the season be somewhat cold, or the physical constitution rather weak, 
For then overcome by suffering, although they do not betray it even by 
a groan, they swoon away, and sometimes drop dead." 


Sagard' states (vol. 1, p. 133): 

Some have the body and face tattooed (grande) with figures of 
serpents, lizards, squirrels, and other animals, and especially the Petun 
tribe, who nearly all have the bodies so covered with devices. . . . These 
are pricked into the surface of the fiesh in the same manner as the 
crosses which those have on the arm who return. from Jerusalem, and it 
is forever. "These puncturings are done at different times, as they cause 
great pain, and often make them ill, and they have fever, and lose appetite. 
Still they persist until the designs are completed, showing no outward 
appearance of the pain, Some women, though but few, submit to the 
operation." 

In his History of Canada * Sagard thus describes the process : 


iu They take a bone of bird or fish, which they sharpen like a razor, 
with which they engrave, and figure the body, but at different intervals, 
just as one here makes a coat of arms with a graver. "They rub the 
incisions thoroughly with a black powder, and the figures remain farever, 
and they cannot be effaced, any more than the werks which the pilgrims 

Le Grond Voyage da Pays de Huroni, par F. Gabriel Sagard Theodat: Paris, 
1865. The original edition was 1632. | 

Ee du Canada, par Gabriel Sagard Theodat; New el., Paris, 1866, vol. n, 
р- 347. 
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who return from Jerusalem have on their arms. . . . Some women and 
girls submit to these incisions to show they are Jeles and Arare." 

Body-painting of both sexes was a general practice. барага 
describes the Hurons, Montagnais, Iroquois, Souriquois, Algonkin, 
and other tribes, and. apparently refers to these and all the Indians 
in New France to Lake Michigan. 

Potherie! describes a picked body of two hundred athletic young 
men, from the (‘ons (walkers) and belonging to the Miami, Mas- 
koutens, Kickapoo, and Illinois. These had the whole body pricked 
with black, in tracings of many sorts of figures; and devices of 
arrows, tomahawks, belts, and garters, in a knitting-work design. 
The grand chief of the Miami came first, at the head of 3000 
men, belonging to many different tribes — Sauk, Foxes, Sioux, etc. 
(р. тоб). It would seem that these braves were selected from all 
these tribes, and that tattooing was universal at least among the 
warriors in the whole region. 

Body-painting he speaks of as universal. 

Colonel Mallery * quotes from the /zxwi? Relations (1641, p. 75) 
"that the Neuter Nation had their bodies tattooed from head to 
foot with a thousand divers devices." 

In the Jesuit Relation for 1663 (p. 28) there is an account that 
an Iroquois chief bore on his thigh sixty marks indicating the sixty 
enemies he had killed. 

Wisconsin AND Micnican.— The Algonquian tribes everywhere 
seem to have practised the custom, The Menomini word for tattoo 
mark is 4? ishibagu' n? 

Eskimo., — Gilder * thus describes, from personal observation, 
the tattooing of the Eskimo of the Hudson Bay region : 

[When married] the wife then has her face tattooed with lamp- 
black and is regarded asa matron in society, The method of tatooing is 
to pass a needle under the skin, and as soon as it is withdrawn its course 
is followed by a thin piece of pine stick dipped in oil and rubbed in soot 
from the bottom of a kettle. The forehead is decorated with a letter V in 
double lines, the angle very acute, passing down between the eyes almost 

0 1 irr ae PAmérigue SeMentrionale, etc., kom 1534-1701, by M. de Bacque- 
«Ше de la. Potherie, né & la Guadaloupe ; Paris, 1753, vol. 11, p. 104. 

1 Tenth Rep. Hur. Am. Eth, p. 394 

3 Hoffman in Feurirenfh. Nep. Bur, Am. Eiñ pt t, p. 326. 

саны ғ Search, hy William. H. Gilder; N. V., 1881, 
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to the bridge of the nose, and sloping gracefully to the right and left, 
before reaching the roots of the hair. Each cheek is adorned with an egg- 
shaped pattern, commencing near the wing of the nose, and sloping up- 
ward toward the corner of the eye ; these lines are also double. The most 
ornamented part however is the chin, which receives a gridiron pattern ; 
the lines double from the edge of the lower lip; and reaching to the 
throat towards the corners of the mouth, sloping outward to the angle of 
the lower jaw. ‘This is all that is required by custom, but some of the 
belles do not stop here. ‘Their hands, arms, legs, feet, and in fact their 
whole bodies, are covered with blue tracery that would throw Captain 
Constantine completely in the shade. Ionic columns, Corinthian capitals, 
together with Gothic structures of every kind, are erected wherever there 
is an opportunity to place them; but I never saw any attempt at figures 
or animal drawing for personal decoration. ‘The forms are generally 
geometrical in design, and symmetrical in arrangement, each limb receiv- 
ing the same ornamentation as its fellow, None of the men are tattooed. 
Some tribes are more profuse in this sort of decoration than others. The 
Iwillik and Kinnepatoos are similar, and as I have described ; but the 
Netchillik, Ookjoolik, and Ooqueesiksillik women have the designs upon 
their faces constructed with three lines instead of two, one of them being 
broader than the others, The pattern is the same as that of the Iwilliks 
and Kinnepatoos, with the addition of an olive branch at the outside 
corners of the eyes and mouth," 

These Eskimo inhabited the northern part of Hudson bay and 
the coast some distance toward the west, and might be called the 
Central Eskimo. 

On St Lawrence island, Alaska, — 

" .., a woman was tattooed in curved lines along the sides of the 
cheek, the outer one extending from the lower jaw over the temple and 
eyebrow. "! 

At Cape Thompson — 

' all the women were tattooed upon the chin with three small lines, which 
is a general distinguishing mark of the fair sex along the coast. This is 
effected by drawing a blackened piece of thread through the skin with a 
needle as with the Greenlander.'' 

One girl, thirteen years of age, was marked upon the chin with 
a single blue line, and a girl of ten had no tattooing.’ 

! Aarrattoe ef a. Veyage fa the. Pacific and. Behring's Strait, hy Captain F. W. 
Beechey, R. N. ; London, 1831, vol. 1, pp. 332, 360, 407. 
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Richardson ' asserts — 

‘Tn Greenland and throughout Eskimo-land the women tattoo their 
faces in blue lines produced by making stitches with a fine needle and 
thread, smeared with lamp-black. Every tribe has a recognized form of 
tattooing." 

Crantz? who was a missionary in Greenland for thirty years, 

states that the women — 
u havea thread blackened with soot drawn betwixt the skin of their chin, 
and also their cheeks, hands, and feet, which leaves such a black mark 
behind when the thread is drawn away, as if they had a beard. The 
mother performs this painful operation on her daughter in her childhood, 
for fear she might never get a husband. . . . Our baptized Greenlanders 
have relinquished this practice long ago."’ 

Captain Back? found the Eskimo women near the Great Fish 

river “much tattooed about the face and middle and fourth 
fingers." One of them — 
‘+ had six tattooed lines drawn obliquely from the nostrils across the 
cheek; eighteen from her mouth across her chin, and the lower part of 
ber face; ten small ones branching like a larch tree, from the corner of 
each eye; and eight from the forehead to the centre of the nose, between 
the eyebrows." 

The men were not tattooed (р. 288). 

Murdoch* made a careful study of the subject and collected a 
large number of authorities. He states (p. 176) that the tattooing 
of women is almost universal among the Eskimo from Greenland 
to Kodiak island, including the Eskimo of Siberia except in Smith 
sound, although intercourse with the whites is diminishing the 
practice. At Point Barrow he found it confined principally to their 
chins, one to seven vertical lines. A single line was rare, but then 
broad. They were generally tattooed at maturity, but some little 
girls had one line. On the men, tattooing was a mark of distinc- 
tion, as lines across the cheek indicated the number of whales cap- 


| The Potar Regions, by Sir John Richardson ; Edinburgh, 1861, p. 305. 

t History ef Greenland, by David Crantz; London, 1767, vol, t, p. 138. 

| Narradipe of the Arctic Land! Expedition, 1833-1835, by Capt. Back, R. N.; 
Philadelphis, 1836, p. 289. 

è Point Barrow Expel., 1851-1883, AíniA Aep. Aur. Am. EIR, 
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tured. One had the flukes of seven whales, lines on the breast ; 
another lines on the arm. A wife had little marks at the corners 
of the mouth, showing whales taken by her husband. Some whale- 
marks were lines over the nose, or from the eye to the cheek, or 
crosses on the shoulder, The same marks are seen in the Mackenzie 
district. 

Two horizontal lines across the nose indicated a murderer; the 
killing of a bear had its mark, and other devices were in remem- 
brance of an absent or a deceased person. The operation was per- 
formed with a needle and thread, smeared with soot or gunpowder; 
it was painful, and followed by inflammation for several days. 
Murdoch's quotations mention devices on different parts of the 
body. It is stated (p. 140) that the chin lines on women prevail 
among certainly most of the Eskimo everywhere; sometimes the 
tattooing extends to the arms, body, etc, 

Captain Cook refers to the chin marks on Eskimo women, G, 
Holm ' writes that the Greenland Innuit tattoo geometric figures or 
streaks and points; the females on breasts, arms, legs. Bancroft 
(vol. l, p. 42) notes that the Eskimo women tattoo lines on the 
chin: some, one vertical line in the center, and one on each side, 
parallel; higher classes, two vertical lines, one from each corner of 
the mouth; that young Kodiak wives tattoo the breast and face 
with black lines, and that Kuskokwim women sew into their chin, 
with a thread covered with soot, two parallel lines. 

Wuttke (p. 111) asserts that the Koryak women are tattooed 
after masriage, and every year new marks are added. The Aleut 
women tattoo, 

Joest (p. 4) remarks that all women among the Eskimo and 
many Pacific coast tribes tattoo lines on the chin; and Dr O. Finsch 
(p. 49) that the Aleut tattoo on chin, neck, arms; the women a 
moustache (like the Aino and the Yakut). 

Wood? writes that the Eskimo in some places cover the limbs 
and much of the body ; some the forehead, cheeks, chin ; and that 
chin lines mostly indicate marriage, although some unmarried girls 
have them. 

! Eth, Ss, Kopenhagen, 1887, pp. 101, 108. 

5 Мон. Ала, р. 698. 
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Many other authorities can be quoted, and it will be noticed 
writers differ somewhat, largely because their statements are merely 
incidental without any accurate study of the subject. 

Dr George. B. Gordon' found all these Eskimo women were 
tattooed with the chin lines, and had devices also on other parts 
of the body : one had on her forearm a coarsely crocheted “ mitt ";* 
a boy had a raven on his breast, and whale fins on his arms. 
Many tattoo marks evidently had a deeper meaning. 

Old whalemen have told me all the Eskimo wore some mark, 
perhaps only a small design. 

In à summer camp of Eskimo at Nome, Alaska, in 1907, con- 
sisting of two hundred persons, all the women had two double 
lines on the chin. They belonged to the Diomedes, King's island, 
Cape Prince of Wales, and two or three families in Siberia. АП 
were exacily the same Eskimo, intermarried, and frequently passed 
to and [ro between America and Asia. 

Tattooing plainly was an almost universal custom among the 
Eskimo. The women had limes on the chin which indicated mar- 
riage; the unmarried girls generally were marked with one line 
there at puberty. Other parts of their bodies also bore designs — 
breast, back, legs, arms, forehead, cheeks: such as a V on fore- 
head, egg-shaped patterns or trees on cheeks, fan-like devices nose 
to forehead, lines at corners of mouth and eyes, geometric stripes 
and points on any part of the body, The chin lines were some- 
times worked into elaborate designs. Some writers state that no 
man will marry a girl unless she has one chin line, and that women 
without any device are not well recetved in the next world. The 
men bear various devices, as whale marks (number killed), ravens, 
whale-fins, etc., and on different parts of the body. 

Hatpa.— The most elaborate and artistic tattooing was found 
among the Haida of Queen Charlotte islands and Prince of Wales 
island. A tribal professional tattooer did the work, which was per- 
formed at festivals and accompanied with ceremonies. The devices 





! Notes on Ihe Western Eskimo, Zkanz. Det, Archeology Gnin, Pa. v, pt. t. 

è The hands and arms of the women of Yap, Western Carolines, are tattooed with 
mitis, ax in the Marshall islands, — Сен, Dict, under " Mitt" Pap. Sei, Mo, Xxx, 
208. 
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were often the same as those painted on their boats and house 
fronts, and carved on pillars and monuments as heraldic designs, 
family totems, or crests, viz., thunder-bird, bear, beaver, wolf, goat, 
split cod-fish, sculpin, dragon-fly, dog-fish, double raven or eagle, 
frog, squid, halibut, bear's head, eagle's head, mythological wolf, 
etc. Every line and pattern had its name and meaning, The men 
were tattooed between the shoulders, on the breast, front of both 
thighs, legs below the knee; the women, breast, both shoulders, 
forearms to knuckles, both legs below the knee, On a woman's 
arms and hands was her family name, as bear, cod, etc.; on a man’s 
breast a cod split open, on each thigh an octopus, on the lower leg 
aírog. The breast of a woman had the head and fore-paws of a 
beaver, and each shoulder an eagle's head; each forearm a halibut ; 
right leg a sculpin, left a frog. The devices varied in different 
individuals; Another woman had a bear's head on her breast, on 
each shoulder a thunder-bird's head, on the arms and legs, bears. 
One- man's back had a split mythical wolf, and his face and fingers 
also animal devices, as bears, etc. The process was painful, and 
years were required to complete the whole work. The peculiar 
broad lines and many of the figures and the general character of the 
whole remind one strongly of the tattooing in some of the Pacific 
islands, where also the devices are found on canoes, pillars, house 
fronts, etc. Some of the designs are singularly like those of the 
ancient Mexicans. 

Swanton suggests: ‘It is barely possible that the Haida custom 
of tattooing may have come from some Polynesian island, as its 
introduction is always said by the natives to be recent." ' 

Swan gives a full account of his own original research.’ He 
mentions the following tribes from Prince. of Wales archipelago to 
Bentinck Arm, about 52° N.: Massets, Skiddegates, Cumshawas. 
Laskeets, and the Skringwai, of Queen Charlotte islands; the Kai- 
gani, Howkan, Klemakoan, and Kazan, of Prince of Wales archi- 
pelago ; the Chimsyans about Fort Simpson and on Chatham sound ; 
the Nass and Skeenas, the Sebasses, and the Millbank Sound In- 
dians, including the Hailtzas, Bella Bella, Bella Coola, etc. Among 


L Handbook Am. Indi, AW. qo, Bur, Am, Eek, 1, $39. 
I! Tattoo Marks of the Halda, ete., by Jamei G. Swan, Fourth Repi Bur. Eth., 60L 
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all these bands or tribes tattooing in some manner is common, " but 
the most marked are the Haidas proper, or those on Queen Char- 
lotte islands, and the Kaiganis of Prince of Wales archipelago, 
Alaska," Referring to some authors, he expresses himself thus: 

^" How these writers, if they had seen naked Haida, could see them 
without tattoo marks 1 cannot understand . . . I am of the opinion, 
judging from my own observation of over twenty years among the coast 
tribes; that but few females can be found among the Indians, not only on 
Vancouver's island, but all along the coast to the Columbia river, and 
perhaps even to California, that are not marked with some device tattooed 
on their hands, arms, or ankles, either dots or straight lines; but among 
all the tribes mentioned the Haidas stand preéminent for tattooing, and 
seem to be excelled only by the natives of the Fiji islands or the King's 
Mills group in the South Seas."’ 

The devices are family totems, and are similar to those on carv- 
ings, monuments, etc., and every mark has its meaning. Those 
on the hands and arms of the women indicate the family name, as 
eagle, bear, wolf, beaver. One quaintly said to Swan, “ If you 
were tattooed with a swan, we should know your family name.” 

The process is to first draw the design on the person with a 
dark pigment, then prick it in with needles, and rub over the wound 
with more of the color until the proper hue is acquired, It is not 
all done at once. One instrument was a flat strip of ivory or bone, 
to which were tied five or six needles projecting only a little, to 
avoid a dangerous wound, The operation is very painful and 
made some quite sick for several days. It is a mark of honor, and 
done just before a festival in open lodge. Often years are required 
to complete it. Not every one can tattoo, only experts. 

Swan calls attention to the similarity of carvings, etc., bere and 
in Central America. 

Hoffman! in 1884 met a band of Haida from Queen Charlotte 
islands, Most of them were tattooed on the breast, back, forearm, 
and legs. With them was the tribe tattooer, whose work was re- 
markable, The black color was powdered charcoal, gunpowder, 
or India ink, and the red, Chinese vermilion. Formerly the in- 
struments were sharp thorns, fish spines, or bones, but recently 
—  Temth Rep. Bur. кій. ре 396. 
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bunches of needles. There was much ulceration. He gives copies 
of many designs copied from the flesh of these Indians, 

The Haida, like many other tribes of this coast, also paint their 
faces and bodies, sometimes with elaborate figures for their festivals 
or potlaches. 

Dr Swanton has contributed some eighty-one facial paintings of 
the Tlingit, with their meanings. The faces are represented with 
the markings in colors as drawn by two natives. No better ex- 
ample could be cited of how much important material can be gath- 
ered about meanings, and that such work demands time, patience, 
opportunity, and training for such investigations. 

Poole? describes the difference between such painting, which 
was temporary, and tattooing which is permanent. He lived 
among the Haida two years and states that many festivals are 
purely social, For these they first wash the black paint from their 
bodies; then they smear them with fish grease to make the colors 
“stick well,” and repaint in red their faces, chests, and arms with 
figures of men, birds, or fish. Then they sprinkle their bodies all 
over with white down, 

On page 310 Poole writes the usage is common among the 
women of disfiguring their breasts, arms, cars, and underlip. One 
daughter of a chief had half her body tattooed with representations 
of chiefs, fish, birds, and beasts: “She told me that a halibut laid 
open, with the face of the chief drawn on the tail, would protect 
her and her kin from drowning at sea." 

Bancroft and some other writers speak as if there was little 
tattooing among the Haida. This is quite correctly explained by 
Swan. When they visit the towns they are clothed, hence marks 
only on the hands are visible. 

In a letter to the author, Dr C. F. Newcombe, Victoria, British 
Columbia, writes that most of his observations on tattooing had 
been made among the Haida, and a good deal had already been 
published by Swan, etc., in early volumes of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. “Many of the identifications of the crests are 
wrong, but the conclusions are in the main correct.” 

(ТЬе Tlingit Indians, by John R. Swanton, Ttwrwty-siws Nop. dim, Bur. Etha p 
418, pis. зін, 

t Queen. Charlotte /standr, by Francis Poole; London, 1872, p. 321. 
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Lieut. G. T; Emmons was away from his notes at the time he 
wrote me (Dec. 17, 1908), as follows: 

“Tattooing among the Northwest Coast tribes is rather an extensive 
subject, and each particular people would have to be taken up separately, 
as some practised it toa much greater extent than others in the past. 
There are many different people from Puget sound to Bering sea, and 
where with some tattooing was totemic in character, in conventionalized 
animal designs, among adjoining people it was geometric, in conventional 
design, and again merely ornamental and meaningless. I simply say this 
to show how extended the study would be, to be at all accurate." 

These two letters indicate two things: how extensive tattooing 
was on this whole coast, and that these investigators have valuable 
material which it is to be hoped some time will be made available 
to scholars. | 

Nortawest Coast AND Inrerion.—The Tsimshian, Kwa- 
kiutl, and Bellacoola tattooed the arms and feet, the Nootka the 
breast and arms, and often had scars running from breast to belly 
and down the legs and arms, Tribes practising the атана сеге- 
monies show remarkable scars by biting. 

The carved faces of Kwakiutl posts show tattooing.’ 

The Kutchin (Athabascan) on the Yukon tattooed a black 
stripe down the forehead and nose, etc., and the women the chin.* 

The Cree (Algonquian) in Maniteba, Assiniboia to Hudson 
bay and Lake Athabaska, tattooed one or two lines on the chin.” 

Speaking of the Kristeneaux, or Cree, Mackenzie" says that some 
of the women tattoo three perpendicular lines, which are sometimes 
double, one from the center of the chin to that of the underlip, 
and one parallel on either side to the corner of the mouth. And 
the Indians farther north have a black artificial stripe across the 
face beneath the eyes (p. 148). The belly and breasts were scarred 
by burning to cure disease or to show courage (p. 241). 

The Chipewyans, an Athabascan tribe, were a numerous people 
between latitude 60* and 65? x., and longitude 100? and 110? w. 

! Mallery in. Zeni& Rep. Bur. Am. Efh., pp. 391, 407- 

t! Bancroft, JVafíev Aacer, T, p. 127. 

V Wultke, Jie Enfsrehung der Schrift, p. 


5 Voyager sm North America, etc., E by Sir Alexander Mackenzie; New 
York, 1802, p. 66, 
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(p.82). Among these "both sexes have blue or black bars, or 
from one to four straight lines, on their cheeks or forehead, to dis- 
tinguish the tribe to which they belong. These marks are either 
tattooed or made by drawing a thread, dipped in the necessary 
color, beneath the skin" (p. 85), 

Father Morice gives interesting details of the Western Dénés.! 
He states that tattooing was formerly very prevalent among these, 
and not confined to the chest, arms, and legs, as in the neigh- 
boring heterogeneous tribes, but extended to the face. The face 
designs were generally lines, single or parallel, on the cheeks, 
forehead, temples, chin, or radiating from corners of mouth, and 
were not totemic. Where figures, these were crosses, fishes, birds, 
fern-root diggers, etc. The breast was not so commonly tattooed 
as among the coast tribes, but the devices here were mostly totemic. 
The symbol (p. 208) of the grizzly bear was greatly honored, and 
its marking "cost many a ceremonial banquet." The forearms, 
inside and out, were more often the scat of a personal totemic 
design, an animal seen in a dream. Sometimes the marks on arms 
and legs were intended asa charm against weakness, then being 
simply one or two transverse lines. The face devices were conven- 
tional signs for the otter, a fish, bird, beaver, stick in water, moun- 
tain, fern-root digger, marten, lizard, caribou. 

Окесох лхо WasnirGTON. — Of the Takelma of southwestern 
Oregon, Dr Edward Sapir writes in this journal (April, 1907, p. 
264) that boys do not tattoo. Girls have three down stripes on 
chin, one in the middle, one on each side. Girls not marked are 
derided as boys: Men are rarely tattooed on the face, but gener- 
ally only with a series of marks on the left arm as a means of 
measuring strings of shell money. 

Mallery? states that the tribes of Oregon, Washington, and 
northern California used sharp pieces of bone, thorns, and the dorsal 
spines of fish, but now needles. 

The Reverend Mr Eells reported that for tattooing the Twana 
Indians of Washington use a needle and thread, blackening the 
thread with charcoal and drawing it under the skin as deeply as 
they can bear it. 

| Transactions Canadian /nstitute, 1895, 1v, 1892-93, p. 182. 

? Fourth Rep, Aur. Eih., 1886, po 49- 
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Bancroft! says that the Chinook tattooed lines and dots on 
the arms, legs, and cheeks, pricked in with pulverized charcoal. 

CALIFORNIA, — Prof. R. B. Dixon writes me, January, T908 : 

"Fór the northern California area, where [ have done most of my 
field work, it is always practised, but in use much more by women than 
men. The women make a series of vertical lines on the chin, or cheek, 
or both, In some tribes, as on the lower Klamath, the edges of the lines 
аге saw-toothed ; occasionally a few lines on the breast, and among the 
Maidu, at least, lines or dots on backs of hands. The men rarely had 
tattooing on the face; when they did, as among the Maidu, it was a 
vertical line from nose across the forehead, Rarely men had one or two 
vertical lines on the chin, but more commonly a few lines on arm or 
breast for measuring strings of beads, arrows, etc.. A woman's marks 
generally show she is marriageable. "The practice now is dying out. ‘The 
minute details differ with the tribes, So to a certain extent they serve 
as tribe marks. ‘There is no reason to consider the practice as borrowed, 
or new, Generally the marks are made about the age of puberty, but no 
elaborate ceremony is observed. — Shasta girls note their dreams on the 
following night. Certainly it is more than ornament in California. 

*! "The verbal stem of Wintun terms for tattoo is : Chimariko, &z/, * to 
cut’; Achomawi, fer-fclip, ‘to split fine"; Atsugewi, Mr," 

Regarding the Achomawi and Atsugewi, Professor Dixon? 

‘e Tattooing was little used on the whole, Women made three lines 
oo the chin; some also put lines on the cheek. Men occasionally had a 
line of small dots running from the eye across the temple.” 

Beechey * relates as to the Californian Indians : 

'* Tattoomng is practised in these tribes by both sexes: both to oma- 
ment the person and to distinguish one clan from the other, It is 
remarkable that the women mark their chins precisely in the same way as 
the Esquimeaux.'" 

Ida Pfeiffer noticed that the Indian women of northern Cali- 
forma “were tattooed on the hands and arms as well as the chin ; "' 
and at Marysville, at the confluence of the Feather and Yuba rivers, 
“the women: are a little tattooed on the chin,” 

Vamerrican Anthropologist, April-Tune, 1908, p. 210. 


*Teechey, vol. i, p. 77. 
“A Lady's Second fourncy, ele; №. Ү., 1856, рр. 307, 317. 
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Langsdorf' remarks that most California women are tattooed 
from chin to breast, and on the shoulders: some have a double or 
singhe line from the corners of the mouth to the chin; some lines 
in the center of the chin. 

Wuttke" writes that the Coast Indians by their tattooing recog- 
nized friend from foe. 

Karok women tattoo three narrow fern-leaves perpendicular on 
the chin: one in the center, one in cach comer of the mouth, 

Nearly every man among the Hupa has ten lines on the inner 
side of the left arm to measure shell money from the thumb nail. 

Patawat women tattoo three narrow pinnate leaves perpendicular 
on chin, and lines and small dots on hands. 

Women of the Kastel Pomo and other tribes of the Coast range 
often tattoo trees or something over the whole abdomen and breast, 

Wintun women all tattoo three narrow lines on chin, one in 
center, one at each corner of the mouth, 

The Mattoal differ from other tribes because the men tattoo. 
Their distinctive mark is a round blue spot in the center of the fore- 
head. Women tattoo nearly the whole face. 

Powers states that California Indian women never attempt orna- 
mental devices, but adhere to regulation tribe marks. 

Lieut A. W. Whipple remarks of the Mohave that blue marks 
on a woman's chin denote she is married, 

Gatschet reports that among the Klamath few men now tattoo 
the face. These have a single line, lip to chin. Half-breed girls 
have one line there ; full-blood women four vertical lines. Powers 
speaks of “the tattooed chins" of the Klamath maidens. 

Modoc women tattoo three vertical lines on chin.* 

Bancroft * states of central California that tattooing is universal 
among the women, although limited in extent—the three chin 
lines, as in northern California, and also slightly on the neck and 
breast, as tribe marks; but the men rarely tattoo, The “New 

‘Travels, 1806, vol. 1p. 144. 

! Page t04. 

! Mallery in. 7ra/4 AA. Jur. Erk., 405; Powers in Conéril, N. Am. БРА, Ш, 
p. 20, ctc, and in Overlana! Monthly Vill, 1822, p. 329; Bancroft, Maire. Facer, 3, 
p. 332, etc. ; Goddard, Life awa Culfure of the Нифа, 1903, р. 49. 

* Op. cit., voL 1, р. 369. 
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Almaden" cinnabar mine was resorted to from time immemonal 
for a hundred miles away. At Bodega the women “were as 
much tattooed as any in the Sandwich Islands," and in the Sac- 
ramento valley most of the men had some devices on the breast. 
Bancroft also quotes from Hale, Wilkes, Kelley, La Perouse, 
Drake, Petits-Thouar, Choris, Auger, etc., showing these authors 
noticed tattooing here, and the triple lines on the chin of women and 
devices elsewhere. 

In northern California the same writer mentions (p. 326) the 
various tribes, Klamath, Modoc, Shasta, Pit River Indians, Yurok, 
Karok, Hupa, numerous tribes along the coast as Wiyots, Wallies, 
Tolewahs, and Rogue River Indians, among all of whom tattooing 
was "universal among the women, and much practised by the 
men," the latter confining it to the breast and arms (p. 332). The 
women had the three vertical chin lines, and in some tribes marks 
оп the arms and hands, Some details are given of the Shasta, 
Trinidad Bay, Mad River, Humboldt, -Eel River, Karok, and other 
Indians quoted from early explorers, all showing the same devices 
as above given, 

In southern California, according to Father Boscana, the Lui- 
seño girls were tattooed in infancy on the face, breast, and arms. 
Charcoal was pricked in with a cactus thorn, 

The Serranos of southern California formerly tattooed on cheeks 
and chin the same designs drawn or incised on trees or boundary 
posts. This was still in vogue in 1843. 

The Mattoal men, according to Hoffman, tattooed a round blue 
spot on the forehead.' Speaking of the same people (Mattole), 
Goddard? says: The men tattoo a distinctive mark on the fore- 
head." 

All adult women among the Hupa “ were tattooed with vertical 
black marks on the chin, and sometimes curved marks were added 
at the comers of the mouth.”* The men “had a set of lines tat- 
tooed on the inside of the left forearm to measure shell money." * 





i Hollman ih Trons Anthro Sor. Wark., H1, p. 66, 1883. 
t Handbook Am: Indi, 1, p- 823- 

Ibid, p. $83. 

' Ibid., p. 447. 
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The Mohave, a Yuman tribe of the Colorado river, “ are famed 
for the artistic painting on their bodies, Tattooing was universal, 
but confined to small areas of the skin," 

Enough quotations and statements have been cited to indicate 
that Swan's assertion that hardly a woman could be found on the 
whole Pacific coast as far south as the Columbia river who had not 
some tattoo mark seems to have been almost as true to the Mexican 
boundary. Even today tattooing is general among very many of 
these tribes, and large numbers of the men also bear devices. In 
fact the custom has persisted to a much greater extent on this 
coast than anywhere else in North America excepting among the 
Eskimo. Elsewhere many tribes in which it was universal have 
lost all remembrance of the practice, White men's ways, white 
husbands, change in habitat, mode of life, habits, customs, the 
great diminution in numbers, loss of pride in their race, the general 
depressing effect of civilization on the Indian in so many ways, 
have greatly affected tattooing, The missionaries too have dis- 
couraged it. It is said to have nearly disappeared among the re- 
maining nine hundred Haida, at least as an elaborate art. 

The three vertical lines on a woman’s chin indicating marriage, 
and measuring marks on the left arms of the men, are universal in 
many tribes. A round spot in the middle of the forehead is found 
in some, and formerly trees and various designs were tattooed on 
the bodies; The devices everywhere were more than ornamental, 
and, seem to have been symbolic, or to have had some definite 
purpose. 

NORTHWESTERN Mexico AND ARIZONA. — Among the Pima of 
Arizona "the older women have tattooed lines on the chin, and 
frequently a single line from the external angle of each eye back- 
ward. The young neither tattoo nor paint," 7 

The late Dr Frank Russell tells us* of the Arizona Pima : 

u A few lines were tattooed on the faces of both men and women. 
‘Thorns and charcoal were used in the operation. The thorns were from 
the outer borders of the prickly-pear cactus ; from two to four were tied 





t Handiook Am. /таб., 1, р. 919- 
"Нгай ака in е. Ан/Ағәршізгін, Jan., 1905, p. 45. 
‘The Pima Indians, Tiwenty-rixth Rep. Pur. Am. Eth. pp. 160, 162, 
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together with loosely twisted native cotton fiber to enlarge the lower por- 
Hon toa convenient size for grasping, while the upper end was neatly 
bound with sinew. The charcoal, from either willow or mesquite wood, 
was pulverized and kept in balls z or 5 cm. in diameter (fig. 78). Both 
men and women did the work, but the female artist was preferred, as she 
was more careful. Their fees were small and uncertain. 
 *[The lines] were drawn on the face first with dry charcoal, then some 
of the powdered charcoal was mixed with water, and the thorns were 
dipped into this and pricked into the skin along the outlines. As the 
operation progressed the face was frequently washed to see if the color 
was being well pricked in. Two operations were necessary, though it 
sometimes took more ; one operation occupied an entire day. For four 
days thereafter the face remained swollen, and throughout that period the 
wound was rubbed with charcoal daily. At the end of that time a wash 
of squash seeds macerated in water was applied. Sometimes the lips 
were slow in healing and the individual was compelled to subsist upon 
pinole, as the swollen lips and chin forbade partaking of solid food; 
during this time the squash applications were continued. 
‘(The men were tattooed along the margin of the lower eyelid and in 
& horizontal line across the temples. ‘Tattooing was also carried across 
the forehead, where the pattern varied from a wavy transverse line to 
short zigzag vertical lines in a band that was nearly straight from side to 
side. Occasionally a band was also tattooed around the wrist. Тһе 
women had the line under the tids, as did the men: but instead of the 
lines upon the forehead they had two vertical lines on each side of the 
chin, which extended from the lip to the inferior margin of the jaw, and 


third of the mucous membrane of the lip on either side, 

‘« The tattooing was done between the ages of 15 and 20; not it 
would seem at the time of puberty, but at any time convenient to the 
individual and the operator. Oftentimes a bride and groom were tattooed 
just after marriage. All the older Pimas are tattooed, but the young 
people are escaping this disfigurement. . . . 

«The meaning of the designs is unknown. ‘The Pimas aver that the 
lines prevent wrinkles; thus fortified they retain their youth.'' ' 

Both sexes among the Pima painted their bodies, “The men 
used more black, and were especially careful to intensify the tattoo 
marks.” If the devices ever had meaning, it is now forgotten. 


1 1t may be added that the New Zealanders claim the same. 
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Plate xxxvin, figure d, of Dr Russell's memoir shows dis- 
tinctly three vertical lines on a woman's chin, and many vertical 
lines on each cheek from the eyes as far down as the corners of 
the mouth, 

Bancroft! says of the Pima that some ‘tattoo their newly born 
children round the eyelids, and girls at maturity from the corners 
of the mouth to the chin. 

Of the tribes of northwestern Mexico, the same writer says the 
Tarahumare tattoo the forehead, lips, and cheeks, in various patterns. 
The Yaqui tattoo the chin and arms, while other tribes tattoo the 
face or body in styles peculiar to themselves, He gives a long list 
of authorities. 

Dr Antonio Pefiafel, Director General de Estadistica de Mex- 
ico, has kindly directed my attention to the valuable work of Dr 
Baca. He has also been interested to write to proper officials in 
Sonora and Yucatan for information about tattooing there. One 
phrase in a report to the Mexican Legislature on the tribes in 
sonora is about the Seris and as follows : 

* Los hombres como las mujeres se pintan la cara con colores indelebles 
usando preferentimente el azul." (The men, like the women, tattoo 
(paint) the face with indelible colors, wing principally blue. ) 

Dr Baca (p. 44) mentions the fact that the ancient natives of 
northwestern Mexico tattooed around the eyes. 

Chroniclers of the Coronado expedition in 15.40—42* describe 
these same marks evidently among the Opata Indians: “Тһе 
women tattoo (se /aéran) оп the chin and eyes like the Moorish 
women of Barbary "' (p. 449). The Moorish women tattoo lines 
on the chin and marks near the eyes. This was in the Suya valley 
(p. 516), forty leagues from Sefiora (Sonora), and the ancient people, 
their habits and customs, were the same throughout a large part 
of northwestern Mexico. 

Again we find (p. 356) "some painted Indians [perhaps the 
Pima or Sobaipuri of the Gila drainage] having their faces, chests, 
and arms tattooed.” 


| Native Races, 1, p. 532, quoting Walker, Johnson, Bartlett, et al. 
1 Fourteenth Кер. Bur. Ae, £th., 1896. 
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A Mexican band of 97 musicians performed at a Food Fair held 
іп Beston during October, 1908. There was also a large Mexican 
exhibit. On several days I took advantage of the opportunity to 
make careful inquiries about tattooing, not only from the members 
of the band but from more than a dozen other Mexicans — mer- 
chants, professional men, etc. They nearly all agreed on these 
points ; that there was very little tattooing in the army but consid- 
erable among the lower classes in. many parts of the country, and 
among sailors; that the savage wild Maya still tattoo, and among 
some of the hostile tribes in Sonora the practice is extensive and 
universal. One physician said he had seen a large number of the 
Sonora Indians. Most of them knew that tattooing was a general 
custom in ancient Mexico and Central America. All told me that 
their most common word for tattooing was £4/g4/g7 ; that gravado 
(engraved) was also common, and pintado (painted), rado (worked), 
and prada (pricked) were also used. 

These interviews were interesting as showing the views of a 
large number of intelligent Mexicans, It is plain there is much to 
be learned in Sonora and perhaps in Yucatan, 

New Mexico, — Mr Stewart Culin made inquiries for me among 
the Zufii, and writes: 

‘© Tattooing (£nu'-ma-"1) was formerly practised. ‘The devices were 
a morning star, pew moon, sun, lightning, all on forehead; stars, snakes, 
lizards, crowfeet, and creek symbols on. back of hand and arms, and no 
marks upon the bodies, It was practised by young men and girls, and 
thought to be lucky, A few persons now in the village are tattooed. 
Nick has the letters * N-i-c-k' on his arm and a row of four dots on his 
forehead. Others have their name, and dots which signify stars. Nick 
says it is an old custom probably from Mexico. Thè crescent was bor- 
rowed from the Spanish horse-trappings, and is considered good luck in 
Зра." 

In New Mexico the Coronado Expedition heard glowing ac- 
counts of Quivira, identified as the Wichita Indian country of eastern 
central Kansas. “In the camp was another tattooed (pintado) 
Indian, a native of Quivira.""' 

“The Wichita are known as the 7atioord People from an old 

1 Castaficda's narration În Jyurieenih Жүр. Hur, Am. Eth., 1896, p. 441. 
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custom now nearly obsolete. Hence the French called them Раш 
Pigués, ** Pricked Pawnees," ' 

In New Mexico also, in Coronado's time (1540—-42),* "a tat- 
tooed Indian woman (wna гна labrada) ran away, because she 
recognized the country of the Tiguex [the Tigua country along the 
Rio Grande] where she had been a slave." 

Anotlier case of tattooing is spoken of :? 

"They found a female Indian as white as a woman of Castile, except 
that she had her chin tattooed (/aéraaz) like a Moorish woman of Bar- 
Багу. Here all in genera! tattoo themselves (se Jadran) in this way, and 
they have designs about the eyes." 

This was the district of or near northwestern Texas. 

TEXAS AND THE GULF STATES.— Of the western portion of this 
district, perhaps Texas, Joutel, writing in 1687, states that the 
women tattooed their faces, some with a streak from the top of the 
forehead to the chin, others a triangle at the corner of the eyes ; 
they also had devices on the breasts and shoulders, and pricked 
completely the lips. All these marks were made with charcoal 
which needed the blood to penetrate and which lasted for life. 

Tattooing was practised among the Caddo, who belong to the 
same stock as the Wichita, or Pawnee Piqués, above referred to." 

Lemoyne D'Tberville in 1699 noticed among the Bayogoula in 
Louisiana that young women had their faces and breasts pricked 
and marked with black. 

Bossu * gives interesting details of his adoption by the Arkansas 
(Quapaw), and the tattooed mark of a roebuck imprinted on his 
thigh, He was seated on a tiger-skin; some straw was burnt, and 
the ashes mixed with water. The lines of the roebuck were drawn 
with this mixture, which were then pricked deep into the flesh with 
needles, till the blood came, which mixed with the ashes and made 
a figure which never could be effaced. He was next placed on 
white skins, and they danced and shouted for joy before him. The 

‘Mooney, idem., part 2, p. 1095. 

Castañeda, loc. cit., 444 ($10). 

* Ibid, 1p. 44 (506). 

“Margry, Découvertes, ІП, 363, 1879. 


* Alice C. Fletcher in Монмей г/ Ят. Ind, ph 1, 181. 
"Travel through Lowisiana, 1750; London, 1771, vol. 1, p. 107. 
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calumet was smoked, They told him that all their allies would 
welcome him as a brother when he showed his mark. The operation 
was very painful, and he had fever from it fora week. It was the 
mark of a warrior and chief. 

Of the Koakies (Osages) he states (p. 163) : 

'! He that had killed it [a monstrous magic serpent] carried the mark 
or impression of it tattooed on his body. Their process is this: They 
first draw the animal or figure with black, or gunpowder; then ‘sting’ 
the skin in the outline with one or more needles to the blood; the figure 
із then washed slightly with a sponge dipped in a solution of rock salt, 
which mixes the blood with the black, contracting the skin and render- 
ing the figure indelible. Itisa kind of knighthood, to which they are 
only entitled by great actions. ‘These marks multiply with their achieve- 
ments in war. One so tattooed without such deeds is degraded. '' 

Bossu saw one suitor who had himself so tattooed in order to 
impress and win a beautiful Indian girl. The tribe held a council 
which decided that he and all others who thus had a club imprinted 
when unearned should have the mark torn off; that is, the skin 
flayed,  Bossu, pitying the young man, offered to and did obliterate 
the design by applying Spanish flies, first giving him a dose of 
opium to deaden the pain. 

On page 167 he tells us: ' The Indian women are allowed to 
make marks all over their body, and they endure the pain ‘to appear 
handsomer.' "' 

Mallery’ states that the Sixtown Choctaw still are distinguished 
by perpendicular lines tattooed on the chin." And Mr James 
Mooney writes me: “Osage warriors of special achievement were 
designated by special tattooing, I think all the Gulf tribes tattooed.” 

Adair* relates that “the blue marks over their breasts and 
arms" were as legible to them as our alphabet is to us. 

'* Their ink i$ made of the soot of tbe pitch pine, which sticks to the 
inside of a greased earthern pot; then they delineate the parts like the 
ancient Picts of Britain . . . they break through the skin with gair-fish- 

feats Rep. Bur. Am. Eth, p. 395. 

t History of the American /adians, Particularly Adjoining the Misrissippi, East 
and Wert Florida, Grorpia, South and North Carolina, and Virginia, by Jumes Adair, 
Esq., A Trader with the Indians and a Resident in their Country for Foriy Years; 
London, 1775. 
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teeth and rub over them [the soot] to register them among the brave, and 
the impression is lasting.” 

A new design rewarded each scalp. False, unearned tattoo- 
marks were erased partially by rubbing them with the juice of 
green corn as a disgrace. 

These remarks are in “General Observations on the North 
American Indians " (p. 377), and seem to apply to all the Indians 
with whom Adair was familiar. 

Speck! says as to the Indians in the Southeastern states that 
the surviving members of this group are the Creek (Muskogi) tribes, 
the Yuchi, Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw, and the former 
Siouan tribes of the Carolinas, and that tattooing was quite generally 
practised, He also refers to scarification, which with mutilations 
were commonly practised in Mexico and many other parts of 
North America. 

Fiorina. —Hawkins’ Voyages, 1565, relates :* 

‘They do not omit to paint their bodies also with curious knots, or 
antike worke, as every man in his own fancy deviseth, which painting to 
continue the better, they use with a thorne to pricke their flesh, and dent 
in the same, whereby the painting may take better hold. The war paint 
could be washed of." 

A Florida chief, Satourina (1564), is shown as tattooed in plates 
viii and ix as drawn by Le Moyne.’ 

Fifteen years ago some of the Indians in the Tampa district 
were seen to be tattooed on the hands and forearms with figures 
of arrows, tomahawks, and also lines. 

ViRGINIA.— Capt John Smith‘ describes the Virginia Indians 
as having their "heads and shoulders painted red." Many other 
forms of paintings were in use. They ''adorne themselves most 
with copper beads and paintings. Their women some have their 
legs, hands, breasts and faces cunningly embroidered with divers 


1 American zdnthropologitt, April-]une, 1907, pp. 257, 294. 

t Hawkins, Early Emir (ete) Forages, ed. by Henry 5, Burrage; New York, 
1906, p. 121. 

3 Hakluyt, Fayaper; London, 1809, vol. i11. 

The True Traveli (etc) of Captain John Smith, 1593-1629 ; Richmond, 1819, 
vol. T, p. 130. 
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workes, as beasts, serpents, artificially wrought into the flesh with 
black spots." 

Mr C. C. Willoughby ! writes : 

'"Tattooing was practised by both sexes, but it seems to have been 
more general among the women, who had their faces, breasts, shoulders, 
arms, and thighs 'cuningly ymbrodered with divers workes . .. as 
beasts, serpents, artificially wrought into their flesh with blacke spots.' ' 
Some of the women in Hariot's illustrations have a broad band of a 
conventional pattern encircling their arms and legs, a narrow band 
around the wrist, and also a necklace-like pattern around the neck. In 
White's drawing (fig. 4) tattooing is shown upon the arms and legs only. 

"t Hanriot says that the chief men of Roanoke did not tattoo or paint, 
The men generally had a totemic mark (cicatrix) raised upon the back 
of the shoulder or some other part of the body, large enough to be easily 
distinguished at a considerable distance. '' 

This figure 4 and also figures 3 and 5 show on the faces and 
elsewhere marks which may be tattooing, In fact Bushnell * states 
that the original water-color sketch by White (fig. 4) does clearly 
show tattooing on the face, two lines of dots across each cheek, 
three virtical limes on the chin, and a triangular design in the center 
of the forehead. — And he gives a copy (fig. 32, p. 448). 

Plate vit, a Virginia Indian, in the American Anthropologist for 
Jan.-Mar,, 1957 (p. 42), shows marks which possibly may be tat- 
tooing. 

As to the raised" marks on the chiefs, Hariot spells the word 
"rased." Now the earliest account of Eskimo tattooing is that of 
Frobisher, given in Hakluyt, 1589:* Some of their women rase 
their faces, . . . upon which they lay color which continueth dark 
arurne." In short does not “rased™ mean incised, tattooed, in 
Hariot, and not raised cicatrices? There were sacrificial scars, and 
those the result of mutilations: but raised cicatrices have been 
nearly always confined to races so dark that tattooing would not 
show on their skin. Mallery* takes this view of it, and gives 

'The Virginia Indians, American Anthrepologist, Jan.- Mat., 1907, p 65. 

1 His note quotes William Struchey, Je Historie of Traveile into Virginia Britau- 
mis, Hakluyt Soc., p. 66, and Capt Smith above cited, p. 136. 

3 American Anthropolagist, April-]une, 1907, p. 448. 

! Murdoch in. NinzA Rep, Bur. Am EA., pe 637. 

ТАМА Жү), Bur. Am. Erk., p 393. 
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illustrations of these devices (fig. 516), calling them “ Virginian 
tattoo designs." Of the marks composing the seven devices, eleven 
are long, thin arrows, and the remaining three swastika-like figures 
made up of slender lines. Such patterns would show much more 
distinctly if colored than if mere scars, and scars could hardly show 
such minute outlines asa small arrowhead, etc. 

“The inhabitants of all the country for the greater part have 
marks rase on their backs, whereby it may be known what Princes 
subjects they be, and of what places they have their original" — 
Hariot expresses it, and mentions only these tribal rased marks. 
Smith does not speak of these, but of the general custom of elab- 
orate tattooing — a good illustration of the fact that writers do not 
record all the data. Neither apparently knew our word tattoo. 

In Virginia the art was highly developed and artistic, and seems 
to have been general. As the women used it for ornament, all of 
them would naturally have some mark, and the tribe mark would be 
on all the men. 

MIDDLE Ѕтатеѕ Ахр Оно. — Loskiel and Heckewelder both 
indicate that tattooing was at least a very common practice among 
the Delawares and Iroquois, who occupied the greater part of the 
Middle States and Ohio; and the Jesuit Relations, Potherie, and 
Sagard confirm them as to the Iroquois. 

Heckewelder was a missionary among the Indians in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and gives interesting details. Tattooing was — 
‘‘a custom formerly much in use among them. ... . As late as 1762, 
when | resided at ‘Tuscorawas, on the Muskingum, tattooing was still 
practised by some Indians; a valiant chief of that village, named Wawun- 
dochwalend, desirous of having another name given him, had the figure 
of a water-lizard engraved or tattooed on his face, above the chin, when 
he received the name Twakachshawsu, the water-lizard."' ! 

"In the year 1742, à veteran. warrior of the Lenape nation and 
Monsey tribe, renowned among his own people for his bravery and 
prowess, and equally dreaded by their enemies, joined the Christian 
Indians who. then resided at this place [Bethlehem, Pa.]. This man, 
who was then at an advanced age, had a most striking appearance, and 
could not be viewed without astonishment. Besides that his body was 
— slm Nation, by Rev. Tohn Heckewelder, Mem. Hisl. Sor. Pá., vol. xri, Phila., 
1876. 
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full of sears, where he had been struck and pierced by the arrows of the 
enemy, there was not a spot to be seen, on that part of it which was 
exposed to view, but what was tattooed over with some drawing relative 
to his achievements, so that the whole together struck the beholder 
with amazement and terror. On his whole face, neck, shoulders, arms, 
thighs, and legs, as well as on his breast and back, were represented 
scenes of the various actions and engagements he had been in; in short, 
the whole of his history was there deposited, which was well known to 
those of his nation, and was such that all who heard it thought it could 
never be surpassed by man,."’ 

At his baptism he received the name of Michael, and he died 
July 23, 1756, when about eighty years of age.’ 

Loskiel * writes of him : 

‘Tn his younger days he had been an experienced and courageous 
warrior, , . . The serenity of his countenance when laid in his cofin 
made a singular contrast with the figures scarified on his face when a 
warrior. ‘These were as follows: upon the right cheek, and temple, a 
large snake ; from the under lip a pole passed over the nose, and between 
the eyes to the top of his forehead, ornamented at every quarter of an 
inch with round marks, representing scalps; upon the left cheek two 
lances, crossing each other; and on the lower jaw the head of a wild 
boar. All these figures were executed with remarkable neatness.'' 

Heckewelder (p. 206) describes the process which he once saw. 
It was done quickly and caused little pain. The designs were 
drawn on the skin with a powder made of burnt poplar bark. The 
operator, with a small stick, a little larger than a common match, 
to the end of which needles were fastened, quickly pricked over 
the whole so that blood was drawn, then a coat of the powder was 
rubbed on and left to dry, He also states that before the whites 
came they used sharp flint stones, or the sharp tecth of a fish, 

Loskiel? writes : 

‘©The most singular part of these ornaments is displayed in figures 
made by scarification, representing serpents, birds, and other creatures. 
The operation being performed with a needle, gunpowder is rubbed into 

И, , р, 206, 

EPL п, ch. xii, p. 185. 

3 ffüory ef the Mission of the. United Brethren among ihe Judians of North Am- 
erica; London, 1794, pt. !, pp. 49, 52. 
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the puncture, and sometimes the whole upper part of their bodies is filled 
with these drawings ; they appear ata distince to wear a harness. Some- 
times by these decorations they acquired a particular appellation, by 
which their pride is exceedingly gratified. “hus a- captain of the Iro- 
quois, whose breast was all covered with black scarifications, was called 
the Black Prince: The intent of these ornaments is not to please others, 
but to give themselves a courageous and formidable appearance. '' 

'! Very few of the Delaware and Iroquois women think it decent to 
imitate the men in scarifying their skin," 

He also! gives a long description of the idols (manrfos) of these 
tribes, which depicts them to be exactly the same as the sens of 
Haiti. 

New ExGcuaxp anD THE British PROVINCES. — Tattooing was 
probably practised by all the tribes in New England and eastern 
Canada, but details are lacking. Wood? speaks of it “ hereabouts,” 
and LeClereq® mentions it among the Micmac. Lescarbot denies 
it however. 

There are some prints and illustrations which show tattooing in 
this district. 

The fact that the Jesuit Relations, Pothene, and Sagard seem 
to imply that tattooing was common here has already been alluded to. 

It is worthy of notice that dramding for crime was occasionally 
recorded in New Hampshire. This was probably tattooing, like 
the supposed case of Pramdimg in southern California, Oviedo (p. 
204) uses once the equivalent of " branded," "ironed" (/erraido), 
for tattooing where the process is described. In 1818 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature passed an act compelling the puncturing of the 
skin, and rubbing in some coloring matter on the inner surface of 
the upper part of the left arm, with the letters " Mass. S. P.," and 
the date of discharge, of every second-term convict Tattooing is 
old in New England, although as a punishment it was perhaps 
derived from England. 

One of the great difficulties in treating our subject is that details 
or even mention are so often absent when the practice must have 
been common, Even the slightest hint is sometimes of value. 





PL i, pp. 39, 40. 

New Englamd à Prospect. 

1 Nowell relation de fa Gaspene ; Paris, 1691. 
АМ. АНТИ. м. S, Ema, 
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WersT or TuE Mississippi, — Many of the. tribes west of the 
Mississippi practised the art, some elaborately. The Wichita of 
Kansas and Oklahoma covered so much of the body as to be called 
by the French " Pricked Pawnees," as already noted, Mr James 
Mooney writes me: 

“The Kiowa women tattoo a small circle on the forehead. It is 
called @eA-sep, ‘forehead sewing, or piercing.’ It is done, with no 
special ceremony, by expert older women. Wichita men and women 
tattooed formerly over a great part of the body. Osage warriors of cer- 
tain achievement were designated by special tattooing. The Mandans 
and others tattooed (see Maximilian; Matthews, etc.) ; | think all the 
Gulf tribes did. The cross with the Indians signifies the four cardinal 
points, The primary Indian motive in tattooing was probably religious, 
the next for tribal identification, after that for military designation, and 
last of all for ornament. '' 

Mallery' states that the Kiowa women frequently had small 
circles tattooed on the forehead, and (p. 395) Wichita men wore 
tattoo lines from the lips downward, They are called “ tattooed 
people." 

An Arapaho chief? Black Coyote, had seventy sacrificial scars 
made by order of a voice in a dream to save the lives of his children. 
The devices are parallel lines, crosses, concentric circles, and one a 
sacred pipe, and are on both breasts and arms. 

Col. H. L. Scott, U. S. A., writes me: 

"5T know the Mandans, Kiowas, Arapahos, Osages, Wichitas did it; 
the Wichita women especially made concentric rings around the breast, 
The Arapahos do not tattoo now on the breast as they did in 1819 and 
1846, and the custom has gone from their memory. Apache women of 
Arizona sometimes have four serrated. lines (^7 ^,^ 7^) above the 
nose, in the middle of the forehead. copy from my notes, made in 
1897, of conversations with Kiowa Indians in the sign language of the 
Plains : 

"When D (Iseco, a Kiowa) wasa boy, we used to see the Osages 
on the Arkansas, and the chiefs tattooed around the neck with a ring of 
points, then. another ring lower down, which came down on the chest. 
Only chiefs had that, and after they had struck an enemy. Most all 


! Zrnth Rep Bur. Am. Hih p. 395. 
1 Plate cv, p. $98, Frurfeenéh Ке), Янғ. Ят. ЕҒА., рі. а (Моспеу). 
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chiefs had it, The Kiowa and Kiowa Apache women sometimes had a 
ring(Q)or a cross (--) over the nose, and between the eyes. The 
Tawakanies, Wacos, Kiechies, and Wichitas tattoo. Those were the only 
people we knew who did, I never saw a Comanche woman dio it,’ "’ 

The term Arapaho is a Crow word signifying “ tattooed on the 
breast” Their tribal mark was three equidistant blue punctures 
оп the breast.! 

“In the sign language the Kiowa designate them [the Mandan] 
by indicating tattoo marks, stating that the women, and sometimes 
the men, tattooed the arms, breast, and around the lips.” Clark 
says the proper sign for Mandan designates tattooing on the chin, 
and lower part of the face; also that fifty years ago the Mandan 
women had a small spot tattooed on the forehead and a line on the 
chin, while chiefs alone were tattooed, and this on one side of the 
breast, or one arm and breast. It may be that the small tattooed 
circle on the foreheads of many Kiowa women is an imitation from 
their Mandan sisters, Matthews saw “a few old men of the Hidatsa 
with parallel bands tattooed on the chest, throat, and arms, but not 
on any other part of the body, or on any young or middle-age 
persons in the tribe." * 

Of the Omaha tribe Long writes : 

“The persons are often neatly tattooed in straight lines and in angles 
on the breast, neck, and arms. ‘The daughters of chicfs and those of 
wealthy Indians, generally are denoted by a round small spot tattooed on 
the forehead. The process of tattooing is performed by persons who 
make ita business of profit. ‘Their instrument consists of three or four 
needles tied to the truncated and flattened end of a stick, in such arrange- 
ment that the points may form a straight line; the figure is traced upon 
the skin, and some dissolved gunpowder, or pulverized charcoal, is 
pricked in , . . The operators must be well paid.''* [So all cannot 
afford it. ] 

A drawing made by Kurz about 1850, now in the Bern Museum, 
shows the sitting figure of an Omaha. The arms and face are 

божі іп dewrican Anthropologist, July-Sept., 1997, pp. 557-560. 

! Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians, Xenemfeemtà Asp. Bar, Ave, 
Erh. p. 159. 

3 Expedition te the Rocky Mountains, 1819, 1820, under Major S. H. Long, by 
Edwin James; London, 1825, val. 11, p. 8. 
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tattooed, and perhaps there is a necklace device, and also lines on 
the forehead, chin, and hand.’ A Chippewa woman (fig. 10, p. 13) 
shows lines on the chin. 

‘The Chippewa have tattooed cheeks and foreheads. Both sexes 
have blue or black bars, or from one to four straight lines to distinguish 
the tribe to which they belong. ‘They tattoo by entering an awl or 
needle under the skin and drawing it out, immediately rubbing powdered 
charcoal into the wounds."'* 

The’ female Mide’ of the Chippewa often tattoo temples, fore- 
head, or cheeks, for the headache or toothache. The operation is 
accompanied by songs and gesticulations to expel the demons who 
are supposed to cause the pain’ 

Of the Dakota the Rev. J. Owen Dorsey says: 

‘t In order that the ghost may travel the ghost road in safety, it 15 
necessary for cach Dakota, during his life, to be tattooed either in the 
middle of the forehead or on the wrists. In that event his spirit will 
go directly to the Afany Lodges."’* 

In one of the myths of the Nez Percés is found the phrase: 
“Once a rabbit had a human arm that he had taken from a body, 
It was finely decorated." ^ But Spinden* remarks that tattooing 
was not practised among the Nez Perces. 

Among the Mandan of North Dakota, Curtis? found "tattooing 
done by means of porcupine quills and charcoal was frequently seen 
on the right breast and arm of the men, and on the lower part of the 
face of women, This was always done by certain men to the ac- 
companiment of songs, the words of which were Assiniboin.” 

Formerly tattooing was more frequently practised among the 
Hidatsa than at present. Powdered charcoal was pricked in with 
a splinter of bone* Lean Wolf, second chief among them, had 
tattooed horizontal stripes, one-half to one-third inch broad, run- 





- Bushnell in American Anthropologist, Jan.—Mar., 1908, p. 11, fig. 6. 

VTenth Rop. Bur. Am. Elh., p. 405. 

Thid., p J95 

à Tenth. Hep, Hur. Am. Eth, p. 395- 

8 Spinden In Jour. Am. FM Lore, April-Sept., 1908, p. 154 . 

Nez Perce Indians, Afror, Am, AntArepolsgical Aiso,, vol. 1, pt. 3, 1905, p. 222 
t fhe North American fndian, чөй, ч, р. 343. 1909. 

* Kourib AeB Hur. dm. EIA., 1886, pp. 49, 52. 
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ning from the middle of the breast, round the right side of the body 
to the spinal column. The right leg and right arm were encircled 
by similar bands, between which were spaces of equal width. He 
professed not to be able to explain these marks, but he always put 
them on his pictographs.! 

Many of the Indians now with so-called '* Wild West shows " 
have their chests and arms covered with all sorts of tattoo devices — 
animals, figures, etc.,— probably done for exhibition purposes, and 
to gratify their love of ornament. 

MEANING, — According to Mr Holmes, "The aborigines 
throughout the western continent either painted or tattooed their 
bodies. In details they may have been governed to some extent by 
individual caprice; but there is evidence that they usually followed 
established and rigid laws of symbolism,” 

“When Indians now even make pictographs it is with intention 
and care, seldom for mere amusement." ? 

Among many tribes their totem must be tattooed on their bodies, 
and all strangers when adopted were marked with this tribal device, 
as the Quapaw a roebuck, the Chippewa a crane, 

An “adopted brother's" design bound two Indians to assist 
each other in case of need. Other patterns indicated achievements 
in war or the chase, who was their chief, etc. 

Vertical lines on the chin, which indicated a married woman 
among the Eskimo and the Indians of the Pacific coast, are found 
with the same meaning in Syria, Egypt, Tunis, among the Chukchi, 
in New Zealand, etc. 

A New Zealand minister, in a sermon recently delivered in Indi- 
ana, said: “Hushands, tattoo your wives. It is asure cure for the 
divorce habit. Put the tattoo marks on their chins,” etc.' 

It is a singular thing that these three vertical lines show mar- 
riage in such widespread districts. It may be accidental, but the 
fact is worth noting. 

So a cross meaning the four directions with Indians, or a round 


1 Бонтуй Кер. Бағ. Ят. ЖҮЙ., 1886, р. 64. 

! W, H, Holmes in Жана а/ Ят. Jadia pt i p 318. 
% МаЦету іп Tinik Ac. Dur, Ат. ЕІЙ,, р. 29. 
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spot, or a circle, or two concentric circles are very often found in 
the middle of the forehead among the Indians, and also in тапу 
parts of the world, The Hindu wife paints a pink round spot there 
every day. Ata New Year reception given in Bombay by a rich 
Parsee merchant, every European lady on entering received a coin 
impressed securely on that same spot by the host. When a Gypsy 
dancing girl in Egypt particularly captivates a rich admirer by her 
graces, he sticks a large gold piece on the center of her brown 
forehead. There are reasons for these spots selected, and the 
marks, 

The triangle again has a meaning in distant countries. In the 
Pacific it is an exceedingly common tattoo design, and symbolic,’ 
The Indian woman in White's drawing, already referred to, has a 
triangle on her forehead. When a Turkish baby is sick, a charm 
is placed upon it, consisting of garlic, alum, and verses of the Koran, 
all sewed up in a little triangle of blue cloth. 

It is impossible here to do more than hint at a few devices. 
The subjects are beset with difficulties and require careful discussion. 

The Seri Indians would not disclose to McGee? the secrets of 
their elaborate face paintings, for he saw no tattooing, 

Very few have studied the subject газету веет the Haida, 
for example, some authors simply say there is tattooing, others that 
there is but little; yet Swan's splendid paper shows all had elegant 
devices, often over the whole body. So with the Eskimo: from 
many writers one would infer the custom was occasional and of 
little moment. Gordon,’ who went into the matter with care, found 
the practice universal at least among the women of the Western 
Eskimo, and that the marks had a meaning, and there were often 

CokcLusioN, — The American Indian, gifted by nature with an 
exuberant imagination, yet made serious work of his mystic cere- 
monials and everything of a symbolic character. Tattooing would 
seem to be just the kind of art which would appeal to him, requir- 


‘See the writer's * Tathooing,”’ ete, Americam Anthropelegia, July—Sent, 1908, 
p. 385. 

! Sroenfeenth. Nep. Bur. Am. Eth, p. 166*, 

"Notes on the Western Eskimo, Trani. Dei. Arrhaleey Univ, Pa., ti, pl. 1. 
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ing fortitude in the operation, and preserving indelible marks of his 
tribe, prowess, mystic symbols, and also gratifying his love of 
ornament. 

This brief survey discloses a common practice of the custom 
over the whole of North America. 

Among some tribes, as the Haida, Iroquois; “Picked Pawnees,” 
Delawares, the tribes of Virginia, Louisiana, Texas, etc., enough is 
recorded to show with them a general elaborate practice of tattooing, 
often the whole body. 

The Eskimo still retain the custom as universal, as do many 
of the tribes on the Pacific coast. In the greater part of the United 
States, it, like the Indians themselves, has disappeared. The rem- 
nants left still west of the Mississippi have very little of it now, and 
often have entirely forgotten the neglected custom. 

Among the ancient natives in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central America, tattooing was general, if not almost universal. 
This is perhaps the reasonable inference from what has been written, 
but many things point to the same conclusion. 

The Indians did not look upon tattooing as a dishgurement, as 
do so many civilized people. They took pride in enduring the 
pain, They regarded it as enhancing the beauty of the fair sex, 
and the good looks of the braves, just as they did their body-paint- 
ing, to us so hideous. Certain devices could be worn only for 

iant deeds, other designs marked all slaves or subjects. Why 
should not every member of a tribe have borne the tribe mark if 
some did? A long study of the subject in other parts of the world 
discloses the fact that tattooing was and is in so many countries 
much more common than is supposed; indeed it is often universal 
where this was unknown to scholars. Boys and girls, too, them- 
selves and for one another, prick in littl: dots and patterns for 
“beauty,” to “show nerve," and to imitate. It must have been so 
among the Indians. The slightest mark is tattooing. It is a sub- 
ject which many writers did not care for or notice The striking 
extensive, startling figures were usually the only ones which attracted 
the attention and were recorded. 

Today there is still .an interesting and fruitful field for study 
among the Eskimo and on the Pacific. Much still can be learned 
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among the remaining Indians in the West and in Mexico, and per- 
haps Central America. 

There are. great difficulties in obtaining such information, One 
must understand the subject, know Indians well, and gain their con- 
fidence. Many things they do not like to speak of, or disclose, 
and they find it hard to describe, and to explain them even when 
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THE VARIOUS USES OF BUFFALO HAIR BY THE 
NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 


INTRODUCTION 

A T the present day it is difficult to realize that only 4 compara- 
A tively short time has elapsed since vast herds of buffalo 
roamed over the greater part of the country cast of the 
Rocky mountains, and that they traversed the region from the 
Mississippi to the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge, and from the 
pine lands of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi to the Great Lakes 
on the north. Evidently wherever buffalo were to be found they 
were hunted by the native tribes, by whom all the parts of the 

animal were utilized for various purposes, 

The hair or wool of the buffalo appears to have been quite ex- 
tensively used by all the tribes, and especially by those living east 
of the Mississippi. Quantities of it were collected, later to be spun 
or twisted into cords of which bags, belts, and other necessary 
articles were braided. Although the majority of the Eastern tribes 
appear to have used it extensively for such purposes, yet not a single 
object of buffalo hair work made east of the Mississippi can be 
traced in America, and only a few articles exist in Europe. 

Some three years ago the writer described two bags, braided of 
twisted cords of buffalo hair! One is in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at 
Oxford, the second is preserved in the British Museum, London. 
Both were undoubtedly made east of the Mississippi and may have 
been the work of some Algonquian tribe north of the Ohio. A 
description of these excessively rare pieces is included in the present 
article, thereby making it more nearly complete. 

As will be seen ín the following pages, the references to the use 
of the hair or wool of the buffalo by the native tribes of North 
America cover practically the entire habitat of that animal during 
pre-colonial days. 

l'he Use of Bufalo Hair by the North American Indians, Min, 11, London, 1909. 
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I — Tux Mississipei VALLEY AND. ÉASTWARD TO THE ATLANTIC COAST 

How far north in the Mississippi valley the hair or wool of the 
buffalo was used by the Indians is not known ; but in all probability 
it was utilized throughout the area. However, it is evident that it 
was used quite extensively by the tribes farther south — from the 
Illinois to the Natchez. 

The earliest reference to its use by the Illinois necessarily ap- 
pears in. Marquette's Relation.’ When he reached the villages of 
the Illinois, soon after the discovery of the upper Mississippi on 
June 17, 1673, he entered in his journal — 

'' Everywhere we were presented with Belts, garters, and other articjes 
made of the hair of bears and cattle [buffalo] dyed red, yellow, and gray. 
These are the only rarities they possess,"’ 

And later, when describing certain customs of the same tribe,” he 
made the interesting statement that — 

‘(when the Illinois depart to go to war, the whole village must be notified 
by a loud shout, which is uttered at the doors of their cabins, the night 
and morning before their departure. "The captains are distinguished 
from the warriors by wearing red scarfs. These are made with consider- 
able skill, from the hair of bears and wild cattle [buffalo]. 

Hennepin unquestionably referred to either the Illinois or to 
some neighboring tribe to the eastward when he wrote : 

'" The native women (Jes femmes saurayes) spin the wool of the 
wild oxen and make sacks to carry the meat smoked or dried in the 
т.” | 

In a letter written by the Jesuit Pére Gabriel Marest to Pére 
Germon, dated at "Cascaskias [Kaskaskia] an Illinois village, 
Nov. 9, 1712," * occurs this reference to the wool of the buffalo: 

u In addition to this [making rush mats] they are busied in working 
up the hair of the oxen and making it into leggings, girdles, and bags ; 
for the oxen here are very different from those in Europe ; besides having 
a great hump upon the back, near the shoulders, they are also wholly 

! ferust. Relations, Thwaites ed, val. 59, p. 123. 

TC Ibid, p. tay. 

3Pére Loum Hennepin, JMWewrel/e décemperfe alum feet grand pays minë dami 
i Amérigead, Utrecht, 1697, p. t9o. 

x Jecuit Belatiomt, wol. 66, p. 231. 
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covered with a very fine wool, which takes the place of that which our 
savages would obtain from sheep, if there were any in the country." 

These references to the making of bags by the Illinois or neigh- 
boring tribes are of more than ordinary interest. As has already 
been stated, the only known examples of work in buffalo hair or 
wool that were undoubtedly made east of the Mississippi, are two 
bags belonging to English museums. In form these closely resem- 
ble the bags even now made by the Chippewa and the Winnebago, 
of the upper Mississippi valley and near Lake Superior; but these 
modern specimens are made of twine or yarn obtained from the 
whites. 

The more interesting and valuable of the two examples is pre- 
served in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. It is typically Algon- 
quian in form; but unfortunately nothing is known of its history, 
when, where, or by whom it was collected. 

Both sides of this bag are shown in figure 75, The dimensions 
of the bag are: length, about 193; in.; depth, not including the 
fringe, about 83; in. It is an example of braiding, not weaving, 
and the twisted cords extend diagonally across the surface, which 
makes it impossible to distinguish between the warp and the woof 
elements. In forming the bag, two strips, cach about an inch in 
width and 837 inches in length, were made to serve as the ends to 
which the sides were attached: The fringe was formed by plaiting 
several cords extending from the lower edges of the two side-pieces. 
The sides were formed of the natural brown hair, while the ends, 
being somewhat darker, may have been dyed. The beads used in 
decorating the sides and ends are quite irregular in form, and are 
made of opaque white glass—one of the oldest varieties of trade 
beads used in America. 

In decorating the bag the beads were not attached to the sur- 
face, as is now the general custom, but were first strung on the 
cord. This method is referred to by Adair; unfortunately, how- 
ever, he did not specify the tribe or tribes by which the custom was 
practised, although he wrote of the general area east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio. According to this writer :' 


‘James Adair, Жету ә/ Аг Norik Anerian FIndtans, London, 1775, P 423. 
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Fin, 75. — Two views al a huffalo-hair bag in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
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"In the winter season the women gather buffalo's hair, a. sort of 
coarse, brown, curled wool; and having spun it as fne- as they can, 
and properly doubled it, they put small] beads of different colours upon 
the yarn as they work it; the figures they work in those sinall webs are 
generally uniform, but: sometimes they diversify them on both- sides. 
The Choktah [Choctaw] weave shot-pouches, which have raised work 
inside and outside." 

Nine years after Pére Marest wrote from Kaskaskia, Charlevoix 
visited that village, and in a letter there written, dated October 20. 
1721, likewise referred to the art of spinning the wool of the buffalo 
as practised by the women of the Kaskaskia tribe. 

He says in part :' 

‘©The women are very neat handed and industrious. ‘They spin the 
wool of the buffalo which they make as fine as that of English sheep. . . . 
Of this they manufacture stuffs which are dyed black, yellow, or a dark 
red.*' 

A bag somewhat similiar to the Pitt-Rivers specimen is in the 
Christie collection in the British Museum. It is braided of twisted 
cords of buffalo hair, decorated with simular white, opaque glass 
beads, The sides of this bag, however, were dyed a dark red, 
Very little of the color now remains, but sufficient to verify Charle- 
voix's reference to "stuffs which are dyed . . . dark red," made 
by the Kaskaskia. And this seems to strengthen the theory that 
the two bags, the one in Oxford, the other in London, were the 
work of the Illinois. 

In several localities, either within or adjacent to the Kaskaskia 
or Illinois country, many fragments of large earthen pans, or shallow 
vessels, have been discovered in the vicinity of salt springs. Many 
of these fragments bear on their outer, or convex, surfaces the im- 
pint of woven or braided fiber of varying degrees of coarseness. 
Some are very fine and close, while in others the impressions repre- 
sent a coarse, open mesh. Although it is not possible to say defi- 
nitely, it is highly probable that the cloths impressed on the 
pottery vessels were made of the hair of the buffalo. 

Many varieties of cloth, some unusually fine, had been im- 
pressed on fragments of large pottery vessels discovered by the 
| ACharlevoix, Journal sf a Voyage to North America, Loudon, 1761, vol. 1, p. 233. 
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writer near Kimmswick, Jefferson county, Missouri, during the 
autumn of 1902. These are now deposited partly in the Anthro- 
pological Museum of the University of California and partly in the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University.’ 

Examples of charred cloth recovered from mounds in Ohio 
exhibit the same diagonal braiding as the bags in the English 
museums, and it is not improbable that they are carbonized frag- 
ments of similar objects. These have already been illustrated.” 

Some distance below the Kaskaskia, on the right bank of the 
Mississippi and not far from the mouth of the Arkansas, were the 
villages of the Quapaw,* These were the Cappas of Joutel, by 
whom they were seen in 1683. Regarding the women of the tribe, 
he wrote thus: 

*'"T'hose women have their faces still more disfigured than the others 
we had seen before: for they make several streaks or scars on them, 
whereas the others had but one. They adorn themselves with little locks 
of fine red hair, which they make fast to their ears, in the nature of 
pendants." * 

Although, unfortunately, the sort of hair is not specified, its 
nature is at once suggested by the following entry in the old manu- 
script Catalogue of the Sloane Collection in the British Museum, 
written before 1750: 

“4 із16. "The same [buffalo] hair dyed red and. yellow tyed in. tufts 
on a string as an ornament for the Carolina Indians.'' 


Again, it has been recorded of the Southern tribes in general that : 


'D. L Bashnell, Jr, Primitive Salt Making im the Mississippl Valley, — I, Afan, 
13, London, 1907, IL Ihid., 3s, 1908. 

? Holmes, Prehistoric Textile Art of Eastern United States, Thirteenth Rep. Aur, 
Am. Er, p. 38, pl vit. In pl, 1x are shown fragments of cloth-marked pottery from 
Illinois. Also in Tiia Rep. Bur. Ami. Eth,, Prebistoric Textile Fabrics, Bg. $o, p. 
дб; терсемтіе the impression of a similar cloth: from ancient pottery discovered in Ten- 
nessee. 

*0n the large map of the “Course of the River Mississipi, from the Halise to Fort 
Chartres, . . by Lieu! Rose of the 34% Regiment: 1765," a Kappas (Quapaw) 
village is located on St Francis river, near. its mouth, while another settlement of the 

same tribe is placed about go miles southward, on the right bank of the Misximippl, 1t 
is not possible, however, to give the exact location of the village visited by Joutel. 

“өше Journal, in French, Aisterinal Collections of Lowisiana, New Vork, 1845, 
pt- 5, p. 169. 
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‘““The women bore small holes in the lobe of their ears for their 
rings; but the young heroes cut a hole round almost the extremity of 
both their ears, which till healed, they stretch out with a large tuft of 
buffalo's wool mixt with bear's oil." 

In addition to the specimen mentioned above, other examples 
of buffalo-hair work were formerly in the Sloane collection ; but 
not one exists at the present time, The following entries are noted 
in the catalogue : 

"#1215 A rope for tying anything. Made of the hair of the head 
ef the American bufalo, Described by Mr Hennepin." 

"61536 A girdle made of Bufalos hair and porcupine quills," 

"1656. A pair of garters made of the same [porcupine quills] and 
Buffalos hair. From the same [Mr Dering of South Carolina]. '' 

The use of the hair by the Indians of the western part of Caro- 
lina, and also the occurrence of buffalo in that region, are men- 
tioned by Lawson, who wrote during the first decade of the eigh- 

'* He [the buffalo] seldom appears amongst the English Inhabitants, 
his chief Haunt being in the Land of the Messiasippi, which is for the 
most part a plain Country: yet I have known some kill'd on the Hilly 
Part of Cape-Fair-River, they passing the Ledges of the vast Mountains 
from the said Messiasippi before they can come nearus . . . Of the wild 
Bull's skin Bui is made. The Indians cut the Skins into Quarters for the 
ease of their Transportation and make Beds to lie on, The[y] spin the 
Hair into Garters, Girdles, Sashes and the like, it being long and curled, 
and often of a chestnut or red Colour.'' * 

Buffalo were also included among the “wild beasts of the For- 
est of South Carolina about 1750," and afew years later it was 

‘« The baffalo’s are sometimes found іп the mountains; but they are 
not near so numerous as they were a few years ago."’ * 

Consequently it is easily understood where the Carolina Indians 
obtained their supply of buffalo hair or wool. But this was not the 
reer re кй. 

* Lawson, fiery of Carelina, London, 1714, p. 115. 

V4 DeuriBtsn ef South Carelima, London, 1761. Reprinted in the Afisterical 
Cellecftoms of. South Carolina, compiled by B. R. Carroll, IN. Y., 1835, vol. 11, p. 250. 

“A Mart Description of the Province of South Carolina, Writtem in the pear 1763 
(by Geo. Milligen], London, 1770. Reprinted in Jini. Coll, S Car., vol tt, p. 482. 
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only kind of hair utilized by the women of the Carolina tribes. 
Lawson' wrote concerning them : 

‘ihe Indian womens work is to cook the Victuals for the whole 
Family, and to make Mats, Baskets, Girdles of Possum-Hair and such 
like. '' 

And again referring to the opossum :* 

‘© Their Fur is not esteem'd nor used, save that the Indians spin it 
into Girdles and Garters." 

But we are unable to trace the use of buffalo hair among. their 
northern neiglibors, — the tribes of. Virginia, — although it is diffi- 
cult to believe they did not make use of it. Probably bufalo were 
seldom, if ever, seen in the tidewater area, occupied by the Algon- 
quian tribes forming the Powhatan confederacy. But the Monacan, 
who claimed the country from the falls westward to the Blue Ridge, 
must necessarily have been quite familiar with the buffalo, and un- 
questionably made use of the various parts of the animal, as did the 
other tribes. 

Rasauweck, one of the principal Monacan towns, was situated 
in 1608 at the mouth of the Rivanna, Another town of the con- 
federacy evidently stood on the right bank of the same stream, a few 
miles north of Charlottesville, Virginia, Curiously enough, we know 
practically nothing of this tribe, even though it was quite populous 
and influential during the early days of the colony. 

Byrd, in describing the buffalo, said : 

"The hair growing on his Head and Neck is long and Shagged, and 
so Soft that it will spin into Thread not unlike Mohair. . . . Some 
People have stockings knit of it," * 

Buffalo undoubtedly crossed the Blue Ridge from the westward 
and traversed the country of the Monacans. They were probably 
to be found among the foothills of the Alleghanies until compara- 
tively recent time, When Albemarle county was first occupied, 
about 1730, “game of every kind abounded. Traces of the bufialo 
still remained, A trail is said to have run up Rockfish river to thè 

Y Op. cit., p. 188. 


t [bid,, p. таг. 
3 De Writings ef. Colone! William Byrd, New York, 1901, p. 225. 
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gap of that name. It is also reported that the old Richard Woods 
road closely followed a buffalo trail. A tract of land belonging to 
the Webb entry, sold in 1769, and lying on the north fork of the 
Rivanna, is described as adjoining Buffalo Meadow." ' 

Again returning to the Mississippi, we find references to the use 
of the hair by that most interesting of all the lower Mississippi 
valley tribes— the Natchez. Ina letter written to Père d'Avaugour 
by Pére le Petit, dated New Orleans, July 12, 1730, regarding cer- 
tain ceremonies and human sacrifices attending the death of a Nat- 
chez chief, occurs the following allusion to the use of a cord made 
of buffalo hair, This suggests the entry, No. 1215, in the old 
Sloane catalogue, previously mentioned. 

"After having danced and sung a sufficiently long time, they pass 
around their necks a cord of buffalo hair, with a running knot, and im- 
mediately the ministers appointed for execution of this kind come for- 
ward to strangle ћеш, ''? 

Another reference to the Natchez, of a different nature though 
of equal interest, is to be found in the work of Du Pratz, written 
only a few years after the letter of Pére le Petit. It reads thus: 

‘The infant is rocked not sideways but endways and when it isa 
month old they put under its knees garters made of buffalo's wool which 
is very soft, and above the ankle bones they bind the legs with threads of 
the same wool for the breadth of three or four inches. And these liga- 
tures the child wears till itis faur or five years old.''* 

Likewise Dumont alluded to the same tribe when he said : 

"They also spin, without spinning wheel or distaff, the hair, or 
rather wool, of the bison, of which they make garters and bands. ''* 

Lastly, we have this most interesting reference to the use of the 
hair by the lower Mississippi valley tribes, for among the objects 
collected by Iberville during his exploration along “da rivière dlu 
Mississippy en 1700," and which were to be sent to the court of 
Versailles, were “some ugly perforated beads and a skein of buffalo 
wool dyed and spun by the natives." 
^ AEdgar Woods, AIhemürlr County in. Virginia, Charlottesville, 1901, p. 22. 

t femi Relations, vol, 68, p. 133: 

"Гы Prats, ffisery of Lowiriama, Eng. ed., London, 1763, vol. 0, p. 163. 

‘Dumont, AMimoires HTintorigurs sur Ja Lowitiane, Paris, 1753, vol. 1, р. 184. 

' Mw York State Library, Bulletin $7, Sept., 1892, p. 335. 
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During the same year Iberville made his second journey north- 
ward, penetrating as far as the villages of the Taensa, a short dis- 
tance above the Natchez. It is therefore highly probable that the 
“ skein of buffalo wool " was obtained from cither the Taensa or the 
Natchez. 

Bearing on this question, Brackenridge wrote: 

“Tt is curious to observe, that in the instruction to [berville by the 
King of France, two things were considered of the first importance, the 
pear! fishery, and the Bugalo wasi Charlevoix observes, that he is not 
surprised that the first should not have been attended to, but be thinks it 
strange that the second should be neglected even to his time." 


When La Salle was at the village of the Taensa, during the year 
1682, the women wore, in addition to other ornaments, '* bracelets of 
woven hair."* These we may safely assume to have been braided 
bands, made in all probability of buffalo hair. Leg bands or garters 
were evidently made in a similar manner. 

Adair,” in referring to the Southern Indians, said : 

“The Indian females continually wear a beaded string round their 
legs, made of buffalo hair which is a species of coarse wool; and they 
reckon it à great ornament.” 

The French officer Bossu, during his tour through the Southern 
country, wrote from “Among the Allibamons the 28th of April 
1759," and described the duties of the women of the tribe *' as pre- 
paring their husband's meals, dressing the skins, making shoes, 
spinning the wool of the wild oxen, and making little baskets in 
which they are very well skilled and industrious." About the same 
time ( 1759) the Alibamu were living іп the vicinity of Alabama and 
Talla | rivers, about the present Montgomery, Alabama. They 
did not remove westward until after the close of the French and 
Indian war in 1763. 

Bossu's reference is of interest for several reasons; First, it 
serves as a connecting link between the tribes of Carolina and those 

i Brackenridge, "Brackenridge, Views of Lowisiena, Pittsburgh, 1814, p. 57. 

! Tontl, 4m deconnt of Monsicur de fa Salts Lasi Expedition amd Discoveries im 
North America, London, 1698, p. 86, 

53 Op. cit., P. 169. 

i Bosu, Jromb TAreugå Aai Puri af Norik Amerua Caled Louinama, London: 
1775, vol. i, p. 333. 
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whose villages were on the banks of the Mississippi; and again it 
probably marks the southern limit of the use of the hair or wool of 
the buffalo. 

Evidently the buffalo did not enter the vast forests of pine that 
extended for many miles northward from the Gulf, from the Missis- 
sippi to the Atlantic. This belief is sustained by the narratives 
of the De Soto expedition of 1539-1542, for during their years of 
wandering through the Southern forests the Spaniards do not appear 
to have seen a single buffalo. 

But bison appear to have been quite numerous a little farther 
northward until comparatively recent times. About 160 years 
after De Soto's journey, Lawson knew of buffalo in the southwestern 
part of Carolina, and as late as 1740 they were encountered and 
killed near Ocmulgee river in the present state of Georgia, This 
was during the expedition of Oglethorpe to the Creek towns.’ 

It is a curious fact that north of the Ohio, especially in the states 
of Ohio and Indiana, the bones of the buffalo are seldom met with on 
the ancient village sites, although bones of other animals are often 
very numerous. This would make it appear that buffalo had 
reached that region at quite a recent day, as they were often killed 
by the early settlers. 

There are, however, several references in early works which, if 
authentic, appear to allude to the use of buffalo hair by Indians at 
that time living withm the present limits of Ohio. 

In a work written nearly three centuries ago occurs this rather 
ambiguous statement: 


u They have also made description of great heards of well growne 
beasts, that live about the parts of this Lake [Erocoise] such as the 
Christian world (untill this discovery) hath not bin acquainted with. 
These beasts are of the bignesse of a Cowe, there flesh being very good 
foode, their hides good lether, their fleeces very usefull, being a kinde of 
wolle as fine almost as the wolls of the Beaver, and the Salvages doe 
make garments thereof." * 

If this Lake £roceise is really Lake' Erie, as some suppose, we 

! MS. Stow, 792, British Museum. 

"Thomas Morton, Mew Anglisch Canaan, 1632, in Force's Tracie, vol. 1, p. 66, 
Washington, 1838. 
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then have a reference to the use of the hair by some tribe or tribes 
in the northern part of Ohio. 

The following passage may likewise refer to the same general 
Area 

‘t Besides they use the hair or rather wool [of the buffalo] cut off 
their hides for garments and beds, and spin it into yarn, of which they 
make great bags, wherein they put the flesh they kill after they have 
cured it to bring it home to their houses; for their huntings are from 
the latter end of autumn, when the cattle are fat, to the beginning of 
Spring." ' 

Now, as this was written early in the 18th century, the informa- 
tion may Rave been obtained from some earlier writings, It sug- 
gests the bags of the Kaskaskia mentioned by Pére Marest in his 
letter to Pére Germon, previously quoted. 

From the numerous references quoted in the preceding pages, 
it appears evident that the hair or wool of the buffalo was exten- 
sively used by all the tribes living along the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as by the Southern tribes occupying the territory ex- 
tending from that river to the Atlantic coast. 

The woo! or hair was first spun or twisted into yarn preparatory 
to being braided into various articles, This native material was un- 
doubtedly used until European wool was introduced by the traders, 
consequently the oldest Cherokee and Choctaw belts and bands, a 
few of which are preserved in our collections, should be considered 
as being purely aboriginal in all respects save the maternal And 
some of the older examples, which we are likely to regard as being 
made of European wool, may actually be of buffalo wool, spun and 
dyed by the Indians. | 

It will be noticed that various references have been made to the 
use of red and yellow dyes by different tribes along the Mississippi, 
including the Illinois, Kaskaskia, Quapaw, and a tribe farther south 
— probably the Natchez or the Taensa. These colors, red and 
yellow, together with black, which is likewise mentioned as being 
used by the Kaskaskia, were probably the only native colors used 
by the Southern tribes. They are even now made by certain Indians 

| Daniel Coxe, A Description of the English Province of Carola., Reprinted in 
French, Ju. Col, La., 24 ed., pt. i, 1850, p. 248. 
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in Louisiana, and utilized by them to color the material of which 
baskets are made.' 


П. — THE. Mississippi VALLEY AND WESTWARD 

The Western Indians did not use buffalo hair to the same extent, 
or for the same purposes, as did those east of the Mississippi; never- 
theless, it was utilized by many tribes. 

Although we are not able to trace a single instance of its cere- 
monial use, or of its entering into any of the sacred dances enacted by 
the tribes east of the Mississippi, yet such use of the hair by the 
upper Missouri valley tribes has been recorded by various writers, 

Mr James Mooney, during his studies among the Kiowa, pro- 
cured a large body of data bearing on this interesting subject,* but 
unfortunately it has not yet been published. 

In describing the costume of Aaw-Sacita, or leader of the 
Okipé ceremony among the Mandan, Maximilian wrote : 

" His whole body is bedanbed with yellow, and on his forehead he has 
a wreath of bleached buffalo hair or wool hanging over the eyes.''* 


What the true signification of the buffalo-hair wreath may have 
been is not known; but we may safely assume that it possessed 
a symbolic meaning. 

Describing the dress of Numak-mahana ina certain Mandan 


ceremony, Curtis * says : 


‘. . . a wide band of brown buffalo-hair covering his forehead, collar 
and anklets of jack-rabbit skin, and a kilt of twisted strands of buffalo- 
hair completed his dress," 


Buffalo hair was likewise used by the Omaha in forming the dress 
worn by them in their Buffalo dance. A part of their costume has 
thus been described : 


‘See Bothnell, The Choctaw of Bayou Lacomb, Louisiana, Saullotie gf, Aer, Ani. 
Et&,, 1909. | 

3Mr Mooney's material on the subject will be included in his forthcoming 
memoron The Heraldic System of the Kiowa Indians, to be published by the Bureau 

"Maximilian, Prince of Wied-Neuwied, Jrareh inthe Jnterior of North America, 
London, 1843, p. 374. 

* E. S, Curtis, Jie "North American Indiam, vol. v, 1909, p. то. 
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Each of four men used to put the skin of a buffalo head over his 
head, the horns standing up, and the hair of the buffalo head hanging 
down below the chest of the wearer. It was over his forehead, as well as 
down his back, but not over his eyes, He also wore a necklace of the 
hair that grows on the throat of a buffalo. — 'T'wo Crows says that now some 
wear necklaces of ;24/*, that is, old hair, either of a bull or that of acow, 
which has been shed,'" 

In the Crazy dance of the Cheyenne, there were two leaders, 
“whose bodies and cheeks were painted with white clay, and whose 
ears were filled with hair shed by the buffalo, which was believed to 
confer strong *medicine ' powers," * 

The buffalo, and likewise its hair, entered mto many of the 
religious ceremonies and dances of thc Plains tribes, and more 
especially of those who lived in the upper Missouri valley. The 
migratory habits of the buffalo, and the return of the vast herds, 
must have caused them to be regarded by the Indians with a cer- 
tain degree of awe. Then again, many tribes relied on them for the 
principal supply of food, for their garments and utensils, and also 
for the material of which their dwellings were made; therefore it is 
easily understood why that animal holds such an important place in 
the mythology and ceremonies of the tribes of the plains. 

Much information bearing on this important and interesting 
phase of the subject may be gathered from the forthcoming work 
on the Kiowa by Mr Mooney, as well as from the monographs of 
the different tribes by Edward 5. Curtis. 

Another peculiar use of the hair of the buffalo by the Plains 
tribes was their habit of attaching it to their own hair to cause the 
latter to appear the longer. This custom has been referred to by 
many travelers and writers. 

“(Though all the far western Indians wear their hair long, the 
and the length of his queue, which is sometimes cked out with buffalo or 
other hair, till its tip reaches the ground, and is bedaubed with gum, 
grease and paint, and decorated with beads and other gewgaws,'' ' 

1), O. Dorsey, Omaha Sociology, Third Kep. Bur, Am. Eth., pe 348- 

! Mooney, Ghost Dante Religion, Sourire A Aep, Aur. Am. куй, МА р. 1033. 

3josiah Gregg, Commerce of Phe Prairies, New Vork, 1844, vol, 11; p. 311. 
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Fria, 76. — Head-dress of buffalo hnair. 


(U.S. National Museum, No, 167,145. ) 
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And again we find this rather general statement : 

u The central and northern Plains tribes part their hair in the middle, 
and confine it in two long tails, one over, or just behind, each ear. 
These pieced out with buffalo ar horse hair to make them longer, are 
wrapped with a long and narrow piece of cloth, or beaver skin, cut in 
strips, the folds of which furnish receptacles of which the Indians make 
great use." 

An excessively rare head-dress. formed of buffalo hair is pre- 
served in the United States National Museum (no. 167,145). Itis 


Bix | 





Еш. 7]. — Drawing by Friedrich Kurz, 1851, showing Hidutes head-dress, 


represented in figure 76. This object consists of thirteen strands of 
hair, each of which is about 32 inches in length, Each strand is 
formed of a quantity of hair held together by many small masses of 
gum, to which white clay still adheres. The thirteen strands are 
attached to a narrow band of beaver skin, to the ends of which are 
^ "CoL R. L. Dodge, Gur Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, p. 304. 
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fastened narrow thongs: these probably served to secure it to the 
head of the wearer, A metal disk, four inches in diameter, serves 
as an additional ornament, being attached near the top of the head- 





Fos. 78. — Shoshoni head-dress of buffalo halr, Collected on the Wind River reser- 
vatian, Wyoming, r921; oow in the American Museum of. Natural History, Kew York. 
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dress. Itis to be regretted that nothing definite is known concern- 
ing the history of this specimen, 

The resemblance between this head-dress and that worn by one 
of the horsemen shown in figure 77 is quite remarkable, This sketch, 
by the Swiss artist Friedrich Kurz, was made at the Hidatsa village 
at Fort Berthold, on the upper Missouri, in July, 1851." On August 
t of that year Kurz entered in his journal : 

ii The men in this village [at Fort Berthold] devote more attention 
to ornaments and fine appearance than the girls; the former devote 
especial care to their hair, and even attach borrowed hair to their own in 
long streamers ; but this is done only by men who count * coup.’ " 

A somewhat similar example was obtained from the Shoshoni on 
the Wind River reservation, Wyoming, in 1901 (fig. 78), and is now 
in the American Museum of Natural History, New York City (no. 
50-2344). It is formed of numerous cords of buffalo wool, held 
together by a peculiar gum. The extreme length is about 26 inches, 
while the width of the top is 6% inches, The long strands of wool 
are attached to a narrow band of beaver skin, to cach end of which 
is fastened a tuft of buffalo hair dyed red. 

Writing of the Western tribes in general, but of the "' Shiennes " 
(Cheyenne) in particular, it was said : 

‘They even regard long hair as an ornament; and many wear false 
hair fastened to their own by of an earthy matter, resembling red 
clay, and depending, in many instances, particularly in the young beaux, 
to their knees, in the form of queues, one on each side of the head, 
variously decorated with ribbon-like slips of red and blue cloth, or 
coloured skin. Others, and by no means an inconsiderable few, had 
collected their long hair into several fiat masses of the breadth of two or 
three fingers, and less than the fifth of an inch in thickness, each one 
separately annulated with red clay, at regular intervals.'’* 

The same author, in referring to the Teton Sioux, wrote: 

“Тһе hair is in great profusion, and is thrown upon the back in long 
rolls, but upon close inspection the greater portion of it is perceived 
to be false hair artificially attached to their own, the points of junction 

' Other sketches by this artist appear in vol. to, no. 1, of this journal. 

Edwin James, Am Account of an Expedition (By Maj- Stephen Н, Long), 
Philadelphia, 1823, vol. П, р. 180. 
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being indicated by small masses of clay with which the attachment is 
effected.” 

Maximilian wrote of the Minnetaree, or Hidatsa, near Fort 
Berthold, the same as described by Kurz : 

“They wear their hair in long flat braids, hanging down upon the 
back like the Mandans; sometimes it is plastered over with clay, and not 
unfrequently lengthened by gluing false locks to it.'' ' 

And in another place he said: 

‘They [the Mandan] encourage the growth of their hair, and often 
lengthen it by artificial means.'' 

The same custom was observed among the Arikara, by whom 
the separate locks of hair were held together by “a substance 
resembling putty." 

But it remained for Catlin to suggest a plausible explanation of 
the reason for this peculiar custom of lengthening the hair. He 

"It isa common custom amongst most of these upper tribes, to splice 
or add on several lengths of hair, by fastening them with glue; probably 
for the purpose of imitating the Crows, upon whom alone Nature has 
bestowed this conspicuous and signal ornament."' * 

Another method of dressing the hair was to arrange it in a 
single long braid, often artificially lengthened and decorated with 
metal disks or other objects. Describing the Sioux at Fort Pierre, 
Maximilian ® said : 

"These Indians let their hair grow as long as possible, and plait it 
behind ina long tail, which is ornamented with round pieces of brass, 
and often hangs down to a great length." 

Again, we find other tribes following the same practice : 

‘©The Comanches and Kiowas comb the hair back from the face and 
plait it, with additions, in a single long tail, ornamented with silver or 
plated buckles, and often reaching nearly to the ground.'** 

- —3 Maximilian, op op. cit., p. 396. 

1ТЫй,, р. 336. 

! Brackenridge, Firmo of Louinasa, Pittsburgh, 1814, p. 252. 

Catlin, Letters and Nolti on the Mannert, Curious and Comdttrens of the North 

American /nadtant, Phiis., 1560, p. 92. 


* Op. cit., p. 158. 
* Dodge, Our Wild Jndisni, Hartford, 1882, p. 3a4. 
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Fira. 79. — Buifalo-hair head. dfress in ihe U; S, National Muesum. 





Fortunately a specimen (fig. 79) 
answering this descnption perfectly 
is preserved in the National Mu- 
seum, It is marked ‘Ta-a-wash 
Indians, Green River, Capt. Gunni- 
son 1879." The extreme length of 
the piece is about 37 inches. It is 
made of buffalo hair, tightly plaited. 
Attached to it are eight german-silver 
disks,-and near the lower end are 
six old-style army buttons. No 
other example of this type of head- 
dress can be traced. 

Capt. Jonathan Carver! men- 
tions silver ornaments as used by the 
Sioux women on their hair. Bel- 
trami likewise speaking of the 
Sioux, alludes to “ paste buckles” 
attached to their hair. These are 
described as having been obtained 
from traders; but in all probability 
he saw only the small masses of clay 
or gum already mentioned. 

Quite an interesting reference, 
probably to the Indians of the upper 
Mississippi valley, is found in that lit- 
tle-known work by D'Eres? which 
reads : 

“The hair is plucked from the 
head, except a small portion on the back 
part the bigness of a man's hand; the 


hair thus left on is permitted to grow 10 


‘Travis tm Acrth America, Phila, 1796, 
p. 147- 
1A Pilgrimage in Ewroge ака America, 
London, 1828,' vol. r1, p. 182. 
! Charles D. K. D'Eres, Armoir;, Exeter, 
N, H., 1800, p. 98. 
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CHEYENNE HEAG ОЯНАМЕНТ ОҒ BUFFALO HAIA 


(U. 5, Nailonal Museum, Bo, 155,543] 
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a great length, and ornamented with silver broaches and feathers of various 
colours, from the crown of the head to the extremity of the hair.'' 

An exceedingly interesting head ornament in the National Mu- 
seum (no, 165,948) is shown in plate xix. It was collected among the 
Cheyenne, and is formed of a bunch of buffalo hair in natural color 
and a tuft of eagle down dyed green. The thong attached to the 
down is not dyed, but the larger one, binding the hair,*is colored 
red. A small bag of “ medicine" forms part of the ornament and 
is visible near the top of the specimen. The extreme length is 
about ten inches. Unfortunately nothing definite is known of the 
source of this rare piece, 

Halters and reatas were made of twisted cords of buffalo hair. 
They were evidently made and used by all the tribes of the plains. 
Catlin,’ writing of the tribes in general, says : 

The hair from the head and shoulders [of the buffalo], which is 
long, is twisted and braided into halters, '' 

The Pawnee? and likewise the Shoshoni,* made halters of buffalo 
hair. And farther north the same custom was followed, for it is 
stated : 

“The Assiniboins, Rapid Indians [Atsina], Blackfeet and Mandans, 
together with all the other Indians who inhabit a plain country always 
perform their journcys on horseback . . . They do not often use bridles 
but guide their horses with halters made of ropes which are manufactured 
from the hair of the buffalloe which are very strong and durable." ' 

Several such halters are in the National Museum. One ex- 
ample, made by the Comanche and collected by Dr E. Palmer at 
Ft Cobb, Indian Territory, in. 1865 (no. 6922), is illustrated in 
figure 80. This isan unusually heavy piece, being composed of four 
cords, each of which is formed of two twisted strands. Many simi- 
lar though lighter ones are in the collection, including a ** hair rope " 
from New Mexico, collected by Lieut. A, W. Whipple (no. 1442). 
This is composed of six cords, each of two strands; it is thirteen 
feet in length, but quite thin. 

! Op, cit., p. 399. 

VJ. T. Irving, Zndian Sbeteher, Phila., 1835, vol, 11, p. 156. 

3 Orieinal feurnah of Levis and Clark, New York, 1905, vol. iit, pp. 30, 31. 

! D, W, Harmon, /eurmal, Andover, 1520, p. 336. 
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An example collected from the Oto of Nebraska by J. W. Griest 
(no. 22,448), is braided square (sinnet); its length is about fourteen 


Fic. Bo, — Comanche halter of buffalo heir. | U.S. 
National Museum, No. 6922. ) 





feet. In addition there 
are several smal] but 
quite long cords in the 
collection. 

Blankets also appear 
to һауе been made of 
buffalo hair or wool, 
Writing of the Osage 
and neighboring tribes, 
Hunter says : 

“The hair of the buf- 
falo and other animals: is 
sometimes — manufactured 
into blankets; the hair is 
first twisted by hand and 
wound into balls,""! 

This agrees with a 
description of the work 
of an old man ‘among 
the Arikara, written in 
1811: 

'I was told one day, 
of an old Indian who was 
making à blanket; I im- 
mediately went to see him. 
To my surprise, I found an 
old man, perfectly blind, 
seated on a stool before a 
kind of frame, near which 
were drawn coarse threads, 
or rather twists of buffaloe 
wool, mixed with woifs 


hair; he had already made about a quarter of a yard of a very coarse, 
rough cloth, He told me that it was the first he had attempted and that 
it was in consequence of a dream, in which he thought he had made a 


! Jahn D. Hunter, Memoir 2f à Captivity, London, 1824, p. 285. 
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blanket like those of the white people. Here are the rudiments of 
weaving." ! 

Although it is not improbable that this was the first attempt of 
that particular individual to make a blanket, it is difficult to believe 
it to have been the first effort by a member of the Arikara tribe, 
although, of course, tanned buffalo hides served the purpose of 
blankets among all the Indians of the plains. 

A rare old blanket from the Wilkes collection, probably made 
by the Nez Percés, and now in the National Museum (2124), is 
formed partly ofa brown hair, which is evidently buffalo. 

Another example of old blanket, in the same collection, formed 
part of a Cheyenne scaffold. burial, It is made in part of a brown 
wool which appears to be that of buffalo. ‘There ts little doubt that 
the blanket was made by Indians. 

One of the earliest reference we haye to the use of buffalo hair 
alludes to the making of rug-blankets, but whether made by 
Spaniards or Indians it is difficult to say, It is found in Benavides’ 
Memerial, written in 1630: 

"The hair [ fe/o] is not like that of our cattle but curly like very fine 
fleece. Of it-are made very good migs." 

During the winter months the Northern Indians would place a 
quantity of buffalo hair in their moccasins to add warmth.? Other 
tribes made similar use of moose or caribou hair.’ Something of 
the same nature was mentioned by Radisson* as early as 1661 or 
1662, near Lake Superior. 

Buffalo hair was also used by the Sioux and other plains tribes 
to stuff balls and dolls for the children, Many examples of these 
are in the National Museum, Catlin, referring to the Mandan, 
mentions '"' their fine white saddle of doe's-skin, which is wadded 
with buffalo's hair." * A bunch of buffalo hair also served as a brush 
for applying paint in certain ceremonies among the Teton Sioux." 

(— 3 Brackensidge, op. «й, p. 283. 

f Tn Zasd of Sumihine, Los Angeles, 1901, p. 43. 

* D, W, Harmon, op. cit., p. 415. 

'Alex. Mackenzie, Fayage freu Montreal me the Vrars 2289-1793, New Vork, 
toz, p $s. 

* Peter Esprit Radisson, Forager, Prince Society, Boston, t885, p a12, 

i Catlin, op. cit, p 186. 

* Edward 5. Cartis, Neti Americo Indian, v, 1908. 
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When the early Spanish explorers first entered the plains of the 
Southwest, they marveled at the vast herds of buffalo which they 
encountered in their marches, and from the natives they learned to 
what extent the buffalo served them in supplying the many neces- 
sares of life. Іп опе early natration it is written : 

"The Riches of Quivira consist in their Oxen, whose Flesh is the 
ordinary Food of the Inhabitants, their Skins serve them for cloathing, 
their Hair for Thred, of their Nerves and Sinews they make cords and 
Bow-strings ; of their Bones they make Nails and Bodkins; of their 
Horn, 'Trumpets ; of their Bladders, Vessels to keep water in, and their 
dung when dried serves for fire,'' ! 

A like account is given with reference to the Tonkawa Indians 
of Texas: 

t Beside their meat, it [the buffalo] furnished them liberally what 
they desire for conveniences. The brains are used to soften skins, the 
horns for spoons and drinking cups, the shoulder-blades for casas 
[houses ?] and to clear the ground, the tendons for thread and bow- 
strings, the hoof to glue the arrow-feathering. From the tail-hair they 
make ropes and girths; from the wool, belts and various ornaments. 
The hide furnishes saddle and bridle, tether ropes, shields, tents, shirts, 
footwear, and blankets to protect from the cold.'' * 


A similar description is found in Gomara's history; and in the 
Relación Postrera de Stvola,! written in 1541, occurs another ac- 
count of the buffalo and of its great value to the natives. Among 
the various uses to which they put the different parts of the animal 
itwas stated that: “ With the skins they make their houses, with 
the skins they clothe and shoe themselves, of the skins they make 
rope, and also of the wool" . ... Here we have the earliest refer- 
ence to the ropes or reatas which, as has already been shown, were 
probably used by all the Western tribes. 

The various references and quotations brought together in the 

VRobt. Morlen, Geeyraphy Avctified, or a Description of the World, 34. el, 
London, 1693, p. 586. 

Е !' Meziéres MS, oz. 1770-78, cited by Dr Herbert E. Bolton of the. University of 
у Р 

*Hakluyt, Рруадут, vol. trt, London, 1600, p. 382. 

! Wimhip, The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1942, Fowrteenté Arp. Aur, Am. Frh., 
р. 570. 
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preceding pages will suffice to show how universal was the use of 
the hair or wool of the Bison americanus among the native tribes 
of North America, Many references to the different uses of the 
hair by the widely separated tribes have undoubtedly been over- 
looked, but enough has been said to show that it was evidently 
utilized for one purpose or another by a majority of the tribes from 
the Atlantic coast to the Rocky mountains, 


UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 





Fic. £1, — Buffalo, from en unpublished drawing by Friedrich Kurt. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE PIRO 
By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT 
IntTrRopucTion BY F, W, Hopce 


LTHOUGH known to history since the year 1540, few of our 
A Indian tribes of which representatives yet remain are less 
known at the present time than the Piro of the Rio Grande 

below El Paso, Texas, 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the Piro, who 
have been classed as belonging to the Tanoan linguistic family, con- 
sisted of two divisions, one inhabiting the Rio Grande valley from 
the present town of San Marcial in Socorro county, New Mexico, 
northward to within about fifty miles of Albuquerque, where the 
Tigua settlements began ; the other division, sometimes called Tom- 
piros and Salineros, occupying the desert stretch east of the river in 
the vicinity of the salt lagoons, or salinas, where it bordered the 
eastern proup of Tigua settlements on the south. The western or 
Rio Grande branch of the Piro was visited in 1540 by members of 
Coronado's expedition, in 1580 by Chamuscado, in 1583 by Espejo 
(who found them occupying ten villages along the river and in 
others near by), in 1598 by Oñate, and in 1621-1630 by Fray 
Alonso Benavides who relates that they were settled in fourteen 
pueblos along the river. 

The establishment of missions among the Piro began in 1626. 
In that year the most southerly church and monastery in New 
Mexico were built at Seneca by Arteaga and Zifiga (to whom are 
attributed the planting of the first vines and the manufacture of wine 
in this region), and during’ the same year missions at Sevilleta, 
Socorro, and probably also at Alamillo were founded. It js not 
improbable that the Piro of the Rio Grande, although said to num- 
ber 6,000 in 1630, had been already seriously harrassed by the 
Apache, for Sevilleta had been depopulated and burned in conse- 
quence of intertribal wars prior to the founding of the missions, and 

426 
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was not resettled until the missionaries arrived, Morcover, the 
fourteen villages along the Rio Grande occupied by the Piro in 
1630 were reduced to four half a century later. "This was due 
not only to the efforts of the missionaries to gather their flock into 
larger pueblos," says Bandelier, * but also to the danger to which 
these Indians were exposed from the Apaches of the * Perrillo* and 
the ' Gila," as the southern bands of that restless tribe were called." ' 

The area occupied by the Piro of the Salinas extended from the 
pueblo of Abo southeastward to and including the pueblo of Tabira, 
commonly but improperly called "Gran Quivira,” a distance of 
about 25 miles, The habitat of the castem Piro was even more 
desert in character than that of the eastern Tigua, which bounded 
it on the north, for the Arroyo de Abo, on which Abo pueblo was 
situated, is the only perennial stream in the region, the inhabitants 
of Tabira and Tenabo depending entirely on the storage of rainwater 
for their supply. In addition to the three pucblos named, Bande- 
lier has concluded that the now ruined villages known by the Span- 
ish names Pueblo Blanco, Pueblo Colorado, and Pueblo de la Panda 
were probably among the eleven inhabited settlements of the Salinas 
seen by Chamuscado in 1580, but at least three of this number were 
occupied by the Tigua, Juan de Onate, in 1598, also visited the pueblos 
of the Salinas, and to Fray Francisco de San Miguel, a chaplain of 
Ofate’s force, was assigned the Piro country as part of his mission 
district. The headquarters of this priest being at Pecos, many miles 
to the northward, it is not likely that much active mission work was 
done among the Piro during his incumbency, which covered only 
about three years, The first actual missions among the Piro pueblos 
of the Salinas were established in 1629 by Francisco de Acevedo at 
Abo and Tabira, and probably also at Tenabo ; but before the massive- 
walled churches and monastenes were completed, the village dwell- 
ers of both the Salinas and the Rio Grande suffered so seriously 
from the depredations of the Apache, that Senecii on the Rio Grande, 
as well asevery pueblo of the Salinas, was deserted before the great 
Pueblo insurrection of 1680. Prior to the raid on Seneci: by the 
Apache in 1675, six of the inhabitants of that village were executed 


(See Bandelier in Paperi of the Archaetlegica!l JInatitate af America, American 
Serica, tv, 1892, pp. 236-253, 268-292, 
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for the murder of the alcalde-mayor and four other Spaniards. 
Probably on account of the fear with which the Spaniards were 
known to be regarded by the Piro after this occurrence, they were 
not invited by the northern Pueblos to participate in the revolt 
against the Spaniards in 1680; consequently when Otermin, the 
governor, retreated from Santa Fé to El Paso in that year, he was 
joined by nearly all the inhabitants of Socorro, Sevilleta, and Ala- 
millo, These, with the former occupants of Senecu, who since the 
destruction of their village by the Apache had resided at Socorro, 
were afterward established in the new villages of Socorro, Texas, 
and Senecü del Sur (" Seneci of the South") in Chihuahua, on the 
Rio Grande below El Paso, where their remnant still survives. In 
attempting to reconquer New Mexico in the following year, Otermin 
caused Alamillo to be burned, because the few remaining inhabitants 
fled at his approach. Only three families remained at Sevilleta 
when the Spaniards retreated, but these had departed and the pueblo 
was almost in ruins on their return in 1681. 

The entire Piro division of the Tanoan family probably num- 
bered about 9,000 early in the seventeenth century. Now only 
about sixty individuals are known to survive, and although these 
still retain a shadow of their aboriginal customs, they are * Mex- 
icans" to all intents and purposes, and perhaps only one or two 
have any remembrance of their native language.' 

In October, 1852, John Russell Bartlett, of the international 
commission to determine the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico, visited the Piro and recorded a vocabulary of their 
language, from the original of which, preserved in the archives of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington, the accompanying 
copy is reproduced. The vocabulary has not hitherto been published ; 
indeed the only specimen of the Piro language previously printed 
consists of the Lord's Prayer, which appears in the Colección Polid- 
mica Mexicana gue contiene da Oracion Dominical (Mexico, 1860, 
page 36), reprinted, with some errors, in Bancroft, Native Rares, W, 
714, 18867 The Prayer follows : 

J See Fewkes, The Pueblo Settlements near El Paso, Teras, American Anthropol- 
таг, ТУ, 57-75. Jan.-Mar., 16502. 

i A pew edition of the Colección, ** en 68 idiomas y dislectos,'" was published bythe 

Sociedad Mexicana de Geografía y Estadistica, Mexico, 1888 ( 3t pages). 
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Quitatac nasaul e yapolhua tol hiy quiamgiana mi quiamnarinü Jaquie 
mu gilley nasamagui hikiey quiamsamaé, mukiataxám, hikiey, hiquiqui- 
amo quia inaé, huskilley nafoleguey, gimoréy, y apol y ahuley, quialiey, 
nasan e pomo llekey, quiale mahimnague yo sé mahi Капа rrohoy, se 
teman quiennatehui mu killey, nani, emolley quinaroy zetasi, na san 
quianatehuey pemcihipompo y, qui solakuey quifollohipuca. Kuey maihua 
atellan, folliquitey. Amen. 


Bartlett's vocabulary is prefaced with a note on the language of 
the Piro that is not without interest. It is here printed verbatim, 
together with the vocabulary, since this material is almost all we 
have pertaining to the linguistics of a tribe that played such an im- 
portant part in the early history of our Southwest. 


LANGUAGE OF THE Prros 


This vocabulary was taken down as given by two Indians, the 
principal of the tribe residing in the pueblo or town of Sinecu 
[Seneciá], a few miles below El Paso del Norte, on the western 
bank of the Rio Grande. Their names were Hieronymo Peraza 
and Marcos Alejo ;' the latter having received sufficient education to 
read in Spanish. The former was an intelligent man, though un- 
educated. Both were christianized Indians as all are who live in 
the Pueblos or towns. 

These men manifested much interest in our enquiries and readily 
answered all my questions, relative to their history, manners and 
customs; and particularly to their language. In every instance, 
each pronounced the word asI gaveit to them in Spanish, — This was 

repeated several times I (sir) order that I might get the true sound, 
which | pronounced and repeated until the Indians were satished 
and could detect no variation in my pronunciation and theirs. The 
word was then entered in the vocabulary, and again pronounced 
according to my orthography, In many instances I sounded cach 
syllable separately that no portion of it should be lost. When the 
list was completed, I began and pronounced each Indian word, to 
see if they could recognize it, which in most cases they were able 
"1 ¥éwkes mentions Augustin Allegro (cackque), Pablo Allegro (governor), Victorians 
Re OP TI Sepa eT and Dolores Allejo among the survivors of Senecá 
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to do, by giving the corresponding word in Spanish. Frequently 
they would exclaim, “ c/aro, muy clara,” clear, very clear, when I 
enunciated a word to their satisfaction, and on the whole they 
seemed much pleased in having their language recorded. They 
observed that with this vocabulary we might discover some of their 
tribe in other parts of the country, of whose existence they knew 
nothing; and one of them said, that, if he could only read, he would 
take down the English language as we had theirs, and so learn it. 

Believing that many of the long words were compounds, I endeay- 
oured to analyse them, by asking the meaning of separate syllables, 
or portions of certain words, but they could give no definition to 
the parts. Nevertheless, I entertain the belief that many of the long 
words are compounded of several, as in the word for mosquito, girn- 
lo-a-£u-ya-£ ; which if I (517) could be analysed would probably express 
the idea of the insect that bites, The names of colours white, black, 
yellow, blue cte., begin with ma, which probably may denote colour; 
but on making the enquiry what it meant, or what was the word for 
colour, I could get no information. 

A peculiarity which characterises the Indian languages of North 
America seemed to prevail in that of the Piros, vizt that the women 
pronounced words different from the men, or that there was what 
is known as the women's language. In several instances when 
questioning the two Indians alluded to, they spoke of the ‘women's 
language,’ and gave the word required in both the men’s and women's 
language. [n these examples, however, the only difference seemed 
to be that one was more strongly aspirated than the other, ога 
slight difference was perceptible in the accent. It was no greater 
than the pronunciation of the English language by educated and 
uneducated people. 

The aspirated sounds in the Piro language are very slight, 
so much so that they are scarcely perceptible in the enunciation of 
one of the men. The same may be said of the nasals, which are 
not only few in number, but very slight in utterance. No 152 — 
three, mów-tu; —and 168, to drink, ta-sóm-yau, are examples, and 
the only ones in the vocabulary of two, hundred [one hundred and 
seventy-five] words, The sound in these is precisely that of the 
French, won, and som. In gutturals, which abound in most of the 
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Indian languages, the Piro seems deficient as far as can be judged 
from the vocabulary before us. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies which so strongly character- 
ize the whole family of Indian languages, | am inclined to believe 
that in former times, when the language was exclusively spoken by 
the tribe, it possessed more aspirated, nasal and guttural sounds, 
and that they were more strongly marked than at present. But as 
it is now limited to a very small number, who use. the Spanish as 
freely as their own, these sounds have become softened and more 
allied to that language. 

The almost universal termination of ¢, is peculiar. When this 
appears, it is strongly accented, like the full French accented ¢. à 
does not appear, and w but once in the vocabulary, vizt, in the Goth 
word, wa-i-ve-na-¢ (morning); and in this it was difficult to say, 
whether the sound was nearer thev, ora, A appears but twice 
in our vocabulary i. è, in the 42d word, Arev-aa-¢ (house), and the 
56th, Aron-¢ [sic] (day), Іп both of these the sound was distinct. 
Nos, 56, pipa-hem, pipe (Span.); 81, wa-ss/a-¢ (Span. isla, island); 108, 
pa-lo-ma-é (Span, paloma, pigeon); 31, ¢-en-cuerpe-¢, (Span. cuerpo, 
body), are derived from the Spanish. In several instances an apos- 
trophe follows a letter. In these examples it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish to which syllable the apostrophized letter belonged, and as 
it seemed midway between them, the sound seemed better expressed 
by the manner in which it has been given. 


Piro VOCABULARY 


1. Man eye t4. Indian ; 

2, Woman Mam? people — a-fsr-Aen 
3. Hoy af-sant-¢ 15. Head fi-nem 

4. Girl poole 16, Hair ҙа-на-2 

5. Infant, child уш-ша-н2 17. Face ÉIa-Aéam 

6, Father, my = «efenm-la-Aa-c 18, Forehead tata. men 
7. Mother, my  cf-ent-Ava-<# 19. Ear баЛ-зо-Йеіт 
8. Нияһапһб, шу ғ/-а-тап-іға/-аа/ —— 20, Eye tsi-hio-né-gue 
о. Wife, my el-a-a-m' syun-e 11. Nose jus 

10. Son, my є{-л-т` єш-ї-ё 22. Mouth а+на- 

11; Daughter, my el-a-m'eu-i-sum-é.— 23. Tongue тен? 

12. Brother, my — el-a-m' Pa-pu-4 24, Teeth Tit уе 

13 Sister, пу | el-a-m' qu-gu-é 25. Beard tsa-fat- hb 
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26, Neck youl-wa-femt 
27. Arm Aia-Aem 

28. Hand а-г 

2g. Fingers man-Aio-mé 
30. Nails тан -їа-ї- А? 
31. Body ehen-cuerpo-2(Sp-] 
31. Leg Де-за-Аёт 
33. Foot а-м/н 

W- Toes ап-Ата-н2 

35. Bone teen. Ett 

36. Heart pesa 

37. Blood ГЕ 

18. Town, village mitoni 
39. Chief lai Feri feat -à 
4o. Warrior ak-fe-hen 

4t. Friend piye 

42. House Aron-na-< 
43. Kettle 31-[a-yem 

44. Bow Аш 

45. Arrow м-гі 

46, Axe, hatchet Aut-tsaré [Sp] 
47. Knife iet 

48, Canoe, boat tia-now-Aem [Sp.] 
49. Shoes м-р 

$o. Pipe pipa-hem [Sp] 
$1. Tobacco 5а) 

$2, Sky, heaven. va-fhof- ya-u 
$3. Sun pore 

54. Moon ië 

56. Star -Aios 

$6. Day Ағат 

57. Night owed 

$8. Light Ha-oe- à 

$9. Darkness na-mo-Aiómn-e 
6o. Morning Un PIG 
år. Evening gue-na-é 

62. Spring Aa-£e- Pu-na-é 
6}. Summer ha-lerp ¢ 

64. Autumn Ii -la-é 

65. Winter tda -Aei ti-i 
66. Wind Ana d 


69. Rain 
70. Snow 
71. Hail 
72. Fire 
73. Water 
74. Ісе 


75. Earth, land 


76. Sea 
77. River 
78. Lake 


79. Valley 
бо. Hill, 


Br. Island 
$2. Stane 
$3. Salt 
B4. Iron 
85. Tree 
86. Wood 
87. Leaf 
88. Dark 
Ед. Grass 
go. Pine 


91. Flesh, meat 


92, Dog 
93. Buffalo 
94. Bear 
95. Wolf 
96, Deer 
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па-а-лейап 
pan-wian 
an-y' fe-sal- $ 
fayi 

4-4 


aisit 
naf oit 
а-ға-ғ 
adiu 
Ж1-а-ус-на-ғ 


А«-Жст 
na-isia-2 [Sp. ] 
igent 
go-an^-d 
fó-ya-o-ná-e 
Ead) 
sa- de 
st-o-/? 
Ага-үет 
Lon 
Анан-2т 
fa-zpe 
ікм-2 
yo-tsan-fe 
Ao 
ЖШа-/Ғ 
piye 
it- leon -e 
а-уа-е 
a-Ezal 4-4 
a-fu-yua-à 
quen-do-a-fu-ya-4 
pe-tiun-lo-yan-é 
Ib eid 
а-у 
yo-né 
УАТЫ 
ia-fém e 
pa-lo-ma-é [Sp-] 
fu-é 
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iii. Sturgeon — — — 147. To-morrow Aue- 

112, Name a- Aia 148. Yes доѓу ё 

113. Affection Mta Pid Pe Fino 149. No Фем- о-у 

114. White ма-а-ітау-2 150. Опе ен-і-уй 

1165, Black па-зс-еп-е іт, Two WFN 

116. Red fd - Né 152. Three mömin? 

117. Blue қа-4гем-ғ 153. Four UE- Ri! 

118. Yellow па-за-ша-ғ 154. Five antan 

119. Green na-feensse-é 155. Six СЕ 

120. Great та-тоё 156. Seven teeta 

121. Small йїа-лр? 157. Eight dui-Hi-yhá 

122. Strong та-ітсе? 158. Мїпе йка-шей 

123. Young a-fsem-é i59. Ten ién-ya 

124. Old Pitat 169, Eleven (а-ы 

125. Good FElT - Hi - EIE 161. Twelve In- yN 

126. та-па-Йт-уг 162. Twenty MK n-le-vo 

127. Handsome ma-w 163. Forty wit-na-te-feo 

128. Ugly ma-fo-ye 1564. One hundred (4n-a-fe-/ro 

129. Alive а-г 165, Four 

13a. Dead pius hundred — mwmn-ffir-na-fa-feo 

131. Cold MIHI - mua -ya-e! 166. One 

132. Warm та-жяа-зї-ї?* thousand —f/-yo-fen-na-fa-feo 

133, 1 waded 167. To eat - a 

134. Thou e-bi4 168. To drink —  /a-són-yuw 

135. He uw ё 165. To run ha-me-zve 

136. We ma HIM 70. To dance hi-we-ee 

137. Үс Miis Tus d 71. To sing #а-уа-Ёд-Адї 

138. They td guy 172. To sleep Ла-уа-Ғи-тйо 

139. This dim 173. Tospeak Ял-/гғ-зй-уді 

140. That | E (74. To see Дің-апд-оҒ 

t41. All Ao-d£z-me 175. To love la - fu- hte 

141. Many, 176, To kill Шғ-Ан-пап 
much maot 177. То sit hel-en-d 

143. Who ft-ON 178. To stand Дејн 

144. Near Ae~-o- pe 179. To go het-onfo=pe 

145. To-day Aie-3¢ iĝo. To come  mt-el-e- yao 


146. Yesterday Arani 


much cold. "very warm. "sáu. The m with a dash under it is meant to 
denote a slightly nasal sound, as the same syllable would be pronounced in French. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT TYUONYI, NEW MEXICO, 
ІМ 1008! 
Bv EDGAR L. HEWETT 


T will be of interest to know that the work of the School of 
American Archxology in the Rito de tos Frijoles during the 
summer of r908 was a continuation of the activities of the 

Archological Institute of America commenced in that region a 
quarter of a century ago. The first work of the Institute in Amer- 
ican archeology was the sending of Mr A. F. Bandelier to the 
Southwest in 1881. The results of his activities there have been 
of the greatest service to all who have followed him in that region. 
I take especial pleasure at this time in acknowledging my indebt- 
edness to the distinguished scholar who blazed the way for all that 
the rest of us have been permitted to do. His reports are indis- 
pensable guide-books to the archeology of the Southwest, Вап- 
delier was the Pausanias of the Rio Grande valley. 

In this paper I shall endeavor, by extensive pictorial treatment, 
to enable the reader to see something of the environment which 
nurtured the peculiar type of culture that arose in this portion of the 
Southwest in pre-Spanish times. 

I desire first to call attention to the character of the country by 
which the Rito de los Frijoles is surrounded, The Pajarito plateau, 
lying between the Jemez mountains and the Rio Grande valley, is 
coveréd by a blanket of volcanic tufa which has been gashed into 
thousands of [fragments by ages of torrential erosion, Those de- 
tached masses have been further sculptured by the winds into 
castle-like battlements and the walls honeycombed with natural 
caves. Looking across this plateau from any eminence, the cye 

sees hundreds of these castellated buttes, geological islands, rising 
up бр a plain that has been denuded of all other portions of this 


Read at the annial meeting of the Archxological Institute of America, at Toronto, 
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covering. These masses present sheer precipices on the southern 
exposure of from fifty to five hundred feet in height, rising above a 
sloping talus which gives down to the dry arroyos of the canon 
bottom. 

Starting down the Rio Grande from a point opposite the Tewa 
Indian pueblo of San Ildefonso, let us notice the geological struc- 
ture of the rim of this plateau as it is presented to the observer in 
passing down White Rock canon. In places enormous masses 
stand out against the horizon line, along the base of which we find 
the cobblestone and gravel of the shore-line of the Miocene lake 
that once filled the basin north of Santa Fé, known as the Espaüola 
valley. Prior to the establishment of the Rio Grande drainage this 
basin contained lakes or marshes covering an area of perhaps fifty 
miles long by twenty in breadth, In the Santa Fé marls of the 
ancient lake bed we find fossil remains of the mammoth, the mas- 
todon, the three-toed horse, several extinct dogs, and vultures. 
Passing on down the valley of the Rio Grande, which enters White 
Rock cafion just below the pueblo of San Ildefonso, varying aspects 
of the geological structure of the plateau rim are to be seen. In 
the cañon opening into the Rio Grande at this point we encounter 
basaltic extrusions of recent geologic time. An example of this is 
seen at the well-known Black mesa, which rises boldly from the 
valley on the eastern bank of the Rio Grande just north of San 
Ildefonso. This is the Tuyo of Tewa mythology, the Sacred Fire 
mountain on which the Indians of Pohwoge (as San Ildefonso is 
called by the natives) built their pit-dwellings and lived through the 
historic sieges of the early period of Spanish occupancy, and to 
which to this day they make pilgrimages and present offerings at 
their ancient fire shrine. These black basaltic extrusions bear no 
geological relation to the yellow tufa formations that cover the 
major part of the plateau. That they are more recent in origin is 
shown by the fact that the under-side of the tufa cap is thoroughly 
baked at the point of contact with the basalt, showing that the vol- 
canic tufa was not laid down upon a cold surface, but that, on the 
contrary, the basalt has been thrust up from below at a time subse- 
quent to the deposit of the tufa, which belongs to a geological 
period very remote. The age of the New Mexico basalts affords 
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an interesting problem and one that is constantly being brought 
forward in connection with the question of the age of man in the 
Southwest. Geologists hold that the most recent volcanic forma- 
tions of New Mexico may not exceed from cight thousand to twenty 
thousand years of age. However, we find as yet no evidence of the 
existence of man in this region contemporary with the most recent 
volcanic activity, We are constantly hearing of specimens of 
charred human 

bones and char- 

| | red corn being 

мүт | found imbedded 

in the lava. Evi- 
dence of the ex- 
istence of man 
at this period in 
the Southwest 
would not be un- 
welcome, but it 
must be stated 
that not a single 
case of the kind 
above mentioned 
has been sub- 
stantiated by the 
facts upon care- 


ful investigation. 
Examination of 
these specimens 
has in every case 
shown that the 
material in which 
they are. imbed- 
ded is not basalt 
Fic. 82. — The northern trail. but a material 

totally diferent 

chemically, undoubtedly a fused adobe. Such specimens might be 
produced at any time by the burning down of a building in which 
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corn or human bones were in contact with adobe soil, The adobe 
fuses readily and gives a product which superficially bears consid- 
erable resemblance to basaltic Lava, 

Passing on down the valley of the Rio Grande, its gorge be- 
comes deeper until we reach the point at which the cafion of the 
Rito de los Frijoles enters. Here White Rock canon has a depth 
of nearly a thousand fect. It is not possible to enter the valley of 
the Rito de los Frijoles by passing up its gorge from the Rio 
Grande. The narrow passage is blocked by two waterfalls which 
have a leap respectively of about seventy and ninety feet. One must 
climb to the mesa top by the old Navaho trail south of the Rito, 
follow this a mile or two toward the mountains, and then descend 
by an ancient rock trail into the gorge at the site of the old Tyuonyi 
villages. Another ancient trail enters the. canon irom the north 
(figure 82). 

Of all the beautiful and romantic spots in the Southwest none 
Surpasses the Rito de los Frijoles (plate xx}, The part of itof especial 
interest to us is the lower five miles of its course, and of this por- 
tion a stretch covering less than two miles has the archeological 
interest which claims our attention at the present moment. The 
flood-piain in the bottom of the cafon nowhere exceeds an eighth 
of a mile in width. The streamlet which issues from the Jemez 
‘mountains, ten miles above, carries its waters during the entire 
year to the Rio Grande. It is never-failing. It has endured for 
ages through the progressive desiccation that has extended over 
the entire Southwest, leaving the valley of the Rito one of the few 
spots still habitable in a region long smce depopulated because of 
the failure of water, ‘The former populous condition of this plateau is 
attested by the myriad remains of. cliff-houses and ancient pueblos 
that occupy every valley and mesa top from the Chama river to 
the Cochiti and between the Jemez mountains and the Rio Grande. 

A glance at the structural map (plate xxir) will give a fairly clear 
impression of the geological formation of the canon of the Rito. 
The northern wall is a vertical escarpment of from 200 to 
300 feet high, rising above à sloping talus. The southern wall 
has a more gentle slope, is lightly timbered, and nowhere presents 
the long, continuous, vertical escarpments seen on the northern wall, 
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The ancient remains in the Rito consist of four community houses 
in the valley and one on the mesa rim near the southern brink of 
the cafion, and a series of cliff-houses extending for a distance of a 
mile and a quarter along the base of the northern wall. These 
cliff-houses are of the excavated type sometimes known as '' cavate 
lodges," but this term is one that should be rejected from the nomen- 
clature of Southwestern archeology, The excavated cliff-house is 
as much a true cliff-dwelling as is the pueblo built in the natural 





Fic. B3. — Alcovea in cliif, arigmally farming back rooina of talus puetila. 


cave, The true character of the so-called “cavate lodge’ has not 
been fully understood, Some of these excavated rooms have been 
used as domiciles independently of any construction upon the talus 
against the cliff, but through the entire Pajarito region, where this 
type of cliff-dwelling culture reaches its culmination, the excavated 
rooms were not generally used as independent domiciles: they 
served more often as back rooms of the houses built upon the slop- 
ing talus against the cliff wall (figure $3). In the Rito de los Fri- 
joles thirteen of these talus villages were identified and sufficient 
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excavation done to lay bare foundation walls 
establishing the existence of houses of from two 
to four terraces built against the cliff The 
series of panoramic views (plates xx, xxt, xxiti— 
xxv) shows the present condition of several of 
these talus villages, Mr Chapman's restoration 
of Group D (figure 84) shows that village in its 
original condition, (See also the ground-plan, 
figure 85.) 

Nowhere else are the evidences of the exis- 
tence of the talus pueblos so well preserved as 
in the Rito. Here we see not only the rows of 
holes in which rested the floor and the ceiling 
timbers ‘of the buildings, but in many cases the 
plaster is still upon the rock which formed the 
back wall of the house in front. Of the thirteen 
talus pueblos found in the Rito de los Frijoles 
some contained perhaps not to exceed 20 to 25 
rooms. The largest, shown in figure 84 as 
Group D, was a continuous house from one 
story to four stories high and extending along 
the cliff for a distance of 700 feet. Compare the 
map of village groups (plate xx), thè ground- 
plan of Group D (figure 85), the restoration 
(figure 84), and the photograph of this group 
(plate xxiv). Very little excavation has as yet 
been done in the talus pueblos, The uncover- 
ing of all these ancient villages will be a work 
of great interest and will extend over several 
seasons. Whether each separate village repre- 
sents the abode of a single clan or whether their 
separation is merely dependent upon the struc- 
ture of the cliff is yet to be determined. 

The principal focus of population in the Rito 
de los Frijoles was the great community house 
of Tyuonyi, This was a terraced structure, 
roughly circular in form (see plan, figure 86) It 
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was built of blocks of the volcanic tufa, and the amount of debris 
indicates that it was a three-story pueblo, Unlike the majority of 
the large community houses of this region, this building is same- 
what regular in construction, Asa rule these buildings seem to 
have grown by gradual accretions, single rooms or suites of rooms 
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Fic. $6.— Ground-plan uf community bouse, Truenyi. 


having been added to the building to meet the needs of increasing 
families. Here there is a total absence of this irregularity of plan. 
It would appear that the entire building was planned and executed 
at once. The curving walls are not produced by simply changing 
the direction of the wall from room to room, The walls form curved 
lines. ‘The thinnest part of the structure was at the southwest, 
where there is a flattening in the roughly circular plan, due to the 
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nearness of the creek. On the southeast the excavations have laid 
bare the ground-plan of the building as shown in the drawing. Іп 
all 44 rooms have been excavated in this building. 

The detailed description of the building, its architecture and 
appurtenances, is reserved for the report to follow the excava- 
tions of the 
5eason of 
"ооо, when a 
much larger 
area will have 
been  uncov- 
ered.’ At pre- 
E| sentit may be 
E | observed that 
P| the building is 
not so well 
constructed 
as others that 
have been ex- 
cavated in the 
Pajarito re- 
gion, e. g, 
those at Puye 
and Tchirege. 
The walls are 
lighter, the 
stone hardly 
so well pre- 
pared, not so 

Fig. B7. — Entrance to court well laid nor 

so well plas- 

tered. Neither is the flooring so firmly made, The form of the 
building was well calculated for defense. The living-rooms were 
entered from the inner court by means of ladders ascending to 
the roofs and then through hatchways and by ladders descerfding 
into the interior, The court, so far as can be determined, was en- 
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tered by a single passageway (see pian) on the eastern side, This 
has been cleared (figure 87), It is of irregular width, varying from 
six to seven feet, the side walls covered with adobe plaster and the 
eastern or outer end provided witha double system of barricades. 
Posts were planted across the passage at short intervals, and out- 
side of this a stone wall partially closed, and, as occasion required, 
could be made to completely close the entrance. 





Fic. BS. — Excavated kiva. 


An interesting fact was disclosed by the excavation of the in- 
terior court, The construction of the building is such that there 
has been no wash of soil into the inner court, yet the exploratory 
trenches produced in every direction from the center toward the 
inner wall show an accumulation of soil in the court, since the 
abandonment of the building, of from two to six feet in depth, the 
greatest accumulation being against the wall at the southeastern 
part. A study of the environment of the pueblo reveals no means 
by which the soil could have been laid down except by atmospheric 
deposit, and the situation is not exposed to drifting desert sands, 
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being ina deep sheltered verdant cañon that lies between lightly 
timbered grassy mesas, 

One of the most interesting features of the archeological remains 
in this region is the kivas, the circular subterranean chambers which 
we know were the tribal sanctuaries. Three of these ceremonial 
rooms are found within the court of the great pueblo, one of which 
was excavated by us (figure $83), A few rods below the large com- 
munity house was found the largest kiva that has yet been dis- 
covered, It has long passed for a reservoir. The excavation of 
this structure lays bare a circular room almost 42 feet in diameter, 
lined with a double wall of tufa blocks. On the floor near the 
eastern side is the fire-pit known to the Tewa Indians as the sipapw. 
In the floor are seen the holes in which stood the four columns that 
supported the roof of the kiva, The method of roofing will be 
shown in a subsequent paper. The entrance to the kiva was 
through a trap-door in the roof which was probably placed at 
the point of intersection of the diagonals drawn from the columns 
supporting the roof. If there was an altar it probably occupied а 
place on the floor between the sipapw and the wall back öf the fire- 
pit, and was doubtless built in terraced form of stone and adobe, 
three or four feet wide, about a foot thick, and rising to a height of 
three or four feet. This conjecture concerning the arrangement of 
the altar is based on what is to be seen in similar sanctuaries now 
in use in various pueblos of the Rio Grande valley. It is not to be 
accepted as conclusive, for in the three kivas excavated by us in 
the Rito, the altar, if it ever existed, has disappeared, 

Inthe wall adjacent to the fire-pit is a horizontal tunnel (figure 89) 
forming a passageway from the kiva to a vertical shaft a short dís- 
tance outside the kiva walls (бриге оо). ‘This tunnel is somewhat 
more than two feet wide; its floor is a few inches above the floor of 
the kiva, and its roof, which was probably of wood, nearly four feet 
above the floor. On each side of the entrance was a stone post, and 
above, a heavy lintel of stone. The drawings of the tunnel and shaft 
shown in figures 89 and 9O give a type representation, certain 
features being shown as found and others being somewhat conjec- 
tural. The shaft itself was not large enough to permit of its being 
a practicable entrance, though the tunnel is of ample size. Inthe 
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great kiva here described two such entrances exist, one on the eastern 
and one on the western side. In no other kiva has more than one 
such entrance been found. The function of this feature of the sub- 
terranean ceremonial 
rooms cannot be re- — Ar ic — | IB 

garded as finally de- Е) AL, 
termined. Iltisa feat- 4 | 
ure commen to all 
ancient kivas, both in 
the Rio Grande and 
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but does not exist in = 
the kivas of the mod- — «f^ 
ern Pueblo towns, It 
is what Dr J, Walter 
Fewkes, in his report жезді 
on the excavation of Eh. | ns 
Spruce-tree House in "o SN Ұр — 
Colorado, describes as "RMPO {р 
a device for the venti- ШЕ... 20 | 
is < Ex ы Ето, 89,-- Імегісг оі kiva — ceremonial entrance. 
| ( Restored. ) 

pared to accept Dr 
Fewkes' determination, nor am I inclined to oppose any view of my 
own to that of the distinguished scholar who has long been my 
teacher in American archeology. I simply await further evidence 
on this interesting point, and for the present continue to call this 
feature of the kiva the "ceremonial entrance," Whatever may have 
been its function, it was doubtless the same throughout the Pueblo 
region, An examination of more than a hundred examples in 
southern Utah and Colorado, in the Chaco canon, New Mexico, and 
the Rio Grande drainage, shows that while this appurtenance of the 
kiva varied greatly in form and construction, the same principle pre- 
vailed throughout. In Utah two sticks are usually found in the 
shaft, crossed at right angles. 

In the Rito de los Frijoles kivas are found in three situations, 
viz, contiguous to the pueblos in the valley bottom, sunk in the 
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talus in front of the clifi-villages, and excavated in the walls of the 
cliff. It seems likely that each group or village possesses its own 
kiva, and this has an important bearing on the question of whether 
or not each of the seventeen separate groups of houses in the com- 
munity, outside of the great pucblo, constituted the abode of a clan. 
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There. is much to indicate that the dual system of tribal organiza- 
tion existed in the Rito de los Frijoles. It is probable that the 
great kiva above described was the sanctuary of either the Winter 
or the Summer people. 

A few hundred yards to the east of the great kiva is an object 
that presented an intricate problem. It consists of a circular floor 
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constructed of tufa blocks laid in concentric form. Many conjec- 
tures arose with reference to the function of this circular platform: 
that it could have been a threshing floor has been rejected for the 
reason that the natural earth, properly smoothed and beaten, forms 





Fic. or. — The great ceremormal cave, 


the best possible threshing floor in the Southwest. The solution 
that appeals most strongly to the writer is that this circular plat- 
form is what remains, that is, the floor, of the other tribal kiva that 
was built entirely above ground, as is the case at Santa Clara and 
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Fiù, 92. — Kiva in great ceremonial cave; after excavation. 


at San Ildefonso. and that its circular walls have been entirely 
removed. At a short distance farther down. the valley such a cir- 
cular stone building is still standing. Itis- not believed that this 
building is of aboriginal origin; indeed, the Kito de los Frijoles was 
occupied more or less for two centuries by Mexicans, We know 
that at one time it was the favorite resort of outlaws who found in 
ita secure refuge. It would have been natural for such persons 
to remove the ruined walls of a building such as has just been sup- 
posed, and with the stone to construct a similar building for resi- 
dential purposes near by, 

Another interesting feature of the archeology of the Rito de los 
Frijoles is the great ceremonial cave, situated high in the face of the 
cliff just apposite the upper pueblo (plate xxvi, Rgure 91). This 
cave is entered with considerable difficulty, all vestiges of its ancient 
entrance having disappeared. The cave has contained several 
rooms built against the wall, and back of these were excavated 
rooms. Inthe bottom ofthe cave wasa kiva excavated in the rock 
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floor (figure 92). This we cleared of its accumulated débris, finding 
numerous interesting articles well preserved because of their pro- 
tection from the elements. Specimens of matting were taken from 
the kiva in an almost perfect state ol preservation, also perfectly 
preserved grains of red corn were found. This is one of the few 
ceremonial caves found in this region. One long known to us is 
that called “La Cueva Pintada," or The Painted Cave, in the 
northern wall of the Canada de la Cuesta Colorada (figure 93). 
This cave has its walls covered with pictographs painted in red, 
white, and black. The ceremonial cave at the Rito has some 
features in common with the Painted Cave, but contains no wall- 
paintings. 

The problem of how the people of the Kito disposed of their 
dead proved to be an obscure one. It is stated by Bandelier, in 
The Delight Makers, that fascinating ethno-historical romance of 
the Rito, that cremation was practised. It is probable that this 
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belief was based on the traditions of the Cochiti Indians with refer- 
ence to the custom among their ancestors. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that ina large number of cases in this region where 
living tribes have claimed ancient sites like this as the homes of 
their ancestors, it is done for the purpose of assuring property-rights 
which these villagers have desired to maintain and which seemed to 
them to be strengthened by the claim that these were their ances- 
tral homes, Close investigation and the removal of the reason for 
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setting up such claim have in some instances brought about the 
repudiation by the Indians themselves of this tradition, Such was 
the case at Santa Clara with reference to the Puye, So traditions 
of cremation among the Cochiti people cannot be accepted as con- 
clusive in. their application to the ancient people of the Rito until 
there is some further investipation of the question of their relation- 
ship. Exploratory trenches carried in every direction about the 
great community house of Tyuonyi revealed no general community 
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Fic. 95.— Comer of cliff room, (Restored. ) 
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burial place such as we expect to find in close proximity to every 
great stone pucblo of this region. Toward the end of our exca- 
vating season, when we had almost decided to accept the cremation 
theory, a series of trenches through the talus in front of Group D, 
about two-thirds of the way down to the flood plain, and carried 
parallel to the cliff wall, disclosed a number of burials. It now 
seems likely that talus burial was the prevailing mode. — All the 
skeletons found were buried separately in the talus and were not 
accompanied with pottery or other utensils, Some excavations 
were made in the ruins of the small pueblos in the valley bottom 
below the great community house, and thirty-five rooms were 
cleared in the ruin on the canon rim south of the Rito. 

In addition to the excavations made at the Tyuonyi settlements 
during the season, a considerable amount of exploratory trenching 
was done at the ruin of Haatse, a pueblo lying on the mesa top 
south of Canada de la Questa Colorada, a distance of perhaps ten 
miles in an air-line from the Rito, Several rods of trenches were 
run also about the * Pueblo of the Stone Lions” on the Potrero de 
las- Vacas, about six miles in a straight line south of Tyuonyi 
(figure 94). Besides this a number of rooms were excavated in the 
pueblo. This site is especially known on account of the “Shrine 
of Mokatch " found near by, This noted shrine consists of a stone 
stockade inclasing the effigies of a pair of pumas, or mountain lions, 
which lie extended at full length side by side, carved in high relief 
from a great tufa bowlder in situ. Descriptions of it will be found 
in the works of Bandelier, Lummis, and Starr, and the latter has 
donc excellent service by preparing casts of the idols in plaster, the 
originals of which may be seen at his department in Walker Museum, 
Chicago University, from which a number of copies have gone to 
various museums throughout the country. 

The results of these various excavations will be described in the 
detailed report of the excavations at Tyuonyi, to appear in a subse- 
quent paper. Detailed description of the material found will also 
be made in a separate report. The excavations this season were 
less productive of material than those of former years, but the work 
will result in substantial additions to our knowledge of the arche- 
ology of the Rio Grande drainage. 
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Not the least of the results to be kept in view in all archeological 
work now carried on in the Southwest is that of the preservation of 
ourancient ruins. The foundation for this was laid in the laws for 
the preservation of American antiquities passed by Congress in 1906 
which, however imperfectly they have been executed by the depart- 
ments having control over the lands still under the custodianship 
of the Government, nevertheless prepare the way for the conserva- 
tion of the remains that are essential to the study of the history of 
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man in America. Тһе educational value of these fragments of cul- 
ture-history is very great, and it is only by making them accessible, 
opening them to the understanding of the public by the excavation 
of the buildings and the recovery of the articles buried therein for 
study and exhibition in museums, that their value can. be realized. 
So in all excavations made, not only the recovery of specimens but 
the preservation of all structural remains is kept in view, and also 
that these remains shall so far as possible be made to tell the story 
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of human history as it was enacted here, the life and customs of the 
people. With this end in view a. beginning has been made in a 
work, new to American archeology, which may be capable of quite 
extensive use in places that can be kept under adequate protection, 
viz., the restoration to their proper places in the buildings, especially 





Fis. 98. — Interior of cliff dwelling. 


the clifi-houses, of the heavier and more common articles of domes- 
tic use, Nowhere else can the articles recovered from the ruins be 
so instructive as in their proper relation to the houses and rooms in 
which they were used. Until absolute protection from vandalism 
сап be assured, it is of course unwise to so place the smaller and 
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more valuable articles. The reproductions from Mr Chapman's 
sketches illustrate our first attempt of this kind, In one of the best 
preserved cliff-houses of the Rito, the various articles of domestic 
use have been restored to their proper places. In the corner adja- 
cent to the door (figure 95) is seen the fireplace, with fire-dogs, 
comal stone, fire-screen, and cooking-pot in place as when in daily 
use, with the tinaja (water jar) and gourd dipper near at hand, In 
another corner (figure 9б) аге to be seen the meal-box with the 
necessary appurtenances for grinding the corn, i, e,, metates, manos, 
and macetas. In a small alcove room adjacent to the meal-box is 
seen the tinajon, or large storage vessel for containing the prepared 
meal, Above, near the ceiling and not visible in the sketches, are 
stretched the strings of rawhide on which are hung strips of drying 
meat, skins, etc. On one side of the room are the place and ma- 
terial for pottery making — clay, mortars, pamt-pots, smoothing 
stones, modeling forms, and vessels illustrating the various stages 
of the potter's art. It is believed that such a restoration will consti- 
tute a field museum of great value. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE WINNIPEG MEETING OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


)R twenty-five years it has been the policy of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science not to confine its 
annual meetings to the British Isles, Pursuant to this truly 

imperial policy a meeting was held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, August 
25 to September 1, 1909, This was the third meeting on Canadian 
soil, the first having been held at Montreal in 1884, and the second 
at Toronto in 1897. To the Winnipeg meeting the officers of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science were invited 
as guests, while a general invitation was extended to all its members 
and fellows, These invitations were not only very highly appre- 
ciated but also accepted by a considerable number of American men 
of science who are only too glad of an opportunity to attend a meet- 
ing of the British Association without being compelled to cross the 
Atlantic. 

By a curious coincidence the anthropological interests of each 
association are represented by a Section H, which had held its first 
meeting in Montreal—that of the American Association in 1882 
and that of the British Association in 1884. The sectional Presi- 
dent at Winnipee was Professor John L. Myres of the University 
of Liverpool. The full text of his address on “The Influence of 
Anthropology on the Course of Political Science" has appeared 
іп Манге of September 23. In it he emphasizes the double place 
held by anthropology in the general scheme of knowledge. On 
me one hand it may be considered as a department of хобіору, 
| raphy; on the other as embracing whole sciences such 
ая “ Е sociology, and the rational study of art and 
literature." From ancient Greece, the renaissance, and the 
periods of great discovery and colonization, numerous authors were 
cited “to show how intimately the growth of political philosophy 
has interlocked at every stage with that of anthropological science." 
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The history of the subject for the last fifty years shows how Euro- 
pean colonization and anthropological discoveries have united to 
establish a Matriarchal Theory of society as a rival of the Patriarchal, 
and then to confront both with the phenomenon of totemism. Anthro- 
pology may yet furnish the facts about human societies that will 
make it possible for the student of political science to measure the 
forces which maintain or destroy states. The address closed with 
a strong plea for an ethnological survey of Canada before it is toc 
late, 

The reports of various committees formed an important part of 
the program. The committee appointed to investigate the lake vil- 
lages in the neighborhood of Glastonbury reported that owing to 
the amount of work required in compiling and arranging the details. 
of the monograph on Glastonbury lake village, it was found inex- 
pedient to resume excavations this summer on the new site at 
Meare. The expenses incurred in the preliminary excavations car- 
ried on at Meare last summer have already been paid by Mr Bulleid, 
and consequently no part of the 5 / grant made by the Association 
has been expended. The committee have therefore to recommend 
that this grant be renewed, together with at least 30 /. in addition, 
With a sum of 35 / assured, and the number of private contributions 
already announced, the committee hope to make considerable 
progress in excavating the Meare lake village during the summer 
of 1910, Judging from the discoveries already made апа recorded 
(Tenth Report, Dublin Volume, p. 414), this new lacustrine site 
promises to be richer in archeological remains. than even Glaston- 
bury. 

The committee appointed to ascertain the age of stone circles 
have obtained evidence bearing on the probable date of the monu- 
ment at Avebury which is ascribed to the neolithic period. бес- 
tional and other plans of all the parts excavated have been prepared 
with great care and a large number of photographs were taken. 
The grant of the Association together with most of the money raised 
by subscriptions having been expended, the committee asked for a 
new grant of 75 4, and for reappointment with leave to invite sub- 
scriptions commensurate with the costliness of the excavations due 
to the huge scale of the earthworks, 
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The committee appointed for the collection, preservation, and 
systematic registration of photographs of anthropological interest, 
reported that, as no grant was made to it last year, and the balance 
in hand had all been expended, no additions to the collection have 
been made since the last meeting of the Association, as it is useless 
to accept prints for the collection if it is not possible to mount and 
store them. The committee, first appointed in 1899, has received 
nothing beyond the initial grantof 107% More than a thousand 
photographs have been received and mounted, while in addition to 
this, other collections, numbering some three thousand subjects, 
have been registered, catalogued, and made available to students. 

President Myres reported for the committees on excavations of 
Roman sites in Great Britain and on the preparation of a new edition 
of Notes and Queries on Anthropology." The latter will appear 
within the coming year. 

The committee on archeological and ethnographical researches 
in Crete presented the following interim report from Mr C. H. 
Hawes, who was able to return to Crete in the spring of гооо, In 
view of the important results outlined in this report and of the pos- 
sibility of a longer stay in Crete than Mr Hawes originally con- 
templated, the committee asked to be reappointed, with a further 
grarit. 

RrEvokr FROM Ma C, H. HAWES 

A piece of good fortune was met with at the opening of this season's 
work. During October, 1998, four skulls, two portions of other crania, 
and several pelvic and long bones came to light in the course of deepen- 
ing a well in the alluvial bank of an ancient river ten minutes east of 
Candia. The argillaceous deposit in which they lay had acted as a natu- 
ral plaster of Paris, and we are now in possession of human osseous remains 
of not later than the Middle Minoan I. period, in the most extraordinary 
state of preservation. Complete measurements and observations have 
been made upon these, and I hope to publish them at an early date with 
a comparison of those discovered by Dr Duckworth in 1903. 

In attacking the problem of how to discover or uncover the ancient 
stratum among the modern people, I have addressed myself to the task 
of finding out and isolating, if possible, alien elements of historical times. 
Representatives of Turkish and old Venetian families have been ap- 
proached, and genealogical, traditional, and historical information gar- 
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nered, with a view of testing them anthropometrically. For example, one 
village at which | am to stay this week claims to contain only descendants 
of Venetians who have strictly refused exogamous marriages. А small Ar- 
menian colony has existed in Candia since the Turkish occupancy in 1669, 
and inasmuch as the Armenoid type of head is met with in the eastern end 
of the island, whether of historic or prehistoric date, this little band of 
settlers is being measured. Albanian influence has been suspected in 
Crete, and rightly so, since for various reasons the "Turkish. Janissaries in 
the island included large numbers of these Europeans, and considerable 
mixture resulted. In view also of the Dorian occupancy of Crete and the 
belief in certain quarters that Illyria largely furnished the Dorian hosts, it 
seemed important to getat the Albanian type. Records of these and other 
peoples to be met with in the island were in my possession, but I was 
anxious to attempt the method of race analysis by contours of the living 
head. During my short stay at Athens I was able, by the aid of Mr Steele 
of the Lake Copais Company, to pay a flying visit to an Albanian village 
in the mountains to the northeast of the lake. ‘There, in the village of 
Martino, reputed to be the purest of five such, I measured forty individuals 
and obtained contours of their heads by means of an instrument which I 
had just completed. 

The problem has been attacked from another direction, What modi- 
fication of the cephalic index and the shape of the head has been effected 
by artificial deformation or formation of the head? I am indebted to 
Professor Macalister for calling my attention to the importance of this 
factor. It is a custom which is fr more prevalent than is dreamed of, 
and thousands of people in this island, mostly of the male sex, are un- 
aware of a custom which is universal except among the Mussulmans and 
the better educated minority of urban population. As to the reason and 
methods of such head shaping, | hope to enter into details in a separate 
paper, The first object was to gauge the effect on the cephalic index 
and the contours. At the outset it is necessary to distingnish between 
the results of intentional formation and involuntary deformation due to 
the lying on hard surfaces. For these purposes | am making comparisons 
between subjects who have and have not undergone head shaping, and 
between those who have and have not suffered from a pillowless infancy. 
Striking examples of the latter are to be found among the small colony of 
Epirote bakers, who, owing to the extreme poverty of their parents at 
home, the circumstances of which I shall enter into more fully elsewhere, 
nossess the most extraordinary and incredible head-shapes it has been my 
lot to see. Similar observations are being made upon the Armenian 
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settlement here. Observations on these two extreme forms of head will 
prove instructive in comparison with the results of similar, though modi- 
fied, treatment of the Cretan native: Further, whole families of Cretans 
are under observation, and measurements and contours have been. taken 
of them, including children who have and have not been bandaged in 
their infancy, from the age of fourteen days up. 

In addition to these researches which are in progress, | have been 
able to garner from a cave, where are carelessly consigned the bones of 
many a deceased Cretan of to-day after a short burial in the cemetery, 
some hundred bones from all parts of the skeleton, saving, unfortunately, 
the cranium; and thus a comparison is possible between skeleton and 
skeleton of ancient and modern times. Two collections of hair, repre- 
senting a series of shades, have been made for me by Orthodox and 
Mussulman barbers in Candia. 

Crete appears to me to be a more than ordinarily instructive and 
significant field of research, and | hope that in the short time at my dis- 

posal I may find answers to some of the many questions which open up 
at every turn, 

The committee to conduct archeological and ethnological in- 
vestigations in Sardinia reported as follows : 

Dr Duncan Mackenzie, honorary student of the British School at 
Rome, returned to Sardinia at the end of September, 1908, and stayed 
there till the middle of November. He was accompanied for part of the 
time by the director, Dr Thomas Ashby, and by an architectural drafts 
man, Mr F. G. Newton, student of the school. 

Their new observations have materially increased our knowledge of 
the two main groups of Sardinian megalithic monuments, the suragki and 
the “tombs of the giants." The previous year’s work made jt clear 
that the former were fortified habitations. Dr Mackenzie has now visited 
other examples and recorded variations of type and peculiarities of con- 
struction. ‘The most remarkable is the nuraghe of Voes in the Bitti 
district towards the north of central Sardinia. ‘Triangular in plan, it con- 
tains on tbe ground floor circular chambers with beehive roofs; the usual 
central chamber, and one in each of the three angles. ‘he entrance is 
on the south and leads into a small open court with a doorway at each 
side leading to the chamber at the base of the triangle, and another door- 
way straight in front by which the central chamber is entered. There 
was an upper story, now destroyed, reached by a stairway of the usual 
type. Exceptional features are two long curving corridors in the thick- 
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ness of the wall on two sides of the triangle, intended probably as places 
of concealment. Above them were others of similar plan, but both series 
are so low that the roof of the upper one is level with that of the beehive 
chamber on the ground floor. This skilfully planned stronghold must 
have been built all at one time; other large nuraghi were originally of 
simpler design, and have grown by the addition of bastions and towers. 

A new type of nuraghe was discovered at Nossia near the modern 
village of Paulilatino, in central Sardinia. It is a massive quadrangular 
citadel of irregular rhomboidal plan, with a round tower at each corner. 
These towers resemble the stone huts of the villages attached to some of 
the nuraghi ; they are entered from a central court-yard which here takes 
the place of the normal beehive chamber. 1t was partly filled with cir- 
cular huts, so that the nuraghe must be regarded as a fortified village 
rather than as the castle of a chieftain. 

The dwellers in these nuraghi buried their dead in family sepulchers 
popularly known as "tombs of the giants," Several writers had sug- 
gested that these tombs, with their elongated chamber and crescent- 
shaped front, were derived from the more ancient dolmen-type ; but 
hitherto there was little evidence to support this conjecture, only one 
dolmen being known in Sardinia. Dr Mackenzie has now made this 
derivation certain; he has studied ten important groups of dolmen tombs, 
most of them entirely unknown, which furnish a series of transitional 
types. In one case the chamber of an original dolmen tomb had at a 
later period been elongated so as to resemble that of a ‘ giant's tomb." 
In another example the large covering slab was supported by upright slabs 
at the cides and back ; and behind it there are traces of an apse-like enclos- 
ing wall, such as is characteristic both of the giants’ tombs and also of dol- 
mens in certain localities where giants’ tombs do not exist — for example, 
in northern Corsica and in Ireland. Dr Mackenzie also discovered a new 
type of giant's tomb in which the mound was entirely faced with stone, 
upright slabs being used below and polygonal work above. Another 
feature, hitherto unique, is à hidden entrance into the chamber at one 
side, in addition to the usual small hole in the center of the front through 
which libations and offerings were probably introduced. 

These results were described at a meeting of the British School at 
Rome in March igo9 (see А/Йетгит оГ March 27). An illustrated 
report of them will appear in volume v of the Papers of the School. 

Dr Mackenzie and Mr Newton intend to go to Sardinia in September, 
for six weeks, in order to continue the exploration of the island, The 
importance of anthropometrical work in connection with the problems 
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presented by the early civilization of Sardinia was pointed out in a pre- 
vious report of this committee. Mr W: L. H. Duckworth, a member of 
the committee, went to Kome last April and studied the collection of one 
hundred Sardinian crania in the Collegio Romano. He made about 1200 
measurements, and is preparing a report which will serve as a basis of 
comparison with any collection of ancient crania that may be obtained, 
In addition to these specimens, which have not been described previously, 
Mr Duckworth has examined about thirty Sardinian crania in the museums 
of Rome and Paris. He has recently spent ten days in Corsica, where 
he obtained valuable illustrative material, and hopes to take part in Dr 
Mackenzie's expedition to Sardinia in September next. 

The committee ask to be reappointed, and apply for a grant. 

Although the last report of the committee on anthropometric 
investigation in the British Isles was considered to be final as regards 
the method of anthropometric investigation, it was thought advisable 
to reappoint the committee to act as an organizing center to promote 
the establishment of anthropometric investigation among all! classes 
of the population of the British Isles. In this direction important 
work has been done during the last year. 

In October last, the secretary, at the request of Dr Rawson, the 
principal of Battersea Polytechnic, instructed lis medical officer in 
the method of carrying out measurements in accordance with the 
committee's scheme. 

The importance of installing anthropometry in public schools 
was brought under the notice of the Headmasters’ Conference on 
February t0 last, and their cooperation was asked. In reply, a 
letter was received from the secretary of the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence Committee, suggesting the issue of a short circular explaining 
the items of information that it was most important to collect. In 
response to tliis suggestion a memorandum was drawn up and sent 
out by the anthropometric committee to the headmasters of 107 
public schools. It is hoped that this action will result, in the course 
of time, in the general establishment of anthropometry in public 
schools, 

Measurements are now being carried out generally under the 
direction of the medical officers of the education authorities, in 
primary schools, and in a certain number of provided secondary 
schools. But there is still a wide field among secondary schools 
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for both boys and girls in which the committee could do good work. 

The 1908 report of the committee on antliropometric method 
has been issued as a-separate publication by the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute (price 15. net), This will make the scheme of the 
committee available, in cheap and convenient form, to all who pro- 
pose to undertake anthropometric work, and will insure the uni- 
formity which is so essential to make the results of different meas- 
urers comparable. 

The. committee. recommended that they should be reappointed, 
with a grant of 5 / for printing or typing circulars, postage, sta- 
tionery, etc. 

The work of the committee on the establishment of a system of 
measuring mental characters is going forward and promises to yield 
interesting results, but is not sufficiently advanced for a full report. 

The commtittee asked to be reappointed, and that a grant of 5 / be 
made to them for printing cards and for other inevitable expenses. 

President Myres reported for the committee to investigate nto- 
lithic sites in northern Greece. The work has been done by the 
Liverpool Arch:zological Institute. The mounds of southern Thes- 
saly are found to be the accumulations of successive village sites. 
This region was occupied by a neolithic population that formed an 
effective barrier between the Mediterranean civilization on the south 
and that of the Danube valley on the north, and lagged behind 
both. At the top of one of these mounds were found bronze age 
graves of an JEgean people. Only a few mounds have as yet been 
opened, while hundreds remain untouched. 

The papers presented covered a wide range of subjects. A 
majority of these are given in abstract. 

Miss A. C. Breton described '* Race Types in the Ancient Sculp- 
tures and Paintings of Mexico and Central America," The difer- 
ent race-types in the ancient sculptures and paintings found in 
Mexico and Central America form an important anthropological 
study. An enormous mass of material, evidently of many periods, 
includes: sculpture, archaic stone statuettes, the portrait statues and 
reliefs at Chichen Itza; the Palenque reliefs, and the series of mag- 
nificent stele and. lintels at Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan, Naranjo, 
Copan, Quirigua, ete. 
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In terra-cotta or clay there are the hundreds of thousands of 
small portrait heads and figurines found at Teotihuacan, Otumba, 
the neighborhood of Toluca, and other ancient sites. Larger clay 
figures have been found in quantities in tombs, as in the states of 
Jalisco and Oaxaca: these were made as offerings, instead of the 
sacrifice at a chiefs burial of his wives and servants. Small jadeite 
heads and figures, also found in tombs, show strongly marked types. 
If there are few specimens in gold, it is because throughout the 
country the Spaniards ransacked the tombs for gold. In painting 
there are the picture manuscripts, the frescoes at Chichen Itza, 
Chacmultun, and Teotihuacan, and a number of vases with figures 
from Guatemala and British Honduras. 

This material is now available for students in Mr A. Maudslay's 
Biologia Centrali-Americana — Archeology, Dr ©. Seler's collected 
works, the publications of the Peabody Museum, and the reproduc- 
tions of the Codices by the Duc de Loubat, also in the splendid 
collections of the Museum für Volkerkunde at Berlin, the Mexican 
hall of the American Museum of Natural History at New York, 
and the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 

Among distinctive types are: The chiefs in the reliefs at Xochi- 

t cross-legged ; the litte shaven clay heads at Teoti- 
ħuacan ; the tall, well-built priests, with protruding lower lip, of the 
Palenque reliefs; the fifteen. caryatid statues in feather mantles, of 
the Upper Temple of the Tigers, at Chichen Itza; and the sixteen 
stern warriors carved at its doors, these last similiar in type to some 
of the modern Indians of the villages near Tlaxcala. 

There are portraits of the Mexican kings on the border of a 
picture-map which represents the western quarter of Tenochtitlan, 
and of the householders in that part of the city. Of female types 
there are the painted clay figures of Jalises with compressed heads. 
Some of them have short, broad figures, others are slender, Both 
types still survive: The queenly women in Codex Nuttall-Zouche, 
and the women-chiefs of the Guatemalan stela:, belonged to a caste 
different to the obviously inferior women on those stela, fattened in 
preparation for sacrifice. 

Hetr T. Maler s most recent explorations on the borders of Guate- 
mala have given magnificent results in the finding of thirty-seven 
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stela at Piedras Negras, and at Yaxchilan twenty stel:s and forty- 
six sculptured lintels, The superb figures of warriors and priests 
indicate a race of men of tall, slender stature and oval face, with 
large aquiline nose, whilst the captives appear to be of a different 

A second paper by Miss Breton dealt with the “Arms and 
Accoutrements of the Ancient Warriors at Chichen Itza." Chichen 
Itza, in Yucatan, is as yet the principal place inthe region of Mexico 
and Central America where representatives of armed warriors are 
found. There was a remarkable development in the later history 
of the buildings there of painted sculptures and wall-paintings, 
mostly of battle scenes and gatherings of armed chiefs. 

The stone walls of the ruined lower hall of the Temple of the 
Tigers are covered with sculptured rows of chiefs, who carry a va- 
riety of weapons. Of the sixty-four personages left, half a dozen 
have ground or polished stone implements ; others hold formidable 
harpoons (two of them double) or lances adorned with feathers; 
whilst the majority have from three to five spears and an atlatl, or 
throwing stick. These are of different shapes. One figure has arm- 
lets. with projecting rounded stones. Some have kilts, «рогтапв, 
leggings, and sandals, Eleven personages have tail appendages. 
There are protective sleeves їп а series of puffs ; breastplates, helmets, 
and feather headdresses ; necklaces of stone beads; masks, ear and 
nose ornaments in variety. Small round back-shields, always painted 
green and fastened on with a broad red belt, may have been of 
bronze attached to leather, asa bronze disk has been found. Round 
or oblong shields were carried by two thongs, one held in the left 
hand, the other slipped over the arm. 

The two upper chambers of the same building have reliefs, on 
the door jambs, of sixteen warriors, life size. They carry a sort 
of boomerang in addition to spears and atlatis. In the outer 
chamber was a great stone table or altar, supported by fifteen cary- 
atid figures. Upon its surface was a relief of a standing chief, hold- 
ing out his atlatl over a kneeling enemy who offers a weapon. The 
walls of both chambers were covered with painted battle scenes, in 
which several hundred figures are still visible.. They carry spears, 
atlatls, round or oblong shields, anda kind of boomerang which 
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was used by the natives in Australia about eighty years ago. It 
was intended for striking rather than throwing. On one wall the 
method of attacking high places by means of long notched tree- 
trunks as ladders and scaffold towers is shown. 

The building at the northern end of the great Ball Court is 
evidently very ancient, and its sculptured walls have chiefs with 
spears and atlatls. The temple on the great pyramid called the 
Castillo also has warriors on its doorposts and pillars, with boom- 
стапрѕ, spears, and atlatls, and so has a building in the great 
Square of Columns. In an upper chamber of the Palace of the 
Monjes are paintings in which are men with spears and atlatls, and 
also spears with lighted grass attached thrown against high-roofed 
buildings. A survey of all that has so far been discovered at 
Chichen gives a vivid idea of primitive battle array. 

One whole day was devoted to papers and discussion relating to 
a proposed ethnographical survey of Canada. Mr E. Sidney Hart- 
land began with a “retrospect which told of the state of culture 
encountered by the French when they took possession of the ter- 
fitory in the seventeenth century and which reviewed the work that 
has been carried on since then by men as well as by institutions, 

Professor Franz Boas, whose investigations in the Canadian field 
of anthropology are of the first importance, summed up the “ Ethno- 
logical Problems of Canada." In the last twenty years a general 
reconnaissance has been made largely through the influence and 
financial aid of the British Association. The time has come to con- 
centrate attention оп specihe regions and problems. Many of the 
general problems embrace the whole of the Western Hemisphere, 
such, for example, as the wide distribution of Indian corn and the 
angular character of the art. The culture of the American Indians 
js remarkably uniform in comparison with that of Africa or Aus- 
tralia. The continent may be divided into the central, marginal, 
isthmian, and island regions. The Canadian aborigines belong to the 
northern marginal culture. The origin of the Iroquois is placed in 
the southern Appalachian mountains, although at the time of the 
discovery they occupied the lower St Lawrence. The Iroquoian 
languagė has nothing in common with Algonquian, Siouan, or 
Eskimo. On the other hand, it resembles the Pawnee and the tribes 
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of the Southwest. The blowgun of the Iroquois seems to connect 
them with the peoples of the Gulf of Mexico and of South America. 
The Iroquois therefore do not belong to the northern marginal cul- 
ture. The Cree (Algonquian) of Labrador have migrated as far west 
as Kamloops, British Columbia, and isolated Athapascan tribes are 
found along the Pacific coast. Lack of intensity of the Athapascan 
culture accounts for the readiness with which it is influenced by con- 
tact with neighboring cultures. The Alaskan Eskimo camein recent 
times from northeastern America instead of from Asia as was for- 
merly believed. On the other hand, that there has been close con- 
tact between Siberia and northwestern America is suggested by 
house forms and in other ways. One of the problems is to trace 
the northwestern limit of the use of pottery. 

An “ Ethnographic Study of the White Settlers" was discussed 
by Dr F. C. Shrubsall, who spoke of what was being done to im- 
prove the breeds of live stock and the varieties of grain in contrast 
with the lack of interest shown in the improvement of the human 
race. The speaker urged upon the Government the importance of 
taking preventive measures while the Dominion was still young as 
a means of avoiding the necessity of remedial measures which con- 
fronts the peoples of the Old World. 

Dr G. B. Gordon contributed two papers on American anthro- 
pology. The first of these was a review of the researches into the 
history of man on the North American continent that have been 
carried on under the auspices of the Government and institutions of 
the United States. He called attention to certain far-reaching changes 
that have been witnessed in the attitude of the educated classes, and 
especially of the institutions of learning, with reference to those 
studies that fall directly within the province of anthropology, changes 
which it is believed are destined to affect very profoundly those 
interrelated branches of learning, which, like history and sociology, 
are most directly affected by the anthropological method. These 
tendencies are made manifest by the history of anthropological 
activities in those quarters that are most influential in shaping edu- 
cational development and methods of research. 

The work of the Smithsonian Institution through the Bureau of 
American Ethnology has been a prominent factor in promoting that 
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interest in the study of the native races which has been carried on 
with successful results by the preat universities and museums of the 
country, Nothing in the history of anthropology is more significant 
than the present condition of archeological studies in thè great uni- 
versities as contrasted with that which obtained a few years ago. 
Until very recently the name of American Archeology was obnox- 
ious because it was foreign to European civilization. To-day in the 
same quarters the chief archeological interest lies in the prehistoric 
period ; and with a realization of the unity of all problems of human 
development comes a rapidly increasing interest in American Arche- 
ology asa subject of study, This is the condition of archeological 
science in American institutions of learning to-day; and asan index 
of this condition the Archæolopical Institute of America, which for 
many years has maintained schools at Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, 
has only last year established a similar school in New Mexico and 
is making an effort to establish another in the City of Mexico, the 
abject of these two schools being the study of American Archeology. 
After reviewing the work done by Harvard, Yale, Columbia, the 
University of California, the University of Pennsyivania, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Dr Gordon called attention to the services rendered to 
anthropology by private individuals, and paid a special tribute to 
Mr George G. Heye of New York, whose collections of American 
archeology and ethnology assembled during the last two years 
may be compared in magnitude and importance with those gathered 
during the same period by some of the larger museums. The 
results achieved in this instance may serve to indicate what may be 
done in American Archeology in à short time by one man who is 
sessed not only of the necessary means but also the necessary 
energy intelligently directed. These splendid collections are now 
being installed in the University of Pennsylvania Museum, where 
Mr Heye has been ‘elected chairman for American Anthropology 
on the Board of Managers in recognition of his conspicuous services 
to science. 
In similar terms the speaker referred to the archeological work 
done by Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde among the ruined pueblos of New 
Mexico, where a splendid collection of pottery and other art objects 
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was obtained, which hasbeen divided between the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York and the University Museum in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr Gordon's second contribution was based on his " Ethnolog- 
ical Researches in Alaska." In 1907 he made an expedition on 
behalf of the University of Pennsylvania Museum into the Kusko- 
kwim valley in Alaska to investigate the natives of that region, who, 
owing to the remoteness of their habitat from the white man’s in- 
fluence, preserve ina marked degree their aboriginal characteristics, 
The route followed was from Dawson westward by way of the 
Tanana and Kantishna rivers to the headwaters of the Kuskokwim, 
thence down the entire length of that river to the coast. In the 
upper valley of the Kuskokwim were found tribes preserving the 
characteristics of the widespread Dene stock. About seven hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river, Eskimo influence began to be 
felt; two or three hundred miles farther down, Eskimo customs had 
entirely replaced the native customs even in those communities 
where there was little or no mixture of Eskimo blood. The ten- 
dency of the Dené in this region toadopt Eskimo culture which has 
intruded from the Bering sea-coast is strongly marked, and shows 
that the Eskimo culture is the more aggressive and the more 
advanced. At the mouth of the Kuskokwim, the Eskimo commu- 
nities have retained in full vigor their peculiar customs and mode of 
life, because that part of the Alaskan coast has not been visited by 
trading vessels or by whalers. 

The general health and physical welfare of these communities, 
as well as of those on the Kuskokwim, were noticeably better than 
in those localities where the natives have been in continued contact 
with the white man's influence, as, for instance, on the Yukon and 
on Norton sound. At the same time the mental and moral state of 
the former population is decidedly better than that of the latter. 
All observations tended to show that the inhabitants of Alaska, 
both Dené and Eskimo, undergo physical and moral deterioration 
under the influence of civilization. 

Mr Charles Hill-Tout gave an account of his researches into 
the “ Ethnology of the Okanaken,” the easternmost division of the 
Salish of British Columbia: The subject was treated from the 
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standpoint of habitat and old settlements, relation of the common 
language spoken by the whole division to contiguous linguistic divis- 
ions of the same stock, material and social culture, totemism, evidence 
from material culture and language bearing on the ‘origin of the 
stock before the division into its present grouping. The linguistic 
evidence points to a connection with Oceanic stocks. Specimens 
of Okanakén myths were given, also an outline of the grammatical 
structure of the Okanakén dialect. 

Professor E. Guthrie Perry exhibited an interesting series of 
copper implements recently found together in the bed of the river 
at Fort Francis, Ontario, The fact that one of the pieces is tipped 
with silver leads Professor Perry to conclude that the material from 
which these implements were made came from the northern shore 
of Lake Superior. 

Another communication of special local interest was that by 
Professor Henry Montgomery on the “Archeology of Ontario and 
Manito 

Much of the seventeenth century's history of that portion of 
Canada now known as Ontario has been verified, and additional in- 
formation obtained about the Iroquois, Hurons, and Algonquian 
tribes, and also the earlier inhabitants by the archeologists Tache, 
Daniel Wilson, A. F. Hunter, and David Boyle, Some of the col- 
lections are in the Toronto Provincial University, others in the 
Toronto Provincial Normal School, the Dominion Survey Museum 
in Ottawa, and Laval University, Quebec. There have been several 
occupancies of the province. The following are the principal kinds 
of remains found: Marine and freshwater shell objects, bone awls 
and knives, arrowpoints, stone knives and scrapers, stone wedges 
and chisels, stone gouges, stone pipes, gorgets or banner stones 
(generally made of huronian slate), amulets (or perhaps ceremonial 
stones), pipes of pottery of many patterns, as well as vessels of pot- 
tery, the last being mostly broken. Mention was made of a large 
amulet or ceremonial stone nineteen inches in length, and made of 
limestone, which was recently found beneath the stump of a large 
oak tree the cross-section of which had two hundred and eighty 
rings of growth. The wedges, chisels, and gouges are of good form 
and finish, and are plentiful. All these objects of manufacture have 
been found on or near the surface of the ground. 
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Ossuaries or circular bone-pits, fifteen to twenty feet in diameter 
and six to eight feet in depth, have been discovered near Georgian 
bay and in a few counties bordering Lake Ontario, The reader of 
the paper referred. to his work in these ossuaries in 1876 and 1878 
in Durham and Simcoe counties, Articles of French manufacture 
occurred in some of them, and the crania in all are of the Huron 
form. Some ancient skulls found in other parts of Ontario were 
described as being of a very inferior type, the frontal portion be- 
ing extremely low and narrow, and the supernumerary bones 
numerous. 

Primitive paintings may be seen on the faces of rocks along the 
shores of a few of the northern lakes. It is not known by what 
people they were made. 

There are aboriginal tumuli in southeastern Ontario and also 
in the vicinity of Lake of the Woods and Rainy river. Already 
some interesting things have been obtained from them in the way 
of pottery vessels, and of copper and stone implements and orna- 
ments. Large oak trees grow upon some of these mounds, Опе 
long mound in eastern Ontario has been described as a '' serpent " 
mound, but the writer, by a personal examination of this mound, 
has not found satisfactory evidence that it was intended to represent 
a serpent. It bears very little resemblance to the famous Serpent 
Mound of Ohio. It is, however, undoubtedly artificial, and shows 
a relationship with certain mounds of the Province of Manitoba. 

The archeological remains in Manitoba may be regarded as be- 
longing to two classes, namely, those objects, such as grooved stone 
mauls and hammers, stone disks, arrowpoints, and broken pottery, 
found upon or near the surface of the ground, and, secondly, tumuli, 
earthen ridges, and house enclosures. The tumuli are sometimes 
of considerable size, and often have human skeletons with vessels 
of earthenware and implements, and ornaments of bone, shell, stone, 
antler, and copper buried within them. The specimens obtained 
from these mounds are usually few in number, but they are very 
characteristic and instructive in Manitoba and vicinity, Long, wide 
ridges of earth occur in the province, the largest found being about 
2000 feet long, 46 feet wide, and three feet high, Of the many 
examined by the writer one such ridge in Dakota measures 2688 
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feet in length. It is probable that these earth ridges were used for 
ceremonial purposes.’ 

Two kinds of burial mounds occur, and also mounds which were 
used as house-sites, only objects which were of domestic use being 
found in the latter. A burial mound, which the writer explored 
last year, had a definite structure of considerable interest. A burial 
pit, three feet and six inches in diameter and two feet deep, was 
found a little southeast of its center. The pit contained five human 
skeletons, one large earthen pipe decorated by a groove around its 
bow! and transverse grooves in the lower side of its horizontal stem, 
Its bowl is 214 inches across and 314 inches high. There were also 
with the pipe and skeletons a barbed flint arrowpoint, marine shell 
(two species) beads, one polished round stone the size of a very large 
marble, and a valve of the river shell wro containing some red 
ocher. The burial pit extended through the soil and down into 
the subsoil. Around the pit, and forming a circular area of about 
twelve feet in diameter, the soil consisted of a purplish solidified 
mass. Upon this and extending over the pit was a calcareous layer 
from three to six inches in thickness and about twelve feet in diam- 
eter. There were two large bowlders above the calcareous layer, 
and all were covered with the rich black prairie soil, Within this 
black soil, and about two feet above the calcareous layer, was à 
layer of yellow clay from four to six inches thick and about equal 
in extent to that of the calcareous layer covering the pit below. 
Usually in these mounds there is a variety of objects— shell pen- 
dants and necklaces, spoons, beads, bone armlcts, stone pipes, and 
pottery vessels. The two most characteristic objects buried with 
the human remains àre small pottery urns of coiled ware decorated 
externally eni а spiral furrow, and the straight, tubular, catlinite 
pipes. Then > shell beads and the Michigan native copper ob- 
jects are also somewhat charac ic, In addition to the three 
classes of tumuli and the ridges there are communal house-sites or 
large enclosures. The largest measured by the writer was 80 feet 
wide and 225 feet long. The wall of this enclosure is now about 10 
feet thick and 18 inches high. There are many cromlechs, or stone- 





1 aer Professor Montgomery's paper, Remains of Prehistoric Man in the Dakotas, 
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circles, in Saskatchewan, and probably some occur in Manitoba. 
Possibly the Arikara of Dakota were related to the builders of the 
more ancient of the burial mounds in this region. A copper wedge, 
a sheet of native silver and copper, an amulet and other speci- 
mens from Ontario, as well as many photographs and drawings of 
Manitoba mound products, were exhibited to the members of the 
Association. 

In * The Blackfoot Medical Priesthood,” Dr John Maclean 
defined medicine-men, or, to use’a better term, the medical priest- 
hood, as shamans, conjurers, doctors, prophets, and priests, and 
gave the different grades in the priesthood. The subject of initia- 
tion was dealt with, and the course of instruction outlined. Previ- 
ous to this the would-be medicine-man undergoes a period of 
voluntary seclusion, during which he fasts and sees visions. The 
dress and facial decoration of the fraternity was described, and the 
sacred numbers were explained. The subject of disease was treated, 
the Blackfeet being particularly prone to smallpox and tubercu- 
losis, ‘The causes of the diseases were discussed, especially thë in- 
fluence which the belief in evil spirits has upon the minds and bodies 
of the natives. The author then treated of the medicine-man in 
connection with religion, such subjects as animism, sacred stones, 
sacrifice, spiritualism, hypnotism, prophecy, and incantation being 
discussed, as well as medicine songs, charms, and amulets, Lastly, 
he ‘considered native medicines and remedies, and discussed the 
value of the work of the medicine-men among the natives, and the 
influence exercised by them on the native religion. 

The Western Hemisphere did not by any means monopolize the 
attention of the Section. In addition to the reports of standing 
committees, already noted, a number of papers were presented, and 
on a variety of subjects. Mr D. G. Hogarth senta paper giving 
the results of “ Recent Hittite Research," which confirm the theory 
that the original home of the Hittites was Cappadocia. The city of 
Boghaz Kai was the center of the confederacy, and contained the 
royal archives of the Hittite kings from the fifteenth to the twelfth 
centuries B. C. 

Dr T. Ashby presented a communication on " Prehistoric An- 
tiquities in Malta" Excavations have been conducted by the 
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Government of Malta on the Corradino Hill, in which the coopera- 
tion of the British School at Rome has been cordially welcomed, 
and its investigations assisted in every way; the supervision has 
been entrusted to the director of the School and to Mr T. E. Peet, 
student of the School, assisted by the constant cooperation of. Dr 
T. Zammit, curator of the Museum. The great megalithic build- 
ings of Gigantia, Mnaidra, and Hagar-Kim, which Dr Arthur 
Evans considers to have been buildings of a sepulchral character in 
which a cult of departed heroes gradually grew up, and other 
smaller prehistoric: monuments of the islands, have been carefully 
described by Dr Albert Mayr, though others have since become 
known, but excavation was needed in order that many essential 
facts might be ascertained, The investigation of the rock-cut һуро- 
geum of Halsaflieni, the architectural features of which imitate in 
the most surprising way those of the sanctuaries above ground, for 
the first time has produced an adequate series, available for study, 
of the prehistoric pottery of Malta; for from the excavations of 
Hagar-Kim but little, unfortunately, has been preserved. Dr Zam- 
mit and Professor Tagliaferro will shortly publisli adequate descrip- 
tions of the hypogeum and its contents. Of the three groups of 
megalithic buildings on the Corradino Hill, two had been already 
in great part excavated in the 'go's, and the complete clearing 
of the upper one, which apparently was of a domestic character, 
was the first work undertaken in May. Its plan is extremely irreg- 
ular, and much of it can hardly have been roofed unless in thatch 
or iF woodwork. A considerable quantity of pottery was found, very 
similar in character to that of Halsaflieni, and belonging, like it, to 
the late neolithic period. It has some affinities with pottery re- 
cently found in Terranova, the ancient Gela, in Sicily, but in many 
respects is unique. Many flints were found, but no traces of metal. 
A stone pillar was found in one portion of the building, some 2 feet 
8 inches long and about 10 inches in diameter, which may have 
been an object of worship. The excavation of a second and smaller 
group, nearer the harbor, had been already completed by Dr Zam- 
mit and Professor Tagliaferro; but a third, farther to the south, on 
the summit of the ridge, had never been examined, and it, too, was 
thoroughly investigated. An even larger quantity of pottery of the 
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same character was found, with flints and fragments of stone basins, 
etc. It approximates more in style to the larger megalithic build- 
ings of the island, and has a facade with a more pronounced curve 
than at Hagar-Kim, constructed of very large blocks, but much 
ruined. The interior consists of several distinct groups of rooms 
(often apsidal), not intercommunicating. The construction is of 
rough masonry, with large slabs at the bottom, and smaller blocks 
higher up; the walls begin to converge, even at the height (hve to 
six feet) to which they are preserved, as though to form a roof. 
Into one of the rooms a very curious trough has ata later period 
been inserted ; it is cut in a block of the local hard stone, 8 feet 9 
inches long, 3 feet 8 inches wide, and is divided by six transverse 
divisions into seven small compartments, which show much trace of 
wear. The object of it is not as yet apparent, Another more care- 
fully constructed room, perhaps contemporary with the trough, has 
its walls partly of large slabs, partly of narrow pillar-like stones. 
The floors of these rooms are sometimes of cement, sometimes of 
slabs. Many bones of animals were found, but only one human 
skeleton, and that in disorder and at a comparatively high level. 
The use of standing slabs at the base of walls, with coursed masonry 
above, visible in these buildings, finds its parallel in the “ giants’ 
tombs’ at Sardinia, the prehistoric huts of Lampedusa, and in 
many other places, 

Dr F. C. Shrubsall spoke on “The Influence of Geographical 
Factors on the Distribution of Racial Types in Africa." The move- 
ment seems to have been from north to south, following the course 
of the mountain ranges, and across the continent eastward and west- 
ward, following the great river systems, The influence of the nature 
and configuration of the land and of climatic conditions upon the 
natives was explained. The presence in certain regions of the tsetse 
fy and other parasitic pests led to modified conditions im the animal 
life and thus directly or indirectly influenced the occupancy of these 
sections by the native races. 

* A Study of Malaria in Ancient Italy," by Mr W. H. 5. Jones, 
was read by Dr Shrubsall in the absence of the author, Malaria 
has exerted a powerful but unmeasured influence on the history of 
Rome, Itis caused by a mosquito. The patient becomes immune 
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only after many years. In order to escape from the mosquito, 
which cannot fly far, towns were built on the hills, At a very early 
period Rome was marshy, Whether it was malarious before 500 
a. c. isan open question, although the disease is thought to have 
been introduced by merchants from Africa as early as 600 or 700 
nm c Continuous wars brought about conditions that tended to in- 
crease the breeding of mosquitos and thereby the prevalence of 
malaria, The periodicity of the fever gave rise to the belief that it 
was a divine visitation. There was thus a Goddess of Fever, The 
author cited early writers who mention fever. 

A communication describing “A Cult of Executed Criminals in 
Sicily " was presented by Mr E. Sidney Hartland. Certain of the 
Sicilian peasantry believe in the intercessory powers of beheaded 
malefactors, or Drcol/ati, to whom petitions are addressed. Instances 
ranging from the prayers of the love-lorn maiden to appeals for 
protection in times of attack by robbers were cited hy the author. 
Dr D. Randall-Maclver's paper on '*'À Nubian Cemetery at Ani- 
beh" was read by Professor Gordon, and that of Mr F. M. Dawkins 
on "The Excavations at Sparta of the British School at Athens," 
by Professor Myres. 

Many social functions were held in connection with the week's 
program at Winnipeg, among them being receptions by Lord and 
Lady Strathcona, the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady McMillan, Mr 
C. C, Chipman, Commissioner of the Hudson's Bay Company for 
North America, and Mra Chipman, Chief Justice and Mrs Howell, 
Principal and Mrs W. J. Black, and the local executive committee. 
Excursions were also made to many points of interest in and about 
Winnipeg. 

At the close of the meeting about 180 members, including the 
officers and guests of the Association, were invited to take part in 
an excursion from Winnipeg to the Pacific coast and back. This 
was made possible through the generosity of the Western provinces. 
The schedule was planned so as to include visits to the capitals and 
largest cities of the provinces, as well as mountain resorts like Banff, 
Lake Louise, and Glacier. The stop at Gleichen afforded an op- 
portunity to see a group of Blackfeet Indians. The members highly 
appreciate and will long remember the courtesics extended by the 
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reception committees at Regina, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Vancouver, 
Victoria, and Edmonton. They were also much impressed by the 
rapid material development of the country and its splendid endow- 
ment of as yet unmeasured resources. 
VALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haves, Cons. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 13, 1908 

The 422d regular meeting was opened by Dr Walter Hough, the 
newly-elected President, 

The President announced the death, on August 11, 1908, of Dr 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford, assistant librarian of the Library of Congress 
and for many years an active member of the Anthropological Society, 
and stated that word had just reached the Society of the death of the Rev- 
erend Myron Eells, an honorary member of the Society, at Twana, Wash- 
ington, during the year preceding. Announcement was also made of the 
election of five active members, 

The president then introduced the speaker of the evening, Major 
CHARLES E. WoonRurr, Surgeon U. S. A., whose subject was Anthro 
fological ЗИ оң the Effects of Light. Major Woodrulf briefly re- 
viewed the various advances which have been made in the study of the 
effect of light on organisms. He gave special attention to the value of 
light in the treatment of tuberculosis. It was thought, said Dr Woodruff, 
that fresh air, good food, and abundance. of light were the three most 
beneficial things in the treatment of this disease. He had reached the 
conclusion that the last factor was harmful, that the success of certain 
cloudy regions was due to the lesser degree of light, and that brilliant 
deserts increased the mortality to an alarming extent. 

The paper was discussed at some length by Dr McGee, Dr Hrdlicka, 
Dr Lamb, Mr W. Н. Seaman, and. others. 


Meeting of November 10, 1908 

The 423d regular meeting was a memorial meeting for Professor (Ойу 
Tufton Mason, whose death occurred. November 5, 1998. 

After appropriate introductory remarks by the President, Dx Тико- 
DORE N. Girt of the National Museum told of his early acquaintance 
with Professor Mason and his close affiliation with him in many of his 
scientific investigations. Professor Mason was, he said, in his early years 
very much interested in the subject of elementary education, He was 
opposed to the theory of evolution, but the speaker believed that his own 
lectures attended by Professor Mason, which involved the principles of 
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this doctrine, in a measure changed his views on this subject. But the 
speaker added, ‘“ For some reason or other, possibly from religious convic- 
tions, I do not think he was ever thoroughly convinced. '' 

Dr F. W. True of the National Museum dwelt upon: the orderliness 
of Professor Mason's work and on the fact that he always strove to correlate 
technical work with common everyday life. Hespoke also of his frequent 
use of biblical allusions and of his strong vein of humor. 

Dr Aves Hepucxa read from Professor Mason's autobiography, pre- 
pared several months before his death, He also spoke of the great inter- 
est the deceased had taken in his own anthropological Investigations and 
referred sympathetically to the domestic afflictions he had endured, the 
death of a son in the prime of life, the loss of his wife, and finally the 
death of a daughter. 

Dr D, S. Laun of the Army Medical Museum spoke of many short 
papers given out by Professor Muson from time to time which were of 
great interest and utility to the people of Washington. He reminded his 
hearers that he had been a prime mover in the organization of the 
Anthropological Society of Washington early in 1879, and ever con- 
tinued a loyal and valued member. 

Mr Chartes K, Wean of the United States Patent Office dwelt on 
Professor Mason's lovable character and the cordial helpfulness with which 
he met those who came to seek his aid. 

Several other members of the Society and guests made remarks and 
related anecdotes connected with Professor Mason's life, after which a 
committee, consisting of Dr Lamb, Dr Hrdlička, and Mr George К, 
Stetson was appointed to draft resolutions suitable to the occasion. As 
presented to the next mceting of the Society, these resolutions were as 
follows : 

i Whereas, the Anthropological Society of Washington has lost m the 
death of Professor Chis T. Mason one of its founders, former presidents, and 
most able, helpful, and active members, therefore be it 

n Resolved, аі the Society voices sincere regrets, participated in by all 
its members, for the loss of so valuable and honored a worker, to whom it 
owes in part its existence, its first by-laws, and a long and important partici- 
pation in its activities. 

'* And that the Society further expresses its highest estimate af Professor 
Mason's lasting worth to American ethnology, of his many and enduring 
publications in that line, of his important rile in the organization and finally 
direction of the anthropological department with its exhibits in the United 
States National Museum, and of his successful efforts at popularizing. in a 
dignified way, the science of man and his activities. " 
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Meeting of November 24, 1908 

Before the regular program of the 424th meeting was taken up, Dr 
D. S, Laum presented an interesting letter accompanied by Indian 
drawings. 

Mr J. D. McGuire spoke of his visit to the eastern outlet af Moose- 
head lake during the previous summer. He said that owing to an. un- 
precedented drought the level of the lake was abnormally low and in the 
strip of additional shore laid bare numbers of worked flints were to be 
found, among which were some complete implements. ‘This. account 
gave rise to a discussion regarding the weathering of stone, participated 
in by Dr McGee and Mr Warren К. Moorehead. 

Dr HapLiCkA spoke of a find of bones on the bank of the Potomac 
below Fort Washington. 

Dr HuipLiCEA then gave a synopsis of the results of his investigations 
among the various Indian tribes of the United States for the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis. The results of these observations are em- 
bodied in Bulletin 42 of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Meeting of December 22, 1908 

At the 435th regular meeting Dr J, Water Fewkes delivered a lec- 
ture, illustrated with lantern slides, on The Excavation and Repair of 
Southwestern Ruins, particularly those of Casa Grande, undertaken by 
him for the Smithsonian Institution during the two preceding winters. 
The prehistoric settlement of which Casa Grande is the best preserved 
building was found to include several rectangular walled enclosures, or 
compounds, in an area of several acres. Five of these compounds were 
excavated and repaired, Views were shown of mounds before excavation 
and others illustrated bird's-eye views of the same in their present con- 
dition. The character of the repair work, especially the means adopted 
to preserve the walls from the elements, was described and illustrated. 


Meeting of January 5, 1909 

At the 426th regular meeting Mr Frirz Vox Hots gave an account 
of his expedition to Sian-Fu in the upper Yangtse-kiang valley, China, to 
obtain a replica of a Nestorian tablet known to exist there. This tablet 
is dated 4.. 781 and contains an inscription of about zooo Syriac char- 
acters, giving, among other things, the part of Asia from which the body 
of Christians who erected it had come, and a list of the benefits conferred 
on them by the Chinese emperors. ‘This inscription is on the front and 
sides. At the top is the cross and. several dragons. It stands ten feet 
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high and weighs about two tons. The stone was evidently on the site of 
a Nestorian church or monastery, but later this was replaced by a Bud- 
dhist temple and the stone lost sight of. When Catholic missionaries 
reached China, one of them noticed it and sent an account to the Pope. 
Afterwards the stone disappeared, but was rediscovered in 1625 and set 
upon astone pedestal in the shape of a turtle like a. number of other 
tablets in the vicinity, though this is the only one of Nestorian origin. 
Protestant missionaries tried to induce the Chinese authorities to protect 
this stone, and an appropriation was actually made for that purpose, but 
the shelter placed over it was so flimsy that it soon disappeared. Mr 
Von Holm soon perceived that it would be impossible to obtain the 
original, so he obtained the services of four expert native stonecutters 
and had them procure a slab of stone from the quarry whence the original 
must have been taken, out of which they made a perfect copy of the 
tablet. With great labor and considerable anxiety lest the project be 
blocked by the Chinese government, this replica was carried down to 
the sea, a distance of one thousand miles, and, thanks to assistance on 
the part of the Russian legation, finally shipped in the Standard Oil 
steamer Aemwmeber to. Boston, whence it was transferred to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York. Meanwhile the interest in this: 
stone which Mr Von Holm's visit had created induced the local officials 
to have it removed to the Feilin, or "forest of tablets," within the city, 
where it will be protected from the weather and its life prolonged many 
years. The lecturer also gave some interesting information regarding. 
the Chinese Jews, several thousand of whom existed in China three hundred 
years ago. An attempt to revive this sect in 1902 resulted in failure, 
owing to the fact that they have lost their sacred manuscripts. 

Dr L M. Casaxowicz of the National. Museum followed this paper 
with some Remarks on Nestorianism, largely intended in illustration. 
He said that the Nestorians, unlike most Christians, were fostered by both 
Persians and Arabs, and at the zenith of their power under the latter in 
the thirteenth century the Catholicos, or supreme head of the Nestorian 
Church, had under him twenty-five metropolitans, each of whom in turn 
was over no fewer than five bishops. ‘The sect had penetrated to China, 
Tartary, India, and Ceylon, but the invasion of Tamerlane broke their 
power, and from that time they declined rapidly both in wealth and in 
influence. At the present time some of those in India and about 70,000 
in Syria have joined the Church of Rome, while many in Persia have joined 
the Russian Church. At the present day about 70,000 remain inde- 
pendent. "Their Catholicos lives in Kurdistan, but has only one metro- 
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politan and ten bishops under him. Of late Episcopalians and the 
American Board of Missions have done much for them. 
The. papers were discussed by Dr Folkmar, Mr Mooney, and the 


President. 
Meeting of January 19, 1909 

At the 427th regular meeting Dr Lamb exhibited a hat and. sandals 
from the Mandingos of Africa, received through a medical student. 

The President then introduced Mr Juvut. Dresexup of the Library of 
Congress, who read a paper on Zhe Scope and Content of the Science of 
Anthropolagy, in connection with his recently published book on that 
subject, which consists of a detailed classification, a select bibliography, 
and an explanatory introductory essay. He insisted on the necessity of 
limiting the science to the natural history of man and his races, as con- 
ceived by leading anthropologists in this and other civilized countries, 
and advocated the binary subdivision into physical anthropology, or 
Somatology, and Ethnical Anthropology. In the former subdivision he 
would include: 1, anthropology ar zoological anthropology ; 2, paleoan- 
thropology or prehistoric anthropology ; 3, anatomical anthropology ; 4, 
physiological anthropology ; 5, racial psychology ; 6, racial embryology; 
7, racial pathology; $, social physical anthropology; g, systematic or 
taxonomic anthropology ; while Ethnical Anthropology should cover: 1, 
ethnical or folk-psychology ; 2, ethnology or culture anthropology; 3, 
archeology or paleocthnology ; 4, anthropogeography ; 5, ethnography 
(including local archeology and somatography). The speaker pleaded 
ai some length for the exclusion from the subject of general human 
anatomy, physiology, embryology, and pathology, and even of psychol- 
ogy, both philosophical and experimental, claiming that the best authori- 
ties, as shown by his bibliography, now generally left those disciplines as 
branches of general biology. Only when the sciences in question are 
used for the elucidation o? the problem of man’s relation to the of 
the animal world, or of the interrelation between the different races and 
peoples of the globe, a piece of real anthropological literature is the re- 
sult. As regards ethnology and ethnography, Mr Dieserud would follow 
the lead of Brinton, Reclus in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and so 
many others, especially the German anthropologists, making the latter 
cover the mondgraphic descriptive study of the various tribes and peoples, 
their-manners and customs, materia! and mental culture, and, for historical 
reasons, even their physical characteristics (somatography), while the for- 
mer is the corresponding comparative, deductive study, exclusion being 
made for physical man, which here belongs tosomatology. He emphasized 
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the necessity of adopting the view of Haddon and others, who introduce 
the term systematic or taxonomic anthropology for the classification of the 
main human varieties or races from a physical point of view, restricting 
ethnology to the mental side of man. ‘The speaker concluded by answer- 
ing some of his critics in library jourmals, who were inclined to think that 
he had given anthropology too wide a scope, and with remarks on the 
great importance of the study of man for philosophy, religion, politics, 
and the general conception and conduct of life. 

The paper was discussed at considerable length by Dr McGee, Dr 
Fewkes, Dr Swanton, and Dr Folkmar. 


Meeting of February 2, 1000 

At the 428th regular mecting Dr Jons R. Swanton, of the Bureau oi 
American Ethnology, read a paper entitled Æ етту Discovered онан 
Dialect. Dr Swanton stated that in a recent visit to Marksville, La., for 
the purpose of correcting and amplifying the Tunica linguistic material 
collected by the late Dr A, 5. Gatschet more than twenty years ago, he 
discovered, among the few Indians of that tribe still living, a single sur- 
vivor of a tribe known to history as the Offogoula, or Ofagoula. These 
people formerly lived on the Yazoo river, about a dozen miles above 
its junction with the Mississippi. From circumstantial evidence alone 
it had been thought that their language was related to the Muskho- 
gean linguistic family, that to which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Creeks belong, but the fairly extensive vocabulary, which this woman, 
Rosa Pierrette, was able to furnish, shows that it is a Siouan dialect, re- 
lated not to its nearest Siouan neighbor, Quapaw, but to the Biloxi of 
lower Pascagoula river, and the Siouan dialects of the Carolinas. It is 
peculiar in substituting f for s and fe for y in certain situations. The 
proper name of the tribe is Ofo, which probably has nothing todo with the 
Choctaw ofe, ** dog,'' with which Du Pratz identifies it. The ending 
-ogoula was adopted from the Mobilian trade jargon and is no proper 
part of the tribal designation. 

‘The paper was discussed by the President, and by Dr McGee and Dr 
Kober, the last recommending strongly that a phonetic survey of Ameri- 
can languages be made before it is too late. 

Dr I. M. Casawowicz, of the National Museum, exhibited a silver 
lamp with eight burners used by the Jews in the Hanuga ceremony, the 
origin of which was explained at some length. This lamp is the property 
of Ephraim Benguiat of New York. Dr Casanowicz also showed a design 
representing a globe made of the book of Ecclesiastes in Hebrew charac- 
ters in a single line. 
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Mr Eowiw P. Urnam, of the National Museum, exhibited and gave 
the place of origin of a series of stone scrapers and a series of stone axes, 
A general examination and discussion on the part of the members of the 


Society followed, 
i Meeting of February 16, 1909 

The 429th regular meeting was addressed by Mr Ronert Grosvenor 
VALENTINE, Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who spoke on Tie 
Cniporfed Jndian, illustrating his remarks by the specific instance of the 
San. Carlos Apache. He said that the Indian had suffered less on account 
of that of which he had been despoiled than from the benefits which had 
been unwisely conferred upon him. He declared that he must be edu- 
cated through his home, and therefore it is better to locate schools in 
Indian neighborhoods than to remove. the Indians from their homes and 
educate them apart as was the old Government policy. In opening lands 
next to. Indian reservations for settlement he believed it was important 
that the right kind of white men be induced to locate there, He favored 
opening such lands block by block to companies of settlers who had pre- 
viously been neighbors rather than the present plan of throwing open all 
at once and bringing ona spectacular nish from all quarters. 

The address provoked a lively discussion, participated in by Dr Mer- 
riam, Dr McGee, Dr Hough, and the speaker. 

At its conclusion the President exhibited some Navaho belts and 
blankets, a Navaho tray of basket-work, and an Apache jar. Dr Merriam 
exhibited some head-dresses worked by the California Indians out of 
feathers of the red flicker. 


Meeting of March 2, 1909 

At the 430th regular meeting Mr C. H, Robinson exhibited a 
number of pieces of pottery from Alamakee county, Iowa, besides an 
ornamental piece obtained from a Mohaye woman, and a glazed pot from 
Mexico, 

The President then introduced Mr Cuanrrs F. WARREN, of the 
Bureau of Labor, the principal speaker of the evening, who gave an at- 
tractive lecture of popular character on Mexico, dis People and Customs, 
abundantly illustrated with lantern slides, Mr Warren touched on the 
cathedrals, public buildings, gardens, markets, and characteristic customs 
and modes of life in the principal cities in the heart of the southern 
republic, such as Mexico city, Cuernavaca, Puebla, Guadalajara, Guana- 
juato, and Oaxaca, gave some fine views of (he ruins of Mitla and some 
superb examples of Mexican scenery. Finally a word was added re- 
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garding the passing of the old Mexican life and the coming of the new 
under President Diaz. 
Meeting of March 16, 1909 

The 431st regular meeting was devoted to an address by Professor 
Wittiam H. Homes, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, on 
Outlines of South American Ethnology. Profesor Holmes was a member 
of a delegation sent to Santiago, Chile, by the Department of State to 
attend the First Pan-American Scientific Congress, December 25, 1903, 
to January 5, 1909, where he represented also the Smithsonian Institution 
and the George Washington University. During the trip, which occupied 
nearly four months, he improved the opportunity of visiting a number of 
museums in England, Portugal, the Argentine Republic, Chile, and Peru, 
in which are preserved collections of American ethnological and archeo- 
logical material, and also had the good fortune to see something of the 
native peoples, especially those of Bolivia and Peru. Professor Holmes 
prefaced his paper by a brief sketch of the journey, illustrated by many 
water-color drawings made by the way, afterward presenting a large num- 
ber of lantern views of the peoples and their antiquities. The Santiago 
Congress was briefly reviewed, and emphasis was laid on the importance 
of the meeting scientifically and politically. The interesting Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary history of the southern continent was sketched, and the 
extraordinary fauna of these periods and theories of the association with 
them of the human species were outlined, It was especially regretted that 
opportunity had not been afforded, during the brief stay in the Argentine 
Republic, of examining critically the evidence advanced by Ameghino 
and others in support of the reported discovery of human remains in the 
Pampean and Tertiary formations. The discovery and conquest of Peru 
and the overthrow of the empire of the Incas were passed in rapid review, 
and the character and culture of this remarkable people characterized. 
Especial attention was given to the ancient city of Tiahuanacu, some- 
times referred to as the American Stonehenge, situated near the southern 
shore of Lake Titicaca —- the most remarkable of the prehistoric South 
American cities, if not of all aboriginal America, ‘The remarkable contrast 
of the plateau peoples and their civilization with the peoples and culture 
of the eastern slopes of the Cordillera and the vast lowland region drained 
by the Orinoco, Amazon, and La Plata was pointed out as a matter of 
exceptional scientific interest. A more striking example could hardly be 
recalled of the profound influence of environment upon peoples, for it is 
seen that the tribes occupying a land rich in natural resources remained 
nomads and savages gathering the plentiful fruits of the forests, while 
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those whose lives were cast in the bleak plateaus where there was a con- 
stant struggle for existence, acquired habits of industry and thrift, devel- 
орен social and political systems of a very high order, and built temples, 
fortresses, and tombs of surpassing grandeur. 

Mr W. E. Sarrorp of the Bureau of Agriculture added some particu- 
lars derived from his own experience in South America. 


Meeting of April 6, 1909 

The 432d regular meeting was opened by. Dr O. F. Coox, ofthe De- 
partment of. Agriculture, whose subject was JVew Chaperi in the History 
of tke Coconut Palm. 1t has long been thought that the coconut palm 
presents a perfect example of adaptation to a littoral environment, but 
this idea is delusive. ‘The tough outer rind which is popularly supposed 
to have been developed as a protection against sea water is really to guard 
the coconut when it falls, and give it favorable conditions for germina- 
tion. Coconuts require a certain amount of salt in the soil, but this con- 
dition is satisfied by soils in some interior localities as well as on the 
seacoast, Considerable sunshine is also needed. ‘This however is met 
better in arid regions than by a coastal habitat, and the care with which 
the milk is protected would argue in the same direction. Far from being 
a wild plant the coconut does not appear to thrive long away from human 
beings, and in spite of the supposed diffusion of the tree by oceanic cur- 
rents no instance of the kind is known. А consideration of the varieties 
of coconut palms and the method of their occurrence points to the same 
conclusion. Against De Candolle’s hypothesis of an old world origin for 
the coconut, the speaker brought forth documentary evidence that this 
palm was spread much wider in America than De Candolle had supposed. 
so widely as to preclude the possibility of a recent introduction into 
America. On the other hand, certain Polynesian traditions were cited 
pointing to an eastern origin for the coconut trees among thc inhabitants 
of the Pacific islands. 

Mr Safford in discussing the paper contended for an East Indian 
origin. Не called attention tothe intimate connection between this tree 
and the entire social and economic fabric of Polynesian culture. The 
absence of coconuts from Peruvian graves he considered a strong argu- 
ment against an American origin, and the Polynesian traditions cited by 
Dr Cook, he thought, were due to the fact that the oceanic currents. in 
the mid-Pacific set westward, leaving wreckage, ett, npon the eastern 
coast of the islands. 

While agreeing with the speaker regarding the origin of the coconut 
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in an arid country and its adaptation to human needs through human 
agency, Dr MeGee believed that we are very far from the end of the 
problem which it presents, Dr Folkmar also discussed the paper briefly, 
and Dr Cook made a short reply to the criticisms and questions. 

Mr Arraur B. Rice contributed a short paper оп Силтбайут тп 
Polynesia, Не gave a brief historical and geographical résumé to dem- 
onstrate the wide distribution and antiquity of the practice, but showed 
at the same time how it had been brought down to modern times in 
Polynesia. Within this area, however, great differences are to be found, 
for while Fiji is the classic land of cannibalism, in the very next group 
of islands, Tonga, it was not practised until late times. It was common 
in the Marquesas islands, but held in abhorrence in Hawaii. In Fiji 
cannibalism was part of the state religion, and it was demanded by the 
gods. Revenge upon enemies was the most constant reason for exercising 
it, but each island hada black-list from which victims were taken оп 
occasion. During a single feast of which there is a record 200 baskets 
of yams, 200 hogs, and zoo human bodies were consumed. “Those who 
had died a natural death and the bodies of chiefs were never eaten. 
Cases were also cited from New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, Samoa, 
and New Zealand. ‘The absence of animals from which a sufficient meat 
diet could be obtained was cited as a probable stimulant to the great ex- 
tension of cannibalism in this area, and the modern introduction of such 
food a contributing cause to its extinction. In New Zealand cannibalism 
was accompanied by one redeeming feature, an intimate knowledge of 
human anatomy and skill in surgery. The paper was discussed briefly 
by Dr Swanton. 

The meeting concluded with an exhibition of a collection of Chiti- 
macha baskets recently acquired by the National Museum through Mrs 
Sidney Bradford of Avery's Island, Louisiana, and an explanation of the 


designs upon them. 
ж Meeting of April 20, 1909 

At the 433d regular meeting Dr Dante. Fotxmar, formerly lieu- 
tenant-governor of the province of Bontoc, Philippine islands, presented 
a paper on Some Philippine Physical Types, This paper, amiounced Dy 
error as being on “The Peoples of the Philippines," was prepared in 
1903 to summarize the anthropometrical work done by the author in 
Bilibid Prison while serving as anthropologist under the Philippine gov- 
ermment. A briefer account has already been published in his ** Album 
of Philippine Types" (Manila, 1904). The author first described a 
method of mechanical selection of natives by rank and file, by which a 
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close average of the height of a given group of a hundred or more men 
could be obtained by measuring only twenty. Of the 300o and more 
prisoners, 838 were actually measured, ‘The results seem to justify the 
following classification of tribes, so far as physical data can go. It is 
evident that the Christians and Moros forma homogenous stock, typically 
Malay. This may he called the '* Neo-Malay '' stock of the Philippines 
to distinguish it from the “ Primitive Malayan"’ tribes. The Moros, 
like the Tagalogs, stand near the average of the group. Further, a dis- 
tinct increase in height and in head-length is. observed as one passes from 
the south to the north, or rather from the ** Lowlanders'' or coastal tribes 
to those most modified by the ** Highlanders,'" ** Primitive Malayans,'' 
ar ** Indonesians"' of the interior. ‘The existence of two types amongst 
both the llocanos and the Moros might be thus explained. ‘There are 
then two fairly distinct groups called here the ** Northerners'' and. the 
**Southerners.'  Thelatter group, being mainly ** coastal,'' takes in most 
of the Посапов. Тһе Zambals are on the. border-line between the two 
groups, both physically and geographically, The chief difficulty is to 
account for the extremely broad heads of the tallest people, the Panga- 
sinans. They certainly present a subtype distinct from that of their 
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Dr Franz Boas, in commenting on this paper, stated that the anthro- 
pological problems of southeastern Asia revolved about three races, the 
Malayan, the Negrito, and a short but light people represented by the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, 

Immediately after the discussion of the paper the Society held its 
annual meeting. The reports of the officers were read and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, T. Walter Fewkes ; 
Vice-president, James Mooney ; Secretary, John. K. Swanton ; Treasurer, 
George C. Maynard ; Additional members of the Board of Managers, I. 
M. Casanowicz, J. N. B. Hewitt, F. W. Hodge, C, H. Robinson, Mrs 
М. Р. Seaman. | 

Meeting of April 27, 1909 

A special meeting was held on this date in the interest of Indian music. 
The paper of the evening, on. Ae Study of ndian Muste, was by Miss 
Frances Densmore, who is engaged in this study among the Chippewa 
of Minnesota for the Bureau of American Ethnology. Mis Densmore 
treated her subject as in answer to the following questions: (1) Why is 
it done? (2) How isit done? (3) What hasbeen accomplished dur- 
ing the past year? 

(1) In answer to the first question, Miss Densmore stated that the 
purpose of the present work is to find by analysis what constitutes 
Indian song and musical performance, and to make the results of the 
study available and clear to those who are not musicians but who are in- 
terested in the general progress of science. "The music of civilized man is 
an art: it conforms to known laws. ‘The music of uncivilized man is a 
spontaneous expression ; its form is determined by instinct, habit, and a 
sense of pleasure. Apparent freedom is here, yet nothing is free, for 
beneath all apparent freedom lies law, unseen but absolute.. The natural 
laws which govern primitive musical expression can be determined only 
by the analysis of primitive songs and musical performances, and 
by a systematic classification of the data thus obtained, The purpose of 
the present work is the collection and classification of data with a view to 
determining the natural laws which govern musical expression. “The task 
in its entirety belongs not to one lifetime but to the patient years which 
know neither haste nor weariness. 

(2) The work is done by making phonographic records of Indian 
songs on the reservation, transcribing these records, analyzing both record 
and transcription, and tabulating the analyses according to a definite 
system. 

Miss Densmore then gave a word-picture of the Red Lake reserva- 
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tion in northern Minnesota, and a description of the dances which she 
witnessed there the summer preceding. Several songs collected by means 
of the phonograph were sung. with piano accompaniment of extremely 
simple chords. Numerous phonograph records were given, the purpose of 
which was to show the use of the phonograph as a musical notebook. 

(3) The third question had been answered in part, Miss Densmore 
explained, by showing some of the material collected, but the more im- 
portant part remained. It was by analysis, quite as much as by the col- 
lection of material, that this branch of research was to be made effective. 

Miss Densmore explained her reasons for using ordinary musical no- 
tation, with a few additional signs, in transcribing Indian songs, dwelling 
on the fact that the Indians under her observation frequently use a waver- 
ing tone as an ornamentation in their'singing. She also described inter- 
esting experiments by means of which she had discovered a kernel of 
tone in fairly accurate intonation upon phonograph records of existing 
discordant songs, Attention was called to the fact that the principal 
overtones are suing more correctly than other tones, also that accidentals 
are sung accurately when diatonic tunes in the same song are given with 
faulty intonation. This points to a mental origin for the tone, those 
tones which, consciously or unconsciously, are most strongly impressed 
upon the mind being sung most accurately. An interesting point was 
the statement that some songs were found to be melodic and others har- 
monic in structure, examples of each class of songs being given. Miss 
Densmore stated that she found the rhythm to be most peculiar in songs 
intended to exert a mental influence, as ** medicine '* songs, certain Midé 
songs, and also songs intended to incite to war. The difference between 
the metric unit and the rhythmic unit in a song was fully explained. No 
attempt was to enter deeply into the psychological phase of Indian 
music, yet it was plainly shown that interesting investigations could be 
made in that direction. ‘The lecture closed with a group of songs, sung 
with Indian drum and with piano, a native drawing of one of the songs 
being shown upon the blackboard. 

The subject was discussed by a number of members and guests, many 
of whom are professionally interested in music. 

Joun Е. Swanton, 
Secretary. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALABAMA ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


Meeting of May 13, 1909 

On May 13, 1909, Dr Thomas M. Owen, Dr H. B. Battle, Prof H. 
S. Halbert, Buckner Beasley, Edgar C. Horton, and Peter A. Brannon 
metat the residence of Dr Owen in Montgomery, Alabama, for the purpose 
of discussing the formation of an Anthropological Society. Dr Owen pre- 
sided, and Mr Brannon acted as secretary. After an able introductory 
address of half an hour by Dr Owen on the objects and aims of such an 
organization, and a brief talk by the other gentlemen present, it was de- 
cided to proceed at once to the formation of a Society, The following 
officers were then elected to serve until the annual meeting in December: 
Dr "Thomas M. Owen, rendent; Dr Herbert B. Battle, Vice-President 7 
Peter A. Brannon, Serrefary; Buckner Beasley, Treasurer: ]. T. Letcher, 
Will T. Sheehan, J. H. Paterson, and Sidney Shulein, having expressed 
a desire to become members if an organization was formed, but being 
unavoidably absent, they were enrolled as members, The officers were 
constituted a committee to draw up a constitution and agree on a plan of 
work, and report at a meeting to be held May 27, The meeting then 
adjourned, 

Meeting of May 27, 1909 

The second meeting of the Alabama Anthropological Society took 
place at the residence of the President, Dr Thomas M. Owen, on the 
evening of May 27- Seven members, incliding all the officers, were 
présent: Dr Owen, Dr Battle, Mr Brannon, Mr Heasley, Professor Hal- 
bert, Mr Letcher, and Mr Horton. After a brief general discussion, the 
preliminary draft of the constitution, prepared by the committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose, was considered section by section, and after a 
few minor changes it was adopted. This action was followed by a general 
discussion of plans and of ways and means for arousing interest and of 
making a success of the new organization. The Society then adjourned 
to meet Jüne 22, at the residence of the Secretary, 

The constitution is as follows : 

CONSTITUTION OP THE ALAHAMA ASTHKROFOLOGICAL. SOCTETY 

ARTICLE l. aue, — t. The name of this organization shall be the 

** Alabama Anthropological Society. '' 
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AmTicLE П. Obiri. — a2. Its objects shall be the promotion of anthro- 
pological study and research. 

Автісгк Ш. Afembers: — 3. Membership in the Society shall be (1) 
active ; (2) associate ; and (3) honorary, 

4. Active members shall be limited to twelve in number, who shall be 
residents of the city of Montgomery, and in them shall be vested the sole 
control of the affairs of the Society. 

5. Associate members shail include such persons as may be elected to 
this class, but they shall not participate in the government or control of the 
Society; and upon payment ol prescribed dues they shall be entitled. to all 
publications which may be issued. 

6. Honorary members shall embrace persons distinguished in historical, 

7. Members may be elected at any meeting of the Society, and the unani- 
mous vote of the entire active membership shall be necessary to a choice, 

ARTICLE IV. Offfcers and! Commilieez. —5. (1) The officers shall bea 
president, a Vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer, 

(2) They shall be elected at the annual meeting, and shall serve for one 
year, or until their successors are elected. 

(3) Their duties shall be such as usually pertain to these positions, except 
as may be specially hereafter provided, 

9. (1) There shall be an executive committee, to consist of the four above 
named officers; and also the following standing committees, each to be ap. 
pointed annually by the president, vir: Field Exploration, Collections and 
Relics, Publicity, and Promotion of Anthropological Study in Alabama Schools 
and Colleges. 

(2) Each committee shall consist of four members, of which an officer of 
the Society shall be one. In addition the president shall be ex-efficin a 
member of all committees. 

(3) The executive committee shall have general control and supervision of 
the work of ihe Society not specially provided for, it shall arrange and submit 
at each annual meeting a course of study for the next ensuing year, and 
shall prepare and issue its publications. 

(4) All other committees shall perform such duties as are implied in their 
titles. 

(s) All committees shall report annually in writing, or oftener as may be 
required. 

ARTICLE V. Meefings, — 10, An annual meeting of the Society shall be 
held in the city of Montgomery, Alabama, in December of each year, at which 
time officers shall he elected, a course of study and work for the ensuing year 
adopted, and annual reports shall be made by the president, the secretary, the 

Li. There shall be held, in addition, one regular meeting each month, at 
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such time and: place as may be previously agreed upon, and at such monthly 
meeting papers may be presented and discussions had on subjects or topics of 
interest to the Society, and at such time any necessary business may be 
transacted. 

tz, At the annual meeting, seven members shall constitute a quorum , 
and at monthly meetings five members shall constitute a quorum. 

Artt Vi Пмез.-- 13. The annual dues of active members shall be 
six dollars, payable monthly. 

t4. Associate members shall pay two dollars annually, prior to December 
rst each year. 

AnTiCLE VIL — emer ments, — 15. "This constitution may be amended 
at any annual meeting by a three-fourths vote of the total active members, or 
at any monthly meeting by a unanimous vote of the entire active membership, 


Meeting of June 22, 1909 

The third meeting of the Society was held at the residence of the 
Secretary on the evening of June 22. Five members were present — Dr 
Owen, Dr Battle, Mr Brannon, Mr Beasley, and Mr Letcher. 

Letters were read from Mr Clarence B. Moore and Mr Warren K. 
Moorehead advising that they had forwarded sets of their publications. 
‘These publications were then exhibited and examined. <A vote of thanks 
was extended these gentlemen for their generous coöperation. 

Several communications were read relative to the exchange and pur- 
chase of specimens, 

Mr J. Y. Brame, Jr, was elected an active member. Five applications 
for associate membership were read, and the applicants elected. 

The importance of a thorough, active, and consistent course of field 
work was discussed, and the necessity of an active canvass for objects 
with which to build up a collection was emphasized. It was suggested 
that a creditable display of objects, the cabinets of the Society to be 
placed in the Department of Archives and History in the State Capitol, 
would be one of the best assets for the encouragement of codperation 
among the people generally. 

The Secretary was instructed to open correspondence with the lead- 
ing scientific bodies in America with reference toan exchange of publica- 
tions. The Secretary was also instructed to prepare an application blank 
and to begin at once the soliciting of associate members. 

The Society then adjourned to meet in regular session with Mr Pater- 


somon July 22. 
Meeting of August 5, 1000 
The fourth meeting of the Society was held in the office of J. Hay- 
good Paterson, 116 Dexter ave., August 5. Owing to the absence of 
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several members from the city, the meeting for July 22 was postponed 
until this date. Nine members, includingall officers, were present: Dr 
Owen, Dr Battle, Mr Brannon, Mr Beasley, Mr Horton, Mr Letcher, Mr 
Shulein, Mr Paterson, and Mr Brame. Judge ЕЁ. В. Haughton of St 
Louis, Mo., Professor Joel C. DuBose of Birmingham, Ala., and Mr 
Samuel BH. Brewer of Anniston, Ala., were present as visitors. 

А letter was read from Mr William C. Mills, Curator and Librarian 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, stating that he 
had sent a number of its publications and would be glad to exchange with 
the Alabama Society. The Secretary notified the Society of the receipt 
of an interesting communication from Dr Ales Hrdlička, making inquiries 
and suggestions concerning the work undertaken. ‘The receipt of some 
copies of his work on the ** Collection and Preservation of Skeletal Re- 
mains '' was noted, and these the Secretary was directed to place in the 
hands of the committee on field exploration. 

PETER A. BRANNON presented, by title, a paper on Aboriginal Re- 
mains ia the Middle Chattahoochee Valley of Alabama and Georgia, to ap- 
pear in the American Anthropologest for April-June, 1900. The Society 
voted to order 400 reprints, to be issued as *! Miscellaneous Papers, No. 
r, of the Alabama Anthropological Society. 

De Owen then presented a paper, the first regular number of the 
series for 1908, on Opportunities for Anthropological Study and Research 
in Alabama, Dr Owen outlined the work usually undertaken by societies 
devoted to anthropological study and research, making clear to the mem- 
bers the dignity and importance of the subject. He then indicated what 
. had been done in the Alabama field by Brinton, Gatschet, ‘Thomas, 
Pilling, Mooney, Swanton, Halbert, Hamilton, and others, and followed 
with a detailed consideration of what might be done by the members of 
the Alabama Anthropological Society in the special departments of Eth- 
nology, Archeology (including mound exploration and the location and 
identification of town and village sites), Philology, Somatology, and 
Sociology, and the building up of a collection of materials for study, etc. 
The paper was received with much interest, and gave a solid and substan- 
tial direction to the work to he done by the Society. At its conclusion 
each member discussed the-paper, and renewed his pledge of support. 

The President announced the several committees, and outlined the 
work of each, namely: Fu! Aapleration > Buckner Beasley, chairman : 
Dr H. B. Battle, Sidney Shulein. § Gillectiens and Relics: E. C. Horton, 
chairman ; H. S, Halbert, P. A. Brannon.  Zw/ey: Will T. Sheehan, 
chairman; J. Y. Brame, Jr, P. A. Brannon. -Promotion of Anthropotog- 
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fecal Study in Alabama Schools and Colleges; J. T. Letcher, chairman ; 
Will T. Sheehan, J. H. Paterson, Dr H. B. Battle. 

‘The Executive Committee, as provided by the Constitution, is ta con- 
sist of the four officers. ‘he President is ex-officio a member of each 
committee. 

The President gave a brief account of a trip to the old Horseshoe 
Bend battle-ground on July 3, 1909, and recounted finding a few primi- 
tive objects. 

Mr Heasley reported a week's exploration trip on the Tallapoosa 
and Alabama rivers, covering 75 or 8o miles, and also a brief visit to the 
Charlotte Thompson mound. From this mound he exhibited nearly an 
entire skull, in a fair state of preservation ; it shows artificial flattening, 
and an exceedirigly abnormal thickness ; no forehead is perceptible, the 
rounding flattened part beginning immediately above the sinus ; the ordi- 
nary undulations on the inner side of the skull are not to be seen, though 
the artery lines are still present. The skull is uncommonly small for that 
of an adult. 

The Society adjourned to meet August 24, with Mr Beasley. 


Meeting of August 24 

The regular August meeting of the Society was held with Mr Buckner 
Beasley at the residence of Honorable William M. Teague, in Montgom- 
ery, on the evening of August 24, with the President, Dr Thomas M. 
Owen in the chair, "The following members. were present: Dr H. B. 
Battle, Professor H. S. Halbert, P. A. Brannon, Buckner Beasley, J. Y. 
Brame, Jr, J. T. Letcher, Esq., and Dr Owen, Honorable W. М. 
Teague of Montgomery, and Major 5. B. Brewer of Anniston, were 
guests, 

After the routine business, Professor HALBERT presented the paper of 
the evening on. Ze Archeelugy of the Gulf Region Last of the Mississippi 
River. "This paper contained a thoughtful discussion of the subject, and 
showed wide reading and extended research. Professor Halbert has him- 
self made personal examination of the field reviewed in his paper, and 
his conclusions were fortified both by his personal experiences and by a 
careful analysis of the authorities. He sketched the evidence of prehis- 
toric life and Indian occupancy of Alabama, reviewing the available data 
concerning mounds, trails, skeletal remains, and artifacts. He discussed 
the culture status of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Gulf region as 
shown by their archeological remains. 

Among other conclusions reached by Professor Halbert were, first, 
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that if a close unity among the tribes of the Gulf coast existed, it was in 
very remote times ; second, that the Southern Indians were sun-worship- 
ers: third, that these Indians were, at the time of the coming of DeSoto, 
in +540, in the lower stages of barbarism; fourth, that at this time, and 
for fifty ycars prior thereto, all the Indians of the southern half of the 
continent showed unmistakable signs of decadence; and, fifth, that there 
existed throughout the whole country certain unoccupied sections known 
as neutral grounds. 

After the discussion of the paper notes and comments from the 
members were called for. 

Mr Brannon reported a recent visit to Russell county, in which he 
stated that he had found a few archeological objects and had formulated 
plans that would bring in others. 

Dr Owen exhibited a series of photographs of the illustrations found 
in that rarest of Southern books, Bernard Romans’ Fierfda. He also 
exhibited an excellent photograph of Sequoyah, or George Guess, the 
inventor of the Cherokee alphabet. 

Professor Halbert gave an interesting account of some of his boy- 
hood archeological experiences. 

Before and during the meeting much interest was manifested in the 
fine collection of prehistoric objects belonging to the host, Mr Beasley. 
These number several hundred and include chisela, mortars, pounding 
stones, discoidals, spear and arrow heads, beads, pipes, and ornaments. 

The Society adjourned to meet at the résidence of Mr J. T. Letcher, 


Meeting of September 23 

The regular September meeting of the Alabama Anthropological 
Society was held at the residence of Mr J. 'T. Letcher, 53 South Gold- 
thwaite st., on the evening of September 23, the President in the chair. 
Members were present as follows: Dr H. B. Battie, Professor H. S. Hal- 
bert, E. C. Horton, P. A. Brannon, Buckner Beasley, J. T. Letcher, and 
Dr Owen. 

The Secretary announced the receipt of more than a dozen publica- 
tions of a scientific nature for the library of the Society, and read letters 
from Profesor W. H. Holmes, Chiefof the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
and from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution relative to publica- 
tions to be sent by their respective departments. 

Mr Beasley, of the committee on field exploration, reported two trips 
taken by him since the last meeting. 

Mr Horton, of the committee on collections and relics, through Mr 
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Brannon, reported the installation of twelve lots of objects in the Society's 
cabinets in the museum of the Department of Archives and History at the 
State Capitol. These are all from Macon, Montgomery, and Russell 
counties, and were presented by Messrs E. Dreyspring, Beasley, and 
Brannon. 

Mr Letcher, of the committee on schools and colleges, reported that 
he was waiting for the opening of the several schools of the State before 
undertaking any direct work. 

Mr Brannon, in the absence of the other members of the publicity 
committee, reported the work done by him since. the last meeting, and 
asked the opinion of members as to plans for conducting a publicity 

The paper of the evening was presented by Mr LkrcHER, ON Jadian 
Mounds of Macon County, Aladama, Mr Letcher had made trips to 
every mound site in Macon county, and the paper was the result of the 
observations made during these visits. He places these mounds, with 
one exception, in the domiciliary class. ‘They are all in the western part 
of the county, and are all in close proximity. No cemeteries are found 
associated with any of them, Two are square topped, the others circular 
and flattened, excepting one which is tall and conical, 

The paper was discussed at considerable length; at the same time 
former mound exploration by several of the members was described. 

Before adjourning, the Society resolved that any member absenting 
himself from two successive meetings, without a satisfactory excuse, should 

The meeting was adjourned until October 26, when Mr Brannon will 
discuss ** The Dréss of the Early Indians of Alabama." 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Collections of the State Historical Society of. North Dakota. — Volume I 

Bismarck: 1908. 8°, 508, 195 pp. 

In this second volume of the Cov/ections of the North Dakota Hir. 
torical Society are several papers of interest to anthropologists, "These 
include one on the names of the Ojibwa in the Pembina Band, a number 
of biogmphical sketches of Mandan and Ojibwa men of Importance, and 
a Mandan myth. The most striking papers, however, are those by Pro- 
fessor O. G. Libby, “Typical Villages of the Mandan, Arikara and 
Hidatsa in the Missouri Valley," and “La Verendrye's Visit to the 
Mandans in 1738-9," In each of these the author takes a position 
which is open to serious criticism, and which deserves to be. discussed at 

In the first paper, Professor Libby discusses the ground-plans and 
suriace features of four villages, the Mandan site at Ft Clark, a Hidatsa 
site on Knife tiver, an Arikara site on the Ft Berthold reservation, and 
the Burgois site north of Bismarck at which excavations were carried on 
four years ago by the Peabody Museum of Harvard University." From 
his observations, the author concludes that there are clear differences in 
character between the Hidatsa and Mandan sites, and. that the Burgois 
site was Hidatsa and not Mandan. In the first there is no central 
"square, the earth-lodges (which in the interest of accuracy should not 
be spoken of as '* tepees'') show no regularity of facing upon an open 
area, the house-rings are uniformly deeply excavated, and there are 
large accumilations of débris in and about the village, often in the 
form of mounds outside its limits. In the Mandan sites, on the other 
hand, there is a clearly marked central " square '' on which the surround- 
ing earth-lodges opened, the house-rings are shallow, and there is no 
accumulation. of débris. 

These criteria, however, are open to some objection. ‘The presence 
of a central '' square" isa feature of the Mandan villages which obviously 
is to be expected from the well-known accounts of these villages as they 
existed in the early part of the nineteenth century, and the plan of the 

* Will and Spinden, The Mandans : A Study of their Culture, Archazology and Lan- 


guage. Saupert af n Peabuly Misenum of. Americam Archeeleey and Ethnolery, vol, 
ШІ, no, 4. 
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Ft Clark site shows such ап open area very clearly. That the Hidatsa 
had no such open area is, however, not borne out by the plan given on 
plate vat least. A nearly circular open space may be seen here in the 
northern part of the village, and upon it a considerable number of the 
surrounding lodges face more or less directly. But to make such a crite- 
rion of real value, we must have not a plan of a single site from each tribe, 
but plans of many sites, for it is entirely possible that there were wide 
variations in the details of the plans of different villages; and that the two 
plans selected may really be extremes, between which intermediate forms 
exist. 'The Burgois site certainly does not show as distinct a. '' square "' 
as that at Ft Clark, but, as pointed ont in the above report (pp. 151—152), 
there are two areas which partially fulfill the requirements. It should be 
noted also that La Verendrye distinctly speaks of ‘squares ’’ in the 
village he visited, indicating that, whatever tribe it belonged to, there 
were open areas, and more than one. 

The relative amount of débris upon the two types of sites seems a very 
unreliable test, This is likely to vary largely according to the length of 
occupancy, and furthermore, on several admittedly Mandan sites (among 
which is that at Ft Lincoln) the amount of débris is large, although per- 
haps not so large as at the Burgoissite. The depth of the house-rings would 
be an excellent criterion, if it were really constant. My own recollection, 
however, of the rings at the Burgois site, is that they were distinctly 
shallow asa rule, and only exceptionally as deep. as Professor Libby states. 

On the evidence submitted therefore, it hardly seems that the author 
has proved his case. There are two points moreover, which directly con- 
iradict his theory. Hestates (p. 500) that the Hidatsa villages contained 
swarms of dogs, whereas in the Mandan villages they were very Tare. If 
this be accepted, then the total absence of dog bones at the Burgois site 
(see Report, p. 182) is strong evidence against its Hidatsa origin. 
Secondly, the character of the pottery found is an equally strong argu- 
ment on the same side. ‘The pottery from the Burgois site is similar in 
almost every respect to that found at acknowledged Mandan sites. It is 
a rather thin, fine-grained ware, with very characteristic decoration. No 
certified specimens. of Hidatsa pottery have come under my notice, but 
it is said to be a coarse, rather rude ware, and thus quite unlike that found 
at the site in question. 

In his second paper, Professor Libby attacks the long accepted belief 
that the Mantannes, visited by La Verendrye in 1738, were, as their 
name would imply, the Mandans, He declares that these people were 
on the contrary the Hidatsa, and that the villages visited by La Verendrye 
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at this time, and by his son during a subsequent expedition, were not in the 
vicinity of Heart river, but more than a hundred miles farther up the 
Missouri, between the Little Missouri and Shell creek. — That these con- 
clusions can be said to be established, seems very doubtful. 

The author, in his opening paragraph, states that the Mandans de- 
clare the name: '' Mandan '' is not their own name for themselves ; that 
La Verendrye learned the nume (Mantanne) from the Cree or Ojibwa ; 
and that while the latter never came in contact with the Mandan directly, 
they did with the ** Hidatss, Minnetaree or (rosventre Indians who lived 
on the Mouse and Upper Missouri rivers." In this connection it should 
be remembered that it is very unusual for a tribe to be known to its 
neighbors by the name by which it calls itself, and that commonly a tribe has 
as many different names as there are tribes with which it comes in con- 
tact. It is very probable that the name “ Mantanne '" i5 derived from 
the term by which the Mandan were known to the Dakota, ** Mawata- 
dan,'' * Mawatana ' perhaps meaning **little canoe.'' This would bea 
term reasonably enough applied by the users of the birch canoe toa people 
using the small, and rather clumsy bull-boat. As the Cree and Ojibwa 
had long been in contact with the Dakota, they naturally would take over 
the name from them. In placing the Grosventres (Hidatsa), moreover, 
on the Upper Missouri and Mouse rivers, the author ascribes to them a 
location which, so far as any other evidence goes, is unwarranted, and 
really begs the whole question. 

In tracing La Verendrye's journey from Portage la Prairie to the 
Mantanne villages, the author appears to have read his text somewhat 
carelessly. He identifies the first and second mountains reached by La 
Verendrye very reasonably with the Pembina and ‘Turtle mountains, 
from the point of which latter; La Verendrye states, his route to the 
villages lay to the southwest. But in speaking of the relative positions of 
the Assiniboin village (to reach which a considerable detour was neces- 
sary.) and that of the Mantannes, he makes a serious error, He ауз (р. 
503) that the Assiniboin village '* was seventeen leagues from the Man- 
annes," or the *' Mantanne village '" (p. 504), and uses this supposed 
distance of fifty miles as an argument in locating the Mantannes far to the 
north of Heart river. A moment's reference to the tèxt shows however 
that La Verendrye says nothing of the kind, Whar he does say clearly 
is that the Assiniboin were seventeen leagues from the place at which the 
Afantanne party was muting, that had come out from their villages fe meet 
La Verendrve— which is a very different thing. Arriving at this spot 
November 23, La Verendrye spent a day or so there, and leaving again 
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on the 3oth, reached a point seven leagues from the Mantanne village 
after three whole days of travel. If we assume, as the author states on 
page gos, that the average day's march was from twenty-five to forty 
miles, this would make a distance of seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty miles, which, added to fifty (the distance of the meeting place 
from the Assiniboin) and the twenty still remaining before the Mantanne 
village could be reached, places this latter not fifty but a hundred and 
forty-five to a hundred and ninety miles distant from the Assiniboin. 
Even if, as the author believes, the latter were located near the Canadian 
line, this distance is far too great to fit with his theory. It ss however 
approximately the distance of Heart river from the above-mentioned 
boundary, It should also be noted that further evidence of the distance 
between the Assiniboin and the Mantanne village is to be found in the 
fact that on his return journey, La Verendrye occupied eleven days in 
the transit. As he was ill, he of course traveled slowly, but hardly so 
slowly as to make only fifty miles in eleven days. 

'The location of the Assiniboin village isa difficult matter unquestion- 
ably, and the text is very vague. After stating that the Mantanne villages 
lay to the southwest from the point of Turtle mountain, La Verendrye con- 
tinues *!, . . de la pointe de la seconde montagne, a alér chez les man- 
tannes en droiture il faut tenir le sud ojést quand oüést, il sem faloit de 
beaucoup que nous ne fime de chemin droit pour deux lieues en droiture, 
nous en fesions de trois et quatre de nostres fort, il peut y avoir cent vingt 
lieues, a oüést sud. oüiést, que nostre guide nous a bien augmenté de plus 
de cinquante a soixante lieues, . . .''' The first sentence would seem 
to mean that, in coming from their fort, they had gone half as far again, 
or even twice as far, as would have been necessary if they had kept a 
straight course. It is especially to be noted moreover, that he refers to 
the fort from which they set out, not to Turtle mountain. The lines 
which follow are certainly obscure, but bearing in mind the frequent 
omission of punctuation in the rest of the text, the following would seem 
to be a reasonable interpretation. ‘The distance in a straight line from 
the fort to the Mantannes, he estimated at one hundred and twenty 
leagues, and the guide, by insisting on the visit to the Assiniboin, had 
made them go fifty or sixty leagues out of their way. — Now, although the 
estimated distance of one hundred and twenty leagues is actually twenty 
or twenty-five leagues too great, it is not bad for à rough estimate; and 
the detour totaling fifty or sixty leagues would be just about that required 
by going from the fort to a point not far to the west of Turtle mountain, 

i Brymer, Report om the Canadian Archiver, 1889, р, 10. 
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before turning south to the Heart river sites. It is hard to see, accord- 
ingly, that the author has brought forward any valid evidence on this 
ground for the location of the Mantanne village so far to the north. 

A point, however, of real value in Professor Libby's favor, seems to 
be afforded by the latitude of 48? 12' observed by La Verendrye'sson at the 
Mantanne village. Here we have a clear and definite statement of loca- 
tion, which would, as is pointed out, place the village about one hundred 
miles north of Heart river, and about sixty miles north of the later Knife 
river sites... Exrors of observation are to be expected in determinations 
made at this period, but as they rarely seem to exceed то! ог зо) же 
are not perhaps justified in explaining the matter in that way, although 
errors of a degree or more-are not unexampled. To accept this; how- 
ever, as the location of either a Hidatsa or Mandan village in 1739 is 
to go counter ta all other accessible evidence and tradition. 

The Hidatsa and Crows were originally, so far as present evidence 
goes, one tribe. According to one series of traditions, somewhere about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, at the time when the tribe was 
living with the Mandan at Heart river, a separation took place, and the 
Crows moved west to the Rockies. Subsequently the Hidatsa moved up 
to Knife river, and, after a stay here of unknown length, went a little 
farther on, ‘he previous three villages were united into one, and two 
sites were occupied successively a short distance above Knife river. А 
few small temporary settlements were made even beyond this point, the 
westernmost being just beyond the present town of Elbowoods. Leaving 
these sites, they returned to their abandoned position at Knife river, and 
had been living there for many years when Charbonneau came in 1796. 
Lewis and Clark, however, place the Hidatsa at Heart river as late as 1764, 
and state that they left there for Knife river some time between then and 
1796. Their statement omits entirely any mention of the early visit and 
settlement at Knife river. So far then as the most reliable traditions ко, 
there is no evidence that the Hidatsa at any time were within fifty miles 
of the latitude assigned by La Verendrye as that of the villages he visited. 
Moreover, at their briefly occupied positions above Knife river, they ex- 
pressly state that the three villages were combined into one large one. So 
that as La Verendrye says that the ‘* Mantannes" had six villages, to 
quote irom Profesor Libby **'neither by latitude nor by number of 
villages'* do the ascertained facts and traditions agree with his theory. 
If, relying on the latitude of 48° 12’, the village of the Mantannes was, 
as the author states, ** too far north to be within the area reached in early 
times by the Mandans "" (p. 505), it was equally beyond any known posi- 
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tion for the Hidatsa. The whole question is, obviously, a puzzling one, 
but it is difficult to accept the author's explanation. 

Having declared La Verendrye's Mantannes to be the Hidatsa, the 
author is unfortunately confronted by a difficulty, for he must account for 
the true Mandan in some way. He does this by boldly identifying the 
Mandan with the Panaux or Panana of La Verendrye’s account. So far 
as any proof given is concerned, this is a pure assumption ; and, so far as 
Lam aware, there is hardly a shred of evidence in its favor, On the other 
hand, the identification of the Panaux or Panana with the Arikara has not 
only probability on its side, but is in most respects well substantiated. 

Space is lacking, however, for further discussion of the author's 
theory, which certainly at present seems far from being established. — But, 
whether we agree with the views set forth or not, we must be glad. that 
interest in the problems connected with the early aboriginal occupancy 
of the Missouri valley is being aroused, The North Dakota Historical 
Society has made an excellent beginning in the mapping and superficial 
study of many of the sites within the state, and in the scrutiny of the 
accounts of the earliest explorers. It is to be hoped that this good work 
will continue in ever increasing volume ; that in addition to the examina- 
tion of the surface features, thorough scientific excavation of numerous 
sites will be undertaken ; and that the example of North Dakota tn thus 
taking up the investigation of its aboriginal peoples and their remains 
will be followed by the other states throughout the Missouri valley. 

К. В, Гихом 


Le femur el fe tibia chez P homme ef chez tes anthropoides ( Fartatons sutvant 
le sexe, d'âge гі іп race) Par SunvEsrRE BELLO Y RODRIGUEZ. .. 
Avec plusieurs figures dans le texte et 3 planches hors texte, Parisi G. 
Jacques, 1909. 120 pp. 

This. thesis for the doctorate was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Profesor R. Verneau of the Paris Museum of Natural History, and in the 
course of his investigations the author measured 130 anthropoid and 2661 
human femurs, and 122 anthropoid and 2096 human tibias, Of the 
human long-bones studied 1323 femurs and 1018 tibias (Dr Bello y Rod- 
riguez includes a few Lapps and Ainos here), belong to the white race ; 
312 femurs and 270 tibias ( Malayo-Polynesinns are counted) to the yel- 
low race ; 263 fernurs and 236 tibias ( Veddas, Melanesians, Australians, 
Negritos, Bushmen, are also included here) to the black race; 611 femurs 
and $18 tibias (about two-thirds South American) to the American race, 
besides 52 femurs and 54 tibias of young persons of various races. Of the 
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anthropoid femurs there were 46 gorilla, 39 chimpanzee, 12 orang, and 30 
gibbon ; of the tibms, 44 gorilla, 41 chimpanzee, 9 orang, and 28 gibbon, 
This material is more extensive and more varied than that treated in such 
previous monographs as those of Bertaux (1891), Bumueller (1899), 
Rollet (1889), Walkhoff (1904), etc. As the author notes, his bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 114—117), including some so titles, is not intended to be 
exhaustive. One misses from it, however, the two studies of G. A; 
Dorsey treating of the subject in question, ** The Long Bones of Kwakiutl 
and Salish Indians '' (-dmertcan. ed nthropologist, 1897, X, 174-182) and 
“A Sexual Study of the Size of the Articular Surfaces of the Long Bones 
in Aboriginal American Skeletons " ( Bas, Med. and Surg. feur., 1897). 
Of all the anthropoids studied, the gibbon resembles most man in the 
morphology of the bones of the leg ; *' his femur is almost a human one 
whose proportions are reduced about one-half,''" and *'his tibia differs 
from that of man (and is yet nearest to man) by the inward (negative) 
instead of outward (positive) torsion of its lower extremity." Next to 
the gibbon comes the chimpanzee, which, however, in the morphology of 
the lower limbs, is far removed from man. ‘he gorilla and the orang 
are about an equal distance farther still. Ina young gibbon a  posi- 
tive '' torsion of the tibia, approaching that observed in certain negroes, 
was observed ; in all other cases the torsion is ** negative." In a young 
Japanese an outward torsion was noted. In none of the anthropoids 
occurred a third trochanter or a bypotrochanterian fossa, In the female 
anthropoid the index of robusticity is less, the platymery greater, the 
torsion of both femur and tibia less marked than inthe male, The young 
anthropoids differless from man than the adult, In man the torsion of 
the femur cannot be said to have any special value as a sex character, and 
the same may be said of the torsion of the tibia, Platycnemy and pla- 
tymery, while generally more pronounced in man than in woman, are like- 
wise subject to such variations and divergences as make it impossible to 
use them dogmatically as distinguishers of sex. ‘The tibio-femoral index 
is practically of the same uncertain character. Young individuals, аз 
compared with adults, have a less roliust femur with a smaller head, higher 
pilastric and platymeric indexes ; less platycnemic tibia (except in. the 
case of the Japanese), lower tibio-femoral index, and more frequent occur- 
rence of hypotrochanterian fossa. ‘he conclusions of an ethnic sort are 
of considerable interest. The author distinguishes four well-marked types 
(White, Japanese, Negro, American), and one sub-type ( Malayo-Poly- 
nesian), The ‘White type" is midway between the '* Negro type" 
and we ** Japanese type," which form the two extremes. The *** Ameri- 
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can type’ resembles closely the White type, but the femur has a little 
longer neck and a slightly larger head ; it differs from the white type in 
its marked platymery, its appreciable platyenemy, and its high tibio- 
femoral index." The '* Malayo-Polynesian sub-type ' is intermediate 
between the ** American type" and the '* Negro type." The chief 
characteristics of the ** Negro type " are: an extreme slenderness in. the 
body of the femur; a small, round head ; a short neck forming with the 
diaphysis a wide open angle; a high pilastric index ; alwence of pla- 
tymery ; strong torsion ; no marked fattening of the diaphysis of the tibia 
in transverse direction ; strong torsion of tibia ; very high tibia-femoral 
index. The" Japanese type” is characterized as very robust and thick- 
set femur, with very large head, elongated vertically, and very long neck, 
making with the axis of the diaphysis a less open angle; diaphysis almost 
rounded in the central part, but sensibly flattened from front to hack in 
the subtrochanterian region; little torsion of femur, little torsion of 
tibia and absence of platycnemia; extremely low tibio-femoral index, 
Within the white races there are numerous variations. With regard to 
platymery and platycnemy Dr Bello y Rodriguez states: ** They have dimin- 
ished during the neolithic period (as compared with the man of Cro- 
Magnon and the man of Spy), become still less with the old historic races 
of France, and have disappeared generally in the Frenchmen of to-day." 
The tibio-femoral index, too, was much higher in the men. of the Qua- 
ternary epoch than in their successors and in the populations of the 
present day. ‘This applies, however, only to the ** White type" as 
identified with “modern people of France and the races belonging with 
them," With ihe whites of northern Africa the case is different; the 
Berbers and the Guanches, ё. g., reproduce in several respects peculiari- 
ties of thè fosil and prehistoric races of Europe. Theancient Egyptians 
show a mixture of the White and the Negro types. The few Hindu 
femurs and tibias (34 in all) studied seem to give indications of Negrito 
admixture. The Japanese give the lowest tibio-femoral index of all, і, e., 
the length of the tibia in proportion to that of the femur is least, but this 
does not hold of the yellow race as a whole, so far as the figures in. hand 
go, — the Chinese index, ©. B- is quite high. In the Malayo- Polynesian 
group are included Indonesians, Malays, Polynesians, all having a high 
tibio-femoral index, The long-bones of the Philippine Negritos suggest 
méfissaye, as do also thase of the Malagasy and the Melanesians. 

This monograph, which contains detailed data of measurements, 
cannot fail to be of interest to the somatologist and to all concerned in 
any way with the study of human physical characters. 

ГИ 3A ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN 
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Die vor- und fahgeschichtlichen Altertiimer Thüringens, Herausgegeben 
von Prof, Dr A.GOrze, Prof. Dr P, Hirex, San.-Rat Dr P. ZscHIESCHE, 
Mit 24 Lichtdrucktafeln und einer archiologischen Karte, Würzburg : 
Curt Kabitzsch (A. Stubers Verlag), 1909. 

As the title suggests, the authors have attempted a piece of intensive 
archeological work, the kind that will eventually become the warp and 
weft of the science of prehistoric archeology. Limiting the field of study 
insures a better focus and more complete revelation of all the facts. The 
geographical area chosen in this instance is that bounded by the Harz 
mountains on the north, the Saale and the Werra on the east and west 
respectively, and southerly by the Thüringerwald. ^A distinctive and 
valuable feature of the work is a large archeological map (scale 1 : 100,000) 
the preparation of which took fourteen years. Each period, from the 
stone age to the Slavic period, is represented on the map by a distinctive 
color. By adopting a series of symbols printed in these colors the authors 
were enabled to plot not only the Jocalities but also to indicate the age 
and general character of each find. ‘The system is for the greater part 
that recommended by the International Congress at Stockholm in 1874. 

The oldest traces of man's presence in Thüringen are found in the 
lower travertine deposits of the [lm valley between Taubach and Weimar, 
and date from the Riss-Wiirm interglacial epoch. "They consist of small 
flint chips and fakes with retouched margins, Although of paleolithic 
age they resembie eoliths (archeoliths of Verworn) more than they do 
the typical Mousterian industry of which they forma part. No objects 
were found that could have served primarily as ornaments, also neither 
pottery nor anything that would point to a knowledge of agriculture, 
domestication of animals, or fishing. Human remains belonging to this 
epoch are rare indeed — two teeth from ‘Taubach and a piece of a skull 
from Ehringsdorf. The physical characters of the race, however, are 
well known from finds in other parts of Europe. 

The upper layers of the Taubach-Weimar travertine also contain arti- 
facts, one of which, found at Ehringsdorf, may be classed as Aurignacian., 
The läte paleolithic is represented by the upper deposits in the Einharn- 
hóhle and by the find at Krolpa. 

As regards the early neolithic, nothing has been found in Thüringen 
that corresponds to the French Campignian or to its equivalent, the early 
Danish shell-heaps. Like Athena who sprang full-grown from the head 
of Zeus, neolithic culture in Thitringen appears suddenly in its advanced 
stages of development, a phenomenon not yet explained, Judging from 
the number of settlements and the variety or artifacts, the culture of the 
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region reached a high degree of development. Schistous materials that 
easily admit of polishing and perforation although relatively hard and 
tough, were used almost exclusively in the manufacture of stone imple- 
ments Flint was employed sparingly, being confined chiefly to arrow- 
points, knives, and small scrapers. 

To the food supply contributed not only forest and stream, but also 
agriculture and domesticated animals, and yet evidence has been gathered 
that points to the practice of cannibalism. Skins aswell as woven fabrics 
were used for clothing. That the people were ornament-loving is proved 
hy the prevalence of articles of adornment. The principal weapons 
were the stone hatchet and hammer or club, and the bow and arrow. 

The principal mode of burial was the interment of the body on its 
side with arms and legs sharply flexed (/regender Zfocber), — Indian neo- 
lithic burials of the same type have been found in southern Connecticut 
at Shelton. In some cases the body occupies a sitting posture (srsemder 
Hocker), and in others the skeleton is extended its full length. Only 
slight traces of cremation exist. 

‘The length of the neolithic period in Thüringen cannot yet be meas- 
tired. The authors are sure, however, that it was a long one. Тһе 
culture is composed of a number of elements, some of which are indig- 
enous, Of those that were intrusive, some were modified by their new 
environment, others were not. ‘These three factors are best expressed in 
the terms of plastic art — the first by the so-called Schnurkeramik and 
the Rossener type ; the second by the Bernburg type, the round-bodied 
amphorz, the cups with zonal decoration, and Bandkeramik ; and the 
third by the northwest German megalithic pottery. 

Sehnurberamik. — As in other lands ceramics played the principal 
role in the art development of neolithic Thüringen, The leading forms 
are amphore with flat bottom, cylindrical or short neck, and handles 
attached to the zone of greatest horizontal diameter. "The ornament, 
so-called Schnurornament, covers neck and upper half of the body. 
Another type is the cup with slightly differentiated neck, the latter alone 
being decorated, The variety of the grave forms (both Hügel- and 
Flachgraber, each with or without stone cists) and the richness of their 
contents point to a long duration of the period that is characterized by 
the Sehmerkeramik. "The Róssener pottery belongs to a mixed type and 
is found exclusively in flat graves that are not provided with stone cists. 

The Bernburg type is composed chiefly of large cups with broad, low- 
set handles and decorated with spine-shaped prominences. It is asso- 
ciated with both flat and mound graves in part provided with stone cists ; 
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also with communal graves, ‘This type reached its greatest development 
in northern Thüringen. The round-bodied amphore are the representa- 
tives of a culture that originated in northern’ Germany where it usually 
accompanies the Bernburg variety. The Banaderamik type is represented 
һу round-bottomed bowls, the ornamentation being executed in such a 
manner as to resemble bands, They occur in flat graves without stone 
cists, Cups with zonal ornamentation are found over the greater part of 
central Europe. 

Thus far pottery characteristic of the megaliths of northwestern Ger- 
many has been found at only two places in Thüringen. All these various 
classes of pottery are distinct not only in themselves but in their 
associations. 

The substitution of metal for stone was made so gradually that life 
conditions suffered little change thereby. Copper and bronze appeared 
long before the close of the neolithic, and stone artifacts continued in 
use until late in the bronze age. ‘Thilringen furnishes no evidence that 
would support the theory of a transition epoch of copper between the 
stone age and the bronze age. There is as yet no proof that the ore was 
mined in either the. Harz mountains or the Thüringerwald. Bronze, 
therefore, was imported either as metal ready for casting or in the form 
of the manufactured articles themselves, — Thilringen, on the other hand, 
was rich in salt, and through this commodity maintained her balance of 
Something of the character of the dwellings can be learned from cer- 
tait: burial mounds that have preserved remains of wooden structures prë- 
sumably resembling the houses of the well-to-do. In some cases the 
ground-plan was rectangular; in others round. — A single house urn found 
at Polleben is no doubt a model of the prevalent type of dwelling. The 
first epoch of bronze is characterized by interment of the dead ; the 
second epoch and the first epoch of the iron age, by cremation. 

The distinguishing features of the various phases of the bronze age 
and Hallstatt cultures are carefully portrayed and compared with these of 

eighboring areas. The beginning of the bronze age is placed at 2000 
p. c. and the close of the Hallstatt epoch at coo 9, с. 

_ The beginning of La Téne period witnessed the general use of iron 
both as weapons and tools; the appearance of the glass industry, of coin- 
age, and of wheel-made. pottery, and. the. development of a new style of 
art. A study of the fibula renders it possible to divide the period into 

‘The Roman period and the period of migrations ( Vilherwanderunys- 
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sei) covered the first five centuries of our era and are treated by the authors 
asa unit. The first two hundred years of the Roman period witnessed 
but little change in the local La Téne culture. By the third century there 
was at least indirect communication with the highly developed culture of 
southern Russia. н 

The art of the following Merovingian period (500—800 A. D.) was 
marked by a certain richness and splendor hitherto unknown, ‘The mak- 
ing over of the Thilringian monarchy into a Frankish province in 531 A. D, 
was followed by important cultural changes such as the introduction of 
Merovingian ornaments and weapons as well as of the Frankish mode of 
burial. The Slavic invasion began in the sixth century and its influence 
was felt till about 1000 A. D. 

The greater part of the volume isdevoted toan inventory of the finds 
which may be considered as the text to the valualile archeological map. 
While the arrangement is geographical, the period to which cach find be- 
longs is also indicated, The forty pages of bibliography, index of places, 
and the 379 high-grade illustrations complete a work of prime importance 
in the development of the archeology of the Fatherland. 

GEORGE Grant MacCurpv: 


Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty, A Statistical Study of ffisfory and 
Sociology: By Freperick Aoams Woops, M.D. New York; Henry 
Holt & Co.. 1906. 12°, viii, 312 pp., ill. 

In this work Dr Woods has attempted to apply modern scientific 
methods to the study of history. One needs to study the whole book 
carefully to appreciate the importance of the results which have come 
from thisstudy. The book is a remarkable one and deserves the attention 
of both biologists and sociologists. 

The original records from which history is written are largely ex parte 
statements whose views were colored by personal interest, often by imper- 
fect knowledge, and frequently by strong prejudices. To get at the truth 
may perhaps be impossible in many cases, but the application of scientific 
methods of weighing evidence can be made to reveal the most probable in- 
terpretation of the data. While Dr Woods has not attempted in this volume 
extensive interpretation of historical data on the basis of the studies made, 
he seems to have demonstrated that the heredity of those who have had 
most influence in shaping the course of human events isa factor which the 
historian can not overlook without great lass, He has studied the rela- 
tive influence of heredity and environment on the mental and moral traits 
of royalty. "This class was selected for two reasons: first, because of the 
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preponderating influence royal personages have had on the course of 
events; second, because the preservation of pedigree records and infor- 
mation as to. the mental and mora) traits of royal personages are more 
nearly complete than is the case with any other class af people who have 
had an important influence on history. 

The mental and moral status of each individual was determined by an 
exhaustive research in all available records, but principally in biographical 
dictionaries. From the best information obtainable each. person is graded 
on a scale of ro for both mental and moral traits. Scientific methods are 
applied fo test the reliability of the grades assigned, The law of prob- 
ability requires that the distribution of a given number of individuals 
amongst the grades should correspond more or less closely to the well- 
known frequency curve, the larger number of individuals occurring in the 
intermediate grades, the numbers shading off at the extremes. The num- 
ber of individuals in cach of the grades, as shown on pages 19 and 32, 
correspond remarkably well to the requirements of the law of probability. 
This fact adds great weight to the probability of the correctness of the 

Another reason why the study was confined to royalty lies in the fact 
that we may assume for this class the most favorable environment. If 
environment is highly important in determining mental and moral traits, 
royalty should be superior in these respects. Dr Woods assumes that the 
mental, moral, and physical characteristics of the individual are the resul- 
tant of three cases, namely, heredity, environment, and free will. ‘The 
present study is an effort to study the relative importance of these three 
factors in the production of character. ‘lhe author might perhaps have 
made his meaning a y little more clear in his reference to the latter cause, 
but as the study relates mainly to the one factor, heredity, the shortcom- 
ing is not-a serious one. Subsidiary questions investigated are the effect 
of inbreeding, the relation of genius to insanity and sterility, and the 
DEUDA ae к орна the character of the blood of 

The following quotation sums up in a general way the conclusion to 
which the study has led: “The most interesting and even startling 
thing has been the ease with which heredity alone has been able to bear 
the brunt of explaining the general make-up of character." — The general 
impression the book gives is that this conclusion is justified, as will be 
seer in what follows. 

Referring again to the grades given the various individuals, the number 
of individuals thus studied was 832. Frequency polygons were constructed 
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for the grades for the two sexes separately so as to eliminate differences 
correlated with sex, This is fortunate, for the studies indicate a distinct 
correlation especially between sex and the grades for moral character. 
The author is careful to state that there are necessary defects in the 
grades, both for intellect and morals, but when one realizes. the amount 
of careful work Dr Woods did in establishing these grades, It would seem 
doubtful if any one could have done the work more conscientiously. 
The whole tenor of the book impresses one with its fairness and the lack 
of preconceived notions on the part of the author. As might be ex- 
pected, there is some evidence of alternative inheritance, as the author 
points out, For instance, the children of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
whose grade for both intellect and morals is 3 on a scale of ro, and 
Augusta Saxe-Gotha, whose grade for intellect is 6 and for morals 4, 
were part dissipated like the father while others showed virtues charac- 
teristic of the mother's good family. 

[n speaking of physical characteristics the author says: ‘The features 
usually resemble only one of the two parents when the parents are dis- 
similar; or at least some one feature, nose, chin, eyes, may be easily 
referred to one of two parents rather than a blending of each." The 
whole book is well illustrated with portraits of the more important indi- 
viduals studied, 

The Howe of Brunswick is cited aa a case of degeneracy in. later 
generations hardly accounted for by heredity — that is, there are more 
degenerates than one should expect from hereditary influences alone, and 
this family is the only marked exception in this respect of all the families 
studied. The inheritance of genius is distinctly illustrated in the House 
of Hohenzollern. 

The immediate beneficial effect of out-crossing is illustrated by the 
union of Henry I1, Prince of Conde, with Charlotte of. Montmorency. 
The latter stock contained much genius. Of three children two were in 
grade to for intellectuality. his is somewhat remarkable when it is 
remembered that only 14 out of 671 individuals graded for intellect were 
in this grade. In the next generation the introduction of blood tainted 
with degeneracy and insanity brought disastrous results. The family 
immediately declined, never to recover from the effects of this taint. 

Henry IV of France and his children illustrate the results frequently 
found from the union of good and bag stock. His mother and maternal 
grandmother rank 9 and 16 for intellect respectively, His father was not 
brilliant. He himself ranked 9. He married poor stock. One child 
ranked 8, while two were weak and degenerate, That genius may pass 
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over a generation is illustrated by Anne Marie, rated ro for intellect, a 
daughter of one of the above degenerates. Further evidence that moral 
traits are hereditary is found in the fact that Peter the Cruel of Spain, an 
unspeakable monster, had, within five degrees of kinship, 8 out of 11 
vicious or cruel; in six degrees of kinship, 11 out of tẹ were thus classi- 
fied. Peter therefore seems to have come honestly by his despicable 





агне shag society must bear in some measure the арстан 
for the propagation of vicious and criminal classes ; the suffering inflicted 
on society by these classes is only a necessary retribution for the sins of 
omission. 

It is seldom that the evidence is sufficient to demonstrate clearly a 
case of alternative inheritance in the studies made by Dr Woods, because 
in the case of any particular character which could be definitely identified 
from generation to generation the number of individuals concerned is 
always small. Yet there ts evidence not only that physical character- 
istics, which can be identified, are alternative in their inheritance, but so 
far as there is evidence at all it indicates that mental and moral charac- 
ters are similarly transmitted. In speaking of the Hapsburg lip the author 
says; ''Inalmost every generation there were some who showed the pecu- 
liar lip and there were others who did not inherit it in any degree at 
all, and this is paralleled by the mental abnormality."" This is just what 
ча expect if the inheritance of this character is alternative. 

‘That there is correlation between mental and moral qualities is’ dis- 
tinctly indicated, the coefficient of correlation being .34. This correla- 
tion is more striking in men than in women. One very interesting point 
brought out is a correlation between moral qualities and the number of 
adult offspring. The author suggests that this correlation furnishes a basis 
for the improvement of the race by natural selection, even under condi- 
tions so far removed from the struggle for existence as amongst royalty. 
This conclusion, which scems to be justified from the data given, deserves 
more than passing notice, Biologists, in considering the developmen of 
moral qualities by natural selection, have found difficulty in perceiving 
how altruistic tendencies could be favored by natural selection, If there 
is a correlation between moral qualities and the number of offspring which 
reach maturity, natural selection, in its action on fecundity, or rather the 
results of its mature progeny, would indirectly produce improvement in 
moral qualities. 

The author thinks that amongst a given class, such as our foreign im- 
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migrants, this same correlation would hold. There would thus be a ten- 
dency toward moral improvement of the race. Biologists have hesitated 
(о attribute development of moral qualities to natural selection, This 
slight but evident correlation suffices for the purpose if it holds within 
classes the individuals of which are comparable. ‘The correlation between 
mental and moral qualities then means advancement of the races, both 
mentally and morally, due to forces hitherto little attended to. "The 
probability is. that there are at work forces of natural selection of which 
we know little of the value as yet, but which are such that, setting aside 
all influences of environment, whether we will or not, the natural quality 
of humanity must progress. '' 

The argument for the importance of heredity in explaining character 
is well substantiated by the facts given on pages 265 to 272, especially by 
the table on page 267, in which is represented graphically the number of 
eminent relatives — that is, whose grades for intellect are g or to — of 
of each grade from 1 to 1o. The average number of eminent relatives of 
the individuals in classes 1 to 6 is approximately the same, whether we 
consider only the first degree of relationship or the first two degrees of 
relationship. But between grades 6 and ro, inclusive, the average mum- 
ber of eminent relatives of cach person in these grades rises rapidly and 
quite regularly, the average number of such relatives in the case of indi- 
viduals in grade 10 being more than four times as gréat as it is for indi- 
viduals in grade 6, when the first two degrees of kinship are considered, 
and nearly three times when only the first degree of kinship is considered. 
The first degree of kinship is thus. one and a half times as potent as the 
second. 

Referring again to the evidence of alternative inheritance, on page 274 
occurs the following statement : ** The entire evidence in this research as 
we study Bunilies minutely and. separately seems to. be that both mental 
and moral qualities more often than otherwise do not thoroughly blend, 
but give us many examples of at least partial alternative inheritance." 

The author states that he has not been able to detect the phenomenon 
of dominance, This statement is somewhat surprising, for there seems to 
be fully as much evidence of this phenomenon as there is of the segregation 
of characters in the Mendelian fashion. When we consider the difficul- 
ties of recognizing a moral or intellectual quality which might be trans- 
e a Mendelian unit character, we are not surprised when the author 

ys: Although the mind seems in its inheritance to roughly obey the 
р of alternative inheritance, and thus indicate segregation in the 
germ cells, | do not feel that this. is sufficiently clearly defined to enable 
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one to classify according to hard and fast types, as is: possible in dealing 
with the features of certain plants and animals, like the colors of mice, 
whether albino or gray ; or the shape of peas, whether round or angular, 

For these reasons I have not attempted to apply Mendel's principles." 

‘Thus far the proof of the important part inheritance playsin the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of individuals, while having been rendered 
highly probable, does not seem to be conclusively proven. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to find that Dr Woods has applied in his last chapter the 
more positive methods of investigating such questions, For instance, it is 
known that, for physical characters which can. be definitely described, ac- 
cording to Galton’s law the coefficient of correlation between the parent 
and offspring is r 2.300; the correlation for similar characters between 
grandparents and. their grandchildren is .150, and for great grandparents 
and their great grandchildren itis oys: 

Not only is the assumption that intellect is transmitted as fully as are 
physical characters rendered highly probable, but the correctness of the 
grades assigned by Dr Woods are strikingly confirmed by the fact that 
when the grades for intellect are compared the correlation between the 
grades of parents and their offspring is r= .3007, which, within the 
limits of the probable error, agrees exactly with the corresponding cor- 
relation. for physical characters. 

For grandparents and their grandchildren the coefficient of correla- 
поп for intellectality is .1606, and for great grandparents and their 
great grandchildren jt is. 1528. "The two latter coefficients are larger 
than is the case for physical characters, as called for by Galton's law. It 
might be assumed that this unexpectedly high degree of correlation is 
due to the effect of environment; but this is mot the case, as will be 

The corresponding correlation coefficients for moral qualities are 
.2983 for parents and children, and .175 for grandparents and their 
grandchildren. That these correlations are not due to environment but 
are due to heredity is shown by the fact that the correlation between 
offspring and maternal grandfather is greater than it is between oif- 
spring and paternal grandfather, If it were due to environment the 
paternal grandfather, whose environment was more nearly similar to that 
of the grandchildren, should show closer correlation in mental and moral 
characters than the maternal grandfather, whose life was spent in a different 
court. 

On the other hand, the greater correlation in the case of the maternal 
grandfathers is easily accounted for by the more numerous intermarriages 
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between royal households in different countries than would occur in the 
same family of royalty in one country. That is, maternal grandfathers 
are, on the average, more closely related than paternal grandfathers, for 
the ancestral line would more frequently trace back to them. ‘The excep- 
tionally high correlation between great grandparents and their great 
grandchildren, which is .1528 instead of .o75, is also undoubtedly due 
to inbreeding, which in generations so far removed from each other 
would be important in a class which intermarries so extensively as do 
royalty. "These figures seem to make out a clear case for heredity as 
decidedly the principal factor in intellectual and moral qualities, at least 
in the class considered. 

There is one point in this connection which the author has apparently 
overlooked, The class which he has considered may be assumed to have 
the most favorable possible environment. ‘This possibly would tend to 
reduce any disparity between the intellectual and moral qualities of dif- 
ferent generations and different individuals arising from difference in 
environment, leaving in the main only such differences as are due to 
heredity: If we were to consider a class of people whose environment 
was such as to tend strongly to repress high aspirations and to disparage 
high purpose we might find environment a much more important factor 
in the development of character than it isin royalty. However, the fact 
that such a study as Dr Woods has made, if made for a different class of 
our population, might give different results in no way detracts from the 
high value af the work done. It rather indicates the legitimacy of such 
study and the necessity of extending it amongst other classes of people. 

On pages 283 and 284 the author remarks: *'The reasons for the 
belief that heredity is almost the entire cause for the mental achievements 
of these men and women, and that environment or free-will must conse- 
quently play very minor réles, may now be summarized: First, the prac- 
tically perfect results derived from what might be expected of heredity, 
both from the internal study of the families separately, and from the 
curves and coefficients of correlation. Second, the fact that environment 
or opportunity would not cause, in royalty at least, the great names to 
occur in close blood connection with others of the same stamp." 

That the advantages of first sons, who inherit the highest positions, 
has had no measurable influence — that is, that opportunity laid at one's 
feet counts for little as compared with inheritance, seems to be substan- 
tiated by the facts adduced by the author on pages 286 and 287: '* The 
upshot of it all is that, as еа intellectual life, environment is a totally 
inadequate explanation. . . . We are forced to the conclusion that all 
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these rough differences in intellectual activity which are susceptible of 
grading on a scale of ten are due to predetermined differences In the 
primary germ cells, . . . That these outward, circumstances have as much 
influence as is commonly supposed, or as much as predetermined and con- 
genital causes, are, however, conclusions from which we are forced to 
dissent. . . ."' 

‘The curves on plate 2 (page 288), with the exception of grade s, 
give us results such as we might expect were heredity the sole cause, pure 
and simple, for moral character."" On page 288 is given a diagram 
showing the average number of moral ‘‘devintes,"' or those in grades as 
low ая 3, which each person possessed as a relative, and shows clearly 
that ** on the average the lower grades had many more of this unfortunate 
ilk than had the mediocre and higher grades." Тһе fact that morality 
is not due to environment, at least in the case of royalty, is shown by the 
fact that degenerates and individuals of high moral character are fre- 
quently produced in the same environment, evidently as the result of 
alternative inheritance. 

“i Tt is these strong contrasts, more than anything else, that must lead 
us to the conclusion. that what we have in plate z is truly the effect of 
blood relationship, for environment should not cause this distribution, 
Spain, France, and Russia give us most of the degenerates. In these 
countries the individuals are closely associated in blood with insanity, 
epilepsy, or other psychoses. ‘This is itself a coincidence to be explained 
by those who doubt that morality is much the result of inheritance," 
Furthermore: ** When strong contrasts are found among the children we 
always find strong contrasts among the ancestors. '' 

The general results of the study are summed up in the following, 
which will be found on page 298: “Quality possessed by entire ancestry 
ialmost sure to appear. Quality possessed by one parent and half the 
ancestry is likely to appear with almost equal force, in one out of every 
two descendants. Quality possessed by one parent only, and not present 
in the ancestry, has one chance in about four for its appearance in the 
progeny. Quality not possessed hy either parent, but present in all the 
grandparents and most of the remaining ancestry, would also have about 
one chance in two for its appearance in one of the children, If only one 
of the: grandparents possessed the quality in question, then the cnance of 
its appearance in any one of the grandchildren of this ancestor w-uld be 
only about one chance in sixteen.'' 

The occasional occurrence of a genius from mediocre stock is ex- 
plained as one of ‘* those fortuitous combinations of ancestral qualities that 
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is destined to make a person inheriting them vary much from any of his 
kin, . . . A manof this sort represents the combination of the best from 
many ancestors, '' 

One can not read this book without feeling that it is a tremendous 
argument for the application of modern science in the breeding of the 
ruling classes. Fortunately the influence of these classes is not so great 
asit was at one time, hence the subject is not so important as it wasa few 
hundred years ago. But Dr Woods has made us feel that heredity is a 
much more important part in the determination of character than it has 
had credit for. The sociologist will find this book an inspiration, as it 
points the way to the improvement of the race, a way which may not be 
feasible at the present time, but one which will be open in the near 
future. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to mention the fact that 
the State of Indiana has recently placed on its statute books a law which 
removes the danger of inheritance from certain of the criminal classes. 
In operation thia law has presented no difficulties. 

[ repeat that the work which Dr Woods has done in the preparation 
of his book deserves the careful attention of both the biologist and the 
sociologist. 

W. J- SPILLMAN. 


Righthandedness and Lefthandedness, with Chapters Treating of the Writing 
Posture, the Rule of the Road, etc, By Gronck M. Gouin, MLD. 
Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co,, 1908. 210 pp., 15 figs. 
Besides an Introduction (pp. 7-20) on theories as to the origin of 

righthandedness and lefthandedness, this book contains eight chapters, as 

follows: The origin of righthandedness. Why is a particular child right. 
handed or lefthanded? ‘The rule of the road. Study of a case of two- 
handed synchronous writing. Visual function the cause of slanted hand- 
writing; its relation to school hygiene, school desks, malposture, spinal 
curvature, and myopia, The pathological results of righteyedness and 
lefteyedness. A patient's struggle for right-eye function. The nomen- 
clature of dextral, sinistral, and attentional organs and functions. All 
these chapters have appeared as articles in the Soron Medical and Sur- 
gical Jornal, the Long Island Medical Journal, the Popular Science 

Monthly, the Medica! Record, Ophthalmology, American Medicine, chiefly 

during the year 1907. This necessarily gives rise to some repetition of 

argument, etc. 
The author, known also by his Biographie Ciinics (1904) and other 
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works, writes at Himes more interestingly than convincingly, his dogma- 
tism being not infrequently so pronounced as to injure his argument when 
persuasion and belief are most of all needed. 

In the Introduction he enumerates nine theories (from the ** natural 
provision" of Sir Charles Bell to ‘the Topsy theory, ‘just growed’ '"), 
but by no means exhausts the list. The distinguished Italian anthro- 
pometrist and statistician, Dr Rodolfo Livi,’ e. g., has recently held that 
the fundamental basis of the predisposition to righthanidledness and left- 
handedness is ** uterine position,'' — it is said that in ninety per cent. of 
cases children are born in such a-position that for some considerable time 
before birth the right hand must have enjoved a greater freedom of move- 
ment, and, in consequence, a strengthening of its muscles, as compared 
with the left. Dr Gould's own views are expressed as follows : 


** All that is needed to explain righthandedness in 94 per cent. of children 
is some ancestral savage custom, habit, or necessity, widely prevalent, which 
inclined to the use of the right hand and eye for one or two exceptionally in- 
tellectual tasks. The inheritance of aptitude, the force of custom, and the 
necessities of the struggle for existence would certainly fix the persistence 
of me peculiar excellence '* (p. 12). 

"The localization through war and barter of the cerebral centers of 
speech and writing (and hence of intellect) of 94 per cent, of the population in 
the left half-brain is the cause of righthandednesa " (p. 6r). 

"i Physiologically, therefore, the reason why an infant puta forth the right 
hand to grasp objects is because the right eye is the one which is nearest per- 
fect visually, anatomically or optically. The law derived from the phylum of 
the entire past is that the right eye and right forefoot, or right hand, must 
work together. tn all animals the right eye governs the placing and action of 
the right front foot, of the nght side of the body, the guarding against dangers 
on the right side, ete, The left eye has the same office for the left side. . . 
Handedness, if one may devise the word, becomes either nghthandedness or 
lefthandedness, according to the dictating condition of the better cyedness, 
right or left '* (p. 44). 


As in his AiagrapMue Clinics and elsewhere, Dr Gould here magnifies, 
in all probability, rhe function of the eye; his explanation of riglit-hand- 
edness is apparently a compound of the old spear and shield idea with an 
optical physiological theory. To some this view may not appear so per- 
spicuous and so satisfactory as it does to the author. 

The ** rule of the road '" is settled also rather jauntily, as follows: 

? Sulla cuusa del destrismo & del mancinismo, 07, af, Secs Rem, di Antropol, 1908, 
хіү, 91-94. See also C. Buschan, MenrcAenkunde, Stutipart, 1909, pp. 248-251. 
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"Маг made up the life and set all the fashions of beginning civilization, 
and war together with narrow streets established the custom of righthand 
passing, for walkers, riders of horses, asses, mules, etc., and for drivers of all 
vehicles, and for vessels. For walkers and vessels no people ever changed 
the custom, but especially the English, while preserving righthand passing in 
foot-passengers and on the sea, anomalously developed leithand passing for 
vehicles, and the same, of course, for double-track railroads "’ (p, go). 

For very many peoples, past and present, who have been, or are now, 
concemed with the beginnings of navigation, horse-riding, vehicle-driving, 
etc., we have little or no evidence such as might justify some of the state- 
ments of the author. So, too, with the explanation offered of iefthand 
passing — 

The English lefthand passing of vehicles is probably due to the influ- 
ence of the singlehand fights on foot, tourneyings and joustings of horseback- 
riders, in which meeting and passing to the left was inevitable. . . . 
In the United States there was a reversion to the righthand passing of 
vehicles, because of the abeyance of lefthand. passing of vehicles, and of 
vehicles themselves, for so long, with growth of the natural righthand passing 
by walkers, horseback-riders, ox-teame, and wagons with drivers on the near- 
wheel horse, such as is found in the later prairie-schooner, and six-mule army 
wagon" (p. 9t). 

Much of the remaining material in this book, although of interest, 
more or less, to the anthropologist, belongs rather in the field of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene. Theauthor hardly gains sympathy by his denunciation 
of ** the * ambidextry ' sillies'' (p. 9o), '* those who are Mendel-crazed "' 
(p. 50), ete. As examples of the dogmatism of statement referred to 
above these may be cited: 

‘By all savages forall time, in bargaining, the right hand has been held 
aloft, and one, two, three, or four fingers shown and flung at the opposed 
bargainer '" (p. 25). 

It ls of course nonsense that animals are rightfooted or leftiooted, The 
differentiation could only arise with sign-language and counting, and animals 
do not make gestures or count" (p. 35). 

“No pupil with lefthandedness established can learn piano-playing easily "' 
(p. 14). 

As to the first of these statements, one has but to read Grierson's 
The Silent Trade (1903) and H. Ling Roth's Zrauding ія Early Days 
(1968) to get glimpses of ** other timesand other manners." “The second 
may be left to the comparative psychologists. Concerning the third, 
the reviewer is able to say that he knows a lady who is an accomplished 
musician and teacher of the art, although lefthanded from birth. She 
experienced no particular difficulty in learning to play the piano. 
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Altogether, it may be said that the question of nghthandedness is not 
so not perfectly simple after all, the anthropological aspect of it, as well 
аз the physiological and the psychological. "This is appreciated by such 
very récent authorities as Audenio,' etc. 

ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


ЕгАпоѓору of the Yuchi indians, Bv FRANK G, Sreck. Disserfation Pre- 
sented fa the Faculty of te University of Peunsylvania jor the Degree of 
Doctor of Philasophy. University of Pennsylvania, Anthropological Pub- 
lications of the University Museum, vol. ft, no. 1. Philadelphia ; Published 
by the University Museum, 1909. 4°, 154 pp., 16 pl. 

‘This paper is doubly welcome, first on account of the importance of 
the material contained, and second because it is the first of a new series 
of anthropological publications. 

The importance of a study of the Yuchi to the cthnologist is due to 
their unique position among American tribes, and this is a subject that 
requires. some elaboration, Unlike the Pacific seaboard, the territory 
east of the Mississippi was occupied in precolumbian times by but few 
stocks,.and these were nearly all widely spread, each embracing a large 
number of separate tribes and aggregating a considerable population. 
Omitting the Tunican tribes near the lower Mississippi, there were, in 
fact, but three occupying limited areas, the Beothuk of Newfoundland, 
the Timucua of Florida, and the Yuchi ; and of these the first two are in 
all probability extinct and thus beyond the possibility of ethnological in- 
vestigation. Hut while the unique position of the Yuchi has long been 
known, all of our information regarding them has hitherto been confined 
to a few cursory remarks by travelers and a short inadequate study, prin- 
cipally of their language, by the late A. S. Gatschet. In view ofthe uni- 
veral tradition among Muskhogean tribes, the next neighbors of these 
people toward the west, that they had come from the direction of the 
sunset, it has been long believed that the Yuchi represent the aboriginal 
inhabitants of at least part of the Muskhogean area. Definite data bear- 
ing on that point was, however, scarcely existent. Thanks to Dr Speck 
this state of affairs exists no longer, and, if we do not have all the infor- 
mation we would like, we at least have sufficient to form a very good pic- 
ture of the material, social, and ceremonial position of this peculiar 
people. The only wonder is that, in the years of white contact and ag- 
gression, so much has remained, and this can only be accounted for by a 
fortunate escape of the Yuchi from any severe blow from without, the 
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protection. of the Creek confederacy to which they were early admitted, 
and the natural conservatism of the people due to their unique language, 
A full discussion of the language has been reserved by Dr Speck for 
another time and manner of publication, and will be awaited with eager- 
ness by ethnologists. Aside from this and certain general considerations, 
such us the history of the people, their population, and environment, Dr 
Speck considers the following general topics: Material Culture, Decora- 
tive Art and Symbolism, Music, Division of Time, Social and Political 
Organization, Warfare, Games, Customs, Religion, and Mythology. In 
their material culture one recognizes much the same status as that found 
throughout the territory of the Gulf states in ancient times, and im the social 
organization and mythology, as might have been anticipated, they re- 
semble the Creeks with whom they have been so long in contact, As to 
who have been the principal borrowers in cultural elements, themselves 
or the Muskogee, there is a difference of opinion, but it appears that while 
the. Yuchi claim that their customs have been borrowed by the Creeks, 
the latter merely contend for an independent origin on the part of their 
owh customs, a fact which seems to favor the Yuchi contention, ‘The 
Yuchi are peculiar, however, in believing themselves the children of the 
sun, and in consequence their art, ceremonials, and mythology exhibit 
solar motives throughout. ‘Thus at the time of the great annual festival 
the town square with its three benches is supposed to represent the rain- 
bow, the fire in the center being the gun ; and it is explained that the 
ceremony was originally enacted in the sky, and the first man thereby 
instructed a5 to its proper observance. Like their Muskhogean neighbors 
the Yuchi were divided into 2 number of totemic cians perpetuated through 
the women, descent being traced from the totem animal. Unlike clans 
in many parts of America, however, the slaughter of a clan animal was 
prohibited to members of that clan, though the dead bodies or portions 
of them might be obtained from members of other clans. No trie 
phratries existed, but there was a curious dual division into clases called 
Chiefs and Wartiors, transmitted in the male instead of the female line, 
These governed matters of peace and war respectively, took opposite 
sides at the ball game, and occupied distinct lodges at the annual cere- 
mony. Such a mixture of male and female descent is perhaps the most 
curious point connected with the Yuchi tribe. 

Dr Speck's investigation being ethnological rather than historical, 
considerable documentary information regarding the tribe is still to be 
added, but this can be done at any time, whereas the ethnology will un- 
doubtedly lose its ancient character every year and finally pass out of ex- 
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istence. When it Columbia, South Carolina, to examine the State records, 
the reviewer noted several interesting facts connected with this tribe, 
particularly that in 1714 a. Yuchi town called: ** Chestowee '' or ** Ches- 
togwa" was ‘Seut of" bythe Cherokee at the instigation of some English 
traders: Possibly the people of this town spoke the second dialect to 
which Dr Speck refers in the paper under discussion. Another name 
given the Yuchi by the English was ** Round town people." 

All that need be said in conclusion is that at last we have an authori- 
tative monograph on the Yuchi and that the University of Pennsylvania is 
to be congratulated on having its new series of anthropological publications 
open with the filling in of a serious gap in the ethnology of North America 
in such a thorough manner. 

Jous R. Swanton. 


Tie Origins of Leadership. A Dissertation Submitted fo the Faculty ef the 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature in Candidacy for the Degree af 
Doctor of Pailosophy (Department of Sociology). -By Enex Muwronn. 
University of Chicago Press, tg09. 87 pp. (Price s4 cents.) 

This short paper is one of the many signs of an increasing tendency 
on the part of students of sociology among well-developed races to make 
use of anthropological data derived from primitive tribes, and it must be 
approached critically with the understanding that it claims merely to be a 
trail blazer. This working of sociology back into the field of primitive 
anthropology might have been anticipated, and was bound to come when 
the question of origins was entered upon. — Up to the present time writers 
on the sociology of lower races, such as McLennan, Frazer, Wester- 
marck, and Morgan, have been regarded rather as anthropologists than 
sociologists, but the partition of the sociology of primitive races from that 

M the advanced nations of our day is very artificial, and as time goes on 
there will be an increasing tendency to break it down, 

Starting as he does from the point of view of the sociologist, as 
ordinarily defined, Dr. Mumford leads up to liis subject by a discussion 
of general basal principles couched in the technical language of psychol- 
ogy and sociology, It is only in the latter part of his paper that the 
anthropological element becomes strong and that the anthropologist feels 
able to form a due estimate of the value of his work, ‘The study is 
divided as follows: 

І. utroducfion. — The Relation of the Function of Leadership to the 
Science of Sociology. — Leadership as a Universal Function of Associa- 
tion. — Relation of Leadership to the Social Process, 
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IL. Leaderzhip as an Znnate and Aecguired Mofel Socretary, Temdency 
er Fore. 

ПІ. Relation of Leadership to the Organized and Organising Phases 
af the Social Process, or to the ffabitual-tensional-adaplive Phases af Asso- 
cating [general considerations]. — Leadership and Occupations. — 
Leadership, Occupations, and institutions in Relation to the Problems 
and Crises arising in the Expression of Social Impulses and Interests. 

IV, Leadership and Social Structures and Functions from the Genetic 
Point af. View. — Hunting People. 

V. £owlution of Leadership ia the Prenutterma! Staye of. Association. 

VI. Evolution af. Leadership and lashifulrons in the MAfatriarchal aud 
Patriarchal Stages of Social Organisation. — Leadership in Relation to 
Customsand Institutions from the Point of View of Myths and Traditions. 
— The Native Tribes of Australia. — Leadership among the Native Hunt- 
ing Tribes of America. 

VIL, Conclusion, 

These subjects: thus fall into two main classes, first the place and im- 
portance of leadership in the science of sociology, and secondly the dif- 
ferent phases which it presents among peoples in the hunting stage, the last 
being considered evolutionally. It is unfortunate, in the present state of 
anthropological information, and yet natural, that the evolutional side of 
the question should have been given the prominent position it here occu- 
pies, not but that leadership evolutionally considered is a legitimate subject 
of discussion, but because it was infallible that Australian and American 
systems should be dragged towether and assigned to different strata in the 
series of human development. It was infallible because the chief authori- 
ties to whom Dr Mumford could appeal have done the same thing, whereas 
it is entirely too early to attempt an assignment of the respective positions 
of Australian and American organizations in the world-wide course of 
human development. This should by no means be attempted until 
American, African, and Asiatic social systems are much better understood. 
Dr Mumford has been fortunate, however, in ising Professor Thomas as a 
guide, and therefore postulating a prematernal stage of association, and he 
has followed a tre instinct in not differentiating between the matriarchal 
and patriarchal stages of society, though he falls into the common error 
of assuming two such successive stages. 

The most serious criticism to be made of this work is the apparently 
meager list of authorities consulted, The principles discussed in the early 
sections are so general and supposedly deal with such well established 
axioms of sociology that few references might naturally be required, but 
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Bancroft, Schoolcraft, Krause, J. 0. Dorsey, and McGee form a rather 
limited ethnological foundation for the discussion of American social 
organizations, although excellent so far as they go. The pioneer charac- 
ter of the work from a sociological point of view may, however, be pleaded 
as an excuse for no more extended consultation of authorities, and in this 
capacity we cordially welcome it, foreseeing that trained sociological 
minds once acclimated to the anthropological field will be able to throw 
new light on the problems often confounding professional anthropologists. 
Jonn R. Swanton. 


Nowvelles recherches sur fa formation pampirnne ef f° homme Jesse deja 
Réfubigue Argentine, recueil d'observafions scientifigues . . : publié par 
Rongxr LEHMAXN-NITSCHE. 

It seems a curious coincidence that about the same time Dr Alei 
Hrdlicka published his excellent ** Skeletal Remains Suggesting or Attrib- 
uted to Karly Man in North America ( Awiletin 33, Bur, Am. Eth. ), Pro- 
fessor Lehmann-Niteche at La Plata edited a work similar in purport relating 
to the antiquity of man in South America; What Professor W. H. Holmes 
has said in the prefatory note to Hrdlitka's treatise applies equally to South 
America: ** In the earlier years of the investigations there existed a rather 
marked tendency on the part of students, and especially on the part of 
amateurs and the general public, hastily to accept any testimony that 
вестей to favorantiquity," — With thisin view Lehmann-Nitsche endeay- 
ored to determine the real scientific value of all known fossil human remains 
found. in Argentina. The results of this painstaking research, extending 
over nearly ten years, though often interrupted, are embodied. in. these 
Nouvelles recherches, published. in. tomo xiv (Segunda serie, t. 1) of the 
Revista itel Museo de La Plata, Buenos Aires, 1907. Although Lehmann- 
Nitsche's work is much larger in size, and perhaps more exhaustive than 
Hrüdlicka's, it should be borne in mind that the former had the ard of no 
fewer than ten specialists, including geologists and paleontologists of note, 
as follows, in alphabetical order: Burckhardt, Doering, Fruch, von Iher- 
ing, Leboucq, R. Martin, Santiago Roth, W. B. Scott, Steinmann, and 
Zirkel. 

To write a review, in a-few pages, of a work of this size (about 350 
pages, royal octavo), abounding in minute technical descriptions and ex- 
tended dissertations, is impossible. I shall therefore merely draw the 
attention of North American anthropologists to Professor Lehmann- 
Nitsche's researches by means of a brief summary. 

The Neowrel/es recherches consists of two parts — one geological, the 
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other paleoanthropological. Both parts are closely connected. The 
three subdivisions of the loess which Lehmann-Nitsche distinguishes 
(upper Pampa formation = yellow loess; middle Pampa formation = 
brown loess; lower Pampa formation = ‘‘ loess brun pain d'épice '") are 
examined in view of their fossils bearing on the question of fossil man. 
In addition, the local Pampa formations of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, and 
Córdoba are carefully described. | Lehmann-Nitsche took up the question 
from the very beginning. Each find on record since 1864 was subjected 
to rigid scrutiny. His personal research, together with that of some of 
his contributors, is divided into field work, studies of osseous remains 
and of real or quasi implements in various museums and private collec- 
tions, and bibliographic studies. Thus is afforded a complete history of 
paleoanthropology in Argentina. 

In succession the following finds of human skeletons and other bones, 
‘some of which have become celebrated, are described: Carcafia, Frias I 
and II, Saladero, Fontezuelas ( wrongly called Pontimelo), Samborombón, 
Arrecifes, Chocori, La Tigra, and Baradero. "The general result is that 
all these finds may be considered as fossil, or at least as sub-fossil — all 
(Quaternary, it is true, but of a relative geological antiquity, It must be 
pointed out, however, that these osseous remains resemble either those of 
ancient Patagonians or of South American Indians of present types; there 
is no special fossil primitive type among them. For those who might 
still be inclined to doubt, one can say that some of these remains, at least, 
may be called fossil with the same right as the now extinct G/yirodon, 
with which man was undoubtedly contemporaneous in South America. 

A discovery of great importance deserves special mention, as it 
proves the existence of an anthropoid in the Pliocene (Tertiary), treated 
at length on pages 386-410 of Nouvelles recherches. Many years ago a 
first cervical vertebra (atlas), supposed to be human, was found with 
fossil animal bones in the lower Pampa formation (**loess brun à pain 
d'épice") at Monte Hermoso. It was, however, only іп rearranging 
the collections of La Plata Museum that Lehmann-Nitsche's attention 
was drawn to this vertebra, After a very careful comparative examination 
of it, he reached the conclusion, on purely anatomical grounds, that it be- 
longed to a Tertiary precursor of man, related to Pithezanthropus erectus, 
and applied to it the name Momo aeogews. It seems somewhat strange, 
however, that Lehmann-Nitsche should think this name-giving ** a matter 
of taste." He himself states clearly (although with a &eu£-Zfre) that he 
considers it **a special ancestral American form of Homo sapiens 
‘or primigeates.'* Ludwig Wilser, who wrote a brief review of Lehmann- 
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Nitsche's preliminary paper on this discovery, proposes the name Are- 
aathropes meogens, which would seem to be more appropriate. 

The collections and researches bearing on the question of fossil man 
in Argentina by two well-known paleontologists, Florentino Ameghino and 
Santiago Roth, come next under the searchlight. Although as a rule due 
credit is given to Dr Roth, Dr Ameghino on the contrary is somewhat 
roughly handled ; yet Lehmann-Nitsche's criticism, severe as it is, is fully 
justified, An important work of Ameghino, fa antigiedad de! hombre en 
el Plata, i5, figuratively speaking, partly torn to pieces. Many an * im- 
plement," so called, is proven to be no implement at all ; and several ob- 
jects on which Ameghino detected traces of man's handiwork are meaning- 
less as such. /ото раи (the skeletal remains of La Tigra) and A. 
pliscenicus, ** created " by Dr Ameghino, like so many other new fossil 
genera or species of animals found by him, are shown to be mythical. 
In this respect рр. 200-203, 334-336, 423-428, 448-450, 456-460 of 
Nouvelles recherches are particularly interesting. 

If Lehmann-Nitsche's criticism is well founded, and the reviewer for 
one has not the slightest doubt it is, one is certainly justified in assuming 
a sceptical attitude in considering the alleged new discoveries of Ameghino 
at Monte Hermoso and the theories based thereon.’ 

The general conclusion of Lehmann-Nitsche for South America is far 
more positive than that of Hrdlicka for North America. If the latter ex- 
presses doubt as to the Nebraska ''loess man,'' the former undeniably 
proves that in Argentina real loess men are found. The discovery of 
Homo seogerus in the Pliocene of Argentina, above mentioned, would 
seem to give greater probability to the ultimate discovery of a somewhat 
similar link in North America. 

JVourelles rechercher contains a great number of illustrations, most of 
them very good, together with several geological profile drawings, and 
a map showing sites of fossil finds from Rosario to Baradero. In studying 
the volume, the want of a general index and of a map on which a// the 
finds in Argentina are located is greatly felt: 

This brief review will suffice to show that Nownr/iex recherches forma 
a very important contribution to American paleoanthropology for which 
all earnest students will be grateful. A word of acknowledgment is also 
due to Mr Felix F. Outes, director of publications at the La Plata Museum, 
to whose untiring efforts and interest in the matter the work was published 
In Argentina. Н. тех КАТЕ. 

— 3Cf,among other reeiews of Ameghino's,  Titraprothomy arpentinus"* — АУ, мео. 
peur L.-N,, Zentralblatt f, Anthropologir, тү, 1909, pp. 224-226. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 

EMERSON, NATHANIEL B. Unwritten Literature of Hawaii, The Sacred 
Songs of the Hula. Collected and Translated, with Notes and an Account of 
the Hula, by Nathaniel B. Emerson, A.M., M.D. Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Bulletin 38. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1909. 8°, 
288 pp., 24 pl., 3 fig., 14 musical pieces. 

ENGERRAND, ],, and URBISA, F. Nota preliminar acerca de un yaci- 
miento prehistarico ubicado en Concepcion (Estado de Campeche) acom- 
pafiada de un resumen Frances. From Boletin de la Sociedad Geológica 
Mexicana, tomo Vt, pp. 79-57, pl. xxvii-1, Mexico, 1909. 

GERSTE, À. Notes sur la médicine et la botanique des anciens Mexicains. 
Rome: Imprimerie Polyglotte Vaticane, 1903... 8*, 161 pp. 

This valuable pamphlet was published at the expense of the Duc de опи, 

JOHNSON, WALTER. Folk-memory, or the Continuity of British Arch- 
mology. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 87, 416 рр. 

MaAROGUETTE. Facsimile of Pere Marquette’s Illinois Prayer Book. Its 
History by the Owner, Colonel J. L. Hubert Neilson, M.D. Quebec, 1508 : 
Published by the Quebec Literary and Historical Society in Commemoration of 
the sooth Anniversary of the Founding of Quebec, July, 1908, 

History, 13 prp. ; portraits of Marquette 2nd Casot ; [lastration (personal articles of 
Marquette) į facsimile- of the prayer-book in the Illinois language, 177 pp, 300 copies 
issued. 


PEXNELt, T, L. Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. 
London; Seeley, 1909. 8°, 

RASMUSSEN, Kxup, The People of the Polar North. A Record Com- 
piled from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. Herring. Illustrations by 
Count Harald Moltke. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 10908, 8°, (xix,) 
358 рр., Ш. 

Ковіхѕом, Doane, Sioux Indian Courts. An address delivered before 
the South Dakota Bar Association at Pierre, South Dakota, January 12, 1909. 
8*. 14 pp. 

SArIR, EpwARD. Wishram Texts, Together with Wasco Tales ond 
Myths, collected by Jeremiah Curtin and edited by Edward Sapir, Publica- 
tions of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. H. Leyden : Late E. J, Brill, 
род. 38°, xv, 314+ 4 pp. 

Suaw,GroRGE C, TheChinook Jargon and Howto Use it. A Complete 
and Exhaustive Lexicon of the Oldest Trade Language of the American Conti- 
nent. Seattle: Rainier Printing Co., 1g09, 12°, xvi, 65 pp. 

Swanton, Jons R: Tlingit Myths and Texts. Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 3g. Washington : Government Printing Office, 1909. 8°, 
vil 451 pp. 
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THALHITZER, W.  Ethnological Description of the Andrup Collection from 
Fast Greenland Comprising Objects found in Eskimo House-ruins and Graves 
North of Angmagsalik between 68° and 75° lat. N.. Reprinted from Mrdder- 
-eler om Grönland, vol. xxviii. Copenhagen: Printed by Bianco Luno, 
1908. 8°, pp, 319-542, 2 pL, 106 fg, 

TuowAS, WittiAM 1. Source Book for Social Origins. Ethnological 
Materials, Psychological Standpeint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. Chicago; University of Chicago 
Press, London: T. FisherUnwin, 1909. 8°, xvi, 932 pp. (34.77, prepaid.) 

Тномѕох, Јоня Stuart. The Chinese. Their Antiquity ; their Daily 
Life ; their Art and Literature ; their Humor and Philosophy ; their Politics and 
International Position; their Religions and Supersitions; the Resources, 
Scenery and Climate of the land they live in ; their Commerce, Business and 
Future Lossibilities, ete. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co,, 1909. 8°, 441 
рр., Ш. 
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American Anthropological Association Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION will be held 
in Boston, December 27, 1909, to January 1, 1910, in affiliation with 
Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
and the American Folk-Lore Society. 


A Kutenai Berry-basket. — |n à recent number of this journal, 
Professor Chamberlain, in speaking of the Kutenai Indians, states that all 
writers treating of American basket-makers have overlooked the basketry 
of this tribe. In this connection a little Kutenai berry-basket in the 
collections of the American Museum of Natural History may be of 
interest, 

This basket is of the coiled type, with a surface partially covered by 
imbrication, and comes from a tribe inhabiting the northeastern boundary 
of the large territory where imbricated coil is practised. This large area 
is situated in southern British Columbia and northwestern United States, 
and is occupied by a number of tribes from the Shahaptian, Salish, Kitu- 
nahan, and Athapascan families, It is, so far as is now known, the only 
locality in which baskets are imbricated — a process which needs no de- 
scription here, as a full account is found in Professor Mason's work.' 

Excluding Kutenai baskets, the area of imbricated basketry divides 
itself into two groups—a northern and a southern. Baskets from the 
southern group are mostly of inverted truncate-cone shape, of greater 
height than width ; the designs are heavy, covering the whole field ; and 
the edge is finished with a false braid. Іп contrast with this, baskets of 
the north are more generally of trunk shape and not of greater height 
than width; the designs are less heavy ; and the edge is made by the 
last row of regular coiling. 

The shape of the Kutenai berry-basket in question, as well as the 
small ** kettle '' figured by Professor Chamberlain in his report on this 
tribe in 1892,* and which strongly resembies the berry-basket here illus- 
trated, would exclude the Kutenai from either of the basketry regions 
mentioned. Its design, however, in some ways suggests the design of the 





l Aboriginal American Basketry, Arp. U, S, Nat, Миз. 1902, p. 255, t904 
здер, В. А. А. Sa 62d. Mecing, 1892, p. 545, 1893. 
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Thompson River Indians, a tribe of the northern group ; while its edge 
is also characteristic of the basketry of the same region. In addition to 
these features of similarity, the berry-basket has bands of an ornamented 
overlay, occasionally found on baskets only of the northern tribes, and 
usually accompanying imbrication. 

Imlirication is always constructed on a coiled technic, frequently ona 
bifurceated coil — that is, one in which the binding element of апу one 
round pierces or splits the binding element of the previous round. — This 
bifurcation admits of two variations: (1) the binding element may be so 





Fig. 99.— A Kutenai berry-basket. 


guided as to produce vertical lines of bifircate units on the body of the 
basket or corresponding stripes on the cover and base, or (2) the bind- 
ing element may be allowed to take its course without special regard to 
this effect. The first variety, frequently called braid bifurcated coil, is 
the technic of the Kutenai berry-basket as well as that of Chilcotin and 
some of the Shuswap! coiled ware. 


ке Teil, The Shuswap, Mem, Am, Ani. Nai. Hist,, vol. 1v, p. 490. 
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Either variety of bifurcated coil may be imbricated, but the second 
only — the braid bifurcation — admits of the kind of ornamental overlay 
found on the berry-basket. ‘The accompanying illustration (fig. 99) 
shows two vertical bands of imbrication and overlay: these alternate 
about the basket. The overlay, which is styled ‘* beading” by Mason,’ 
consists of a horizontal strip of material, usually cherry-bark or squaw- 
grass, laid over the coiling and caught under every other turn of the 
binding element. Ornamental beading bas been found occasionally on 
baskets said to comè from the interior Salish, the Thompson and. Fraser 
River Indians: A careful study of this point would no doubt result in a 
definite knowledge of just which tribes practised beading, or to what ex- 
tent the distribution is due to trade. Such a study would also throw light 
on the frequency of the technic of beading among the Kutenai.” 

A similar overlay is found in northeastern Africa, where there exists 
a great bifureated-coil area. On the African basket, however, a stiff 
band is used as the overlay, and is caught down every three or four 
turns by a binding element of thin fiber. The difference in materials 
gives the overlay the appearance of strips crossed at times by lacy 
braidings. 

Another style of overlay, found among the Lillooet, is hased on the 
irregular variety of bifurcation and consists of extra strips caught under 
the binding element in a somewhat irregular order. "This repeats itselí 
in more exact pattern on coiled baskets of the Congo basin and the head- 
waters of the Zambesi river, | 

Mary Lor Risse. 

AmenicaN Museum or Natura. History 

New YORK 


Measurements of Chukchis. — Through the courtesy of Mr. J. A. 
Gorman opportunity has been afforded to examine anthropometrically 
twenty-one maritime Chukchi, forming part of an exhibition of Siberian 
native life to be shown at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition in Seattle, 
These people are from two villages, Nunyamo and Yandanga, which cor- 
respond to Dr W Bogoras's Nuna'mun and Yanrafiai, situated between 
Indian Point and East Cape, as given on page 30 of volume vii of the 
Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 

The averages obtained agree closely with the summaries given of a 

! Op. cit, Bg. 55. ! | | . 

T Kutensi baskets are among the collections of the Field Museum of Natural History, 

1 James Teit, The Lillooet, Mem. Am. Mus, Nat, Hist., vol. 1v, Big. 694. 
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much larger series of measurements by Dr Bogoras on page 33 of his work : 


Stature 2 Bogoras; 148 men, 1622 mm, 
Kroeber, 9g men, 1656 mm. 

Bogoras, 49 women, 1520 ш. 

Kroeber, 6 women, 1548 mm. 

Cephalic Index ; Bogoras, men, $2: women, 81.3 
Kroeber, 21 individuals, Ео.4 

Dr Bogoras's figures presumably include both maritime and reindeer 
Chukchi, 

As will be seen from the appended table, the faces and noses of the 
women are nearly as broad but much shorter than those of the men, if so 
small a series can be relied upon for averages at all near the true ones. 
This result at any rate confirms the visual impression made by the two 
sexes, 

As regards color of skin, the women have the appearance of being 
somewhat lighter than the men, and the comparisons with Dr Hrdlizka's 
tables in Bulletin 39 of the United States National Museum seem to bear 
out this impression. The examination was made on the upper part of 
the inner side of the forearm. Тһе tone of the majority of individuals 
lies between shades 24 and 25 of the table, being somewhat darker than 
24 and somewhat less red than 25. It is necessary to remember that 
these people had for several months been leading an unwonted indoor 
and cleanly life. ‘The color is almost identical with that of the Indians 
of northwestern California, as similarly tested, but distinctly lighter and 
less coppery than that of a number of Philippine Igorot described in 
volume 8 of the American Anthropologist. 

The strength tests show remarkable uniformity, particularly for the 
right hand, seven men from twenty to forty-five years old exerting a 
pressure of between 42 and 45 kilograms, and six women of eighteen to 
fifty years of age varying between 20 and 26 kilograms. ‘The average, 
as usual with uncivilized peoples, is below that for whites, whether through 
inferior muscular power or on account of less concentration and effort, is 

Thanks are due Mr T. T. Waterman for assistance in making the 
measurements and to Mrs E, G. Field for the computations. 

ÀA. L. KROEBER. 


The “ Centenary Congress ™ of Americanists. —At the Sixteenth 
Session of the International Congress of Americanists, held at Vienna.in 
September, 1908, it was resolved to hold the Seventeenth Congress both 
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in Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, and in the City of Mexico, and 
that in commemoration of the centenary of the independence of the two 
republics, it be known as the **Centenary Congress." From the announce- 
ment of the committee of organization, dated July 1, the sessions to be 
held in Buenos Aires will commence May 16 and close May 21, and 
from the well-known members of the committee there would seem to be 
no question as to the success of the meeting. The president of the 
committee is Dr José Nicolis Matienzo, Dean of the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy and Letters in the National University at Buenos Aires; the vice- 
presidents are Prof Juan B. Ambrosetti, Dr Angel Gallardo, Prof. Otto 
Krause, Prof. Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo, and Sr Enrique Peta; the 
treasurer, Sr Alejandro Rosa (Director of the Mitre Museum) ; the vice- 
treasurer, Dr Jorge Echayde ; the general secretary, Dr Robert Lehmann- 
Nitsche ; and the secretaries, Dr José Luis Cantilo and Prof. Luis Maria 
Torres. Many of the active officers of the Congress are already too 
well known in North America to need introduction. For example, Dr 
Ambrosetti, Director ofthe Ethnographic Museum in the Faculty of Philos- 
ophy and Letters in the National University at Buenos Aires and one of 
the vice-presidents of the New York Congress in 1902; Professor Lafone 
Quevedo, Director of the Museum and Dean of the Faculty of Natural 
Sciences wt La Plata; Dr Lehmann-Nitsche, Chief of the Anthropolog- 
ical Section of the La Plata Museum and Professor of Anthropology in 
the Universities of Buenos Aires and La Plata, and Dr Torres, Professor 
іп the Museum of La Plata, are all members of the American Anthro- 

pological Association and distinguished for their contributions to South 
American anthropology, The Congress is to be held under the patron- 
age of H E. Dr Victorino de la Plaza, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
H. E. Dr Rómulo S. Naón, Minister for Justice and Public Instruction, 

The honorary presidents are Dr Florentino Ameghino, Director of the 
National Museum; Dr Julio Deheza, Rector of the National University 
at Córdoba: Dr Juan Ramón Fernández, ex-Minister for Justice and 
Public Instruction; Dr Joaquin V. Gonzáles, President of the National 
University at La Plata; Sr Manuel J. Giliraldes, Intendente Municipal 
of Buenos Aires; Dr Vicente G. Quesada, of Buenos Aires University ; 
Dr José Maria Ramos Mexia, President of the National Board of Educa- 
tion; Dr Eufemio Uballes, Rector of the National University, Buenos 
Aires; and Dr Estanislao S. Zeballos, ex-Minister for Foreigu Affairs, 
Justice, and Public Instruction, In addition, there are twenty-six 
mbers of the Committee of Organization, all noted for their scholar- 

ship. With such a committee, the gathering at Buenos Aires promises to 
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be one of the most important in the annals of the Congress of Ameri- 

In accordance with the rules of the Congress, the subjects that may 
be considered relate ( 1) to the indigenous races of America, their origin, 
geographical distribution, history, manners, customs, and apparel; (2) 
to the indigenous monuments and archeology of America; (3) to the 
history of the discovery and the European occupancy of America. 
Papers may be presented in English, French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, or Spanish, and should require not more than twenty minutes: 
reading. A summary of each paper, not exceeding one thousand words, 
must be submitted before March 1. ‘The membership fee is five dollars, 
and members are entitled to all the privileges of the Congress and a copy 
of the published proceedings. 

For further information applicants should address Dr Robert Lehmann- 
Nitsche, general secretary, Calle Viamonte 430, Buenos Aires. 

It is expected that preliminary announcement of the sessions to be 
held in the City of Mexico during September following will be made 
shortly. 


Kutenaian and Shoshonean. — In hissketch of the Kutenai language, 
published in 1892,' the writer, confirming the independent character of 
this linguistic stock, spoke of ‘‘a seeming similarity in a few points of 
general structure to the Shoshonean and to the Siouan tongues.” The 
question of a possible relationship between the Kutenaian and Shoshonean 
stocks is an interesting one, but the most careful examination of the ma- 
terial available up to the present has not justified such a view, — For the 
assumption of this relationship there exists no convincing lexical, mor- 
phological, or grammatical evidence. 1t may, however, be well to record 
here the few facts that might be held to point in sucha direction, A 
very recent comparison by the writer of the vocabulary of Kutenai with 
those of a number of Shoshonean languages, from Ute to Nahuatl and some 
of the Sonoran tongues, has revealed no instances of other than apparently 
accidental resemblances, such, e. g., as Kutenai ag/sa£, Gitanemuk a-fra£a, 
'leg.' One of the numerals shows what may, perhaps, be something 
more than accidental resemblance. With Kutenai gaara, ‘ four,’ 
woodztd, ‘eight, may be compared Gabrielefio watsa, ‘four,’ weAer 
watsa (2% 4) eight"; Sermano waira and wa'wutc, etc. ‘Four’ is 
wate in Ute-Chemehuevi ; marr in Mono-Paviotso, wifrw in Lutsefio- 

t Brit. Ato, Adv, Sci,, Edinburgh Meeting, 1892, Eighth Rep. om Northanestern 
Tribes of Canada, p. 45. 
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Cahuilla. A number of Shoshonean languages have a w- stem for ‘ two," 
e. g., Luisefio-Cahuilla a-, Serrano we-, Mono-Paviotso wa/-, Ute-Che- 
mehuevi sea-, Cahita tooi-, etc., which may be compared with the s of 
Kutenai zed-Qudefed (2x 4),! The morphological structure of the Kutenai 
noun (e. g., dg-Km-E-du-al-tdm- ndm, * crown of head ' ) and verb (e. g., 
hín-&- QUI MÍBIU-n p-i-n2, * you shall hear me ') does not suggest close 
relationship with any of the Uto-Aztecan languages so far on record. 
This is evident from the most recent authoritative sketch of such Shosho- 
nean tongues as the Bannock and Shoshoni, and the Ute.* Kutenai knows 
no grammatical or morphological employment of reduplication, and it makes 
great use of both suffixes and prefixes. Probably all the special Shoshonean 
linguistic devices of a morphologic sort are absent from Kutenai. A re- 
cent paper by Ralph V. Chamberlin” contains a fact or two of interest 
here, With the Ute, -, -(, dr, '*a common ending of names of plants 
and animals," may be compared Kutenai s, of like nature and frequency. 
Ute 4ní;and Kutenai gdmu/s, *plover' have a close resemblance, but 
here again probably accidental. So far, then, as our present knowledge 
goes, Kutenai cannot be affiliated, even remotely, with Shoshonean, but 
must keep its status as an independent linguistic stock. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, 





Miss Johanna Mestorf, whose death occurred July 20, at Kiel, after 
she had passed her eightieth birthday ( April 17), was in several respects 
a remarkable woman. Born, the daughter of a physician, at Bramstedt 
(Holstein) Іп 1820, she came early into contact with the | great Scandi- 
navian archeologists of the day, — Worsaae, H. Hildebrandt, Sophus 
Müller, and others, — some of whose works she translated into German 
(1867-1882) in masterly fashion, always adding something of her own 
to what she found there. Wiberg, Save, Hildebrandt, Worsaae, Müller, 
Undset, and others were deeply indebted to her for the wider circulation 
of their books and the more or less sympathetic presentation of their 
theories and the results of their investigations, But Miss Mestorf was 
herself author and investigator, particularly of the archeology of Schleswig- 
Holstein and the Danish islands. In 1877 she published Dye mifer- 

3 Sce A. L, Krober, Shoshonean Dialects of California, Univ. of. Calif. Pull. Amer. 
Arch, and Ethmol,, 1907, IY, 65-165, ant R, B. Dizon sod А. І. Kroeber, Numeral 
— of the Languages of California, American Anthropologist, 1907, к. 5, IX, 
И Kroeber, The Bannock and Shoshoni Languages, American Anthropologitt, 


1909, М. 5., X1, 266-277, and Notes on the Ute Language, ibid., 1908, м. s., X, 74-87. 
? Some Plant Names of the Ute Indiam, ibid., 1909, N. 1., X1, 27-46, 
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landischen Aitertamer Schleswig-Holsteixs, and on the occasion of the 
jubilee of the Kiel Museum in 1885, another very important monograph 
on Die vorgetchichtlichen Alfertümer. aus Sehlestig-Holstein. Fer Re- 
ports for the Museum жете always of interest, and during forty years she 
contributed from time to time to G/oduy many articles on divers topics, 
from the religion of the ancient and modern Eskimo of Greenland to the 
hosse-pits'' of the stone age in Holstein, Numerous ethnological 
articles (some of a folk-lore nature) also appeared іп (һе Verhandlungen 
der. Berliner Anthropologischen Gesellschaft, the Milteilungen des. Kieler 
Anthropologischen Vereins, etc. While living in Hamburg, she was called 
to the Kiel Museum of National Antiquities as curator by Professor 
Handelman, whom she succeeded as director, holding office till her 
death. She enjoyed the friendship of Rudolf Virchow, the great German 
anthropologist, who in 1894, at the celebration. of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Berlin Anthropological Society, paid her 
this tribute: 5! We look with pride upon. Mestorf, who has so brilliantly 
justified the entrance of woman into the field of prehistoric archeology." 
Miss Mestorf received not a few high honors. In 1891 she was elected 
an honorary member of the Berlin Anthropological Society. On her 
seventieth birthday the Prussian Government created her Professor — a 
title borne by no other woman in the country as such a gift. Among the 
honors conferred upon her on the occasion of her eightieth birthday was 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from the University of Kiel in her home- 
land. Her career is unique in the history of anthropology in Europe. 
A sketch of her life and activities, with portrait, appeared in Globus 
(1909, хс, 213-215), from which some of the facts here recorded have 
been taken. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Harlan I. Smith, of the department of anthropology of the Ameri- 
can Musuem of Natural History, has returned from a three months’ trip 
along the northwest coast from Seattle to Skagway. He resumed his 
archeological reconnoissance of the coast, carrying it northward from 
Mert bay near the northern end of Vancouver island to a point on Chil- 
kat river, about twenty-five miles above Haines. The following sites 
were located: an ancient village site about four miles above the mouth of 
Bellacoola river; shell-heaps in the vicinity of Old Metlahkatla and 
Prince Rupert, and both north and south of Port Simpson ; à village site 
at the old eulachon fishing ground on the north side of Nass river a few 
miles above Kincolith ; petroglyphs near Wrangel, and several village sites 
along Chilkat river, between Haines and Klukwan, More than three 
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hundred photographs of all phases of Indian life met with on the trip 
were taken, and photographic prints illustrating ethnological conditions 
were purchased wherever possible. Among the ethnological objects seen, 
the few not already represented in the museum collection were purchased, 
Two Bellacoola totem poles were obtained in order that they may be pre- 
served as ethnological specimens and also to lend artistic effect to the 
Northwest Coast hall in the museum. Arrangements were made to secure 
other poles from various areas of the Northwest Coast culture for the same 
purpose. Mr Will S. Taylor, a mural artist, the other member of the ex- 
pedition, made color studies of tne Indians and their artificial and natural 
environments. These with the aid of the photographs are to be used for 
mural decorations in the Northwest Coast hall, with a view of illustrating 
the home country of the seven groups of natives, together with their 


The Peabody Museum Expedition to South America, under the 
patronage of Louis J. de Milhau, has returned to Cambridge. The last 
three years have been spent in explorations on the headwaters of the 
Amazon, in the interior of Peru and Bolivia. ‘The primary object of the 
expedition was the study of the native tribes of these little-known regions. 
A large amount of material was obtained with reference to the life of the 
people, their customs, ceremonies, language, beliefs, religions, medicines, 
treatment -of diseases, folk-lore, occupations, and migrations: Physical 
characteristics were noted, and anthropometric measurements were made 
of a number of individuals in each tribe for the purpose of tracing their 
ethnical relations. Among the tribes visited were the Guarayos, Moxos, 
Macheyengas, Conebos, Cashibos, Shipibos, Jivaros, Aguayuras, Huitotes, 
Amahtuacas, Piros, Mashgos, and Mabenaros, representatives of severa 
differentstocks. Collections were made of implements, weapons, utensils, 
ornaments, and articles of dress, Several cases have been received at 
the Museum, and others are on the way. Incidentally, collections were 
made in natural history; meteorological observations were taken, and 
topographical work was done. A map of the entire region, based on 
traverses and astronomical observations, was made for the Peruvian 
government, The field work of the expedition was done under the direc- 
tion of Dr William Curtis Farabee, assisted hy Dr E. Е. Horr, Mr L. ]. 
de Milhau, and Mr J. W. Hastings. A report on the expedition wiil be 
xublished by the Museum. 








F. W. PurNAM, 
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Proposed Universal Races Congress.—It is proposed to hold in 
London, about October 1910, a Universal Races Congress, which will 
treat of the relations of Western races and nations with Eastern and 
other races and nations. ‘The official languages of the Congress are to 
be English, German, and French, but Oriental and other languages 
will not be rigidly excluded, The papers (which will be taken as read) 
are to appear, collected in a volume, about a month before the Congress 
opens, and smong the contributors will be eminent representatives of 
diverse civilizations, Questions of the day of a strictly political charac- 
ter will enter only passingly into the discussions. Already embassies and 
interested associations, scholars, and politicians have promised support 
to the Congress, and all schools of thought will be invited to take part 
in the proceedings. 

The object of the Congress will be to discuss the larger racial issues 
in the light of modern knowledge and the modern conscience, with a 
view to encourage good understanding, friendly feelings, and hearty co- 
operation among races and nations. Political issues of the hour will be 
subordinated to this comprehensive end, in the ** belief that when once 
mutual respect is established, difficulties of every type will be sympathet- 
ically approached and readily solved. 

The president of the proposed Congress is Professor Felix Adler of 
New York: the general secretary is Mr Gustav Spiller, 63 South Hill 
Park, Hampstead, England. 


Professor Henry Montgomery, of Toronto University, spent the last 
field season in archeological exploration in the western provinces of 
Canada, continuing his investigations of the prairie mounds and other 
carthworks in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, in which he has been engaged 
formany years. During this exploration Professor Montgomery succeeded 

‘in finding a number of prehistoric objects of handiwork previously un- 
known to science, and he considers that he has obtained new and impor- 
tant evidence regarding the manner of the building of the ancient mounds. 
One of these mounds in Manitoba was so large and interesting that he and 
four assistants were eleven days occupied in its thorough excavation. In 
another locality he examined an artificial prehistoric wall of earth and 
stones, six feet high, fifteen feet thick, and half a mile long. ‘The col- 
lections of skulls and other specimens made during the trip are for the 
new museum of the provincial university, of which Professor Montgomery 
is the curator. 
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Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia University, re- 
ceived on September ro, in connection with the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the founding of Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the degree of Doctor of Laws Avnorts causa. In confer- 
ring this degree on Professor Boas, President G. Stanley Hall used the 
following words: ‘Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia 
University, formerly a member of the faculty of Clark University, eminent 
alike as an original investigator and as an inspirer and organizer of re- 
search, recognized at home and abroad as the foremost representative of 
anthropological science in America '' While in attendance at the cele- 
bration Dr Boas delivered a lecture on '* Some Psychological Problems of 
Anthropology.'' А.Е; С. 


Тнк DkraARTMENT Of ÁRCHEOLOGY, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., has announced the following course of lectures for the present 


Se280n : 
Now. 4, ТҺе Реор!ез оГ{Һе Меййеттапеап.............,,,........... С. PEABODY, 
Nov. 18, The White Earth [ndians......... EP REARTFEERTE TEL „W. K, MOOREHEAD. 
Dec. 2, The Archeology of the Gulf States..,....... ает Е C. Peanony. 
Јак, 13, Сотолайо"в ЕхреШВоп.......;......................... W. К. Моокенкап, 
Јак. 27, Тһе Кеа Гафар... аал. Dr CHARLES A. EASTMAN, 
Fes. to, De Soto's Expedition: oaan W. K. MOOREHEAD, 
Мак. 3, The Stone and Metal Ages in Great Britain and 

Northern France. Stonchenge and Carnac ,...,.,..... C. PEAnODY. 
MAR. 17, Glimpses of Insect Life ........................ IPiorxssox E. 5. Mogsk. 
Margi, The Archeology and Ethnology of итин ото C. Peanopy. 


Dr Paut Vouca, of the Museum of Neuchatel, Switzerland, has 
given the anthropological section of Peabody Museum of Yale University 
two cases of prehistoric implements in stone, iron, horn, and bronze. A 
collection of Indian antiquities has been received from G. W. Rittenour, 
‘og. By an exchange there has been received from Stockholm, Sweden, 
an ethnographical collection made among the African tribes of the Congo. 
From the Egypt Exploration Fund has come a collection from the tombe 
at Mahasna and Abydos. It includes articles in ivory, vases, beads, 
ornaments, palettes, and pottery, 


Accornine to the New York Apentng Post a valuable archeological 
collection has recently been installed in the Museum at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity as the gift of General Gates P. Thmston of Nashville. The col- 
lection includes specimens from ‘Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and other 
Southern States, and Indian objects from Peru. The collection is 
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arranged in a room of University Hall to be known as the ** General G. 
P. Thruston Room."’ 


Tug University of Utah archeological expedition that has: been mak- 
ing excavations and studies in the San Juan country reports that it has ob- 
tained a large quantity of material and has been successful in its investi- 
gations. Professor Byron Cummings, dean of the school of arts and 
, sciences, was in charge of the expedition. During the coming year he 
will pursue archeological studies in New York and in Europe. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate the fortieth year of university teaching of 
Professor Enrico Н. Giglioli, of Florence, by presenting him with an 
album containing the autograph signatures of zoólogists and authropolo- 
gists throughout the world. "l'hose who wish to join in this testimonial 
are requested to send their autographs to Dr Enrico Balducci, Via 
Romana 19, Florence, Italy. 

Атвевт М. Giisertson, M.A., instructor in psychology and anthro- 
pology at the University of Colorado, Boulder, has begun a course in 
anthropology this autumn, It is the first anthropology taught in that 
institution. During the last two years Mr Gilbertson has assisted Dr 
Albert Ernest Jenks in the University of Minnesota. 

Proressor Gustav Rerzivs gave on November § the annual Huxley 
lecture before the Royal Anthropological Institute in London. His sub- 
ject was ** The North European. Race." 

Dg BRUNHUBER and Dr Schmitz, German explorers, are reported to 
have been murdered by the primitive tribes on the upper Salwin, in west- 
ern Yun-nan. 

Proresson Cesare Lomproso, the eminent criminologist and author, 
died at Turin on October 18, of heart disease, at the age of seventy-three 
years, 

Ок МАТЕК LEHMANN, of Berlin, has been appointed curator in the 
Munich Ethnographical Museum. 

Dx EnwaRD SAPiR has been appointed instructor in anthropology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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+ INSCRIPTIONS OF NARANJO, NORTHERN 
GUATEMALA! 





By SYLVANUS G. MORLEY 


HE ruins of Naranjo are situated in the northeastern part of the 
Republic of Guatemala, in the Department of Peten, not far 
from the boundary of British Honduras. The- surrounding 

country, for the greater part, is extremely low, and supports a dense 
tropical vegetation which has destroyed most of the buildings of the 
city. This site was first brought to European notice through the 
efforts of The Peabody Museum of American Archzxology and Eth- 
nology of Harvard University. In 1905 this institution sent an ex- 
pedition to northern Guatemala in charge of Mr Teobert Maler, during 
the course of which the ruins of Naranjo were visited and mapped, 
and photographs made of the various monuments found there. — It 
is upon these photographs taken by Mr Maler, together with his 
description and map of the site, that the following discussion of the 
inscriptions is based.’ 

The ancient city of Naranjo, in so far as it is concerned here, is 
composed of five courts (бр. тоо) іп а long east-and-west line, termi- 

Work done in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Department of Anthropology, Harvard University. 

* The results of this expedition were pablished in the Afemsirs of The Peabody 
Micon of American Archeology and Erknelogy, Karcard University, vol. 1, nos. 1 
and 2, by Teobert Maler, No. 3, the concluding number of this volume, is in course of 


' This map is based on Mr Maler’s sketch map of Naranjo, figured on p. 83 of his 
text in the Mfrewir of The Peabody Museum sabore mentioned. Certain details irrelevant 
to this article hare been omitted ; the courts have been lettered and the stroctures sur- 
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nated at the western end by 
alarge, partially natural ele- 
vation called by Mr Maler 
"The Acropolis,” and at 
the eastern end by a quarry 
from which the building 
material for the various 
structures of the city was 
taken. In addition to these 
courts and the structures 
which surround them, there 
are a number of smaller 
buildings, particularly to 
the north, which according 
to Mr Maler yielded noth- 
ing worthy of note. 

The inscriptions of Na- 
ranjo, like those of most 
other cities of the Maya cul- 
ture, treat of the passage 
of time from a common 
normal date, expressed as 
4 Ahau 8 Cumhu in. Maya 
chronology, to a series of 
much later «dates, which 
probably are identical with 
events that transpired dur- 
ing the occupancy of the 
city and are consequently of 
А an historical nature, These 

coumrs.cerreare. inscriptions are sculptured 





ean) МрОП limestone stel, of 
Ute» which Mr Maler numbers 

d^ thirty-two, and upon the 
rises of the steps leading to 


то 10o. — Map OF рит о Малаја the lower platform of Struc- 
ture XVI. Eight of these зе, Stele 1, 4, 15, 16, 17, 18, 26, and 
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27, were not photographed, as their sculptural relief in most cases 
had entirely scaled off. Of the remaining twenty-four, all of which 
are figured, two, Stelz 3 and 9, are so badly weathered that it is 
impossible to study their glyphs; and two others, Stela 2 and 25, 
apparently present no dates. This reduces the number of stel 
which it has been possible to study, to twenty —Stela: 5, 6, 7, 8, 
IO, I I, I2, 13, 14, 19, 20, 28, 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32, 
which together with the Hieroglyphic Stairway leading to Struc- 
ture XVI, constitute the inscriptions examined in the following 
paper. 

A list of these, as deciphered by the writer, is given in the fol- 
lowing table, concerning the use of which a brief word of explana- 
tion may not be out of place. In the first column the names of the 
different stela examined are set down, as Stela 5, Stela 6, etc, In 
the second column the positions of the inscriptions on the stela are 
described, i. e., whether they are upon the fronts, backs, or sides, 
The third column shows the numbers of days involved in the dif- 
ferent calculations. The fourth column sets forth the exact day 
and month reached by the corresponding distance number in the 
preceding column. The letters and figures in the fifth column 
locate the positions of the glyphs in the inscriptions, which rep- 
resent the distance-numbers, and dates of the third and fourth 
columns, letters indicating the colümns of glyphs from left to right, 
and figures the numbers of the glyphs from top to bottom. The 
last column on the right refers to the number of the plate in vol. tv, 
no. 2, of The Peabody Museum Memoirs, where the stela in ques- 
tion is figured. Finally, material im the third and fourth columns 
enclosed in parentheses is not actually expressed in the inscriptions 
by definite glyphs, but is only implied in the calculations involved. 
Such omissions were doubtless supplied mentally by the more 
learned, at least, of the inhabitants of the city, much as we would 
supply the year 1909, in speaking of any date as "in the current 
year.” 

TABLE OF DECIPHERED INSCRIPTIONS 
Stela $ Front (9-17-13-2-8) 9 Lamat 1 | 
Cumhu. Ат, Аз. pl. 21. 
Sides plain. 
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Stela 6 


Stela 7 


Stela 8 


Stela 1o 


Stela rr 


Stela r2 
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Front (9-1;-1-o-o0) g Ahau 13 
Сашаһш, 

Back described as being too weathered 
to photograph. 

Sides plain. 


Front (9-19-0—-0—0) 9 Ahau 18 Mol, 


Katun 19 declared in 
-о 

(9-19-0-3-0) 4 Ahau 18 Zac. 
Sides plain. 
Front (9-18-1 3-0-0) 11 Ahau r5 Yax. 
Back 9-18-1о-9-о то Аһ 8 Zac. 
Sides plain. 
Front (9-17-0-2-12) 13 Eb 5 Zip. 

1-10-15-8 
(9-10-о-с-9) 9 Ahau 18 Mol. 


3-5 
(9-19-9-3-0) 4 Ahau 18 Zac, 
Back plain. 
Sides plain. 
Front (9-17-18-c-c) 6 Ahau 8 
Kankin. 
Back described as being too weathered 
to photograph. 
Front too weathered to be deciphered. 
Hack (9-17-0-0-12) 12 Eb 5 Pop. 
1-8-8-с 
(9-18-8-8-15) 8 Eb 5 Usa, 


(18-89-16) r2 Cib g Uo. 

(9-18-8:8-18) 1 Ezanab r1 Uo. 

(9198-63-11) 2 Chuen 4 Tzec. 

(ааа) 2 Tk 15 Chen. 

Коры) 1 Ben 6 Ceh, 
8—15 
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AI, A3. рі. 21. 


Аі, Аз 
Ar—Aa, Ag. ы 


pl. 23. 


Ar, Hr. 
А5, Вб. 
Ат], В], 
B3. 


A10. 


pl. 3o. 


Ar. рі. 30. 


Dr4, Crs. 
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Stela 13 


Stela 14 


Stela 19 


Stela 20 


Stela 21 


Stela 22 
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(9-18-9-9-8) 7 Lamat r6 Uo. Cis; Dré: 
4-7 Ез. Ёз. 
(9-18-9-153-15) 3 Men 3 Yaxkin. Fs, E4. 
4-5 Fir. 
(9-18-10-0-0) 10 Ahau & Zac. Ет. 
Sides plain. 
Front (g—17-10—-c—0) 12 Ahau$ Pax. Ar, Az. pl. 32. 
Back 9-17-10—o-o 12 Ahau 8 Pax. Ат-Ад, Вә. 
I0—13-10 D14, Ct5. 
(9-18-0-3-16) (8 Oc 3 Chen). 
Sides plain. 
Front (9-1;-o-o-0) 13 Ahau 18 
Cumhu, Ал, Аз. рі. 33. 
Back 9-17-13-4-3 5 Akbal 11 Pop, Ат-А4, Ад. 
19-15-9 Cin Dir. 
The above distance number will not 
lead to the final date declared in 
Br2. 
(9-18-о-о-о) 1: Ahau 18 Мас. Bız. 
Sides plain, 
Front (g-17-10-o-0) 12 Ahau 8 Pax. At, Br. pl. 34- 
Back too weathered to be deciphered. 
Sides plain. 
Front (g-13-2-8-16) 7 Cib 14 Yax. At, An. р!. 35. 
Back described as too weathered to 
photograph. 
Sides plain, 
Front (9-13—9-3-2) 8 Ik 5 Zip. Аз, Аз. рі. 35. 
Back described as too weathered to 
photograph. 
Sides plain. | 
Front(9-13-10-o—0) 7 Ahau 3 Cumhu. Art, Az. pl. 36. 
W., side g-12-15-13-; 9 Manik o 
Kayab. Ar-A4, A6. 
(3) hiatus ap- 
parently un- 
declared. 
(9-12-15-13-10) (12 Oc 3 Kayab). 
5-8 9 B8. 
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(9-143-1-3-19) 5 Cauac 3 Xul. 
to 
(9713-1—4-19) 12 Cauac 2 Yaxkin. 
4-6 
(q-13-1—9-5) 7 Chicchan 8 Zac. 
4-9 
(9-13-1-13-14) 5 Ix 1; Muan. 
1-2-16 
W. and E. sides (5-13-2-16-10) 5 Oc 
8 Cumhu. 
E. side 1-3-3 
(0—13-4-1-13) r2 Ben r Zip. 
1-3-0 
(9-13-5-4-13) 3 Ben 16 Tzec. 
1-0-4 
(9—13-5—4-17) 3 Cahan 15 Tzec. 
5-7 
(9-13-6-10-4) 6 Kan 2 Zac. 
з-(о)—(о) 
(9-13-0-10-4) (7 Kan y Yax). 
(1) hiatus apparently 


(9-13-9-16-4) (8 Chicchan 8 Yax). 


7-15 
| (g-13-10-0—0) 7 Ahau 3 Cumhu. 
Stela 23 Front too weathered to be deciphered. 
W. ade 9-13-18-4-18 8 Ezanab 16 
Uo. 
4-13 
(9-13-18—9—15) 1! Men 13 Yaxkin. 
E. side 1-1-5 Аба 10 Ат-В5, Ву. 
(9-13-109-6-3) 3 АКімі 16 Гір, 
11-17 
(9-14-0-c-0) 6 Ahau 13 Muan. 
Katun rą declared in. 
Stela 34 Front (9-13-7-3-8) 9 Lamat 1 Zotz. 
Back plain. 
E. side 9—12-1o0-5-12 4 Eb ro Yax. 
m 5-7-15 
— *The inscription incorrectly gives 2. 


Ag, Во. 
A12. 

Bras, A13. 
B14. 

Ars, Brs. 
B16, 

A13, B15. 
Bro, Azo. 


Бао, Аз. 
As, Bs. 
Аб, Вб. 
Bs. 

A8, B8, 
Ato, Bro, 
Arr, Bra. 
А13. 

Віз, А14. 
Вт]. 


В18. 
Ato, Brg. 
pl. 37. 


A1-B5, B5. 

A17. 

H17, A18. 

Ал, Вл. pl. 38. 
A8, B8. 

A16. 

Ат], B15. 

H18. 

Ал, Аз. pl. 39. 


Ал-А4, Аҙ. 
Atr, Bir. 


MORLEY) 


Stela 28 


Stela 29 


Stela 3o 
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(9—12-15-13-7) ọ Manik o Kayab. 
1-8-1 
W.side{(9-13-7-3-8)ọ Lamat r Zotz. 
2-14-12 
(9-13-10-0—-0) 7 Ahau 3 Cumhu. 
Front (9-12-19-o-0) 12 Ahau 13 Uo. 
Back plain. 
Sides plain. 
Front too weathered to be deciphered, 
Back 9-12—1o—5-12 4 Eb to Yar. 


3 
(9-12-160—-5-15) 7? Men r3 Yar. 
B-71—13 
(9-12-15-13-7) ọ Manik o Kayab. 
174-13 
9-13-3-0-0) 9 Ahau 13 Pop. 
1-0-0-0 
(9-14-3-5-0) 7 Ahau 18 Kankin. 
Sides plain. 


Front (g—14-3-0-0) 7 Ahau 18 
Kankin. 
on the shaft held in the figure's 
right hand. 
(9g-14-2-4-0) 13 Ahau 3 Uayeb. 
(14-0) 


(g-t4-3-0-0) 7 Ahau 18 Kankin. 
Back 9g-14-3-o-o 7; Ahau 18 Kankin. 
3-0-0 to be counted back- 
ward, 
(9-14—0-0—0) 6 Ahau 13 Muan. 
Katun 14 declared in. 
1—3-19 
(9-14-1-3-19) 3 Caunc 2 Pop. 
8-10 
(g-14-1-12-9) 4 Kan 12 Chen. 
Inscription continued in. 
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A12, Biz, 
A18, B18. 
At, Br. 

Віҙ, Ат4. 
Біл, А15. 


Ат, А2, pl. 4o. 


pl. 41. 
Ar-À4, B5. 
Ars. 
Brs, Cr. 
Có, Dó. 
Cz, Dy. 
Cro, Dro. 
Ciz, Dir, 
D14-D15. 
C16, D16. 


Ал, Аз. рї. 42: 


Тор. 


Bottom. 
Ат, А4, В7. 


Сі; Пі. 
Ds, C3. 
C4 


Сл, Dy. 
C8, D8. 
Cra. 
Пі, Сіз. 
Fr. 

Ез, Ёз. 
Ез, Е. 
“4, Ез. 
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Sides plain. 
Stela 31 


Front (g—14-10-0-0) 5 Ahan 3 Mac. 


Back described as too weathered to 
photograph. 


Sides plain, 


Stela 32 Front first date illegible. 
second date illegible. 


(9-19-3-4-1) 13 Imix 4 Ceh. 
I4-19 
(9-19-4-1-о) 13 Ahau 18 Mol. 


(9-19-4-1-1) 1 Imix 19 Mol. 


5-19-19 | 
(9g-19—9-15-0) 13 Ahau 8 Zip. 


3-(o) 


(9-19-10-o-o) 8 Ahau 8 Xul 


Throne at bottom fifteen 


glyphs. 


incised 


(9—19—4-15-1) B Imix 14 Zou. 
12—11 
(9-719-5-9-12) 12 Eb 5 Kayab. 


Back plain. 
Sides plain. 
riieroglyphic Stairway. 


Slab s. g-1e—10-o-o 13 Ahau (18 Kankin). 


Ke-used lintel, found in place of the left half 


of Slab 8. 


(9-7-14-10-3) (3 Lamat) 16 Uo. 


1-5-7-13 


(9-го-о-о-о) і Ahan 8 Kayab, 


Katun 10 declared in. 


(Н. 5., 11, 19099 


F8, Eo. 
Fır, Etz. 
F12, F15. 


Ал, Аз; pl. 43. 


At. pl. 4. 
Car, Dat, Ex?. 

Er’. 

Gi. 

Hr. 

В. 


B6, G3. 
H3, G4. 
H8, 
Hg. 


p. 117. 
Ат, Ви. 
B3. 
C3, A4. 


A1-A 3; pl. 26. 
pl. 29. 
Bi P: 

Ел, бї, Ht- 

Gz, H2. 

G3. 


The first fact established by the above tabulation is that the city 
of Naranjo passed through three distinct periods of architectural 
activity, which doubtless were synchronous with corresponding 
periods of prosperity and increased power. 
however, were not continuous, but were interrupted by two inter- 
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vals of quiet and decreased activity during which no monuments 
were erected, Each of these periods varied from forty to fifty 
years in length, and all five together show an occupancy of this 
site for more than two hundred and thirty years. The order of 
growth during this time and the sequence of the several courts of 
the city may be clearly traced upon the map in figure 1. Court E 
and probably Court D date from the middle period, and Courts Cand 
B and probably Court A date from the final period of occupancy. 
For reasons which will appear below, it is impossible at present to 
determine what courts or structures may be referred to the first 
period, 

The first period of the city’s occupancy, or Old Naranjo, as it 
might be appropriately termed, is represented by a single inserip- 
tion: the re-used lintel, which was found in the place of the left 
half of Slab 8 of the Hierogiyphic Stairway. In this position the 
lintel in question is obviously out of place. In shape, as well as in 
the character of its glyphs, it differs widely from the other inscribed 
slabs of the Hieroglyphic Stairway. Moreover, its original use 
seems to have been that of a lintel, the under surface of which was 
inscribed with eight or more rows of glyphs. In the re-shaping, 
necessary for its secondary use in the Hieroglyphic Stairway, the 
left-hand row of glyphs and half the right-hand row have been 
broken off (see pl. 29 of the Peabody Museum Memoir where this 
lintel is figured). 

This fact of the re-use of the only inscription which dates from 
the earliest period of the city’s occupancy, and its removal from the 
building where it originally stood, makes it difficult to say just what 
part of the city we should identify as Old Naranjo. It has been 
possible, by means of the inscriptions, to refer Courts A, B, C, D, 
and E to the middle and final periods with reasonable certainty ; 
but in the absence of a single other inscription which may be as- 
signed to the first period, and because of the uncertainty which sur- 
rounds the original position of the re-used lintel found in the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway, the writer has not attempted with the evidence at 
hand to identify any particular group of structures at this site as 
belonging to Old Naranjo. 

Turning now to the inscription of this re-used lintel, we find that 
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the earliest date recorded upon it is 9-7—14—-10-8 3 Lamat 16 Uo, 
which is carried forward by the distance number 2—5-7-12 to 
9-10-0-0-0 1 Ahau 8 Kayab, the beginning day of Katun to, 
declared by Glyph G3. The first of these two dates 977—14—-10—8 
3 Lamat 16 Uo, is one of the earliest in Maya chronology which it 
is possible to regard as contemporaneous from the modern point of 
view.’ This date is twenty-four years later than Stela g at Copan, 
the earliest contemporancous date at that city, and it is considerably 
earlier than any of the contemporaneous dates at Yaxchilan, Piedras 
Negras, Seibal, or Quirigua, and probably Palenque. The first 
period at Naranjo coincided with the first period at Copan, which 
was perhaps the oldest city of the Maya culture. This contempo- 
raneity, indicated by the actual dates on the re-used lintel from 
Naranjo and the earliest monuments at Copan, Stel 2, 7, 9, and 
P, is further corroborated by resemblances in their glyphs. These 
resemblances consist chiefly in a greater attention to detail, particu- 
larly in the handling of the face elements, than was common in the 
later periods of the Maya civilization, and in a block-like treatment 
of the individual glyphs by which the parts were so manipulated as 
to accentuate the sharpness of corners, particularly noticeable in the 
handling of the bara denoting буе, 

It is interesting to note that this inscription occurs on the only 
inscribed lintel which Mr Maler found at Naranjo. At some other 
cities of the Usamacinta region, Yaxchilan, and Piedras Negras, for 
example, the lintel was the commonest medium for the presentation 
of inscriptions. This absence of the inscribed lintel at Naranjo, 
except during the carliest period, might indicate that the use of the 
lintel as a medium for the presentation of inscriptions was discon- 
tinued here early. The writer believes that systematic excavation 
of this site would probably uncover other inscribed lintels belonging 
— iSome Maya monuments bear dates so remote that they can refer only to mytholog- 
ical or traditional erenta. Such are the Initial Series of The Temples of the Cross, The 
Foliated Cross, and The San at Palenque, Stela C at Quirigus, and Stela C at Copan, 
which carry time back three thousand years before the historical period of the Maya civi- 


dzation. Such dates are in oo pense contemporaneous with the time in which they were 
sculptured, and doubtless referred to events which even the ancient Mayas regarded os 
mythological or traditional, —*'' Contemporaneous," as used here, signifies that dates thus 
described were synchronous with the period of the erection of the monuments upon which 
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to the later periods.) Mr Maler’s statements would seem to indicate 
the probability of this: “There were no rooms remaining in the 
badly ruined buildings of this city," and again, ' not one facade nor 
a perfect interior had survived, owing to the terrible destruction of 
buildings by the rank tropical vegetation, which envelops every- 
thing." The lintel, always an element of weakness in Maya struc- 
tures, would be the first thing to give way, and consequently in the 
general demolition which followed, most of the lintels would be 
deeply buried. 

The final date on the inscribed lintel 1 Ahau 8 Kayab occurs 
once again at Naranjo, i. e., as the final date of Slab 6 of the Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway. In this latter place, however, its position is not 
fixed in the Long Count, as was the case with the 1 Ahau 8 Kayab 
of the re-used lintel. This date recurs at intervals of 2-12—13-0 
in the Long Count, either before or after 9-10—0-0-0. The ques- 
tion now arises, Just what position in the Long Count shall we 
assign to the 1 Ahau 8 Kayab of Slab 6? The Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way, of which this slab forms a part, is on the eastern side of Court 
B, which was the last court in the city to be built, as will appear 
later. This would indicate that the Hieroglyphic Stairway was of 
late date and consequently that the 1 Ahau 8 Kayab of Slab 6 was 
much later than the very early 1 Ahau 8 Kayab of the re-used lintel, 
On the other hand, the Initial Series of Slab 5 of the Hieroglyphic 
Stairway is g-10-10-c-0 13 Ahau 18 Kankin, which also would 
appear to be an carly date. It might even be referred to the first 
period, since it denotes a time but ten years later than the final date 
on the re-used lintel. But here another element interferes. with 
such a conclusion. The Initial Series of the Hieroglyphic Stairway 
is, in all probability, not a contemporaneous date, It doubtless 
refers to a date which was important in the early history of the 
city, but which was anterior to the actual sculpturing of Slab 5 and 
the rest of the Hieroglyphic Stairway by a very long time. The 
following reasons have led the writer to this conclusion : 

(1) We have seen that Court B may be clearly referred to the 
period of the final occupancy of the city, by means of the dates on 
the stel surrounding й. Since the Hieroglyphic Stairway is on 
the eastern side of this court, the probabilities are that it is also a 
late construction. 
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(2) Although the Initial Series itself is early, there are other 
istance numbers, which the writer has been unable to connect with 
it, on 5labs 4. 6, 7, 8, and то, and probably others now lost, which 
would bring the count up to a much later time, perhaps the begin- 
ning of the final period. 

(3) The character of the glyphs is late, the block-like outlines 
which appear in the glyphs of the re-used lintel having almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The Initial Series on Slabs, 9-10-10-0-0 13 Ahau 18 Kankin, 
therefore is probably only the remembrance of an earlier event in 
the history of the city, much as we might couple the year 1776 
with 1909 ; but it was no more contemporaneous with the building 
of the Hieroglyphic Stairway on that account than the Declara- 
tion of Independence would be with the inauguration of President 
Taft, The recurrence of the date 1 Ahau 3 Kayab on Slab 6 may 
be due to the fact that it was the anniversary or return of an earlier 
t Ahau 8 Kayab, perhaps that of the re-used lintel, The only time 
this date could have fallen in the final period at Naranjo (the period 
from which the Hieroglyphic Stairway probably dates) was 9-17— 
18-3-0, which value was tlie third return of 1 Ahau 8 Kayab after 
the 1 Ahau 8 Kayab of the re-used lintel. It may be safely as- 
sumed therefore, in spite of the early date recorded in the Initial 
Series and the repetition of a still earlier date on Slab 6, that the 
Hieroglyphic Stairway was of late construction. 

After the first period of activity at Naranjo there followed an in- 
terval of quiet lasting from 9-10—0—0-0 or 9-10-10-0-0 to 9-12— 
10-0-0, during which no monuments apparently were erected. 
Without any knowledge of the facts it is useless to speculate as 
to what caused this depression. It might have been a weak ruler, 
a devastating war, a failure of crops, a famine or a pestilence. 
Whatever cause or causes contributed to this suspension of growth, 
however, One thing seems clear: no inscriptions fill the gap of forty 
or fifty years, which now fallowed and continued until the beginning 
of the second period of the city's history. 
^ тА Maya date cam recur only alter an interral o[ fíty-two years, expressed ms 
2-12-13-0 in Maya notation, Hence an anniverary a4 here used means an interval 
not of one year but filty.two years, 
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The great achievement of Middle Naranjo was the building of 
Court E at the eastern end of the city, Twelve stela stand in front 
of three of the four structures surrounding this court (fig. 100), Stelz 
21, 22, and 23 in front of Structure XXVI on the north side, Stela 
24 in front of Structure XXVII on the south side, and Stela: 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, and 32 in front of Structure XXIX (the 
main temple) on the east side, Structure XXVIII, the small 
northern annex of Structure X XIX, which rises from the second 
terrace of that temple, has no stelze in front of it. 

The opening date of the second period is 9-12—-10-5-12 4 Eb 
to Yax, which occurs twice: as the Initial Series on both Stele 24 
and 29, After a distance number of 5-7-15 the date g—-12-15-1 3-7 
9 Manik o Kayab is reached, which is not only recorded on both 
Stela 24 and 29 but appears as the Initial Series of Stela 22. This 
is an important date apparently, since it appears on all three sides 
of the court. There come next three dates on the fronts of Stelz 
28, 20, and 21: 9-12-1g-c-0 12 Ahau 13 Uo, 9-13-2-8-16 
7 Cib 14 Yax, and 9-13-9-3-2 $ Ik 5 Zip respectively. These 
dates are not fixed in the Long Count, and can recur at intervals 
of 2—12—1 3-0 either before or after the values given above. How- 
ever, if 2-12—13-0 is subtracted from or added to any one of them, 
it gives values for these dates, which fall without the middle period 
by a considerable margin, Consequently, since all three of the 
above values fall between dates recorded on other stela: in the same 
court, the positions of which are fixed absolutely in the Long 
Count, the writer believes the above are the values which were 
mentally supplied with these dates by the inhabitants of the city, 

Stela 20, strictly speaking, is not in Court E but Court D. 
According to Mr Maler, however, Court D appears to be more 
closely related to Court E than Court C: “ To the east of the large 
longitudinal building (Structure XIX, Court C) with Stelie 15-18 
on its west side, another large plaza (Court D) has been formed, 
which by means of a filling of earth 2 to 5 meters in depth has 
been extended as far as the main temple (Structure XXIX, Court 
E) at the eastern end of the city," It would seem then, that Court 
D belongs to the period of Court E rather than Court C. Unfortu- 
nately the four stela in front of Structures XXIV and XXV are 
plain, and ne evidence is forthcoming from them. 
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There is another date of the general period of Stela 20, 21, and 
28, which must have been of some importance, since it was repeated 
twice on the same stela, This is 9-13—-7-3—8 9 Lamat 1 Zotz, 
which appears as the only date on the front of Stela 24 and as an 
intermediate date on the back of the same stela, reached during the 
course of the calculation. The next date of importance seems to be 
g-13-10-0-0 7 Ahau 3 Cumhu, also of the same period as Stelx 
20,21,and 28. This is recorded in three places: as the final dates 
on Stelz 22 and 24 and as the only date on the front of Stela 22, 
About eight years later the first date on the front of Stela 23 is 
reached : 9-13-18—4-18 8 Ezanab 16 Uo, which is carried forward 
to g9-14-0-0-0 6 Ahau 13 Muan, the beginning day of Katun 14, as 
the final date on the stela. This latter date is also recorded on the 
back of Stela 30, where the calculation was carried backward from 
9-14-3-0-0 to g-14-0-0-0 instead of forward, a very unusual 
proceeding. This new date 9-14-3-0-0 7 Ahau 18 Kankin is 
again of considerable importance, appearing three times; as the 
Initial Series on the back of Stela 30, as the only date on the front 
of the samie stela, and as the final date on Stela 29. The closing 
date of this second period is the only date on the front of Stela 31: 
9-14-10-0-0 5 Ahau 3 Mac. This reading, however, is open to 
some doubt, as the front of Stela 31 is badly weathered. It isa 
great misfortune also, that the last part of the inscription on the 
back of Stela 30 is so badly weathered; for it is not unlikely that 
the distance numbers in Glyphs Eq and Er2 carry the count 
forward into Katun 1§ or 16, If this be true, we would have in 
the inscription on the back of Stela 30 a partial bridging of the gap, 
which otherwise follows the close of the second period. 

The sequence of the stele of Middle Naranjo, arranged accord- 
ing to their earliest and latest dates, is given below. The discus- 
sion of Stela 32 has been omitted here, as the dates on it indicate 
that it belongs to the final period of the city’s occupancy. 

it t! " 29 f XXIX The same date. 

sn tn '* 22 e XXVI About five! years later. 
— The гил їп Mays chronology is composed of three hundred and. sixty days, that is 
about fire and a quarter days shorter than the solar year, ‘The difierences given in this 
column are correct therefore only to the nearest year. 
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Only date Stela 28 Structure XXIX — About three years later. 
" ч "^ 30 " XXII About three years later. 
Earliest date 5tela 231 Structure XXVI About seven years later, 
Final 44 © 23 t XXVI About one year later. 
n " w ag " XXVII The same date. 
Earlest '' " og ae XXVI About eight years later. 
Final “~ “ 33 " XXVI About two years later. 
Earliest ** “ 30 i XXIX The same date, 
Final “ ". 29 (i XXIX About three years later, 
av 1 “ ^ qo Т XXIX The same date. 
Only “ "now H XXIX About seven years later, 


From. the above it appears that Middle Naranjo, so far as the 
stele are concerned, continued for about forty years. During this 
time, including the intermediate dates not given in the above table, 
dates were recorded at intervals ranging from three days to eight 
years, the longer intervals being considerably in the minority. 
Throughout the middle period events of sufficient importance to 
be recorded followed cach other in quick succession, What events 
these dates mark is unknown, but their rapid succession shows that 
this period was of considerable importance in the history of the 
city. 

Following the second period of activity, when the whole eastern 
end of the city was built, there came a gap from which no monu- 
ments date unless we accept the doubtful reading on the back of 
Stela 30, already mentioned. 

The third and final period of the history of the city opens with 
the beginning of Katun 17. During this last period Courts B and 
C and probably Court A were built. Courts B and C were both 
begun about the same time, though work on Court C ceased about 
ten years before the final dates in Court B. Court A only has one 
date which will be discussed presently. Court B (fig. 100) contains 
six stela = Stele 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and the Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way ; and Court C contains eight stele: Stele 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, and 19, of which four, Stele 15, 16, 17, and 18, were not 
photographed by Mr Maler. 

"This is the latest dale on Stela go ihat ihe writer was able to find. It is possible, 
however, as is pointed out above, that the distance numbers in Eq and E12 may carry 
the count forward to « much later time. 
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The earliest date of New Naranjo, as we might call the last 
period of the city’s occupancy, is 9-17-0-0-0 13 Ahau 18 
Cumhu, found on the front of Stela 14 in Court C. This is very 
closely followed by the earliest date on Stela 12, also in Court C, 
which is only twelve days later: 0-17-0-0-12 12 Eb 5 Pop. 
Forty days later comes the first date in Court B g-17-0-2-12 13 
Eb $ Zip found on Stela to, and in less than a year follows the 
second date in Court B 9—17—1-0-o 9 Ahau 13 Cumhu found on 
Stela 6. The next and probably one of the most important dates 
of New Naranjo, since it is recorded three times, is g—17—10-0-0 
12 Ahau 8 Pax. This appears as the only date on the front of 
Stela 13; as the Initial Series on the back of the same stela, and as 
the only date on the front of Stela tg. Both of these stele are in 
Court C. 

There follows next, on Stela 5, the only date recorded in Court 
A. This is quite clearly 9 Lamat 1: Cumhu, though its posi- 
tion in the Long Count is not stated. This date may occur in 
9—17-13—2—-8, and at intervals of 2—12—13—0 before and after. 
The writer, however, believes the value of 9—17—13—-2-8 to be the 
one intended here, for the following reasons : 

(1) The value of 9—17—13-2-8 is within thirty-five days of the 
Initial Series on the back of Stela 14, 9-17—13-4-3 5 Akbal 
11 Pop. 

(2) The next earlier value for ọ Lamat 1 Cumhu would be 
9-15—-0-7-8, and the next higher value 16—0-5-15-8. Both of 
these lie beyond the extreme dates of the final period, and for this 
reason have been rejected, 

The date following that on Stela 5, as mentioned above, is the 
Initial Series of Stela 14 in Court C, o-17-13-4-5 5 Akbal 11 
Pop. The next date is in Court B again on Stela 11 0-17-18-0-0 
6 Ahau 8 Kankin, The closing dates on Stelx r3 and 14, both 
in Court C, follow in 9-18—0-0-o0 11 Ahau 18 Mac, and 
9-18-0-1-10 8 Oc 3 Chen respectively. The next date of impor- 
tance is 9-18—10-0-0 10 Ahau 8 Zac, which is recorded twice: as 
the Initial Series and earliest date on Stela 8 in Court B, and as the 
closing date of Stela 12 in Court C. In this latter place apparently 
it marks the close of building operations in Court C, since no later 
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dates are there recorded. There follow next two dates each of 
which occur twice: g-19-0-0-0 9 Ahau r8 Mol, which is found 
as an intermediate date on the front of Stela 10, and also as the 
earliest date on the front of Stela 7; and 9-19-0-3-O0 4 Ahau 
18 Zac, which occurs as the final date on both the above stelze. 

Stela 32, though probably the latest stela in the city, 1s capable 
of two readings, due to the heavy shadow cast upon its hinal date in 
the photograph. If the numerical coefficient in Ho could be surely 
identified as 8, then the final date would be g-19-10-0-0 8 Ahau 
8 Xul There is, however, a possibility that this coefficient may be 
7! and if such were the case the final date becomes g—12-4-0-0 
7 Ahau 8 Xul. In support of this last reading it may be said that 
this stela stands in a court (Court E) the earliest date of which is 
only six years later than 9-12-4—0-0, and that consequently this 
reading is more likely to be correct than one of 9-19—-10-0-0, 
which is a century later than the latest date recorded in Court E. 
While admitting these points, the writer nevertheless believes that 
it will be possible to show that the later and not the earlier date was 
the one intended here. Admitting that the coefficient of the final 
date in Ho looks as much like a 7 as an 8, we are obliged to seek 
elsewhere for our evidence. In B6 G3 there is a distance number 
leading from 1 tọ Mol declared in As to 12 or 13 Ahau 8 
Zip declared in H3 G4... Now if the final date in H9 is 9-12—4—0—-0 
7 Ahau 8 Xul, then H3 G4 becomes 9-12-3-15-0 12 Ahau 8 
Zip, and А 9g-11-5-16—1 1 Imix 19 Mol. Accepting these 
values as the correct ones for the moment, let us- see if the differ- 
ence between 9g-12-i-15-O and 9-11—5—-16-1 agrees with the 
distance-number expfessed in B6 G3, which it must do if we have 
assigned the correct value to the final date. The difference. be- 
tween these two numbers expressed in. Maya notation is 17-16-19. 
It is quite clear in plate 44 of vol. iv, no. 2, of The Peabody 
Museum Memoirs, where the photograph of Stela 32 appears, that 
the coefficient of B6 is 19, and that the coefficient of the first half 

t The coefficient of. H9 is composed of a horizontal bar (5) with three dots above it. 
If all three of these are of equal sire and desigo, the number would be 8 quite clearly. 
But there ia the possibility that the middle dot amy be larger than either of the end ones. 
In this case it would serve an ornamental function only, and the number would һе 7. А 
mold of this glyph would solve this question beyond doabt. 


ам. анти. F. Sii F7 
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of (3 may be 16; But despite the heavy shadow here, it is very 
plain that the coefficient of the last half of G3 is not 1 7; nor in fact 
can it represent any number higher than 5, i. €, а single bar in 
Maya notation. 

Since 9—12-4-0-0 7 Ahau 8 Xul will not satisfy the necessary 
conditions in G3, let us try the other value for the final date sug- 
gested above by the writer. The use of 9-10-10-0-0 8 Ahau 8 
Xul as the final date in Ho presupposes a value of g-1g-9-15-0 
t3 Ahau 8 Zipin H3 G4 and 9-19-4—1—1 for 1 lmix 19 Mol 
їп А$. The difference between the last two of these is 5-13-10, 
which must appear in B6 G3 as before if this value for the final 
date be the correct one. Again, the 15 appears in B6. But this 
time the coefficient of the first half of G3 appears much more likely 
to be 13 than 16, i. e, two bars and three dots rather than three 
bars and one dot. Finally the coefficient of the last half of G3 ap- 
pears to be very much like the single bar needed here to make the 
required 5. For this reason, the writer has accepted as the final 
date of Stela 32: g-19-10-0-0 8 Ahau 8 Xul. 

That the last stela in the city should be set up in Court E, a 
Middle Naranjo construction, need not invalidate this latter read- 
ing. Even though building operations had ceased in Court E be- 
fore the final period of the city's history, it is hardly to be supposed 
that in consequence this court was abandoned and that it was not 
in use during the final period, which we have called New Naranjo. 
Indeed such an interpretation of the facts would seem unreasonable. 
Structures the world over have continued in use centuries after their 
builders were forgotten, and in the case of Court E at Naranjo, only 
fifty years elapsed after the close of the middle period, before there 
was a return of building activity. A stela may very well have been 
set up in Court E during the final period of the occupancy of the 
city. It is noticeable in this connection (fig. 100) that Stela 32 does 
not stand in the same close relation to Structure X XIX as do the 
other stele associated with that building, all of which are on the 
second platform of the substructure. Stela 32, on the other hand, 
stands by itself on the first terrace. Without pressing the point, it 
seems not improbable that Stela 32 may date from a considerably 
later period than the other stele associated with Structure X KIX. 
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The sequence of the stele of New Naranjo, arranged according 
to their earliest and latest dates, is given below. No dates are 
piven for the Hieroglyphic Stairway, since the writer has been 
unable to connect the several distance numbers recorded there with 
the Initial Series; and, as pointed out elsewhere, the early date of 
this Initial Series was probably not contemporaneous with the build- 
ing of Court B and the Hieroglyphic Stairway. 


Earliest date Stela 14 Court C. Structure XVII. Opening date. 

ж да ae, Ae “ XVII Twelve days later. 

н. u H ġo “В e XV Forty days later. 
Only  * 6 ши aa XIV About a year later, 
Earliest *' nga: SC “XVII About nine years later. 
Only “ ) "ag н ғ XXI The same date. 

“ А e IX About three years later. 

ғ“ г“ "U yf. = В " XV About five years later, 
Final =“ и та "С n XVIL About three years later, 

“ ч КЕ луг (un и XVII The same date. 
Earliest “ = о чег Є XIV About ten years later. 
Final“! мае шор и ХҮП The same date. 

n " uus HEB n XIV About three years later. 
Earliest *! Hoy "wu * АГУ About seven years later. 
Final — ** m oc CH UM ч AIV Sixty days later. 

aa ad “ та dà da a" XV The same date. 
Earliest *' " 32 и Е "w è XXIX About three years later. 
Fina]  ** “ 3 oa: ЖЕ "^ ХХТХ About seven years later. 


““ Еж 5 кк 


It would seem from the foregoing that the final period at 
Naranjo lasted for about fifty years, During this time, including 
the intermediate dates not given above, dates were recorded at 
intervals ranging from one day to ten years, the longer intervals, as 
was the case in the middle period, being considerably in the 
minority. 

Having reached the date of 9-19—-10—0—-0 8 Ahau 8 Xul as the 
close of activity at Naranjo, let us see where this city stood at that 
time in relation to the other contemporaneous sites of the Maya 
culture. We find that Naranjo had seen the fall of almost all the 
great cities of the Usamacinta and adjoming regions, Quirigua, Yax- 
chilan, Piedras Negras, and perhaps Palenque. Two only survive 
her, Copan for ten years and Seibal for thirty. 
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The beginning of the Tenth Cycle marked the dawn of a new 
era for the Maya civilization. The star of empire was moving 
northward to the newly-discovered Yucatan, and in the dark days 
which followed for the southern cities, Copan, Quirigua, Palenque, 
Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, Seibal, Tikal, Naranjo, and scores of 
others were abandoned and their very names forgotten. As it was 
one of the first to come up, so was Naranjo one of the last to go 
down, in the final eclipse which, with the coming of the Tenth 
Cycle, fell so swiftly upon the preat cities of the south, 
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NOTES ON THE PIRO LANGUAGE 
Bv JOHN P. HARRINGTON 


—*^HE Piro Indians are and have been since known to history the 
most southerly of the sedentary Pueblo tribes. They were 
the first Pueblo people encounteted by the early Spanish ex- 

plorers when they journeyed up the Rio Grande. Indeed archeology 
seems to indicate that the southern limit of the architecture typical of 
the Pueblo area is coincident with the southern extent of the country 
occupied by the Piro when first discovered by the whites in the six- 
teenth century." 

This former Piro homeland lay in what is now the central part 
of New Mexico. In more than twenty villages, these Indians held 
the valley of the Rio Grande from the vicinity of the present 
La Joya to that of the present San Marcial, a distance of more 
than forty miles, and also a great arid area east of the river in the 
region which is known because of its alkali lakes as Las Salinas. 
As early Piro villages whose names have become widely known 
may be mentioned Senecá, Socorro, and Gran Quivira. 

The neighbors of the Piro on the north were the ancestors of the 
present Sandia and Isleta Indians. This tribe, and more especially 
its language, are sometimes designated by a name, obscure in origin, 
which is variously spelled Tigua, Tiwa, but pronounced Tiwa. The 
application of the name Tiwa was extended at an early date to the 
Taos and Picuris Indians of northern New Mexico, who speak a 
slightly variant form of the language of Sandia and Isleta.” These 
northem neighbors were no doubt a people very similar in 

1 Bandelier, Fina) Report, Papers of the Archeological Inititute ef America, Am. 
Šer., Iv; Cambridge, 1892, pt. 11, p. 252. 

* Alonso Benavides ix the first writer who observes that the Indians of Taos and 
Picuris are closely related linguistically to the Tiwa. In his Memoria! ( Madrid, 1630, 
p. 30) he notes concerning !be Picuris : "And although these Indians are of Tipas 
[i en Tiwa) tibe, since they are 3o widely separated from them, they are entirely inde- 
pendent of them." Of the Taos he sys, “of the same tribe as the preceding, but the 
language differs somewhat," 
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every way to the Piro themselves. On the west, south, and east, 
and to some extent between the Piro villages, roved hostile Apache. 
More remote southern and eastern neighbors of the Piro were the 
semi-sedentary Jumanos, Mansos, and Sumas, of undetermined 
affinities, 

At the time of the great Pueblo rebellion the Piro were already 
greatly decreased in number, probably largely as a result of increas- 
ingly violent inroads of the Apache. They accompanied the re- 
treating governor of New Mexico, Otermin, as far south as El Paso 
del Norte. Ata spot seven miles below the present city of El Paso, 
on the southwestern bank of the Rio Grande, a new Piro village of 
Senecii was established, and a second Socorro was founded seven 
miles farther down the river on the opposite bank. At and about 
these two places are still to be found at the present day forty or 
more individuals who call themselves Piro and continue the govern- 
mental organization of the Piro tribe, although they have adopted 
the language and culture of the Mexicans. 

The two Piro villages near El Paso were established in 1680. In 
the following year a large number of Indians from Isleta pueblo 
were settled on the bank of the Rio Grande two miles above So- 
corro, and their village became known as Isleta or Isleta del Sur. 
These southern Isleta are at present somewhat less thoroughly 
Mexicanized than are the descendants of the Piro. 

Piro history suggests that we have to deal with a tribe distinct 
from all others. We must therefore not be surprised to discover, in 
linguistic groupings which are based to a considerable extent on 
other than linguistic data, that Piro is considered a distinct language. 
it is interesting to examine the history of the classification of Piro. 

Gregg writes, 1844: "In ancient times the several pueblos 
formed four distinct nations, called the Piro, Tegua, Queres, and 
Tagnos or Tanos, speaking as many different dialects or languages," ! 
Here the Tanos (Tagnos) are separated from the Tewa (Tegua}, 
although they spoke the same language, and the Keres (Queres) 
are introduced among tribes speaking languages of the Tanoan 
family. 

Lane, 1854, groups together as belonging to a single linguistic 

i Gregg, Commcrce of the Prairies, Philad 1544, vol. 1, p. 269. 
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stock the idioms of Taos, Vicuris (i, ¢, Picuris), Zesuqua (i. e., 
Tesuque), Sandia, Ystete (i.*e., Isleta), and of " two pueblos near 
El Paso, Texas." This family he terms E-nagh-magh.' The 
tongues which he enumerates are all of the stock which has since 
Powell been known as the Tanoan family. The two pueblos near 
El Paso are probably Senecü and Isleta del Sur. They are however 
identified by Keane with ** Lentis'' and ** Socorro." * 

Pimentel, 1862-65, classifies the Pueblo languages as follows: 
“I, El Keres, Queres, Xeres, Quera dividido en tres dialectos 
Kiwomi 6 Kioame, Cochitemi 6 Quime, Acoma 6 Acoco, П. Е 
Tesuque ó Tegua, Tehua, Tigua, Tiguex. LJ. El Taos, Tahos, 
Thaos ó Piro, Pira, Tom-pira hablado por los Taos, Piros, Sumas, 
Pecuries 6 Picoris. IV. El Jemez, Gemez, Xemez o Tano, Tagno, 
Tahano correspondiente á los Jemez, Tanos y Pecos. V. El Zuñi, 
Zoni & Cibola," Pimentel's groups Il, HI and IV include the 
languages of the Tanoan family. These three groups are however 
not recognized as resembling one another more: closely than they 
do I, the Keres stock, and V, the Zufiian stock. In group II the 
Tewa and Tiwa are confused and classed together., Group II] is 
very interesting, for it connects the Taos-Picuris, Piro, and Suma 
languages. In group IV the Tano, identical with the Tewa, is in- 
correctly grouped with the Jemez-Pecos language. 

Powell, 1880, distinguishes Zufian, Keresan, and Tanoan* 
speech and gives the names to these three linguistic stocks. The 
divisions of the Tanoan stock are grouped by him thus: “1, Тайо 
(Isleta, Isleta near El Paso, Sandia) 2, Taos (Taos, Picuni) 4, 
Jemes (Jemes) 4, Tewa or Tehua (San Ildefonso, San Juan, 
Pojoaque, Nambe, Tesuque, Santa Clara, and one Moki Pueblo), 
s, Piro."* Powell makes a very noticeable mistake in separating 
the Taos-Picuris from the Isleta-Sandia language and in calling the 
latter " Taío." 

! Lane, 1854, in Schoolcrat, Jaalan Tris, Philadelphia, 1855, vol. ¥, p. 689. 

1 See Powell, /udian Linpuittic Families of America North of Mexico, Washington, 
3801, р. Ізі. 

d Lenguas Indigenas de Mixio Mexico, 1352-55, p. 92. 
‘Powell incorrectly writes Tafio, Tafioan, The name in Mexican is Tano; in 


Tewa, T*unu. | follow Hodge in omitting the tilde from the word. 
‘Powell in Amvrican Naturalist, Ang, 1880. 
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Bancroft, 1883, in his discussion of the Pueblo languages does 
not mention Piro; but he says: In Taos, Picoris, Zandia, and 
Isleta, there is the Picoris language."' In chapter vii however he 
speaks of the “ Hualahuise, Julime, Piro, Suma, and Chinarra ' as 
north Mexican languages and reprints a Piro version of the Lord's 
Prayer.* 

Bandelier, 1892, says of the Tiwa and Piro: " The language 
spoken by these two tribes is related to the idioms of the Tehuas, 
consequently also of the Tanos, Taos, Picuris, and Jemez, The 
Tigua language is virtually the same as that spoken at Taos and 
Picuris, the difference not being greater than between the dialects 
of southern Germany and those of some of the nofthern cantons of 
Switzerland . .. The Piros as far as I know have no kindred in 
the northern parts of the Southwest ; except in as far as their idiom 
is shown to be related to those of the tribes specified above . 
Although the Piros and Tiguas were not able to understand each 
other's speech, they were near neighbors on the Rio Grande? 

Hodge writes, 1896: ^ The Pueblo tribes of New Mexico and 
Arizona embody four linguistic stocks — Tanoan, Keresan, Zunian, 
and Shoshonean, The Tanoan stock is, or rather was, composed 
of five dialectal divisions — Tano, Tewa. Tiwa, Jemez, and Piro. . . . 
The Tiwa, called by the Spaniards Tigua, live in the pueblos of 
Taos, Picuris, Sandia and Isleta. . . . The Piros, now almost com- 
pletely Mexicanized, are found, intermixed with some Tiwa, at the 
villages of Senecü and Isleta del Sur, below El Paso on the Rio 
Grande in Texas and Chihuahua." * 

The Tano should be omitted, being included in the Tewa. 

Concerning the Piro there seems to be a difference of opinion, 
Lane, Pimentel, Powell, Bandelier, and Hodge agree in grouping 
Piro with the Tanoan languages. They differ when a closer or 
more remote connection with certain languages within the Tanoan 
family is attempted. Pimentel classes the Piro with the Taos, Fi- 
— "KBancroft, Native Кага, San Francisco, 1883, val. i, p. 684, 

*lbid.,p. 714. The Lord's Prayer is reprinted from the Colección Polidióéenira que 
confirne la. Oracion Dominica! Mexico, 1860, P- 35, and is reproduced in the introduc: 
tion to the Bartlett vocabulary of Piro in the last number of this journal, p, 429, 

! Bandelier, Fima/ Napori; Cambridge, 1892, pt. ir, pp. 218 and 219, 

‘Hodge, Pueblo Indisa Clans, American Anthropologist, Oct, 18g, pp, 345. 
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curis, and Suma. Powell, Bandelier, and Hodge consider Piro to 
be a language or division of the Tanoan family distinct from all 
others. 

From what sources are these classifications derived, we may 
rightly ask? What sources are available for a study of the Piro 
language? The sources of our knowledge of the language itself 
are four in number. 

ї. A few place names. The orthography is Spanish. Those 
recorded by Bandelier' are: Abo (= Abbo), Atri-puy, Genobey 
(= Xenopué?), Pataotrey, (= Patasce?), Pil-abo (= Pil-o Риё), 
Qual-a-cü, Quelotetrey (= Cuéloce?), Tabira (— Gran Quivira), 
Ten-abó, Tey-pam-á, Trenaquel, Zen-ecü (— Senecü — Tzen-o- 
сие). 

2. A Piro version of the Lord's Prayer. The orthography ts 
Spanish. Тһе collector is not known. It was first printed in the 
Colreción. Polidiomica Mexicana gue contiene da Oración Dominical, 
Mexico, 1860, p. 36. It is reprinted with twelve mistakes by 
Bancroft® and correctly in the American Anthropologist, July—Sept., 
1909, p. 429. 

3. A brief vocabulary recorded by Mr John Russell Bartlett 
in 1850, preserved in the archives of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. It is published, together with a sketch of Piro history by 
Mr F. W. Hodge, and some notes on the Piro vocabulary by Bart- 
lett, in the American Anthropologist, Oct. 1909, p. 426. 

4. A brief vocabulary obtained by Mr James Mooney in 1897. 
This is also in possession of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and has not yet been published. 

This material, wretched in quality as it is meager in scope, not 
only is, but may remain, our only record of Piro speech. Bartlett 
in 1850 had apparently no difficulty in obtaining a vocabulary from 
the Piro. He employed two Indians residing at Senecu named 
Hieronymo Peraza and Marcos Alejo. Mr Mooney obtained his 
Piro material from an old woman said to be the last survivor who 
had any knowledge of the native tongue? Dr Fewkes states after 

! Bandeller, Zima/! Keport, Cambidge, 1892, chap. vi. 

1 Bancroft, Marice Nacen, San Francisco, 1883, vol, 111, р. 714. 

! According to information furnished by Mr F. W. Hodge, 
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visiting the Piro in 1901; *' The Piros language, as a means of con- 
versation, has practically disappeared, as no one at Senecü or 
Socorro now converses in it; but there are still remembered many 
words which, if recorded, would form a larger vocabulary than any 
known to exist"! Mr Hodge writes of the Piro in 1909: " They 
are * Mexicans' to all intents and purposes, and perhaps only one 
or two have any remembrance of their native language.''* 

Concerning the extinctness of this language, as concerning its 
affinities, our authorities differ. 

In August of this year the writer of the present paper deter- 
mined to visit the Piro, His stay among them was brief and the 
results were unsatisfactory. A few details will, however, be of 
Interest. 

Senecit may be reached from El Paso after a walk of two hours. 
The pleasant road leads through Juarez, which has the distinction 
of being the Mexican town most visited by people from the United 
States, and further, between the small farms which dot the broad, 
low bank of the river, until it passes the old church of Seneca. If 
it were not for the church one would hardly know when Seneca is 
reached, for the river bank is not more thickly populated here than 
all along the way. 

The first person interviewed concerning the Piro at Senecü was 
a kindly disposed old man named Marcos Pedraza. He answered 
my first inquiry in jest, saying that I must mean “ perros," dogs, 
since there were neither Piros nor Indians at Seneca, Later he 
admitted that he was himself a Piro, He and his wife received me 
with Mexican hospitality and answered my questions with a frank- 
ness which contrasted sharply with the reticence of the Pueblo 
Indian. Neither he nor his wife could remember a word of the 
Piro language, although they tried hard and were offered every 
inducement to do so. They told me that they did not dare to fabri- 
cate words since I would ask other Indians (they were not think- 
ing of Piro Indians when they said this!) and discover their lies. 


п i Fewkes The Pueblo Settlemenis near El Paso, Texas, American Anthropologist, 
|, p. 74- 
* Hodge, The Language of the Piras, hy John Russell Bartlett, Introduction, Amer- 
won Amthrepologizt, July-Sept., 1909, p. 428, 
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Marcos Pedraza said that his father, now dead, could speak Fire, 
but never did so, because the language was of no use. In former 
years he had heard his father and other people speale in Indian, but 
he did not understand them. He declared emphatically that he and 
the rest of the Indians of Seneci: know no language but Spanish, 
He assured me again and again that I would be unable to discover 
any one who knows Piro. The old people who knew the language 
had all gone to the skies. Those last surviving had died ten or 
fifteen years before. One of these was Marcos Alejo— the name 
af one of Bartlett's informants! My informant did not like to talk 
about these people of former years. In a second talk with him, 
held in his chile field, he told me that there were Isleta people at 
Isleta across the river who still knew Indian and advised me to go 
to Mariano Colminero, "el cacique de los Tiguas" When I 
objected that the Isleta language is different from Piro, he said, and 
I quote his very words, '* No, no, es cuasi la misma idioma '" —'' No, 
no, it is as it were the same language.” He said that the Isleta 
and Piro people were old friends and allies and that they had no 
difficulty in talking together in Indian, the two languages being 
very much alike! My informant pronounced the name Senecu, 
Sa-ne-kü, and Piro was spoken as the Mexicans speak it with a 
strongly trilled y. I could obtain no satisfactory information from 
him about the Suma. He thinks that there are about forty people 
at Senecü, none of whom are ''more Indian" than he is. He 
knows a couple of families of Piro settled about Isleta and Socorro 
on the Texas side of the river; also two or three Piros living at 
various places in Chihuahua south of Senecu, a Piro man named 
Vicente Pais who has a ranch at San Jose, Texas, and two other 
men of the tribe, Dolores Alejo and Alexandro Rodela, living at 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. He stated in a convincing manner that 
none of these men know the Piro language. 

I visited altogether six Piro homes at Senecü, and had pointed 
out to me the farm of the married daughter of Hieronymo Pedraza, 

This statement, whatever importance may be attached to it, directly contradicts 
BRandeclicr, who states that “the Piros and Tiguas were not eble to understand each 
ciher's speech.’ See the quotation írom Handelier, p. $66, of this article, 


Tit was noticed that a Mexican at El Paso also pronounced the name thus, 
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Bartlett's informant, who died twenty-five years ago. None of the 
people could assist me at all in my quest for Piro words, although 
they were all friendly. A second old man, named Caspillo, con- 
firmed Marcos Pedraza's statements, This man was of the opinion 
that I might find people on the other side of the river who could 
give me Piro words. Piro was, he said, as compared with Tiwa, 
"poco diferente,"—a little different, — which after all is a rather 
meaningless phrase. 

To conclusively determine whether individuals exist who retain 
a knowledge of Piro may prove to bea task of weeks or months. 
It can hardly be urged strongly enough that a thorough and syste- 
matic search, such as the writer did not have time to make, be con- 
ducted without delay." 

At Isleta del Sur I secured the services of Mariano Colminero 
whom the Piro had recommended tome. T found him to be a man 
of unusual intelligence. He had previously worked with an eth- 
nologist whom I judge from his description to be Dr Fewkes. This 
man and a number of other old people can converse in the Isleta 
language. He said that the Piro idiom was different from that of 
isleta, but only in minor details, many of the words being the same. 
Whether Piro is still spoken he does not know. He thought that 
Vicente Pais, who lives near Isleta, might know Piro. An attempt 
to find this man was unsuccessful. 

With the assistance of Mariano and of an aged neighbor of his 
named Ponciano Luin* I recorded the Isleta del Sur equivalents of 
the words contained in Bartlett's Piro vocabulary. No reference 
was made to the Piro words while obtaining this vocabulary. 

Later I discovered that the Tiwa words which I had obtained at 
Isleta del Sur had in the majority of cases stems identical with those 
of Bartlett's Piro. At once I determined to prepare corresponding 
vocabularies in the Tiwa of Isleta del Norte and of Taos, and in the 
Jemez and Tewa languages, and thus to compare and: analyze the 
Firo. 

— "Dr Fewkes informs me ihat be i2 of tbe opinion that such a search might prove soc- 
ume his visit to the Piro in toot he heard of an old man at Socorro who atill 


! Perhaps a mistake for Ponciano Oigin, x name mentioned by Fewkes, The Pueblo 
Settlements Near El Paso, Teras, American Anthropologist, Jan., 1902, p. 62. 
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The day after obtaining the Isleta del Sur vocabulary and while 
its sounds were still remembered I secured at Albuquerque words of 
corresponding meaning from an Isleta woman named Maria Chotal. 
The slight phonetic and lexic differences between the Isleta dialect 
and that of Isleta del Sur are what one would expect, since the 
separation occurred more than two centuries ago. On the whole, I 
imagine that the southern Isleta tongue is the more conservative of 
the two. The Isleta vocabulary has been compared with Gatschet's 
Isleta text! and has been revised by Dr Н. J. Spinden, to whom 1 
am indebted for this assistance, The Taos vocabulary was recorded 
from José Lopez and Santiago Mirabal; the Jemez informants were 
Pedro Coloqui, Cristino Yepa, and José M. Toledo; the San lIlde- 
fonso Tewa words were obtained from Ignacio Aguilar. These 
vocabularies are herewith presented. 

The alphabet used in the vocabularies is with modifications that 
employed by Dr J. R. Swanton of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy. Modifications are : 


e is a rapidly uttered, impure е. 
indicates a very open vowel. 

* denotes aspiration of the preceding sound. 

' signifies closure of the glottis. 

"isa very slight h. 

fw resembles the English wh. 

p is bilabial v. 

5, d, g approximate v, T, y. 

m, mare m, n without complete closure. 

" indicates stress accent. 

- indicates a falling or lowering pitch accent. 

: indicates that the pitch of the preceding vowel is lower than the 
sentence pitch. 

"indicates that the pitch of the preceding vowel is higher than 
sentence pitch. 

Abbreviations used are: Z S., Isleta del Sur; A, Bleta; T, Taos; 
Ja Jeme; S. Z, San Ildefonso; O. Oración Dominical. 
— TGmshe, A Mythic Tale of the {sleta Indians, New Mexico, Provendings of the 
American Philosophical Socdety, July-Dec., 1891, pp. 208—215. 
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The stems of the Piro words are discussed first, in the order іп 
which they occur in the vocabulary. Next the affixes are discussed 
in alphabetic order. The hyphenization of the Piro has been 
retained. Hyphens used in writing the other languages indicate 
that only a part of the word is quoted. 


EXPLANATION OF Prreo STEMS 


1 ee, man. "That this word means old man is evident from P. 124 
sirat, old. Unexplained; but cf. J. 2, L S. 6, and I. S. 7. 

2. su-n'e, woman. sw-= 1, 5, L and T. 3 z/u-. With the whole 
word ef. 'T. céwwed, old woman, diminutive of T. уелі, woman. 

3. ағғат-2, boy. Cf, P. 123 a-/sem-4, young; P. 122 matie, 
strong. fsam-= T. 123 -fr em-, young. 

4. yool-#, girl. yoo- Ll S., L and T. diminutive element ww, s. 
With the whole word cf. L. S. 4 uwrze, little girl; L 5 wuce, infant. 

5. yü-ma-né, infant. yu-- P. 4 удо == L. S., l. and T. diminutive 
element uu, u. уш-лра- == L, S. 10 -шша-. 

6. e/-em-fa-fa-#, my father. СЕ О. quifarac (for gutfafae?), our 
father. -Arta = I. 6 -fata-; |, 6 fata. Cf. also Spanish fafa, father. 
ĉa is clearly Tanoan. Similar reduplication occurs in P. 12, 13. With 
-em-la-£a-& cf. I. 6 i"nfaftaey, my father. 

>. efem-kia-é (for el-em-Aia-é?), my mother. -4ia-= L 5., I. and 
T. 7 4a, With -em-Aia-2 cf. 1. 7 (*nkbey (for Mxkacy?), my mother. 

8. el-a-man-fsal-a-£, my husband, — -fsa/-a- 2 1. 5. 8 -sóa-. Tongue 
raising gives O an Hike quality. With -a-m — -faf-a-2 cf. L S. 8 
Inde. 

о. el-a-m' sun-/, my wife. — 'sum-é— P. 2 ru-n'e. 

то. «і-а-т си-і-4, my son. ен-== Р. 4 удо == Р. $ уп- == 1. 5., 1., 
T. diminutive element ww, w. du-i- = P, 5 yms-mu--I, 5. 10 -иша-. 
With -a-m' eu-i-à cf. 1, S. 10 i^nutvae, my son, 

11. cL-a-m'ew-i-sun-é, my daughter, ef-a-m'eu-i- — P. то el-a-m' eu-i-. 
ium- = P. oa mne = P. o un-t, 

12. el-a-m' pu-pu-£, my brother. 'pui-pu- = L S. 12 papau- With 
а-трш-)ш-2 Сі. І. 5. із “л)ауане. 

13. ¢f-a-an' gu-gu-¢,my sister. ди-/й- -- 1.8, -/ш/ин-. With -a-m gu- 
gü- cf I. S. i"niufune.— It is most probable that Bartlett mistook t for д. 
Dt Fewkes writes '*^naku," house, for my L. S. 4a mata, house. СІ. 
however ]. 13. 

'Fewkes, The Pueblo Settlements near El Paso, Terms, American Anthropologist, 
Jas., 1902, p. 67. 
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14. d-Éj-Aem, Indian, people. — si- = I. tey, Indian, people. 

15. pi-mém, head. pi = l S. and 1 15 p'r = T. 15 p'i-- With the 
whole word cf. T. 15 f'in/ma", head. — P. 15 -ném i T, 15 /ғягта" 2:1. 
S. 150 muum ; T. 150 tema. 

16. sa-wa-é (for fa-ma-£?), hair. Same as P. 22 sa-na-é, mouth ! 
за- == Р. 25 /й- == 1. 5., 1. 16 Pa — T. 16 pa-. With sa-na- cf T. 16 
Paena, hair. 

17. fo-hém, face, teo- = 1,8. тү ї?ё- = L rg d == T. ар ї?д-. 

18. ésf-dia-ném, forehead, és#- = P. 20 £ri- — L 5. 20 ‘a- = I. 20 
і T, зо і. Ша == T. -Aoa- in T. tübwanéma", eyebrows. — With 
the whole word c£. T, Zztwanéma", eyebrows, forehead, 

19. ¢ah-se-hém, ear,  fah-so- — 1. S. 19 lard- = 1. 19 Ёй1й- == T. 
19 tars, 

20. éi-hie-né-que, eye. Ші- те P. 18 Hi = 1. 5. зо ‘1 = 1, 20 т 
= Т. 20 й. The rest of the word is not explained. With -Aro сі. 88; 
those words mean skin as well as bark. |1. “А ші шеапа еуеій. — With 
-gue one might compare J. -Awd in J. se4wd eyes; J. se means one eye. 

11. fu-&, nose. fu-i- І. 5. 21 Иган 1. 21 fóey z T. 21 pii. 

23. sa-na-é, mouth, sa- P. 25 Ma- = L S., I, T, 22 ie. 

23. mu-m'é, tongue, ті-тісе-і. 5. 23 луг--і. аҙ У%. mi-n is 
used here evidently to express nasalized y. 

24. we-yé, teeth. we-yé = 1. S. 24 muyé o 1. 24 wc e T. 24 muid-. 

25. tra-fa-Aé, beard, йа--- Е. 22:4---1.5., L, T. 22 £e, mouth. 
fa-— P. 16 za- — 1. S., I. 16 fa — T. 16 j^a-, hair. The word means 
i mouth-hair,' hair about the mouth. — With ¢ra-fa- cf. L S. 25 гара апа 
Т. 25 £a?^a-. 

26. youl-wa-hem, neck. youl-toa-= 1, S., 1. 26 да = Т. 26 & 3a-. 
For a similar spelling used by Bartlett cf. P. 8. 

a9. Aia-Aem-, arm, fAia-= 1. 5,, Ll. 27 Pa zm T. 27 xa-. 

:8. ma-nem, hand. ma-m-—L S.,l. 28 man=T. 28 man-. Сі. 
29 and зо. 

29. man-hio-né, fingers, там- == Р. 30 man- = L.S, L, T. 29, зо 
ma- Ch 28. -Afe-== P. 34 -Are-= 1. ЭЗ. 29, 30, 34 І. 20, 34 “Ғи- 
= Т. 29, 34 -xu-. Aw is said to mean end in the Isleta language. 
With the whole word cf. T. 129 ma"xuend, fingers. 

30. midn-ir-H-Aé, nails. тал- ше Р. 29 тал--- L &, L, T. 29, 39 
mü"-. CL 28. -sa-m -A ind. S. 3o mae n'a, nails; or = -sa- in 
P. 32 pe-sa-hem, leg. -Pu- appears as biv- in P. 29, 34. -5- — 1; 5., 
I. 30 -“і- те Т. ҙс -2-. man-sa-si- is possibly comparable to I. S. 3e 
ma A'u ci. 
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ЗІ. el-en-cuerpo-2, body (my body?). -cwerfe-= Spanish ewerpo, 
body, 

32. ће-та-Адт, leg. fe-= I. 5., І. 32 faz T. 32 pa- a- 
=P, 77 -sa-= 1. 5., L, T. 77-22, large. With pe-sa- cf. I. pata, T, 
paza-, ** big fat leg."' 

33. a-ném, foot. а-л = 1. Э... 33 е7 = T. 33 ien... Cf. also 34. 

34. an-hio-nd, toes. ап--- L S, I -= T. i- -Are = P. 20 
-Ato- = І. 5. 29, 30; 34, EL. 29, 34 -Pu- x T. 29, 34 -xw-. With the 
whole word cf. T. 34 le"xuend, toes. 

35- du-adn-hw, bone. ewum--I S,lL 35 wu" T. uw". With 
the whole word cf. T. u*uw^ndma", bones. 

36. реті, heart. fw-— LL 5., L. 36 $2 — T. 36 &àd-. With the 
whole word cf, T. 36 end, heart. 

37. w-Àim, blood. ы- = 1, 5., 1. 37 at= T. 37 d- 

38. far-Aone-a-#, village. fo¥-=— Т. 5. 38 -101 = 1. 38 -ttey. Тһе 
rest of the word is unexplained. 

39. far-K Aem-fra-é, chief, Unexplained. 

40. dÁ-fe-Aem, warrior. Unexplained. 

41. pi-ye-d, friend. piy = -fuy- Їп 1. S. £"mpuytiae, my friend — I. 
41 fuf--'T.a41 fwi- 

41. hron-ma-), house, Are eL S. 43 "29-1 42 ГР = Т. 41 
ia- With Aron-na- cf. T. tànà, house. 

43. H-la-yem, kettle, — si-i- = P. 132 -sile — L 132 -zide- zm T, 
132 -Li/a-, hot. А 

gg. kuiti, bow. Аш-Ї# == T. S., T. 44 Anoide m T. 44 Ateile-. 

45. sa-t0%m, arrow; sa-w = I. S5., L, T. 45 L. 

46. Ап-йа-#, axe. Aa-tra- = Spanish Aache, axe. 

47. бе-@, knife, He- I. S., T. 47 “cite me T. 47 tie. 

48. 4ia-nea-Aem, canoe, boat. 4ia-nva = Spanish canoe, canoe, boat. 

49. Aiu-fi-d, shoes. Aiu-fi= T. 49 Ада)й-. СІ. I. S. 49 Адар апа 
L 49 faf. 

50. pifa-hem, pipe. pipa- = Spanish fipa, pipe. 

бту sa-yé, tobacco. sa-—= LS,Isrté- T. s1z3- The y prob- 
ably merely indicates the glide between a and e, It suggests that the 
tongue was raised while pronouncing a, thus approaching à or ё. 

52. ya-fol-pa-wé, sky, heaven. Both forms from O. show papel- 
With /0/- от fol-ya- cf, T. 52 43-. For this spelling cf. P. 8 and 26. 

$3. Pu-J, sun. Unexplained ; but cf. J. pr, sun. 

54. 2-0, 000. а-==]. S, L, T. 54 /4-. 

55. d-Àis-id-é, star. | а-Йіс-ға--- L S. ss f'aPra = I. ss 

aPüLa- T. $5 f axóLa-. 
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56. Ағот-2, day: Аға -е1; 5. 56 /2--е 1. 56 /й- - Т. 56 Pi. 

57. mo-é, night. wem L S5., L, T. g7 7m 

$8. ma-moe-2, light. -moe-= 1. -puya in L mapuya", light, For 
Bartlett's m for L.S., L, T. p se P. 152. But cf. also S. I Tewa 
miwi, ‘‘the light accompanying lightning, Also ci. Р. 58 ла-то- 
Aion-), darkness, in which -&on- seems to be the element which signifies 
darkness and -»o- merely a formative element. 

59. ma-ma-hión-À, darkness. — -hien- is apparently the same as J. 59 
-hw* and S. L. gg -Pw*-. — -mo- seems to be used in T, verbs asa temporal 
infix. With the structure of this word cf. P. 38. 

60. wü-i-po-a-é, morning teg-/-— Р. тат Áwv-i-. Unexplained. 

бї. que-ma-é, evening. Unexplained. gwe-= 1.5. 61 -41- = І. бт 
ki? 

6a. ja-le-pu-na-é, spring, Unexplained, Aa-de-p = Р. 63 Ла-/еер-. 
With exception of w-na- this word is the same as P. 63, of which it is 
probably a diminutive. 

63. Aa-Jeep-+, summer, Unexplained. Aa-/eep-=—P. 62 Aa-fe-p. 
With omission of w-ma- the same as P, 62.. 

64. fu-da-¢, autumn, dw- =P. 6g iw- =l. 5., L 64, 65 tu- x T. 65 Zu-. 

65. fu-la-Ael-E-4, winter. — /u- — P. 64 fu- — І 5..1. 64, 65 /u- — 
T. 6s fu-. -Aed-4i-, unexplained. 

66. Aua-¢, wind. Aua- = 1. S., I. tea- 2 T. tud. 

67. Auen-nil-u-À, thunder. Auen- = L. S. and I 67 Awan- = T. 69 
Аллат, "а sudden rain" Сї. ао Р. 68 Агеп-п з= T. 67 -fn-. Т. 67 
га- = J. 68 yà, -Ayes With omission of -s this word is probably the 
same as P. 68. 

68, Afen-/o-é, lightning. Probabiy the same as P. 67 with omission 
of -si 

69. na-a-todan, rain (rain falla?). -— P. 71 2 P. 23 d- P. 
74, 71. 28 a- — L. S. 69, 74, 73, 74, 78, V. 73» 74 16, 77, 78, fd. — 
1.5.73 /'4. -wåan = -wán-in Gatschet's L — fd '/u "aide sedsa, rain 
( 4) fell (s0dma) in heavy drops ('/u '/aide)." 

то. Рал-шйап, вһош. pan-= l. 5., L, T. то fa-mdan, -wdan as 
їп Р. бо. 

71. an-y' de-sol-é, hail. a 9 P, 69-a- P. 73 4- — Р. 74, 71, 78 а= = 
1. 5. 69, 74, 1. 73, 74, 78, Т. 13, 74, 76, 77,78 /4-- 1.5.73 /4. 
The rest is unexplained. 

a2. fa-yé, fire, fa-= I. S., 1, T. 72 °й-. 

iGatechet, A Mythic Tale of the Isleta Indians, New Mexico, Proceedings af the 
American Philosophical Socety, vol. XXIX, p. 211. 
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73. d.d, water 4-2» P. 69 -a- z P. 231 a P. 74, 77, 78 a- I. S. 

бо, 74, E, 13; 04, 18. T- 13, 14, 16,71, 78 Pd-— LS. 73 Ра. Тһе 
suggests that Bartlett noticed some peculiar quality of the d-, 

катт the initial ^. 

74- 4-//4-2, ісе. dw -—lL 5., |І, 74 ) “ле зе Т. /Мліс-. а- із 
evidently the word for water, as in P. 69, 71, 73. 77, 78. 

75. ma-f/'oi-?, earth, land, Cf. O. wafolegeuey, on earth, ma- sm I. 
5. 75 пат -« І., Т. 15 яат-. Тһе rest is unexplained. 

76 — — — 

77. @-sa-¢, river.  d-Jd-- LS, 77 peta-=— J. 77 feta, or = Т. 
77 4za-. T. pära- clearly means big water. Whether P. 77 a- is the 
same as T, pä- or is rather to be compared to the obscure p'e- in the 
L 5. and L words cannot be determined. 

18. a-a-), lake. a-ést- == T. päin in T. p'äiind, spring: a- — Р, 
69 -a- — Р. тг а= P. 73 d- — P. 74, 77 a-m I 8. бо, 74, 1. 73, 74. 
18, T. 73, 74) 76, 71, 18 f à — LI. S. 75 а. 

79. Era-yo-nd-), valley. — &i-a-yo- zz T. 79 xóa-. 

8o. Az-hem, hill, mountain, Ae-= I /n?, hill, mountain? 

81. ма-іліп-2 ізінпй. -іша--- Spanish i/a, island. 

ӛз. /а-кҰ, stone, da-w — P. 84 -ya-o- — 1. 5. 82 Piow = L 83 
Miva = T. 82 Afww-. Cf especially I. S. $2 fam, stone. 

B3. se-dm-^, salt. so, unexplained. -4я-Ғ-- TI, S. 83 p' ant, salt. 
Cf. also I. 83 and T. 83. 

B4. fe-ya-o-nd-/, iron. f, unexplained. — -ya-o- zx P, 82 fa-m— I. 
S, Ba Plat = 1. 82 Pint = T. 82 Ain, stone, 

85. ssa-¢¢, tree, The Tanoan languages possess no generic name 
for tree. 4-, unexplained. =ға- = P. 86 sa-= 1.5,, 1. 86 2a =T. 86 ca-. 

B6. ra-Àé, wood. J3-= P, 85 -sa-= 1. S,, 1. 86 ta = T. 86 za-. 

87. a-p, leai a-0- — 1 5. 87 a= 1. 87 -w = T. 8] й-. 

88. Ara-yem, bark. Ara- L S. 88 Ja, skin, bark — T. 88 хаї-, 
skin, bark, Cf. also I. 88 £*ui, skin, bark and P. 20 -Агә-. 

80. son- grass. ron- is the phonetic equivalent of J. 89 fya", grass, 
]. 89 £ys^ ; P. 89 son- :: J. 59 -Au* : P. 59 -Aion-. 

до. Awan-ém, pine, Awa = 1. S. 9o w — І, до w = T. до шй-. 
Cf. especially the I. S. and T. forma. 

gi. dwe, Meat. Arwe = 1. 5., 1, ог да ша Т. 91 fuwa-. 

91. u-4, dog. £5u-— T. 92 fsu-. Cf also S. L ес, dog. The 
T. S., Land J. use an entirely different word, 

03. ye-fsen-/, buffalo. Unexplained. No native word for buffalo 
could be obtained at [. S. or I. 
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94. &o-/, Беат. Ж/0---. 8. 94 #да- == 1. 04 Жйа- -- Т. 04 Ада-. 

95. tia- wolf Жш- - 1 5., 1,, T. 95 4a-. 

gü. -pe deer. pi- = 1L S., L. 96 }#- = T. 96 pä- CE especially 
the 1, 5. and I. forms. 

97. @-Avom-é, elk. a-Aoom- zm T. fa kum- in T. p'a Aumend, white- 
tailed deer. Bartlett's informants doubtlessly misunderstood him. 

98. a-ja-¢, beaver. a-ya-= l. 98 f'a'ca- — T. 98 f'aya-. СІ. 
especially T. p'aya-. A | 

99. a-feal-s-2, tortoise, s-ta- = T. 99 f'afsalu-. The u of the 
Taos form is sometimes umlauted into an i-like sound by its setting. 

тоо. @-fu-ya-4, fly. a-fu-ya-é = P. 101 -d-£/u-ya-£, For a- sce list 
of formative elements. — /u-ya- 2 L S5., L, T. roo pwayw-. 

101. guen-ip-a-fu-ya-/, mosquito. Bartlett suggests that the word 
means *'the insect that bites.''  qwem-/e- somewhat resembles T. tot 
xwitela-. ~a-fa-va-é = P. 100 a-fu-ya-d, fly, ** insect." 

гоз. pe-frun-fo-yan-é, snake. pe-su- = Т. 102 páfru-, snake. — The 
I. S. and I. forms, when obtained, will probably begin with fe or py. 
The rest of the word is unexplained. 

log. Miki, bird. Af- = T. tog A5, bird, The T, form is appar- 
ently a diminutive. 

104. d-mv-yé, egg. mter- = D. 5., L. 104 2 adtoe — T. 104 f amd. 

105. yo-mé, feathers. — yo- x P. 106 yo- = l. S. 10$ Fea — I. 5, 
106, І. тоб, Т. тос, тоб £'za-. 

106. yo-ma-Aé, wings. yor = Р. 105 У0- -ш L. S. 105 Mea = 1. 5. 
106, l. їсб, Т. 105, 106 А'га-. 

107. a-ém'e, duck. a-pP = 1. 5., L, T. 107 ағ. 

108. pa-/d-ma-é, pigeon. — fa-/e-ma- — Spanish Arema, pigeon. |. 
S., I. 168 &aipaide, T. 109 f'rdngaifaana, mean wild pigeon. 

100. pu-é fish. f= 1. 5., I. 100 ji- = T. 109 pe. Сі. especially 
the [. S. and I. forms. 

fin. —— ы, 


ili e 





12. +——- > 

їїз. та-#їа-фе-їйтө, аНесцоп. та-А1а- -- Т. 113 maxd-. — -fe-fow 
= P, 175 -fefas. -ре- тау be compared with the doubtful |. 175 -fe-, 
to love. 

114. ma-a-tzay-é, white. a-/say- 1. S. 114 fats = 1, 114 pad 
ze D rra pals, white. 

115; d-d-fé-em-P, black. —-re-em- —— 1. S., L, T. 115 -fén-, black. 

116: ma-u-J, red. With -u- cf. J. 116 s“-, red, and 5. L 116 4, 
dark red. Cf. also P. 37 w-, blood. 
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117. па-ігел-2, blue, — -/eu- — P. 119 -fzeu- — l rro eu- green. 
Cf. also T. 117, 119 -/ia-, blue, green. With omission of =se- the same 
as P. 119. 

118. nggawa, yellow., -4@-104- ша L 5.,, І. тїй -{С'ш-== Т. 118 
4 u-, yellow. 

110. d-/zeu-:e-/, green. — -/meu- mx P. or13 -6tes-— I. 119 -u-.. Cf. 
also T. 117, 119 -/*z-, blue. With -r- cf. S. L rro -si-. -7e- inserted, 
otherwise the same as P. 117. 

120. ma-te?, great, mat-wé = PL 127 ma-wé, handsome. ma- = Р. 
ІЗІ, 22, 126, 127, 125, 131, 132, 142 ma-. See list of affixes. With 
та- сї. S. 1. ma-, great, superior. 

121. Aia-m,small. Ara--— [ S., T. 121 -ya-. Cf. also L. 121 -yu-. 

122: та-ізг-2, кітопр, -Йзе- та Р, ҙ /-ға-еР. 123 -йе -- Т, 123 
AFE young. 

123. a-feem-¢. young. -feem- = P. g f-sam-, boy = T. 123 -fi'en-, 
young. Cf. also P. 122 -és-, strong. 

124. ita, old. Uo, ği- = о-у in Р. т о-уе, пап. 

125. та-та-ти-е+-ё, good. -su-, unexplained. 

126. ma-wa-for-ye, bad. ma-for-ye = P. 128 ma-fo-yé, ugly, Unex- 
plained. 

127. та-либ, handsome, — ma-mv — P. 120 »ta-2, great. Cf, S. T, 
ma-, great, superior, 

128. ma-fe-yé, ugly. With exception of -wa- the same as P. 126 
ma-na-fot-ye, bad. Unexplained. 

129. mwu-^ alive, ma--—1 S, L, T. 129 -wa-. 

r3o. j-wé, dead. j-w-—L S. L, T. 130 -Nu-. 

ІЗІ. ma-na-ya-¢, cold. -уа-, unexplained. 

132. ma-na-si-//, warm. -st-/d = Р, 43 St-la- = 1. 132 -Lide- em T. 
£32 -Ltla-. 

433. "а<-Һ |: на---1.8., І.,Т, і33 па. TIn L S, L and T. 
some intransitive verbs denoting motion begin in the first person singular 
with mae, 

134. e, thou e — L S.L 134 7 — T. 134 P. 

135. %м-?, һе. шм--- Р, 138 ша- 1. S., І. 135 айа, һе, she, it 
= T. 135 ewe-, that one. mz, also meaning he, she or it, occurs 26 
times in the Piro vocabulary. See list of affixes, 

136. па-айт, же. am, unexplained. 

137. a-fd-j, yc. $= Р. 134 ғ---<І.85., 1. 134 i" T. 134 4". 

135. wa-guay, they. wae = P. 135 wa- 2 L S5., I. 135 awa = T. 
135 ane. 

139. ta-hém, this. sa-=1., T. 140 ye-, that (less remote). 
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140. 

141. Ao-fe-mé, all, Unexplained, | 

1472. та-0-т0%, many, much.  -e-, unexplained. 

143. la-ou, who. fa-ow = I. S, 143 Payu* — L. 143 Paiys^.— Cf. T, 
143 7ш". Cf also I. S. 143 tod". 

144. Ae-o-MÓ, near, — Ae- 2s T. 144 Ae-. 

145. Ato-sé, today, Cf. O. yo se, this day. Afose= 1. S. 145 
yan t = L r45 jartů m T. 145 yanya. With Aro- and pan- cf, P. 
139 /a- and I. T. t4o ye-, that (less remote). 

146. fre-mé, yesterday. Unexplained, Cf. 5. L146 sa" adi, yes- 
terday. 

147. Awe-i-dé, tomorrow. Unexplained. Awe- == P. 60 wa-v-, 

148, Aoi-y'é, yes. It is assumed that this is the men's word for yes, 
since Bartlett's informants were men, Avi-y appears to be identical with 
the S. L men's word for yes, Aer. The I. S., L and T. show no differ- 
ence between the men's and women’s language, and at S. I. there seems 
to be a tendency on the part of the men to substitute Ad, the women’s 
word for yes, for Aer, the men's word, 

149: Aen-kio-yé, no. Аел-Ато- m T. 149 Ad xu. 

150. f£u-I-yu, One. ena- P. 1бо -н-ізе І. 8. 160 тиі- теа 1, 5. 
16с -Ммлиі- же І. 150 1!0і- -- І. 160, 164, 165 -Ш/- -е Т. 160 1/4--- Т. 
150, 164 tv- = Т. 160 -we-. For -yu, -u of this and following numerals 
see the list of affixes. 

151. Ші-уй, two. wi-== P. 161 -mv-=— 1. S., L, T. 151, 162 mi- 
z15,L,T 1x61 wi. P.shows-yu; I. S. and l. show -&; T. shows 
-imd. Possibly more than one suffix can be used in each of these languages. 

152. min-/u, three. món-(u — Ll S. 152 pafru-— l. 152 fufco. 
Cf. also T. 152 paywa and with Bartlett's -tw cf. possibly J. 252 £x. 

153. meas, four. weno = P. 163 we-na- = 1. 5. 153 wena = T. 
153 К?йли. meas P. 165 men- «1. S. 163 toven- — I. 153 sten m 1. 
163, 165 йлеп- o T. 163, 165 tordia-. 

154. an-fao, five. — anm-laowm |. S. 154 /алиа. ал-ата |. 154 
fl'anío, Cf. T. 154 f'amyua. 

155. та-ғеи, six. ma-se= I. 5., 1, T. 155 mair, 

156. йги-тшыЙ, seven: Su-wwh ee 1. 156 ‘ewe == T. 156 шш. fru- 
= |. 5. 156 0. 

157. Awi-/i-yd, eight. Awi-#-= 1. S., L157 Атай ча T. 157 йил. 

158. Awa-wvA, nine.  Aua-tweh — 1. 5,158 fu^? zm 1, 158 fata. Cf. 
T. 158 /nmei"4. 

I$9. /m-yo, len.  /£n-yo e P. 162 -/с-ус- -« Р. 166 /Ғл-уг-. tën- = 
P. 160, 161, 162 fin- — P. 165, 166 -/n- — 1. S. 160, 161 /"- —L S. 
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162, 163 -/i* — 1. 159, 160, 161, 104 /* — I. 162, 163, 164, 165-й" 
= 1. 165 -f" = T, 159 #- = T. 159, 160, 161, 164, 166 AP- e T. 162, 
163-7. The suffix -yò appears on this word only in P. 159, 162, 166. 
For -#a- of f£n-na- see list of affixes, 

160, /fs-w-i, eleven. Cf. P. r59 and P. 150. 

161. ffm-wu-yu, twelve. Cf. P. 159 and P, rst. 

162. /in-fe-yo, twenty, literally "tenteen," Cf P. 160 and P. 161. 
-fe-ye probably for fén-ye. Cf. P. 159. ‘The other languages all show a 
form which contains the numeral two. 

163. we-na-fe-ico, forty. With we-ma- cf. P, 153, -fe- fe P. 164 
Чече == Р, 165, 166 -fa-/e == Т. тба (166) -f#/a. 

164. //я-ла-/г-/ғо, one hundred, With sên- c£. P. 159. For -ma-see 
list of formative elements, — With /e-/e cf. P. 1635, 165, 166, T. 164 ( 166). 

165. twen-Hn-nma-Fa-£eo, four hundred. — With qwes- cf. P, 1535. With 
-fém- cf. Pigg. For -ua- see list of formative elements: With -fe-/¢ ef. 
P. 163, 165, 166, T. 164 (166). 

166. fim-vo-Ién-na-fa-leo, one thousand. With a-yo- cf. P. 159. 
With -fén- cf. P. 159. For -»r- see list of formative elements, — With 
la-/eo cf, P. 163, 165, 166, Т. 164 (166). 

167. . 
163. fa-ty-ydw, to drink, -sie = 1. 5., 1., Т. 168 -лу"-. 

169. ÁAa-me-1w, to run. — -me- l.S., I. 179 -mi*- e T. 139 -niP-. 
With -wê ci. possibly I. S., T. T. 169 -tve-. 

170. éf-me-ee, to dance. Unexplained. 

171. Aa-ya-fa-hor, to'sing. -ya-fa-= IT. 171 -yar e-. 

173. Aa-ya-/u-mile, to sleep, -ya-— L S., L, T. 172 -ya-. 

473. ha-ize-fa-yor, to speak. With -/ze- cf. possibly J. 173 -£se-. 

174. Atmme-o7, to see. mo = I. S., T. T. 174 -ти"- 

175. ta-fe-tae, to love. -fe-fae = P. 113 jew. With -se- cf. 
the doubtful L. -2e-, to love. 

176. Er-Au-mas,to kill — -As-z— L &., L, T. 126 -Au-, 

177. Ael-en-2, to sit..— With -en- cf, possibly S. I. 127 -£-. 

178. Ae/-mi-én, to stand. -mi- 2 L S., L, T. 178 -mi- 

179. Ael-o-fo-y4, to go. Unexplained. 

18o. ma-Aeir-yas, toO. come, e — 1. 5., Т. 18o -= T. ro FP- 





-— — Ó|Q 


EXPLANATION ‘OF Ріко AFFIXES 
@-, & prefix accompanying adjectives, the same as I. §., 1., T. /'а-. 
P. 3, r14, 115, 125. 
d-, à prefix occurring with names of animals and with the word mean- 
ing egg, thesame as L S., L, T. p'a- P. 97, 98, 99, 160, 161, 104, 107. 
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-а, а suffix accompanyinp numerals — See uw. 

aa-, unexplained. Р. 8. 

-¢, adjective suffix, the same as I. S., L, T. e, Ci T. wen iula 
was, an alive dog, a dog is alive. P. 3, 122, 123, 129, 130. 

-¢, verbal suffix with the meaning ‘‘is,"’ the same as I. 5. -e, prob- 
ably the same as the adjective -e above. P. 41, 46, 47, 48, §3, 54) 55: 
57. 64, 66, 73. 74; 77. 178. 82, 83, 89, 92. 94. 95. 96, 97. 98, 99, 1090, 
IOI, 102, 168, 109, 133, 135, 148. 

e, used with possessive pronominal prefixes, probably the same as the 
preceding, the same as I. 5., T. -e, L. -ey.. P. 6, 7, B, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 31. 

-¢, a part of the stem of the word according to the evidence of the 
other languages. Р. 21, 23, 34, 83, 91 (?), 132. 

-¢, a suffix accompanying verbs. P. 177. 

*&e, a suffix accompanying verbs. Р. 170. 

el-em-, el-a-m, el-en-, possessive pronomina] prefix of the first person 
singular. e¢/-, unexplained, -cm-, -a-m, em =L S, L m= T. 
a"n.. This prefix i is invariably accompanied by the suffix -e, — P. 6, 7, 8, 
9, IO, 14, 12, 13, 31. 

-ет, unexplained, Іп the corresponding T. words -eméma" and 
-unéma" occur. Р. 28, 33, 45. 

-єл, a suffix accompanying verbs. Р. 178. 

ha-, Al-, Ain-, a suffix accompanying verbs. Р. і60, 170, 171, 132, 
173, 174. 

-he, unexplained, possibly the same as-e. Р. 25, 30, 86. 

Aef-, -hel- a prefix and infix accompanying verbs. P. 177, 178, 179, 
Io. 

-kem, unexplained. In P. 17, 19, 26, 37, 48 this appears where I. S., 
Г. һауе -а- and іп 8o where L has 4 Р. 14, 17, 19, 26, 27, 39, 37, 
40, 48, 5o, 8o, 139. 

-hà, a suffix accompanying verbs. — P. 171. 

+, unexplained, Р, 85. 

"i-e, unexplained. Р. 05, 103, 134. 

Lie-, n prefix accompanying verbs. Р. 176. 

-ke, unexplained. Р. 85. 

«/a-, -/e-, -fec, unexplained. Р. бт, бз, 64, 65, 141. 

“е, Fe, -de, unexplained. In P. 4, 44 it corresponds to I. S., I. -a, 
in P. 44 also to T. -/ze. P. 4, 44, 71, 87, 93. !47- 

Fe, O. -Ie-, -ley, possibly locative, O. y apa! y a&ku/ey, in. heaven. 
P. 75 na-/'o/-4, earth. O, mafeleguey, on earth. 

-lo-£, u-d, unexplained. P. 67, 68. 

„w, the same as L S., L. -m, T. -m-. P. 3 and 123 (cf. P. 122). 
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ma-, “very, much," according to Bartlett's note. P. 122, 125, 
126, 138, 131, 132, 142. 

-me, unexplained. Р. 56, 107, 141, 146. 

-mte-, infiz accompanying verbs. Р. 58 (?), 59. 

-móe, suffix accompanying verbs. — P. 172. 

-л, apparently the same as T. -md. P. 102. 

na- meaning he, she, or it, withouta following -¢. Р. бі, 126, 132, 
137, 138, 180. 

*md-, suffix on numerals, See -w. 

-mas, A suffix accompanying verbs. Р. 176. 

fa-——-¢, apparently meaning it is. P. 58, 59, 81, 114, 115, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 125, 131. 

-Ha-e, most of the corresponding words in T. have the suffix -md. Р. 
I6, 23, 43, 60, 61, 62, 79, B4. 

-па-йғ, probably the same as -na-¢. Р. тоб, 

-n¢, corresponding in almost every case with T. -wd. P. 2, 4,9, 11, 
20, 29, 34, 36, 105. 

mé-J-rz, probably the same as -ma-e. — P. 38. 

-mém, corresponding in P, r5 and 18 with T. anwa", Р. 15, 18, 
35» 99. 

-@, suffix on numerals, See w. 

-, а sulfix accompanying verbs, perhaps the same as -Aor. Р. 174. 

fc, unexplained, P, 63, 144. 

-guay, gue, a plural sign? P. 120, 138. 

-fa-, great. F. 32, 77. 

-sa-, xd, unexplained, Р. 136, 137, 173. 

-ha-£, -sa-4, unexplaimed. — P, 39, 124. 

fa-, a prefix accompanying verbs, Р. 168, 175. 

-Lae, -le, found only in connection with the meaning affection, Р. 
113, 175. 

„е-е, -fa-ie, tens. Thisisthesameas T. -/e/a. P. 163, 164, 165, 166. 

-u, -WÁ, ^8, -d, -YH, уд, a suffix accompanying numerals.. In the Tiwa 
language under certain syntactic conditions a vowel of the a-e-u series 
of somewhat obscure quality may be suffixed to the numerals, reminding 
one of the colloquial German sina, swera, dreia, etc. We probably have 
this same suffix before us in the endings of the Piro numerals, -ys appears, 
preceded by #-, in P. 156 eu-£-yu, one (T. 150 sema), P. 151 wiyh, two 
(T. 151 mwiina), P. 157 Aur-&-yn, eight (T. Awiiu, &wilia). Assuming 
that P. y in these words represents merely a glide occasioned by preced- 
ing #- only the P. and T. words for eight exactly correspond, while the 
T. words for one and two contain infixes which the P. words do not con- 
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tain. -yo occurs in P. 159 fén-ye, ten, P. 162 ia-fe-ye, twenty, P. 166 
tin-yo-t#n-na-ta-leo, one hundred. Elsewhere the numeral ten is M- 
Nothing corresponding to -ye has been found in the other Tanoan lan- 
guages. The other P. numerals, except P. 163 Ava-weA, nine, and Р. 
160 £/n-u-i, eleven, suffix, a, o, u, uh. In P. 152 món-/u, three, u seems 
to be a part of the stem. — P. 152 mán-/u — L. 152 fafco. L. S. 152 parua, 
T. 153 payna show the suffix. — -^ of P. 152 is peculiar, the equation be- 
ing P. ys L.S, L. tc, 'ce Т.у. P. 153 see-to, four, P. 163 жғ-ла- 
te-leo, forty, show the same suffix as 1, S. 153 wena, four, T. 153 seidau, 
four (also heard as widna). P. 154 a5-/ae, five, shows e comparable 
with a of L S. ṣẹ //аліма, five, T. 154 P'anysa, five. Here as in P. 
152 P. -/ corresponds to T. y, but L S., L agree with P., having t. Р. 
165 ma-sew, Six, P. 156 /ғи-тонА, seven, P. 163, 164, 165, 166 -/г-4ег, 
-fa-/eo, tens, show the same suffix as do the T. forms wa^ziu, ma"Lfa, six, 
нин, fina, seven, -felau, -Lelaa, tens, a- of P. 164, 165, 166 fén-na is 
probably the same suffix as seen in T. sau, (ua, ten. There are there- 
fore in the Piro vocabulary examples of the suffixing of a rounded vowel 
to each of the numerals except the numerals three and eight. 

-wh, a suffix accompanying numerals. See w. 

-we, -o-#, unexplained, P. §2, 120, E21, 125, 127, 142. 

“yao, -yau, n suffix accompanying verbs. P. 168, 180. 

-yé, probably the same as-¢. P. 1, 51, 72, 104, 126, 128, 149. 

«yem, comparable with -em, -Aem. P. 43, B8. 

-yei, a suffix accompanying verbs. Cf. Aer, o. P. 173. 

-yo, a suffix accompanying numerals. See -w. 

-yu, à suffix accompanying numerals. See -w. 

In writing Piro, Bartlett commits inaccuracies which are com- 
mon to many other vocabularies of Tanoan languages. The most 
noticeable are the writing of s for z and the regular omission of f’ 
and £. In the following tabulation the individual phonetic ele- 
ments occurring in the vocabulary of the language of Isleta del Sur, 
arranged in alphabetic sequence, are compared with the correspond- 
ing sounds of the vocabularies of the other languages. The num- 
ber of times a spelling is found in Bartlett's vocabulary is indicated 
in parenthesis. 


1. 8. I. Т; Р: 
a a a, а (73), а (1) 
ai ai ai ау (1) 
а* a" a" an (2) a(t) 


feza 
g 


eg = eae 


ен ерт apos 
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I. 
I, e, à 
а 
e, ey 


Suge 


495485 


Fos 
g 


= 
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T. Р, 
à A 8* i (2), е (5), а (1), еп (т) 
| | (11) 
e, e, ü е (бо), ё (89), ё (1) 
ie a (1) 
ea yo (2) 
ic" ап (1) 
i (1) 
h h (3) 
h h (1) 
hw hu (2), w (1) 
h (1) 
hwi" huaw (1) 
| i (14), e (3) 
inw iaw (1), yao (1) 


ie, 14, ia 


A, a" 


Sas Cry we yg re 


2 o 


TSM Te OG 


e (5), € (1) 

€ (t4), i (1), én (7),en (1) 

u(3), iw (1) 

ki (5) 

ki (2), ku (1) 

hi (6), ki (3), — (2), s (1?) 

qu (1) 

— (3) 

з (15), 15 (3) 

m (19) 

eu (1), u (1) 

wey (1) 

n (59), — (1) 

y (2), ly (1?) 

min’ (1) 

о (3), aw (т) 

ala (1), oulwa (1), іа (1), іо (т) 
iu (1), o (3) 

p (15), m (2), t (1) 

F(4),8(2)p(1),tí(r) 

— (17) p(r) 

$ (1), t$ (1) 

t (1), q (1?) 

t (1) 

t (1) 

hr (2), tz (1), $ (1) 
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LS. L, T. Р. 
(' t' t t (2) 
єс < tā ts (8), tz (3), 8 (2) 
te’ tc’ ts" t5 (2), tz (2), 5 (1) 
u 4 u и (14), о (8),а (2), оо (т), (1) 
ц" ц" uuu ou (2), u (1r), 8n (т) 
uu uu uu eu (2), yu ( 1) 
uy ui пу іу (1) 

uya* oc 

fi, ò 0, 6 à, à, буа о(3),ача(:),ау(1),ее(:7,е(:) 
w wW w w (13), u (2), hu (2) 
y y y y (4), hi (2), i (1), — (x) 


Of the 180 words contained in Bartlett's Piro vocabulary, 158, 
or 87 percent, have stems so nearly identical with the correspond- 
ing stems in the speech of Isleta del Sur, Isleta, and Taos, that the 
discrepancies may most easily be attributed to Bartlett's inaccurate 
orthography. Of the stems not explained by the Tiwa, four are 
elucidated by a comparison with the Jemez and Tewa languages, 
and six are borrowed from the Spanish. Therefore only twelve 
stems, or seven percent of the entire number, remain unexplained. 
The writer is confident that further study of Tiwa will explain these 
as well as the Piro affixes, 

Bartlett's spellings do not enable us to determine with any 
degree of accuracy whether Piro stood nearer to the Isleta or to the 
Taos dialect of Tiwa, or whether it was a third Tiwa dialect differ- 
ing from each of these as much as they differ from each other. 
Qur results favor the latter assumption. Іп our vocabularies 59 
Piro stems bear equal phonetic resemblance to Isleta del Sur, Isleta, 
and Taos; 29 Piro stems more closely resemble Taos; and 25 
stems more closely resemble Isleta del Sur or Isleta. 

Thus the very document on which Powell based his classifica- 
tion of Piro as a language distinct from Tiwa, when examined with 
the aid of comparative Tanoan vocabularies confutes that classifica- 
tion and confirms the evidence furnished by Pimentel and also by 
my informant, Marcos Pedraza, to the effect that Piro and Tiwa 
are the same language. Pimentel's grouping “Thaos 6 Piro” is 
doubtless based on o/d and trustworthy information." 

— 3Pimentel's classification of the unrecorded and extinct language of the Sama af 
belonging to the same group is perhaps as reliable. 
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The writer suggests that the term Tiwa language be extended 
to include Piro, and proposes the following classification of the 
Tanoan languages. Inasmuch as the form of the numeral six is 
different in each of the three Tanoan languages as classified below 
yet does not perceptibly vary with the varying dialects of each of 
these languages, it may be well to employ that numeral as a 
classificatory handle, as the variant forms of the word meaning one 
hundred have been put to use by Brugmann in his grouping of the 
languages of the Indo-European family. 

A. The Tiwa! or Marut language, spoken by the (1) Taos, 
Picuris ; (2) Sandia, Isleta, Isleta del Sur; (3) Firo. 

B. The Тожа? ог Мн language, spoken by the Jemez and 
Pecos. 

С. Тһе Tewa? or 5i language, spoken by the Hano, San Juan, 
Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, Nambe, Pojoaque, Tesuque, and Tano*, 

The name Piro is not known to the Tewa and Jemez. The 
forms found in Spanish documentary sources are Piro, Piros, Pira. 
Marcos Pedraza of Senecu pronounced the word as in Mexican. 
Ponciano Luin of Isleta del Sur said that the Isleta del Sur and 
also the Piro form is Pidà, Among the notes of a friend on in- 
formation obtained by him from the old cacique of Picuris I find the 
following: “ Pecos pueblo, Hiig#a; Pecos people, Fr/ainé. Some 
of the Pecos people went south to El Paso, Texas" The suffix 
aë- is the same as Taos eza. Have we not here a recollection of 
the name and history of the Piro? 

ScHOOL Of AMERICAN AÁRCHJEOLOGY 

SANTA Fé, New Mexico 
The author suggests that Jima be used as the name of the language and that the 
dialects be designated : (1) Taos; (2) Isleta; (3) Piro. 

"Тһе Jemez and Pecos speak of thei t language as Ae. (PM dS, the home language 
(ihoa, bome + A'd d, people 4 /w*, talk). 

* The Tewa call their language /^ma /s di, the home language, tbe native langurge 
(fuu, home, native -+ satai, language), 

‘The Tano, who formerly lived about Rio Santa Fè and Rio Galisteo, spoke the 
same language aa the Tewa. 

* Used by courtesy of Mr H. J. 5pinden. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL REMAINS ON THE COAST OF 
NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
SOUTHERN ALASKA 


By HARLAN L SMITH 


.N my hasty archeological reconnaissance of the North Pacific 
© coast, between Seattle and Skagway. carried on during July, 
August, and September, for the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, l endeavored to locate sites for future exploration 
north of the region examined for the Jesup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion in 1897-1899 and for the American Museum of Natural History 
in 1903. The previous work had carried the reconnaissance as far 
north as Fort Rupert in northern Vancouver island. 

New evidence of the distribution of chipped artifacts and interior 
culture, consisting of two large chipped points and a steatite pipe, 
apparently modern, were found in Bellacoola, as described in the 
last issue of this journal. The chipped objects found in a gravel 
deposit, possibly very old, mark, so {дг ав known, the most northerly 
distribution of such objects on the coast of British Columbia, The 
location of an ancient village site and a wooden fish trap near 
Bellacoola are mentioned in the same paper. 

A stone hammer of sub-cylindrical form, that is, oval in cross 
section (no. 16.1—405), found near Bellacoola by Mr B. Filip Jacob- 
sen, was given by him to me. It is of gray slate-like rock, pecked 
into form and polished unusually smooth for such an object. One 
end is particularly smooth, only slightly convex, and meets the 
periphery at nearly a right angle without amy sign of intentional 
rounding ; the other, presumably of similar shape, is broken off, 
apparently from use. Similar hammers were collected by us on 
the northern end of Vancouver island. 

On the northern side of Skeena river, on the right-of-way of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad, near grade mile-post either 85 or 87, 
are graves, according to Mr H. Blake, a railroad employe residing 
at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

595 
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There are shell-heaps at Old Metlakatla, near Prince Rupert, 
and at a number of places between Metlakatla and Pnnce Rupert. 
The one at Metlakatla may be seen in walking along the village 
strect, and especially around the beach of the point east of the mis- 
sion, Where a vertical section, perhaps four feet high, is exposed. 
There are some petroglyphs on the rocks in the talus slope of the 
shell-heap on this point, at about the high-tide mark. 

Between Metlakatlaand Prince Rupert, as viewed from. a launch 
in the stream, on the zoth of July, there could be seen, in various 
Indian gardens, what appeared to be ancient shell-heap material. 
One heap on the northern end of Digby island, perhaps two or three 
miles southeast of Metlakatla, is at the mouth of a small stream 
three or four leet wide. There is an Indian house as well as a gar- 
den on this oe It is apparently three or four feet high, slopes 
toward the beach, and in places has been undercut by the surf. 

A search of die surface revealed clam, mussel, cockle, and whelk 
shells, very black soil, fragments of burnt stones, and broken bones 
of human beings, as well as of fish and other animals. Among 
the clam shells were noticed those of Saasdomus nutta/li Conrad and 
Tapes staminea Conrad. In the talus slope, or where the shell-heap 
is undermined by the surf, two battered pebbles were found. The 
first (no. 16.1—408) is a hard stone, irregularly oval in form, one 
end smaller than the other and slightly battered. The larger 
end is somewhat more battered and shows where a chip has been 
detached. The second (no. 16.1-409) is a fragment of a pebble, a 
little more than twice as long as wide, and about twice as wide as 
thick. The lower end is slightly larger than the other and has 
been considerably battered, — Both ends have been fractured, appar- 
ently from use. One side and two edges present the natural surface 
of the pebble. The edge where this piece has been broken from the 
pebble has been rounded by battering, and this battering at the 
upper end on one side has been carried over the natural side-edge 
of the fragment. This battering or pecking has been done appar- 
ently to bring the piece into form, while the battering and chipping 
of the ends is no doubt the result of use. 

These two specimens may have been used as hand-hammers or 
pesties, but possibly they were used in a game, and are similar to 
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specimens found at the mouth of the Klicksiwi river on Vancouver 
island.,' 

There is a shell-heap on the eastern side of the island southwest 
of Port Simpson. An Indian house and potato patch are on this 
heap, It is perhaps two feet in height and has been slightly under- 
cut by the surf. On the surface I found nothing excepting clam, 
cockle, and mussel shells. On the mainland to the eastward 1s 
what appears from the water to be a larger shell-heap. 

Two grooved granitic pebbles were found on the beach at Port 
Simpson. One of these (no. 16.1—410) is generally oval, and is 
grooved around the shorter circumference. The other (no. 16.1- 





Fig. tor. —Taimsbian village on the southern side of Compton land, Steamer pass, 
south of Portland inlet. 


411), also nearly oval and somewhat more symmetrical, besides 
being grooved around the lesser circumference has a groove run- 
ning from near the middle of one side over the end almost to the 
groove on the other, and a short cross groove in the same end, 
The grooves, all of which were made by pecking, in both of these 








1 бес Smith. Archeological Investigations on the North Pacific Coast of America, 
Seienee, 8. $., April t4, 18599. 
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specimens appear to have been rather recently made. These objects 
are probably net-sinkers, of an archaic type, that have been made 
within recent times, perhaps within the last few years. 

On the northeastern part of Bernie island, perhaps three miles 
northwestward from Port Simpson, is a shell-heap on which are an 
Indian house and a potato patch. It is near a natural arch rock. 
The heap is apparently not very high, perhaps not more than two 
feet. I visited it on August 1 and searched the surface but found 
no artifacts. 

On the southern side of Compton island, in Steamer pass, just 
south of Portiand inlet, is a Tsimshian village consisting of two or 
three houses (fig. 101). From the water the exposed soil of the 
garden appears to be the top of part of a shell-heap. 

There is kitchen-midden material in the village at the Old 
eulichon fishing ground on the northern side of Nass river, a few 
miles above Kincolith. The river has cut into the bank in some 
places along here, and one may see strata deposited over snags, etc. 
In the cut section, however, I saw no artifacts, but exploration 
farther back from the river in the village would perhaps reveal im- 
portant evidence in relation to the early inhabitants of this region 
and the migrations of the Tsimshian, 

Along the beach near Wrangel, Alaska, between Mr Smith's 
house and the burial ground about two miles south of the town, 
below high-water mark, are a number of angular fragments of rock, 
bearing petroglyphs) These are rather faint and consisted of circles 
about six inches in diameter. 

North of Wrangel, along the beach below high-water mark; from 
near the limit of the settlement here and there for about a mile to near 
the northern end of Wrangel island, may be seen petroglyphs on the 
fragments of beach rock (pl. xxvir, xxviu, fig. 102). Some of these 
have been figured by Lieut. George T. Emmons, A few of them 
consist of two concentric circles, others apparently were designed to 
represent the human face, and some of these tend to be square 
rather than circular. One apparently represents the finback whale. 
The plainest of the grooves probably do not exceed a quarter of an 

' George T. Emmons, Petroglyphs in Southeastern Alaska, American Anthropolo- 
gf, 5m. 5, X, no. 2, 1908, figs. $3, 62. 
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inch in depth; others are shallower, or the surface of the rock ts 
weathered away so that they can scarcely be seen. Some of the 
pictures remind us of those at Yellow island in Baynes sound, near 
Comox, and at Nanaimo; The type of art shown, while not so 
characteristic of the Northwest Coast as that expressed in paintings 
and in carvings in wood, is typical and can be recognized as from 
this region; and Lam of the opinion that these Wrangel petroglyphs 
are more typical of the Northwest Coast as a whole than are those 
near Comox and Nanaimo, 





Fin. 102. — Petroglyph on the beach below high water north of Wrangel, Alaska. 


At Yendestaque, about four miles above Haynes, on the military 
road following the Chilkat river, I saw. kitchen-midden material to 
the east of the road, here close to the river. The earth is exposed, 
possibly by river cutting, along the base of the terrace on which the 
village stands. 

Along the military road which follows the Chilkat river from 
Haynes, Alaska, through Klukwan to Porcupine, at a point below 
the eight-mile post, or less than eight miles above Haynes, I ob- 


! Harlan I. Smith, Archwology of the Gulf of Georgia and Puget Sound, Memoérs 
of fhe fem North Partic Expedition, vol. tt, p. б, fig. 115, also pl. x, and pl. xi, t. 
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served a very thin layer of shell-heap material beneath about a foot 
of blackish soil. This was immediately to the cast of the road, 
which at that point is about as close to the river as it could be 
built. Projecting from this heap was seen the top fragment of a 
large barbed harpoon point made of bone, The point (no. 16.1- 
414) is nearly oval in cross section and the three barbs are deeply 
undercut. 


AwERICAN MüsrcrM Or NATURAL Histoay 
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NOTES ON PENOBSCOT HOUSES 
Бұ W. C. ORCHARD 


JT XURING the past summer the writer, in the interest of the Amer- 
р ican Museum of Natural History, made a brief visit to the 

Penobscot Indians on Oldtown island, Maine, where some 
data were collected with reference to primitive architecture. Un- 
fortunately, at the time of this visit a large majority of the Indians 
were away attending to their summer trade in fancy basketry and 
Indian curios at the various resorts; in consequence, the informa- 
tion could not be verified to the fullest extent. Several of the older 
men were questioned, and their statements furnished sufficient basis 
for the construction of models of a conical and a square bark 
shelter, a detailed description of which may prove of interest. 
Features of a third type of bark house were lightly touched upon, 
but the information was too vague to be of scientific value. It is 
hoped that at some time in the near future this matter may be taken 
up again. 

The conical bark shelter (fig. 103) is built usually about ten 
fect high and ten feet in diameter; the framework consists of two 
sets of poles, one set inside and one outside. The inner poles sup- 
port the bark and the outer help to hold it in position. 

Nine poles, about twelve feet long and three and one-half or 
four inches in diameter at the larger end, are used for the inner 
frame. Four of these are tied together at a point about two feet 
from the tips, laid in pairs, one pair ontop of the other. A rope of 
cedar bark, or athong, bound around the poles twice and tied with 
a common knot, is employed to hold them together. 

To erect the lodge, the four poles tied together are stood up and 
‘Spread apart, as shown in figure 104. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are the 
poles fastened together; $ and 6 are two poles placed between I 
and 2 to form door posts; 7, 8, and 9, placed between 1 and 3, 3 
and 4, 4and 2, complete the circle of foundation poles. A short 
pole is tied between 5 and 6, about six feet from the ground, form- 

бот 
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ing a lintel, A hoop of some flexible wood is fastened to the inner 
side of the poles, about seven or seven and one-half feet from the 





Fic. 109, — Conical bark house of the Penobscot, 


ground, to give additional strength, also tò support sticka laid 
across, upon which clothing, etc:, are placed to dry. 
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The covering consists of a number of pieces of birch-bark about 
three feet and one-half wide and as long as the diameter of the tree 
will afford. The pieces are lapped and sewed together with split 
spruce-root, forming long strips which are fitted around the poles. 
The width of the bark is about one-third the height of the lodge, 
consequently three tiers are nec- 


essary to complete the covering. ae $ 
The two lower tiers are made in as B gs 
two sections each, to facilitate — / : 2 





handling for transportation, One / 
section suffices for the upper tier. | 

The pieces of bark are so fittedand |* — , 
trimmed that all the seamsare ver- 

tical. The covering of the poles | 
is effected by commencing witha 56) | F 
section of the lower tierat oneof =, | 
the door-posts. The end of the E f D. 
bark strip is turned around the ри. 104. — Plan of Penobscot dwelling. 
pole and fastened by means of two 

or three strings of split spruce-root, passed through from the front, 
round the pole, and out to the front again and tied. The strip 
then stretched around to the middle pole at the back (no. 9) and 
fastened through the top edge with a spruce-root string which is 
thrust through the bark, around the pole, and tied with a common 
knot, The string does not pass through the bark a second time, but 
is led back to the starting point over the edge. A similar fastening 
is made at each pole, The operation is repeated on the opposite side, 
with the end of the second section overlapping the end of the first at 
the back, The second tier is put on in the same way, the lower edge 
being allowed to overlap the first tier. The third or upper tier is 
started from the middle pole at the back, fastened through the 
upper edge, and is not turned around the pole as is done with the 
bark at the door-posts, The strip is carried around till the two 
ends overlap at the starting point, and a fastening is made at each 
pole, as with the lower tiers. To reach to the upper edge of this 
tier, any convenient article that is high enough and can be used to 
elevate the person building the house, is taken inside and the fasten- 
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ing completed there, Some of the width is taken up by the longi- 
tudinal lapping, which leaves sufficient opening between the top 
edge of the bark and the intersection of the poles for a smoke-hole. 

The outside poles, cut about ten feet long, are then put in posi- 
tion, one opposite each pole inside. They are secured by sharpen- 
ing the lower ends and driving them into the ground a few inches, 
and by tying the upper ends to the corresponding poles inside, just 
above the edge of the top tier of bark. 

A door is made of a tanhed moose-hide, laced to two poles, one 
at the upper and one at the lower end, the upper end being tied 
through the bark to the lintel. In rainy or windy weather, the 
lower end is fastened by means of a thong, or a cedar-bark rope, to 
the nearest pole to the door opening, or to small stakes driven into 
the ground close to the wall of the tent: 

The door of the lodge faces toward the south or west, accord- 
ing to the surroundings. 

The interior furnishings consist of beds for sleeping or lounging, 
and a fireplace The beds are made of boughs of spruce or fir, or 
of any accessible soft boughs, covered with tanned skins kept in 
place by poles laid along the spaces allotted for that purpose on the 
ground. The space marked 4 is usually occupied by the owner; 
B is the place of honor, and Cis assigned for ordinary guests. D, 
the fireplace, consists of four logs, two of which are about two feet 
long and the others about fifteen inches. The short logs are laid 
across the rectangular space formed by the poles, which keep the 
bedding material within bounds ; the longer ones are laid lengthwise 
of the space and on top of the shorter poles, forming a framework 
which keeps the fire from scattering. The cooking-pots are sus- 
pended over the fire by means of two forked sticks, one driven into 
the ground at each end of the fireplace. Resting in the forks, a 
cross stick supports the pot-hangers, which are made from a twisted 
withe with a loop at one end to slide along the cross stick, while at 
the opposite end there is a crotch in which the pots are hung, A 
stone fireplace built outside of the wigwam for use in hot weather 
consists of a rectangular space enclosed on three sides by a stone 
wall about two feet high. The approximate size of the enclosure is 
four feet by eighteen inches, one long side of the space being left 
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open. The pots and kettles are suspended in the same manner as 
those inside the wigwam. 

For more permanent use than the circular lodge, and also for better 
protection from the cold in winter, a square wigwam was erected 
(fig.105). The lower part of such a structure consisted of four or five 





Fra, 105, —— Square house of the Penobscot. 


tiers of logs, built up in the usual method employed for log cabins, 
the upper part consisting of a roof of birch-bark supported by poles. 
The minimum size of the wigwam was ten feet square and ten feet 
high at the apex, and larger according to the number of persons to 
be accommodated. 

The log structure was built from three to four feet high, and on 
the side facing the warmest quarter, sections of two or three of the 
upper logs were cut out to make an opening for the door, from two 
and a half to three feet wide, the lower logs being left entire to keep 
snow from drifting in. The roof consisted of four main poles about 
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twelve feet long, tied together in the same manner as the poles for 
a circular lodge, The poles were spread apart, one being brought 
to each corner of the log structure, notched into the intersections, 
and tied with spruce-root or cedar-bark cords. 

At the opening left for the door, two poles were notched into 
the ends of the logs and carried up to the point where the main 
poles: erossed, with a short pole fora lintel tied across, about six 
feet from the ground. The three remaining sides were filled in with 
poles, one from the center of the log to the apex, and the spaces on 
either side with shorter poles, at right angles to the logs, reaching to 
the main pole and tied at that point with spruce-root or cedar-bark 
cord. "The birch-bark covering was fitted and laid on in tiers, the 
upper overlapping the lower, and tied to the supporting poles in the 
manner described for the circular lodge. Outside poles were used 
to hold the bark more securely. 

The arrangement of bedding and the fireplace also corresponded 
with that of the circular lodge. 

The crevices between the logs and between the bark and the 
top of the log structure were packed tightly with moss, to keep out 
the cold winds, and for further protection from cold the walls were 
banked outside with moss and leaves, covered with earth. The 
usual moose-hide door and method of fastening were employed. 
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ABORIGINAL REMAINS IN THE CHAMPLAIN 
VALLEY 


By G. H. PERKINS 


LTHOUGH all the objects described and figured on the fol- 
lowing pages were collected on the eastern side of the 
Champlain valley and might be considered as representing 

the archeology of western Vermont, nevertheless they also accurately 
exhibit the usual specimens collected on the opposite side of Lake 
Champlain, for, while some minor differences may perhaps be dis- 
covered, as a whole, collections gathered on either side of the lake 
are practically identical This is not true if we go too far from 
Lake Champlain. East of the Green mountains or west of the 
Adirondacks, things are not the same, and the Indian implements, 
etc., are more distinctly Algonquian on the one hand and Iroquoian 
on the other. In the Champlain valley itself the objects found 
appear to be more characteristically Iroquois than Algonquian, but 
still there is in some degree a mixture of the work of both these 


It is doubtful if there were long occupied, still less permanent, 
settlements on either shore of Lake Champlain or very near it for 
many years before the advent of the European. The whole region 
appears to have been a great hunting ground, and the lake itself a 
thoroughfare for centuries, and the Iroquois seem to have dominated 
the area more than others. ‘So far as Vermont is concerned, there 
was probably alternation, now Algonquian and now Iroquois, the 
former being the original possessors of the land, then for more than 
a century from 1540, or somewhat earlier, to 1640 the Iroquois 
held it, and then after 1640 the Algonquians in some way regained 
possession and held it until the white man finally took it for his 
own. 

While various objects of aboriginal manufacture are still found 
from time to time, they are becoming rare, and such collections as 
“hat now in the Museum of the University of Vermont, which in- 
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cludes about ten thousand specimens from western Vermont and 
that equally important gathered by Dr D. S. Kellogg on the west 
side of the valley, can no longer be obtained. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a valuable find is made, as in the case of one of the jars shown 
on plate xxxvi and most of the bone objects on plate xxxiv, which 
were collected at what appears to have been a much-used camp 

Although for the grtater part not very unlike such specimens 
found elsewhere in the United States, it may not be without interest 
that we examine some of the more characteristic objects that have 
been found in the immediate vicinity of Lake Champlain, 

Archeologists will not fail to note the close resemblance of 
many of the specimens illustrated on the accompanying plates to 
those figured on the plates which illustrate Dr Beauchamp's Bul- 
letins on the Aboriginal Implements, etc., of New York. There 
are, as will be noticed later, some very marked differences between 
our collections and those described in the New York Bulletins, but 
there are also many noticeable resemblances, 

It is not intended to present in this paper a complete account 
of the Indian objects from Champlain valley, but in this and in an 
article to follow most of those which are at all characteristic of the 
region will be shown. 

СНІРРЕр Ов)Ест 

Chipped points made from some kind of quartz, quartzite, horn- 
stone, or other highly silicious material are here, as everywhere, 
the most abundant examples of aboriginal work. While localities 
have been found in which there were great quantities of flakes, 
chips, étc., showing the site of an ancient workshop, no large de- 
posits or caches of flaked implements have ever been brought to 
light. Nor are the objects found in this region so large on the 
whole as those of the West and South, or at least none are found 
of as large proportions as are the great chipped implements that 
have been discovered elsewhere. And the same might be said of most 
classes of stone objects. As will be seen, a very few comparatively 
large leaf-shaped objects have been found in this region, but they 

With no intention of presenting our finest or rarest specimens, 
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but rather such as may be considered typical of the average of 
our collections, I have selected and photographed those shown on 
the accompanying plates. 

When examining these plates it should always be borne in 
mind that all the figures are reduced, usually more than half. 
The series at the top of plate xxix, the simple, unstemmed and 
unbarbed triangles, are examples of what is by far our most 
common form. While these triangular points may be made of 
a great variety of materials, by far the larger part are made of a. 
gray quartzite which occurs in ledges in different parts of northern 
Vermont, This quartzite is always gray, but the shade may vary 
from light, translucent, and rather pretty stone to that which is very 
dark, or it may sometimes be of a yellowish tinge. This latter 
does not seem to have been very much liked by the arrowpoint 
makers, for we find only very rude and clumsy specimens made 
from it. 

Though used more than any other material, for the smaller 
specimens, this was only rarely used in the making of large pieces. 
Other forms of the smaller points, knives, etc., are also, though less 
often, made from the common quartzite; but the stemmed and 
barbed specimens are more often made from darker and more com- 
pact hornstone or some such material, For some of these, white 
or clear quartz was used; but for some reason these were far less 
often chosen than in southern New England. White quartz is 
common in large masses in the ledges not far east of Lake Cham- 
plain, but it was rarely chosen for any sort of implement. 

Plate xxx shows a few of our largest chipped specimens. They 
are all well made, though not of the best. The four specimens at 
the top of the plate show a type that is quite abundant, and endlessly 
varied in form and material. Most are slender, though some are 
wider, like that at the right, and a few are broadly triangular. Some 
of the finer and more slender forms are six or even eight inches 
long and only an inch or a little more in width. 

The long implement at the bottom of the plate is made of the 
common gray quartzite, It has fairly well finished edges, and is 
ten inches long by two inches in greatest width. The leaf-shaped 
implement — knife or spade— above it is a very rare form in this 
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region. The specimen figured is eight inches and a half long and 
four inches wide. One or two similar specimens are still larger than 
that figured. 

Serapers of many different shapes are common among our 
chipped specimens. Several of these are shown on plate xxxi. 
The sharply beveled edge is so characteristic of this class of imple- 
ments that there is little difficulty in recognizing them whatever may 

The small, triangular forms seen at the top of plate xxxi are per- 
haps more abundant than other forms in the Champlain valley. 
Some of these are small, most of not large size, but now and then 
one of large proportions was made, Following down the left side 
of the plate, across the bottom and up on the nght side, one may see 
examples of our most usual forms of scrapers. It is quite possible 
that the circular objects, such as are shown at the lower right 
corner, were not always scrapers, but sometimes were used in 
games, for there are accounts by early writers of games which the 
aborigines played in which such discs of stone were used. Many 
other forms are found among our scrapers. Now and then one 
appears to have been made either from an old arrowpoint, one angle 
of which was broken off and made into a scraper, or else the scraper 
edge was made at first and the implement shaped like some of the 
points. In the triangular points the base was sometimes beveled to 
be useful as à scraper, In other cases the portion remaining after 
the pointed end had broken off was beveled to a scraper edge. 

This repairing or remaking old, broken, or worn implements in 
order that they might serve in other capacity is not uncommon in 

The drills shown on plate xxx1 will be readily recognized by 
their peculiar form. less slender than those shown on the 
plate are found, and also those that are ruder and more clumsy ; but 
the figures show the more common specimens. Drills are spoken of 
by many writers as rare in the various localities under consideration, 
but in the Champlain valley they are quite abundant. As noticed, 
some are rude, but others are among the very best examples we 
have of skilful chipping — such specimens, for example, as those 
shown near the center of the plate. The longest of these measures 
our inches, and the one at the right is nearly as long. 
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The triangular points which have been mentioned previously 
lend themselves easily to transformation into drills, and it is not 
uncommon to find what at first appears to be simply ап ordinary tri- 
angular point which when more closely examined is found to be a 
drill, one of the angles having been fashioned to serve as a boring 
point, It is difficult to understand how some of the very slender 
drills could have resisted efficient use. It seems likely that they 
would break if much pressure were put upon them; nevertheless, 
they have evidently been considerably used, as the polished end 
shows. Very often these triangular drills are longer at the boring 
point than at the others. 

In addition to the various chipped implements mentioned above, 
there are a few specimens made in this way that belong to classes 
usually made by hammering and grinding. On plate xxxiii, at the 
bottom, is shown a finely made celt of hornstone. The surface ap- 
pears to have been rubbed somewhat after the chipping or flaking 
had been completed. The edge is plainly rubbed, Altogether this 
is the best example of this kind of chipping that has been found in 
this region, and, as the figure shows, it isa fine specimen, Rather 
large axes flaked from more or less flat plates of quartz of the form 
of the common grooved axes occur now and then, In place of the 
groove, these are notched on each edge. They are very rude, 


State KNIVES 

Although resembling the chipped points or knives in their gen- 
eral form, the four smooth objects shown at the lower right portion 
of plate xxix are very different in material, and they were ground, 
not chipped. 

These represent a class of implements which are found on both 
sides of Lake Champlain. They are all made from slate, red, pur- 
ple, or drab, such as occurs abundantly in this region. The use of 
these objects is rather problematical. They are almost always well 
made; the surface is smooth and almost polished, the edges are 
sharp and do not indicate that the tool had been severely treated. 
And yet the material is not very hard, and is very brittle, and some 
of the specimens (knives?) are slender. One is nine inches long 
and an inch and a half at the widest part; it would easily break, 
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and there are other specimens nearly as fragile. The longest shown 
on plate xxix measures four inches and a half. The greater number 
are three or four inches long and of varying width. All are stemmed, 
and usually the stem is notched on each side, In the collec- 
tion at Burlington there are more than thirty of these objects, and a 
smaller number in the State collection at Montpelier. 

Dr Beauchamp has published a plate * on which are figured ten 
of these slate knives, and the following statement of their distribu- 
tion is given (page 65): “In some parts of Canada the . . . knives 
are about as common as in New York, being most abundant on 
both sides of Lake Ontario. They have not been reported cast of 
Lake Champlain, except in its immediate vicinity, with the excep- 
tion of one in Maine, nor do they reach more than halfway south- 
ward to the Pennsylvania line. In fact here they are rarely found 
faraway from the larger Jakes and streams tributary to the St. 
Lawrence.” 

Govoes 

Although by no means confined to the Champlain valley, the 
gouges may be regarded as very characteristic of this region, for 
unless I am in error, they are found here m ore abundantly and in 
greater variety than elsewhere. 

None of our specimens, not even the best " banner stones," are 
more beautifully finished or of handsomer material than some of the 
best of our gouges. As is truc of other objects, there are all grades 
of rudeness or elegance in these. Asa class, however, the gouges 
are more carefully shaped and more perfectly finished than most other 
implements, Indeed, some are so finely finished, of such attractive 
material, and so apparently unused that it is very difficult to con- 
jecture for what purpose they were made. One of these is shown 
in the longest on plate xxxii This is as perfect in all respects 
except a recent break at the top, as when it left the maker. If this, 
and others like it, were of hard stone, it would be more easy to 
think of some use to which they could have been put They are 
of only moderately hard talcose slate, often of a greenish drab 
color, and could not be used for any hard work without very evi- 
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dent abrasion, and yet most of them do not show anything of the 
sort. The surface is not only smooth, but well polished, and the 
edge is sharp. 

While, as has been noticed, great variety occurs in the shape of 
the gouges in general, these are long, slender, flat or slightly con- 
cave on the upper side and strongly carinate on the other, so that 
a cross-section has the form of a narrow, sharply pointed arch. 
The groove may, as in the figure, extend throughout the whole 
length, or only part way. The specimen figured is fourteen inches 
and a half long and rather more than an inch and a half across the 
edge. There are other gouges that are several inches longer, but 
by far the larger number are much shorter. Perhaps six or eight 
inches may be taken as the average length of the gouges of this 
region. 

These finer examples are usually longer. Evidently great care 
and labor were expended in fashioning such gouges as the long one 
figured, and they must have been made for some important purpose, 
but what that purpose was I cannot imagine. Diligent search in 
various old accounts which early explorers have left us has failed to 
bring any satisfactory explanation of these singular objects. 

But however these were used, there can be no doubt as to the 
use of most of the gouges. By far the larger portion are of hard 
stone, well fitted to endure rough service. As the figures on plate 
xxxii show, the groove is sometimes short and shallow, sometimes 
deep and long. In a few it is triangular, as in the middle specimen 
on the left: This also isan example of a sort of chisel-gouge, In 
these, of which we have a number of specimens, one end is hol- 
lowed and curved to form a regular gouge edge, while the other is 
straight and beveled to form a chisel. More rarely both ends are 
hollowed, and, of course, in these the groove runs from end to end. 
As to the use for which the gouges were usually intended, there 
have been numerous suggestions, but none is entirely satisfactory, 

In one of his accounts Champlain speaks of seeing Indians on 
the coast of Maine making canoes, dug-outs, by charring a properly 
prepared log and scraping out the burned portions, then charring 
again, and thus by alternate charring and scraping they accomplished 
the desired end, Water poured over portions of the wood that were 
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to be retained confined the burning, which was done with hot stones, 
to the part to be hollowed." 

No theory of the use of these gouges so well explains the excel- 
lent condition in which most of them are found as does the one that 
they were used chiefly in excavating or cutting where wood had 
been more or less charred. Among considerably more than a hun- 
dred of these specimens that have been found in this region, by far 
the greater number do not show much, if any, effect of use. 


CELTS 


Plate xxxi shows a few of the many forms of celts that have 
been found in the Champlain valley. As a class ruder than the 
gouges, some-are as well finished as they could be, and are really 
elegant specimens. Generally of hard material and evidently made 
for service rather than for ornament, they form an interesting and 
conspicuous part of our collections. 

Ido not think that the celts of this region exhibit any particular 
characters which can distinguish them from those of other localities. 
We have none so large as those that have been found elsewhere. 
Rarely does one exceed a foot in length, and the majority are not 
more than five to eight inches long. Some are very small, in length 
not more than two or three inches. Some of these little celts are 
finely made and of various shapes. While most of these imple- 
ments are at least fairly well made, there are some that are very 
coarse and clumsy, These are usually made from a large quartz 
pebble. 


Boxe IMPLEMENTS 


Stone objects and bits of earthenware have been collected in the 
Champlain valley for many years, but articles made of bone have 
been exceedingly rare, especially on the eastern side of the lake. 

Some years ago the writer mentioned * two or three specimens 
of this kind, Up to that time these were all that had been found in 
Vermont, and although more had been collected on the western side 
of the lake the entire number was very small. 

. VFor further account of these implements, see the article by the writer in American 
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Within a few years was found what appears to have been the 
site of a long-occupied camp. The site is on the bank of a large 
creek that flows into Malletts bay, one of the largest of the numerous 
deep indentations found here and there along both shores of Lake 
Champlain, A camp here would have been admirably situated, 
being in the midst of what must have been excellent hunting and 
fishing, and absolutely invisible from not only the main lake, but 
fom most parts of the bay. The bank is composed mostly of a 
stiff clay, and in this many bone implements as well as many more 
scattered bones of bear, deer, elk, wolf, beaver, etc, have been 
found as the reward of very careful and diligent search by Mr D. 
B. Griffin, who for years has collected them. — All of the bone speci- 
mens figured on plate xxxiv, except that at the bottom and one 
just above the shell beads, were obtained at this place within two 
orthree years, With the bone objects there have been found many 
fragments of earthenware, mostly suggestive of Iroquoian origin, 
and numerous stone implements. One nearly entire, though much 
decayed human skeleton, and bones from others, were also found. 
It is impossible to doubt that the Indians of this region used bone 
freely, but it seems to have been for the greater part unable to 
withstand exposure, and therefore to have disappeared. 

The locality referred to is the only one in Vermont from which 
more than one or two bone objects have been obtained. 

A glance at the plate will show that most of the objects figured 
are very similar to those found elsewhere and in widely distant 
localities. Indeed the world over, the simpler forms of bone imple- 
ments, both prehistoric and recent, are very much the same as to 
form. Still there are often at least a few specimens found. in each 
locality that are peculiar. 

The teeth shown at the top of the plate, and others not figured, 
are of this sort. Their shape is somewhat unlike any that I have 
seen from other places. The two canines from a bear are worked 
with considerable care to sharp edges. As the figures show, one 
tooth is worked obliquely about half-way between the point and 
the root, while the other is worked throughout its length. Both 
are well polished, and finished with care. The beaver incisor below 
is not as well shown as it might be, but close examination of the 
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reduced figure will reveal oblique working similar to that in the 
first. 

Other teeth, especially beaver incisors, were found, and one of 
these latter was worked so that only half remained, as in the second 
bears tooth. Numerous unworked teeth of bear and beaver, as 
well as entire jaws of several species of mammals, were obtained, 
The originals of these, as of others on this plate, are more than 
twice as large as the figures, Of the three points at the right of 
the teeth the first and third are made from tines from deer horn. 
The middle one is part of the humerus of some bird. 

The specimen at the upper right comer is unique, and, like some 
of the points, may have been used for decorating pottery. As the 
figure shows, the upper end is broken; the lower is cut to form 
three points separated by curved edges. The barbed point below 
the beaver tooth and that at the extreme right remind one of the 
common fishing spears of the Eskimo, They are made from one 
of the long-bones of the deer, — ulna, humerus, or some such bone, 
—as also are the two flat points. All are smooth and well made. 
Many tines from deer antlers are found showing but little evidence 
of being worked, but careful examination reveals some notching 
or cutting, enough to prove that they are not merely chance 
fragments. 

Near Swanton, in the northern part of the Champlain valley, 
many very. interesting and often peculiar specimens have been found. 
At this place the singular fragment shown at the bottom of plate 
KXxIV was obtained. At each end it is somewhat rounded, and the 
lower edge seems to be intact; but the upper is so badly broken that 
it is impossible to determine the original form, ‘Still less can the use 
for which this specimen was made be known or conjectured. It evi- 
dently was intended to be ornamental, and perhaps this was all. 
The ariginal is three inches and a half long, and about three-fourths 
of an inch at the widest part. The material is quite chalky, and 
appears to have been buried a long time. 

Another very interesting specimen, found also in Swanton, is a 
bone mask. This appears to be of Indian origin, but it is not 
chalky, nor does it seem to be very ancient, Yet it resembles very 
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closely some of the bone and earthenware masks figured by Dr 
Beauchamp. The specimen is nearly an inch and a half long and 
rather less in width. It is cut from a piece of femur, and the 
medullary cavity is shown by a deep groove extending through the 
rear side. The face has a prominent nose, full lips, distinct eyes, 
and is well carved. 

SHELL 

Objects of shell are exceedingly rare here — only a few beads, 
most of them taken from some very ancient graves in Swanton, and 
which have been described elsewhere! Two of these are figured at 
the lower right corner of plate xxxiv. About a dozen of these, some 
larger than those figured, have been collected, and a large number 
of the little Marginella coniodalis which were bored lengthwise so 
that they could be strung, Besides these a number of smaller 
cylindrical! shell beads have been found. 

These beads all are made from shells not found so far north. 
Additional evidence of Southern trade is furnished by several picces 
of coral. These are straight bits of a branch from the common 
Madrepora, a few inches long and rubbed smooth. Presumably 
these were simply ornaments. 


EARTHENWARE 


During the last few years notable additions have been made to 
our collections of earthenware. Of the three entire jars which are in 
the University Museum at Burlington, and which are all the Vermont 
jars that have been preserved, only one has been obtained recently ; 
the other two were found, as will be noticed later, more than seventy 
years ago. But many fragments, some of them large, — in a. few 
cases forming, when brought together, nearly the whole of the jars 
from which they came, — have been discovered in the sands and 
clays of this region, and mostly in the immediate neighborhood ot 
the lake. The material of which our pottery was made—a mixture, 
and often a rather coarse mixture, of quartz and feldspar with some- 
times little flakes of mica held together by more or less clay — 
rendered it very liable to destruction when buried and subjected to 

1 Pree, A. A. A. 5., Portland Meeting, 1873, p. 76. 
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moisture, and especially to freezing and thawing. The earthenware 
of western Vermont and eastemm New York is practically identical 
in the patterns in which the jars are adorned and also in the general 
form and material, The simple, globular form seen in the lower 
part of those figured on plate xxxvi is universal. As the illustration 
shows, the upper part may be circular or compressed, as in the 
smaller of the jars figured, into a rectangular form, or, as in another, 
a hexagon, or even more elaborately shaped as was evidently the 
case in the small jar a portion of which is shown in the left portion of 
figure æ, plate xxxvi. Many are contracted, as in the smallest of the 
three jars and as shown by several of the fragments of rims on the 
same plate, so that a neck is formed, varying much in different speci- 
mens. This may have been designed to facilitate the attachment of a 
band by which the jar could be hung, and holes found more rarely 
in some jars, such as those shown in the fragment on which may be 
indistinctly seen lettering in white, were probably made for the same 


While the earthenware of that part of New York adjoining Lake 
Champlain is like that of western Vermont, the pottery found in 
most parts of the state, that is, west of the Adirondacks, presents 
important differences. Inthe Champlain valley there is entire absence 
of any animal or human effigy, while these are not uncommon in 
the region west of the Adirondacks. 

Dr Beauchamp says that such faces modeled in clay and attached 
to the jars are not uncommon in the pottery of the Mohawk and the 
Onondaga, but they are less common in that of the Seneca. No 
specimens ornamented with figures in relief are found here. As 
plates xxxv and xxxvi show, all our pottery is decorated with 
sunken or incised lines, ete. Lines, arranged in all sorts of group- 
img and in every direction, form the most common ornament: but 
dots, circles, rings, crescents, zigzags, triangles, squares, etc., in well- 
nigh endless variety, are associated with lines or groups of lines. All 
this may be seen much better by examining the figures than can be 
described by amy written account. 

The two plates here given might easily be multiplied many times 
without exhausting the great number of varieties of pattern found 
on the potsherds of this region. Many of our jars, as is evident 
from the fragments that remain, were marked or stamped over most 
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of the upper half, and some even on the inside, sometimes a third 
of the surface from the rim down, but this is unusual. Most, if 
decorated at all inside, are marked only about the upper edge. By 
far the larger number, however, are ornamented only about the out- 
side of the rim, as in the two jars, ^ and e, on plate xxxvi. Figure 
a of this plate shows fragments of twelve jars, and from these a 
fairly good understanding of the various patterns may be gained, 
Of these the pieces in the foreground are probably Iroquois, while 
the four in the background are more likely to be Algonquian, 
Still it may be that all are Iroquoian. 

It is a fortunate fact that the most highly ornamented portion of 
our jars is also that which was thicker and more enduring than the 
rest, so that we have a much more complete knowledge of the 
artistic skill of their makers than would otherwise be possible. 

Naturally the color and hardness of the earthenware depended 
on the length and heat of the burning, All are black inside, but 
the outside varies considerably, being drab, dark red, black or gray, 
light or dark brown, etc. Nowhere is there evidence that any color 

While much of the decoration was evidently made by the use of 
blunt points, very likely of bone such as the implements figured on 
plate xxxiv, it is also evident that some of the impressions were 
made with stamps. 

As compared with pottery from the mounds of the Mississippi 
valley and from the Southwest, that found in the Champlain yalley 
is most of it coarse and often rude. 

The granite, quartz, or whatever stone was used, mixed with 
clay, was not always crushed to extreme fineness, but angular frag- 
ments are plainly seen in many broken bits. Sometimes the paste 
was all of it very fine, and usually, though not invariably, the jar was 
coated both outside and inside with a fine clay, producing a smooth 
surface. 

Our Eastern pottery is in most examples much thicker and less 
hard than the Western: nor do we find so great variety in shape. 
Even if the Algonquian and Iroquois women had been able to fashion 
jars as thin and as varied in form as were the women òf the mound- 
builders and the Pueblos, they could not have decorated their work 
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as did the latter, for the often deep and boldly drawn lines, or what- 
ever figures were employed, could not have been placed on any 
thin-walled vessels without making them too fragile. 

As will be noticed, plate xxxv shows fragments which are mostly 
from the rims of various jars; These figures, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, give the more common varieties found here. АП аге 
reduced to somewhat less than half the size of the originals (exactly 
аз 4: 9). ee a of Bate XXXVI shows large eae from the 


sacs to one-fifth the size of the ра. In addition to tat has 
been said of these,it may be well to notice the forms of several. 
That at the extreme left, and the:one at the corner in the foreground 
on the right, in form and decoration furnish examples of square- 
topped jars that appear to have been much liked by the former 
occupants of this region, for among our fragments those of this 
shape are quite common, and they are almost always decorated 
with obliquely arranged lines and. the annular figures shown in two 
of the bits on plate xxxv, and especially on the nearly entire jar 
shown on plate xxxv A very unusual form of rim is shown in 
what was evidently one of the smaller jars, the second from the left 
in ане plate xxxvi, In this vessel the rim was oval at the 
top, the shorter diameter being four and three-fourths inches across, 
and the longer six inches at least. At each end of the long diameter 
the rim is pushed in, as shown in the figure; that is, it was prob- 
ably so, for only half of the entire rim is present, Presumably, 
however, the lacking side was like that shown. 

Nearly all the fragments of each of the jars represented by the 
three large fragments at the back of figure a were collected, but the 
edges were too imperfect to admit of restoration. 

As has been mentioned, the three entire jars shown on plate 
xxxvi are all that now exist of those found in Vermont. Only 
one of these, the smaller and more highly ornamented one, was 
found near Lake Champlain. The other two were obtained in 
Bolton, a town situated east of the lake, and the jars were found 

gether although in the same town, about twenty miles east 
from the shore! Thesmaller and finer jar was found not more than 


Tit should be noted thal the jars shown in figures d апі г аге really much larger 
than that represented by 4, but in the plate this latter is reduced less, and therefore the 
figure is larger. 
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two or three miles east of the lake and about six miles north of 
Burlington. It was unearthed in 1585 and ever since has been one 
of the most interesting objects in the Museum at Burlington. The 
present writer described and figured this specimen some years agro, 
and figures of it have appeared in several works ; but as all of these 
were from rather unsatisfactory pen drawings, it has been thought 
that an illustration from a direct photograph would not be superfluous. 

The vessel is shown about one-fourth size. As it stands the 
height is seven and a half inches; inside diameter at the top, 
five inches ; circumference at the largest part, twenty-seven inches. 
When filled it holds nine pints. No other entire jar so elaborately 
ornamented as this has been found in New England, although, as 
several of the fragments show, similarly elaborate jars were not ex- 
tremely rare in the Champlain valley. At least the squaring of the 
rim does not seem uncommon, but probably few were squared below 
the neck as in this example. 

The larger jar shown on plate xxxvi, which has about the six- 
sided rim the same sort of arrangement of lines and circles, was 
found in 1895. It was partially uncovered, sheltered by a sort of 
cave formed by large fallen rocks in a woods away from the general 
route of travel. It is remarkable that so perfect a specimen should 
have remained so long undiscovered, even in the out-of-the-way 
place where it was hidden. Whatever may be the explanation 
of this, no one can doubt the genuineness of the jar. The 
figure shows this specimen about one-fourth full size. The original 
is ten inches high, nine inches across the rim, and thirty-seven 
inches in circumference at the largest part. Its capacity is twelve 
quarts. The hexagonal rim is unusual, but not unique, for frag- 
ments of five- and six-sided rims have sometimes been found, 

The third jar shown was found about the same time as that first 
mentioned, but within a mile or so, as nearly аз I can ascertain, of 
the second. It is not necessary to call attention to its obvious sim- 
plicity as compared with either of the others. It ts of about the 
same size as that of the other Bolton jar, being nine inches and a 
half high, seven and a half across the rim, thirty-eight inches in 
greatest circumference, and holds nearly fourteen quarts. 

Besides jars, pipes of earthenware are now and then found in this 
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region. These appear to be more common on the western than on 
the eastern side of Lake Champlain. They are usually of finer ma- 
terial and smoother surface than the jars, and either plain or very little 
ornamented. Someare straight, or nearly so, and flaring at the end, 
Others have the bowl at an angle with the stem, and resemble some 
of the modern pipes, 

Correr 

As would be expected, copper articles are not common in the 
Champlain valley; vet quite a variety has been found, and a few 
are shown on plate xxxvi. In both the Vermont collections there 
are not more than twenty-five. The material in all cases is the native 
metal of Lake Superior, from which the objects were hammered into 
the desired forms. 

In some localities lumps of copper have been found, but here 
only the well-wrought implements, etc., have occurred. Figures 1 
and 2 of the plate show two examples of spear-points or knives. 
Almost all our specimens of this kind are flat on one side and beveled 
from a medium ridge on the other, as the figures show, opposite 
sides being seen. The length varies from two inches and a half to 
six inches. Several have a sort of socket like that shown in figure 
2. Celts like those illustrated by figures 3 and 6 are occasionally 
obtained, and one of these, found at the mouth of Otter creek, is 
the largest copper specimen found in the Champlain valley. This 
is not figured, and is much larger than any of those shown on the 
plate, being eight inches long, more than two inches wide, and an 
inch thick at the back ridge, It weighs thirty-cight ounces. 

The celt shown by hgure 3 is four inches and a half long and 
weighs five ounces and a half. The other is about two-thirds as 

The only copper gouge found here is that seen in figure д. The 
original is finely patinated ; it is six inches and a half long, an inch 
and a half wide, and weighs thirteen ounces, 

Figure 5 illustrates a copper bar similar to several that have 
been found in old graves at Swanton. That shown is very nicely 
shaped and was probably an ornament. 

Figure 7 is one of a dozen copper beads, made by rolling sheet 
copper into cylinders, as shown. 
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IRON 

Although not aboriginal in origin, nor prehistoric in time, the 
implements used in trading with the Indians when Europeans first 
came into the Champlain valley and which soon largely displaced 
the laboriously fashioned and less efficient stone tools that for cen- 
turies had been the only aids the aborigines had in doing whatever 
tasks they undertook, are not without interest. A few of the more 
common forms are shown on plate xxxvii, figures 8, 9, 10. As will 
at once be seen, these are all different in form from similar tools in use 
later. Just how long these "trade axes" were used or why they 
were shaped as they are is not easily explained. Some of them are 
like those once used by the white men themselves, but many were 
evidently made expressly for the Indian trade. Here the most 
common form of trade axe is that shown in figure 8. Axes of this 
shape have been found in every part of this valley, and of sizes 
varying from those that were merely small hatchets to those meas- 
uring six or eight inches long. None have been found that are as 
heavy as the common axe of to-day. The forms with curved point 
on the back, as in figures 9g and 10, are much less common ; and 
still more rare is the occasional specimen in which the back is 
fashioned into a pipe bowl, a form which in both ancient and modern 
times occurs in stone pipes, or rather “ pipe-tomahawks.” 

In a subsequent article the writer hopes to consider other varie- 
ties of objects that have been collected in the Champlain valley, as 
pipes, ceremonial stones, plummet-stones, pestles, grooved axes, etc. 

UMIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
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PERUVIAN THROWING-STICKS 
By MAX UHLE 


MONG the recent acquisitions of the Museo de Historia Na- 
cional in Lima is a group of ancient Peruvian throwing- 
sticks, of which I here present some photographs and a 

Our positive knowledge of throwing-sticks from ancient Peru is 
of quite recent date, In Хмм” ила Jndustrie (1, pl. 25, fig. 30) 
was presented a throwing-stick from Guamo, near Riobamba in 
Ecuador, from the collection of W. Reiss. In 1888 the writer de- 
scribed and illustrated in Archiv fiir Ethnographic various stone 
hooks from Ecuador which were determined by him as being the 
rear hooks of ancient Ecuadorian throwing-sticks, an interpretation 
now fully confirmed. In a paper bearing the title ** La Estolica en 
el Pert,” published in the Arrista Historica for 1008, the writer 
enumerated as many as nine Peruvian throwing-sticks, all but one 
of which were discovered by himself. Seven of these are in the 
museum of the University of California at San Francisco (four of 
which were unearthed in Trujillo, without the hooks: one came 
from Ancon, and two from Nieveria) ; one specimen is in the Gretzer 
collection in the Berlin Museum für Vólkerkunde, and one in the 
Museo de Historia Nacional at Lima. Тһе latter museum has since 
obtained five additional specimens from Nieveria, in the valley of 
Lima, one of which is here shown in plate xxxvii: and plate xxxix, 
22. A series of eighteen throwing-sticks, most of them in an excel- 
lent state of preservation, were obtained from a ei is burial site on 
the lands of the hacienda Chavifia (about 15? 40' S. I.) on the 
southern coast of Peru. These are represented in the accompanying 
plates, figures 1 to 18. 

From communications received from Mr W. Gretzer it appears 
that there is a second specimen in his collection at the Museum fur 
Volkerkunde in Gerlin, but it is not known whether it came from 
Pachacamac or from Ancon. One throwing-stick, obtained by 
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Captain Berthon from the very ancient cemetery discovered by the 
writer at Nieveria, seems to have found its way to Paris. While in 
the year 1898 the only evidence of Peruvian throwing-sticks was 
that afforded by their representations on ancient pottery from the 
Chicama valley, there are now at our disposal thirty-four original 
specimens from this territory, in addition toa large number of hooks 
that formed parts of similar objects. The latter came from Ancon, 
Nieveria, Nazca, and Chavina, and all are owned by the Museo 
Nacional of Peru. 

In addition to these specimens there are presented in the same 
plate a number of parts of arrows from Chavifia (nos. 19 and 20), 
and an original arrow from Nieveria (no. 21). These were found 
with the throwing-sticks in the same cemeteries, and it may be safe 
to assume that they had been used in connection with the latter. 
The Museum possesses two arrows from Nieveria, several reed 
arrow-shafts of the same class and from similar arrows, dozens of 
wooden points provided with barbed hooks of many varicties. 
Some of the latter are decorated with carved faces: all of these 
came from Nieveria. The pieces with the barbed hooks closely 
resemble the general type of arrows used in South America east of 
the Andes.' 

The cemetery of Chavina, south of Nazca and Lomas, belongs 
to a region a thorough exploration of which has only recently 
been begun by the wnter. Its cultural position proved to be 
similar to that of Ica and Nazca. We find here represented the 
earliest type of the Ica-Nazca civilization, There are very fine 
tapestries showing patterns in the style of the Tiahuanaco gateway, 
the same as in Ica-Nazca and more numerous than in central Peru, 
a fact quite in harmony with the southern origin of the Tiahuanaco 
culture. Also the more recent cultures of the Ica-Nazca region 
frequently overlap those of theformer. Finally, we likewise see here 
the culture of the Incas represented in fine and characteristic objects. 

The eighteen throwing-sticks from Chavina were all obtained in 
à burial ground situated near the sea and belonging to the Epigone 
period, Here, too, was procured a large variety of valuable fabrics 


‘Concerning the area of distribution of the throwing-stick and the relative ages of 
the Peruvian exfo/irar, see the writer's paper in Arista Aisferica, 1905, vol. 11, p. 118, 
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showing designs in the style of Tiahuanaco, and a series of well 
prepared and richly ornamented mummy bales; A second burial 
ground, situated a mile above, in the same valley, shows the same 
characteristics as the preceding in every respect, save that not a 
single throwing-stick was found. A possible reason for this lack 
may be that the throwmg-sticks were used for fishing, and thus are 
not likely to be found farther inland. In Arica fish were shot with 
arrows! In 1896 the writer saw in Lomas, 18 miles north of 
Chaviiia, a native armed with a harpoon shooting “corvinas” іп 
the shallow shore water, These harpoons may still be found in 
some of the houses of this little port. Instead of the stone point of 
ancient times they are now tipped with points of iron. Whether 
these harpsons were formerly projected by means of throwing-sticks 
(as among the Eskimo) instead of being thrown by hand as at present, 
we are not able to say. 

The throwing-sticks from Chavifia measure from 44 to 53 centi- 
meters, similar to the fourin the University of California, which came 
from the Chimu district (39. 5 cm. to $9 cm.). Exceptions are shown 
in figure 8 (36 cm.), and figure 5, the middle part of which is wanting. 
Various kinds of wood were used: those shown in figures 4 and 12 
are made of “chonta (Astrocaryum sp.); figure 10 has a shaft made 
of a thin piece of bone which has not been determined zoGlogically. 

The hooks at the butt end are inserted into small grooves.’ 
They are of varying shapes; most are of copper, some are of bone, 
one of the tooth or tusk of a sea-mammal, and in one specimen 
(fig, 13) the hook is made of wood. In some instances may still 
be seen the original manner of fastening the hooks with cotton thread 
or with sinew, 

А hook with its prong turned backward is lashed to the forward 
end, which is usually a little thicker than the rest? "This hook is 
generally made of tooth; in some cases it is of bone. 

The form of the hook varies. In about half the specimens it is 
ornamented with a carved face and often was inlaid with bits of shell. 
—— ICL Kultur w. Jnduitrir, 1, pl. 20, figs. 31-32, and pl. 25, fig, 22. 

15ee the article in Aerinta Zfirfoerica, pl. i11, fig. 2, from Trujillo-Moche. 

ЕСІ. Жийиғ ш, induct, 4, pl 35, Ñg go; Arria Historica, loc. cit pl. iv, 
б, 1: кізе пшпетов scenes depicted upon pottery from Nasea, Chimbote, and Trujillo, 
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In figure 9 the hook is in the form of a bird’s head, in other speci- 
mens it ends in a knob, and in rare cases it is quite plain. The 
manner of fastening the forward hook is similar to that of the hook 
at the butt end, and its axis is about the same as that of the latter. 

Various specimens are decorated with rings of copper (figs. 5, 6, 
10, and 17) or a sheath-like cap upon the butt end (fig. 5). 

These throwing-sticks undoubtedly represent the continuation 
of the ancient throwing-sticks of Nazca, known principally through 
pictures upon pottery. A bone hook of a throwing-stick from an 
ancient cemetery at Nazca is in the collection of the Museo Nacional ; 
its shape and ornamentation are identical with those of the speci- 
mens shown in figures 1-8. The throwing-sticks from Moche in 
the museum of the University of California are evidently descended 
from the same type. As the original culture of Trujillo was closely 
related to that of Nazca, and as the pictures of throwing-sticks ap- 
pearing upon the Trujillo pottery of that period show a form iden- 
tical with those of Nazca, it can safely be assumed that the throwing- 
sticks of a more recent period are derived from this early type. 
The measurements also suggest a common derivation. 

The two foreshafts from Chavifia (figs. 19 and 20) are 12.5 cm. 
and 41 cm. long (without the peg at the rear end), and are made of 
wood (having a peg at the end to be inserted into the shaft) with 
heads of obsidian lashed in place with sinew. 

A splendid example of an ¢sfelica from Nieveria is presented in 
figure 22 of our illustrations. Its length is 66.5 cm. The for- 
ward ornamental piece is neatly joined, The hook at the butt end, 
in the shape of a bird's head, is made of a shell-like substance ; the 
forward hook shows a carved human figure, in a squatting posture, 
upon a square piece. The forward piece is in the form of two 
human figures in a squatting position and provided with tails. The 
figures are placed one above the other, as on the totem poles of the 
northwest coast of North America. 

The arrow shown ín figure 21 is 66 cm. long and has a three-cc- 
nered point, 27 cm. in length, without barbs, made of chonta wood. 
The butt-end is cut off straight. It 1s surprising to note the small 
size of the arrows that were projected from the throwing-sticks, 

Musro ng HisrORIA NACIONAL 

Lima, PERU 


A PASSAMAQUODDY AVIATOR 
Hv J. DYNELEY PRINCE 


N 1902, ] received from Mr Noel Francis, of the Passamaquoddy 
tribe of Maine, a series of manuscripts in the Passamaquoddy 
idiom with free English translation in Indian English. Mr 

Francis obtamed most of this material from members of his own 
clan and several from Mareschite {St Johns River) Indians, who 
speak whiat is essentially the same language. In this tale, the first 
of the series, I give the Indian text exactly as Francis wrote it, 
although the orthography, it will be observed, is occasionally vari- 
able, Generally, the consonants are to be pronounced as in Eng- 
lish апа the vowels as in Italian, the apostrophe (') being a short 

| ate vowel, The translation I have endcavored to give 
literally, placing each English word or phrase under its Passama- 
quoddy equivalent, The commentary which follows the text and 
translation is as accurate an analysis of the Passamaquoddy forms 
as I can give by means of my Passamaquoddy and Abenaki material. 

The Abenaki words are taken from my own manuscript dic- 
tionary of the Abenaki, as still spoken at Pierreville, Quebec, In 
reading these Abenaki words the vowels are to be pronounced as in 
Italian, except ¢, which represents a nasal like the French nasal -w 
in on. Тһе consonants have their usual English value. The 
Micmac material is from Rand's Micmac Dictionary, in which the 
author has adopted a purely English system of spelling. The 
Natick words are from Trumbull's Natick Dictionary, where the 
English system of orthography, used by the old Massachusetts 
missionaries, is followed throughout. The Delaware material is 
from Brinton's Lemáge Dictionary, where the Moravian German 
system of spelling was consistently used. 

So little is known of the Passamaquoddy language that I ven- 
to hope that a careful analysis of available matter may be of 
value to students of the Algonquian group. Besides what is cited 

638 
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in Pilling's Bidliegraphy of the Algonquian Languages, s. v. ** Passa- 
maquoddy," I have published “The Passamaquoddy Wampum 
Records," ! and *' Some Passamaquoddy Witcheraft Tales." = 

These Indians, some four hundred in number, whose name is a 
corruption from their own word estumobadys£, "catchers of pollock 
fish' (— F. pesba tum), have preserved their language uncorrupted 
and retain a mass of unrecorded folklore. It seems well worth 
while, therefore, to publish as much of this material in the original 
with translation and commentary as can be reached, because in all 
probability, fifty or sixty years hence, nothing will be left of this 
picturesque remnant of our eastern Algonquian stock. 


PASSAMAQUODDY TEXT WITH. [NTERLINEAR TRANSLATION 
I Quihiw tebequok elii diyemd wulinaguah sebagiw > mitt wigit 
Near (hesea, where wasa mont — beautiful lake ; there lived 
nA messmesolipik oskinosck mechimiw cheskowaltowuk wen pem 
brothers, youths, always they vied whi 
aaa à 
should accomplish. 
I АлгионА фұйитай temycbowa! guisguesocdl; waka 
Once, occasionally, they were visited by an old woman ; hardly 
Aisuse — maga elwe negape ; теглітпе та шоро, 
could she walk and nearly blind (she was); always (was) that one hungry. 
Ш. Тат zctuchi — Enihufenm тёш! sei Агия. 
Wheo however che had eaten, che wonderful things could do, 
Nitetch ma іе nmian tan youle! &iscimafil, Awasiswil 
This | power] she could give to whom she liked. The youngest 
eskinos pivemt  wulevoroul, 
youth most. he treated her well, 


IV. ауар wespasakinis бағар ж” (астан; таістіе ШРИ. Gmack 


one day Joseph fed her; then she ate, Greatly 
w анон W'hyokon; E temAigen ME MAE es 
she was thankful. She says io himi ““Vour axe do you make 


Mmaksen'h epusyeyak МА inam! PAM A ahale es. 
your moccasins ын. In these yon can min swiftly ва ean 


V. Nu то /шіуал Aist-masnat. Тап айр d eit-griit 
Then he made them, so he could run. he put then on, 


шеугігі enit bechite pevemi додот a 4, 


animals even (ihe) most swift 
i Prot. Amer. Pailet. Soc. 1897, pp. 479-495; also in Awldrkap the Aforter, pp. 


V Proc Amer, Philos, 5ec, 1900, pp- 191-198 ; see also my *' Notes on. Passama- 
quoddy Liternture," Annai N, Y fead, Sei ХШ, рр. 381-386, 
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УІ. Маси тасдірле ofagua mipechipha arepusis. Wustwes 


wacheskounsth. 
were jealous. 
Asrktthaswuk han t Eirr-elokan. JVihwuchi — machyin 
They wonder asto what he had been doing. After that continually 


they etch Ma. 


VIL Negi wespasakiwik onem өтістаги eli-apoutelemgu 

бие: esasy TETA Ma а Баа а hoe сс 
нага жш. т Ашілеі. 
he took (out) (the) wooden moccasins. 

Nite  okeikatisinen; — mitte — obeskatisinen. — Wusiwess (4o wu) 


Then he dissppéxred ; г then he disappeared. His brothers 
waltharwuk — meskemolit el -Kadsrr. 
were glad that they had bund what be had hidden. 
ҮШ. Kir-nii тә Меттіуа ibem' i (?) азейеінді 
Previously (?) еу had observed (3) certain (?) curious 


yagufihign' | Хо etl-&isloket. 

m die ien where he been working. gn int : 
Hie. отара ота: na Regma Ow di nts sengute 
Then S tins о б ы Мы" pairs 

шша i; mie no iojiw keliwat tahalote to siwes - паға яа 
wooden moccatins ; them 


as well ай their brother and even 
aguam'& оттик. 
more they can min (ast, 
IX. » wkuchiton «if datauks mesbasok 
Ar he knows it what he had done they had found. 
Apch лат {ини apeh okiseman, ЛИ АМ, 
Again —shecomes — (tbe) oli woman; again hefed her, Then she ate, 
Ofyogon — elyam mwalsektaAa ; nittech na otchyan fahala si 
She says: "Make for yourself a dug-out. So then you shall fy like (a) е 
X. uci сна Nit equehelat onepahan # tehi nemess ayohat 
made it. Then using it hecaught big fish with this 
ше яр Ne A ostwess oeskewalkon maga — okinfepm nagom. 
fowl. sy be his brothers бк jealous and they d him. 
Malemte аа akechickyoko fam tw" telokan meskemotrt. 
they knew what he had done that they had found it. 


T Ее tt reperti е й | maguayemutonya 

.. They going to work his brothers again уати ee they gather 
oflifanya ла megemow walsedtakal » VE ріуеті шінгені 
they make it. so ree (а) dugout; they made (it) more excellent 
kank estweswal, Pe pr done oem E ee ЙІ. 

XIL Жоғар ссы i Net wiguenan mee 

ТҮТІКТІҢ Then оа ана naga 

"Mim; ағиат"А okisemal en emechitte, 

hefedher; more be fed her ever before. 
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XIL Маете АИА ойушеев elt eguit n fan yor 
So then having eaten ibe says: that he shall make a canoe which 
Risthemyak birwukisgu; mitte omajelokan, 
сап до in theair; then = it went thus. 
Майетїг Дїй el it iyagulihign" i 
So when hed a do whick he had male А ыы” 


cem kenmer nagd soueleton. 
po ee ter 


he picked up them. 

Nit Агано кырыен osrmess omachyeksin 
When this be had done he took leave of hia brothers he sailed off 
бешин 

in the a 
XIV. Nit elmeksit miliknol = meskebil ES milikwak на 
Then he found many strange lands many also 
pemowsoteinwuk. 


XV. Negi eli-nchahat = wespasakioih onemtyan шен! 
Once when he journeyed one day he saw someone 
etli-higeligil, Otiyan: kegu kil &'tli-ciok? 
shooting with Hessid, What you are you doing? 
bow and arrow, 
Онуа пігій-фепеі pichedok. Ойуап wichyemyin «)аяо 
ME edd Ls ki "lamfghting afar olf." Не аша "Come wiih me half 
chmifen — m'fol maga A’ atscksinen Дно. Wut Neplesedistt. 
I will give you my canoe and we shall go together on high."  This(was) М, 
Nit  emachenisiksinya. 
Then they went away together, 


XVL Ni negt  wespatakimik  elemekahalii onemyanya 


Then once one day when he was journeying they saw 
apch шелїї фий куу ами: 
Жыл Гоар w An mina  eh-ki-milat (qui chats 
Again joseph said to him that he would give to him See 
ny fel. 
his cance. 
You eli-memhonesett peque witnaieg; kwete & toklamsokyik ; 
Here he opened nostril; almost he blew him away 
fem: тї Mei. 
be saysi “I (mm) tbe warrior.” | 
Okiselon na pechrwesse nit el-milot. Wutchowsn olithofmn. 
Hedid this so same way (?) that he would give to him. W. consented, 


XVII. AN он ied деми sale lad nean. 


Nit А "mecbebsiti „йыда elii-Myemi еті n'sanaguak. 
5 aa een when they departed ‚ etna tip lar, 
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т” apch emekahatiien obeteksinya m'nikok li epitase pes 
So then again after they journeyed, they arrived af an island which is inhabited 


hemonisonin epiek, 
оне прие ЕС мемле 
| стенке f emsaknatelol рейт Г лақа шипа н; 
down (were) his hands and head ; 


Jikalikehiye eae henok. d Vul. Cheebalakohojin. 
his aree — he holds (has) up. This waa Ch. 
XVHIL Pesus — caryahat — яй ей-ейій — грат то! 
Atonce he offers him that [ will give you half my canoe. 
Стел elifhafm'n. Lu otyowan nohonaka kinapyifik katama 
comerted. So he has three brave not 


kegi neg? mowijth wn! fapeguinwuk. 


ХІХ, Уй — muwhyeknfüf — fesaquím Cet wufehmtwubob та 
So then they went along over high mountains among also 


фарой dtbtpi bol naga sodeghak, 
akes among rivers among Aad | seas among. 


Eton] Arr Á'aAmigu — суйй  mechikichik siga! bennmuus 
| came te. a land where lived many warlike 
Бы ДЫ ық 
people. 
ХХ. Satma! ойу wen nekia! a tore! nie 


By the chief was said to ісе: ^ Who beuts my daughter then 
onistornya. Losep ойуап Neplesebisipit hil lih. 
they shall marry," Joseph said to Meplesebisit, — "' You run." 
XXL Malem pijede pethorodowuk, Nit weswekowditil  otiyoukon г 
Sea long way they sturted of “Then she who гап | m: 
alha: murmuh. — Malemte otli-souiiihurfm n. 


йа Rest | a while," S he tonining. 
Otiyekon >  fokerin — n'lasmumelok a fags guent n. 
Sbe sald to him : '* Lay in my lap your head, I wili louse yon," 
Мате  piiihaim n. Nit ош, Kehichifon ши 
Ба һе сопзепїс. So he fell asleep, She knew that 


wie жеесАї-пт' Аа. 


XXII. Checkalabhojin ш" Агон citplyak, оаа 
knew = what had happened. Не took 
eplesebisirit — naga opaguyil naga to" natotelwa 
Nepeleschisit's his arrows sn be missed. е 
Адем мда ap n aoe naga н. 
and hit him. 
Nite SEARA. 


XXIIL Malmi — nemy techeokons hi ie 
Then when m them A the аа Pen 
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& тіганғо Wutehous' n etuchi memhorinesett niffena 
ahead ( was}. W. however opened up and then 
eese. АШ epit etuchi ағыт А елисе katama 
the wind her hari Then the woman however stopped hardly pot 
histkapwite. МИС шей UMSO жыгыш; nifa na oneklan, 
she could stand. After that passed her зо he won. 
XXIV. Satem  swsikrhoehe (7) wth fiyegonya mech xe (7?) de 
The Chief was very angry As yet 


Еотетпияша n' dos. LES ek rti pita. 
do you get my daughter. We will challenge vou that we fight." 
Мег ma  omagweman — osbitab — omajinegyonia. 
So then he gathered his men (and) they fought. 
XXV. Zosap naga — omelaferuimom — mesg тезтезпетой, 
1 d his warriors желің they could r 


eloma kisi йыйын 
бег. canoe they cut them off. 


даға ойуан machephotinek ansabemutimikwar, 

Jo: said departing let üs make a detour, and escape. 

V Gueret naga ал sigimifyik. Zosep wuliyan 
and fought hard. Josep! said 


ae sen! 1 tanete Жыра ғ Tunech eloktviqu  chowichliya. 
to W.: What shall wedo? = Whatever we may do. must be done quickly."’ 


XXVI. Nite Mtchows'n tem: — niech mieguechi-tsah:musimak., 
Then 


W. says: “I indeed — will bold them off. 
Nit ememhowi misan fteguite wini Nit etuchl pechiweser ; 
Then be opened two his nostril. Then indeed the wind blew 
те? tuflamsno etullamsek 


not before zs it had pot blown И blew. 
AU Psi) wk — abe айнеке, en kent Betti 
Big ven were blown down: eventhose Ыр 
д 
were overturned by the wind. 
XXVII. легі Лат o-saw-mi (7) тетуа sthtrhokhetoo 
Ch. “aw the foe 
Aeplamsokheti let ейіліі ayole! — femlamsekil penapskel. 
overwhelmed by wind by trees und those overblown rocks. 
Wakeswmuk A we stpeppoh Pri 
A few [ amd ) gare it up. 
XXVIII. Dn n Wiuchou п Vea maga Cheekalakhojin Zosep 
Then W. and Ch. Joseph 
v ranbemi-machhanya mech. 
started for home (and) | 
XXIX. Metfabekto, SM Plansoe Planrs — Wulanegue 
The eml i Francis of the  Mareschite 
mw cheve. 
tribe. 
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COMMENTARY 

L Quilie 'near'; & M. kweiik; A, £ibadiva, Kuwa liu. 

Sebeguok ; loc, of sebeg ‘sea’ = A, febapr;, containing the same 
element as P, and M. samagwan ‘water’ = nu in all the other Algon- 
quian idioms, See just below on sehagrw, and see XIX. 

ttl: > a relative particle ‘where, when.’ 

Wolinaguak ‘beautiful’; = wwii, wh ‘good’ + inan. adjectival 
ending -naguak, 

Sebarie; same stem as sedeg above. Cf. also XIX, 

Niet ‘that, there"; the demonstrative element = A. ay. 

Wigit; 3p, sg. and pl. of the participle. The stem is wig ‘live,' 
whence senum ' house," common in Algonquian. 

Nusapyiaik ‘three’ = avs ‘three’ + af, element denoting ‘man,’ 
as in sérvao ‘man’ (see XXIV) + ending -yfwié, anim. participle. 

Wesstwesoltiik, *trothers" = P. wesiwes * brother’: M. sees § my 
brother older than I' + verbal reflexive anim. ending -ofijik, This 
really means ‘they are brothers to each other.’ 

Oskinosek, pl. of shines, oskines * youth,' from uski * young’ =A, 
uskinor; N. wuske “ young.’ 

AMechimiw ‘always’ = A. mayimiw?, probably same stem as in M. 
apchoo, Certainly it appears in N, micheme * for ever. 

Cheskowaltowuk ‘they are jealous' = cheskowal, probably with 
reflexive a/- element, No cognate. See VI. 

Wea ‘who’ = A. awani; N., homan; M. fan wen. 

Pemi ‘more’ = À, даат. Sees. v. pivemi, IU, 

AGsefavg ‘which be did’ ; a participial construction = зр. ап. 

II. Anguoth *once' seems to contain element ‘one’ seen in леді 
‘one" + the common particle ending ch(#rh). See below on amsguas, 
P'echinajr probably means ‘ occasionally,’ from context, Peehi usually 
indicates continued action asin afechyan, IX: ‘she comes ' z А. реба 
‘he sends, puts in motion,’ 

Wemyoketwal; probably a passive with the instrumental expressed by 
-waf and supplemented by the obviative -i in the following word. Тһе 
stem seems connected with M. emifeozzpsólE * visit.' 

Quisguesocil; obviative of guisguesos = guts ‘old,’ containing same 
element as J'/ckr * big, old'+ syne = ' squaw, woman.’ Cf also IX. 
and note M. Pesegoorerkte * old woman '; N, Eehehisqua, &utehisqua. 

Wake ‘hardly’; really =‘ not, indeed." Aa ‘not,’ as in sigma 

not," XVII Kiiruse ‘she could not walk.’ Ads ‘can be able’ +. Nus, 
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seen also in N. fom-usA-au * walk ' -+ the negative -e, For us, cf. A. 
uxkid-osa, P m-os, Г-та у all = ‘ walk, go,’ etc. 

Naga ‘and.’ Not identical with A. saga ‘ recently, the other day.’ 
P. naga contains the stem seen in M. a& * and." 

Ekve ‘nearly’ = A. alwa ‘almost’ Cf XVI. In M. sooči; the 
„г is clearly the same element. 

Negapo ‘she (he) is blind'= M_ négddegwde * he ts blind. 

Na ‘that one’ is a common Algonquian particle. 

Kutope *she (he) is hungry 'z A. ngado pr ‘I am hungry’; N. kod- 
uppoo * he is hungry." 

Ill. Zan common Algonquian relative particle = A. fon, M. fan. 

Fituchi * wowever'= A. ado. 

Kisipiten; participle ‘she (he) had eaten’; Arist = past tense -+ ү 
‘eat’ (also A., etc.) + f= 3 p. + es, here a relative sign. 

Wut «he, she, this, that." Stem seen іп N. w/, as ma wi * there- 
upon.' sei ‘wonderful things’; also in A. éshagalokawdgan ‘a 
miracle, See VIIT and XIV. 

Kisitun she (he) hid ' — M. £esaifóo * he did." 

Nitetch = nif * that" 4- ich, particle. 

if" kisimifwan ‘she (he) could give to him': w' = prefix зр. + 
kii *can' -p smi/ * give" (common Algonquian) + wea ‘to him, her, it.’ 

Tan youte!, "To use fam as a personal relative, it must be combined 
with vou? ‘this,’ or if‘ that.’ Yow? is obviative here with -z/, the object 
of the following verb in the 3 p. СЕ ауаугігі, XXVI. 

Kiselmajii ‘she liked him' = A. data/mémuk ‘to love’: ао М. 
Aisdfe * like ' 4+ obviative -1/. 

Ewastewit ‘youngest’; etasis ‘child’ = A. emdreis ‘child’ + 
parte. 3 p. -asuf. 


JPiyemi * most' ; a distracted form of Aemi ' more," See L 
Wileyou! * he treats her well ' = wwii ‘ good’ + active insert your 
+ обу. -ш/. 


ГУ. Neg? ‘one, once’ = N. megut ‘one, In A. pasego, the ele- 
ment ef = eg in Aeg. 

Wespasakiwik, with locative -i really = *in the morning'; A, 
spósetertud. 

Жоғар, from French form of * Josepb.' 

И тазтан “he feeds her’ (also [V) ; 25' — 3 p. prefix J- 7 infix 
before a root beginning with a vowel + Ұлт *' feed,' seen in M. cofaséme 
‘I feed him"; note o£zseman in IX 4- am ^to her' (him, it). 

Malemie ‘then’; malem + fe. 
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Gmack = kmach ‘ exceedingly." Same root as N, aAcAe ' exceed- 
ingly. 

If ‘dasweltem ‘she (he) is thankful’; contains wad расне: 
combined with the 3 p. prefix se' -- Am, inanimate ending for it,’ 

H^ tiyobon ‘she (he) says to him (her)'; w = 3 p. + ¢ insert before 
a vowel -- 47 ' say,' seen seen in e “he says + vten ‘to him" (ber). 

AC temhigen * thy axe'; 2 = prefix of 2 p. ++ femAigen ‘axe’ from 
һа cut ‘== A. MM RUE 'cut down ' + Airea; abstract inanimate 


- Wiquet * take? imperative = A. mwwmnomub to take, draw." СГ, 
wibguetotumm, XXI. 

A"falyan ; ke thou,’ 2 p. + infix ¢ before vowel -+ Ne/ * make, 
do" + yon ‘it.’ Cf. V. and VI. 

AC maésen' & * thy moccasins '; really ‘ moccasins for you’; a peculiar 
idiom, Note bere the animate plura “4А. [tis inanimate -/ below. 

Еризугуай ' wooden ones"; from «pus ‘wood, tree! (cf. XXVI: 
piyik * trees ) == А. абан ' tree" T ya&, pl. animate. 

Vik; nt ok * in this, these.' 

Aisinase'? ‘you (сап тип”; Ax *can' 4- mamm'é —— N.— surdurhau 
' mn.* 

Ahehirht * swift *; резци = M. pakaa; Азат == А-еА-сА (2). 
For the stem. «ci swift, cf. XXV. s, v. chowi-chliya 

Ahalo ' like, as' 2 A. fecha * like unto." 

Sir * bird! 2 А. sips; sesip* bird.’ Cf. on VIIL 

V. HÜtdyan 'he makes them’; w = 3 p. -- finfix before vowel 
4- ud, e/ * make, do -- -ya& *them. See on IV and VI. 

Kiñünamal; see on IV, and note full spelling mass? here. 

Tepe * then '; particle. 

Бари ' when he put them on '; ai ' when" -- «gr, perhaps zz stem 
in A. ws-Ai-fadmuk ‘to wear, put on'; / is probably obviative = * it,’ 3 
Pp. participle. 

iWeyesis'/* animals’; pl. of weyers * animal ' -+ obv. A Cf. A. anus 
animal"; N. ddar; M. meiss. 

Onegai ' he beat them '; o= 3 p. + Veeg/s see on XXI 4. a/, obv. pl. 
Весе г рес аз іц fechrmayi, V + ге. 

Aakbaudyalji! : literally ‘ those who are swift,’ with obv, -#/, Prob- 
ably contains the same root as A. Ae-r-wsae ‘he goes fast’ з М. теуіт- 

ҮШ АТМ == ni * that ' * tochí * Yhen ' & A. adoji * such. 

Machisrm ; here == ' more' (7) : probably mach == eee as 
mach means ‘go, proceed’; cf. omayelokan, XIII. 
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Ofagua ;:| render * indeed, It is cognate with A. /aguagw, denoting 
finality, asin A. faguagualokamak ‘to finish’ = fagwagn + alofammnk ‘do, 
make,’ i. ¢., ‘an end of.' Ovagwa here is like ‘so,’ giving the sense of 
finality. Cf. also muchyrn, this paragraph. 

Pechi same clement as in pechinaji, П. 

Іп шмегшез, the scribe has not omitted the pl. -4 which, in this 
phrase, appears only in the verb, as in ҮП, 

Wucheskowaik is the direct stem from ¢hestota’ ‘be jealous of.’ 
The pref. wu- = 3 p., and the final -& 2 the animate plural. Сї, з. у. 
theskowaltenusé, Ї. 

Asikithaswak "they wonder’; a combination of ase&£ ' wonderful ' 
as in ШІ + véas denoting any mental process, эз Р. жАйааЛағ “1 
think’ + pl. an. -wwé, 

HW" kisi-elokan * he had been doing’; w = 3 p. J- &i = past + wel 
‘do.’ бее зо ТУ арі У, The ending -okan is inanimate. 

Nitwacht ‘after that'; mmf‘ that’ + wweA? ‘after’ = A. wef. Cf. 
8. V. techn blat, ХХІ, 

AMachyin see on machipfie in this paragraph ; wach = continued action. 
Ofepholamya "they watch him'; o= 3p. + véep ‘watch,’ seen also 
ҮШ, s. v. seafagfemiiya + another element 4o/ (?) + pl. -ya. 

VII. Onenmya ; 0o= 3 p.+ Ynem ‘see (common Algonquian) +-pl. -уа. 

Omignagu ' his birch-bark box'; & — 3 p. -- eignagu, This prob- 
ably contains the same element as A. migmuro/ *birch-bark canoe,' 
although the word in A. for birch-hark is mistwa; N. mashiwe. 

Etli-apquictemqu ‘ when he opens it’ ; efi- ‘when’ + apgute ‘open’ 
= N. pohguacw ‘open’ + -/em, inan, ending + gu, the personal par- 
ticipial suffix. 

Omusketon “he took it’; ¢ = 3p. + musk, cognate with A. ymes 
‘find’ + inanimate finite ending -fen. 

Epusyeyid m' busnel * wooden moccasins' ; cf. IV, Here these words 
have the obviative -/. 

Nitte then’ = af‘ that" -+ the particle -/. 

Okeskatfisinen * he disappeared p o = 3 p. + Nteskafrsin * vanish ' 
M. = N, kbesbadisin ' vanish' -- particle w. Repeated twice by mis- 
take, 

Wulithaswuk ‘they are (were) glad' ; томи) *good' -- vas z- 
a mental process 'think' J- pl. -zw4.. The 3 p. prefix s» is merged 
here in wai- 

Meikemotit * that they had found" ; mestem ‘ find" = A. mesnem + 
the connecting -e- -+ the 3 p. participial ending -4/ See [X and X 
for this form. 
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Ei-katsiiit "what he had hidden '; eF = relative particle + fars 
‘hide’ = A. orasmuk ‘to hide’ + 47, inanimate + 3 p. participle 
у. | 

ҮШ. Кїтїї * ртетіоцыу ' is, I must conclude, a wrong translation. 


Wataptemmiya should be * they observed,’ containing the same stem 
as in eefbolanya, VI and X. 

Shem'/ I give the Indian's rendering 'certzin,! but jt must = 
'high' (?) The mancscript is not clear at this point. 

re Eeknal * curious' ; adjective with inan. obviative. Same stem as 

Piyagutihign'! * chips,! pl. inanimate. — Pryagu must be cognate with 
the root. veg in. N, wuppeepham ' I shave, slice' 4- neuter ending -Aip n 
+ inan. plural -/; also XI and XIII. 

Lfitlt-Ristokel; effi * where’ + dis = ‘ past’ + Wå = el ‘make,’ as in 
Atelyan, 1V. -- participial ef. 

Omaguayeotenia ' they gather '; o = 3 p. +- maguayee "gather" = 
A. moga-md/di-muk “to gather’; N. miyaeog ‘they gather" ; cf. also 
t omagueman “he gathers them’ + inan. ending fen + pl, ra. 

. XI. 
Negmow ‘they themselves' = M. megumow; №. meg, mag; А. 


ag’ méwd * they.’ | 
W' fitenya ; t' = 3 p. + Wi element = “make, do’ + inan. -ion 
+ pl. fa. 


Nisok two’ = N., sees. 

Senputel probably ‘pairs,’ from context, with inzn. pl. e/. 

Epussaksen' ! with inan. pl. -/7 efus * wood" -- «Erz, same element 
as in kusni ' moccasins, ‘This is an excellent example of polysynthesis. 

Aehvut * well, good ' 2 M. Aeloose “be good,’ containing the element 
wii * good," with a formative prefix #-. 

Tahalo + te. СЇ. on IV, s: v, aalo. 

W''srswes'! ; note obviative /. 

Aguam'k, with loc. -& probably — А. айн? "across, beyond' — 
‘more than, in greater degree.’ 
| ене m M. feükweem ‘run fast’ +3 p. pl. anim. -wwk 

IX. H^'kwchien 'he knows it'; w =g p. + Yuchi ‘know’ 
= M. A#efedegd + inanim. -fon. Cf. XXI, s. wv. &chichi-fonm. 

Ek-katuks; eli ‘what’ = katawks ‘that which he has done ' ; 3 p. 
sg. participle. СІ. Алады, XIII. 
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AMerkasok ' they had found it' & A. mernem. CE, meskemotit, VIL. 

ipc again’ = M. Ай. 

Ofechyan ‘she (he) comes.’ СЁ оп П. 

Quesquesosis, with diminutive -sis = * little old woman.' See II. 

Okiseman * he feeds ber' (him) ; ¢ = 3 p. + 4i = past + probably 

Arm еей" СГ ГУ: шаттан с Xem -+ an = anim. object * her, him.' 
Elyan * make for yourselí'; imperative; se/ * make' 4- yan — object. 

Waisekfaha ‘dugout’ contains clement = A, wé/taa * hollow place.’ 
The element re4 may be cognate with M. foostesadce ‘to hollow it out.’ 

Ofchyan, with participial 2 p- yan; шй == М. weehds ‘ fly." In 
A. ‘a fly’ (insect) = mawas, and undoubtedly contains the same stem, 

X. Okiya “he made it"; ¢ = 3 p. + Ай; here = ‘ make, do" + con- 
necting y -+ inanim. «a. 

Eguekelat ‘he using it"= A. awakamwé ‘to use’ + ¢/ inanimate + the 
participial -a/. 

Onepahan * he catches it, them"; ое зр. + Ұлғуа, perhaps = A. 
pi-thd ‘ catch' + -han, 3 p. pl. Note, however, the stem f ( fe) ' catch ' 
in XI: fetholatijit. 

A' hr * big = A. Arhi. 

Nemess ‘fish’; here obviative plural = A. ramas; M. mumddch, 

Ayohot, a distracted form of yet. Cf. ayayofe/, XXVI. 

Mifikolto ‘many’; milik = many + alo, perhaps a reflexive element. 
Note the forms evittna/, inanimate; and animate mitéwak, in XIV. 

JNajh ex na ‘ that'+ afc ‘again ’=* then again" here. 

Ofeskotwalkon. Cf, 1, s. v. cheskowelfowné and V1: wwcheskowalh. 
This is the 3 p. wu + cheshowal + -on, 

Okisitepn ‘they watched (him)'; ¢ = 3 p. + 4¢f = past + Aree 
‘watch,’ asin VIIL Them, I believe; is the зр; ао, object. 

Nagom ‘he, him'; usually written megum in Passamaquoddy = M, 
nigüm, À. ag ma 'he, him." E 

Okechichyoko * they know; o 3 p.+ Véechich, asin IV: w' £uchiton 
$ -rok it’ + o = 3 pl. ending ‘they.’ 

W'' telokan * he had done it '; w = 3 p. + ¢ infix before vowel + ye/ 
'máke, do' + inan. ending 4am. 

XL efelokilitr as they set to work'; e//e (7) 'as when' + Nelo 
‘make, do’ + 4 inanimate + ¢/ obviative -+ participial -i = зр. pl. 

AMaguayewatonya, Cf. omaguayeofonia ‘ they gather,’ VITI. Here 
the 3 p. prefix, w is рер бана! айлану. 

Ofliianya ' they make it'; e— 3 p. + Vii = Vel ‘make, do'+ inan. 
“fan = 3 pl. ya. 


AM. ANTH.,N. $., 121—435 
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Kiryat; kis * do, make ' -- conuecting -ya- 4- 3 pl. participle -47. 

Katik ihan," wally written &'zu£, really means, * other, different ' 
== А. F'uapr ‘than, other": also in XII. 

Osrterrwal* their brother’ = "their brother's.” 

Kawiyew I cannot explain. 

Fiyem&ilo contains fiyemi more’ with probably a cognate stem of M. 
motinvepegtwelku! ; Ni& os AE (?). 

JHotepi * whales! — bootup; A. pidaba; N. pootdep, potad, The -fis 
perhaps-an abbreviation of the pl. an. 24, the -& being omitted in the 
obviative, | 

Petholatijite: literally ‘those which they had captured '; {perio 
“capture, A. AAA. See on X. The ending -afijikr is the usual obvia- 
tive of the 3 p. participle. 

ХП, Lay'he became angry'; w^ — 3 p.-- £ay — M. wegeie 

Wiguenan ‘he called her’ = M. sezgbomb; М, teehkomam 'call' 
++ ап. -ал. 

GE mses * his grandmother ' zx N.. o£ummer; A. obomer -- diminu- 
tive -«er. 

I fasman ' he feeds her." See lV, 

Okirema/ is past tense; o = 3 p. -+ Avs = past + asm feed’ + a/- 
suffix * he fed her.’ 

Awechitfo * ever betore'; cognate with M. yágcAío, dpchóo ‘ever.’ 

ХШ. JE ' that he shall make'; «e/'make' -F 3 p. participle +, 

guid 2! canoe’ ; also written agwed's = M. dwedin. The posses- 
sive form of this word appears with the different root -w/, as fe my 
canoe, which element is seen in A. woigmu-o/ *birch-bark canoe," See 
below on olofspa, XXV. 

Aniemyak ‘it can go’; dist ‘can'+ éemi, denoting continued 
action, as À. fAemi-duo ‘ it flies’ + the inanimate particle ending -аб. 

Binmwukigu, also with p-, ‘air’; here ‘in the air,’ contains the 
same element as M. ттоозгутуйто * air,' the last element is clearly &exu£ 
‘day, atmosphere, weather.’ 

Садом ‘he (it) goes’; o= 3p. + mayela= A, mahjalon ‘it 
goes + inan. Ñan. 

Kistagu ; really a participle. See just below and cf. IX on пагана 
Votel peyetekil piyagutihign'/, Yotel, inan, pl. of yor. ‘this’ 
feyete® participle ‘which he had made’ -+ inan, -/; зегейдісеі 

‘chips’; ace VIII. 
Obem' eamen ‘he picked them up'; sz 3 p. J- Jem == bemi = 
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continued action -+ «mm, cognate with M. megunum * pick, pluck” + 
definite inan. -em. 
Opesquelefon *he burned them"; o= 3 p.-F feste, containing 
root of. sFreu/ * fire ' -- inan. element -/ 4- definite inan. Jon. 
Otaiycuhenigdetran ‘he took leave of them' ; e — 3 p. 4- infix / 
before vowel + afrowhewigde = M. dadawidtadé * to bid farewell.’ 

XIV. Aimeksit ‘that he found’; e! relative element + Wels 
‘ find,” seen in X. meséem-oitf + the participial -7/ * that he.’ 

Milikna! * many ' ; inan. adjectival form. — Cf X. s. v. milikoite, 

Mesketi/ : inan. pl. same root as in ase, IM. 

Kinkmikol *lands'; inan. pl. with -/ of sing. &faémugu *land,' 
XIX = M. makumeger, containing element a£ — *land,' as in A. ай; 
М№. ole * land." 

Note animate pl. -sea& in miibwak. 

Pemowsowinwek ‘people,’ as in A. pf mitwzowinnewak, from ў тита 
‘walk erect” -+ mreno “a pemon * ++ pl.-mwwé (A. -wat). Ch demewsowin, 
XVII, and Aemomrowiawuk, XTX. 

ХУ, ef-nekahat ‘when he had journeyed’; ей * when" 4E Үлебай, 
perhaps cognate with M. seméene ‘journey’ + af partc- 3 p- Cf XVI, 
s. v, emekahahi. 

Onemtyan * he saw him (her) ; e 3 p. + nem ‘see’ + animate 
defnite -arm 

Wenil = wen " one, someone’ + obviative 4, 

EHi-Aigeligil ; etli while’ + Argel(ig) = М. efiugae ' shoot with a 
bow,' where the element e// & P. eff; the stem ‘to shoot’ seems to lie 
in the element vg; cf. M. pdetwga ‘shoot with a gun.’ The «if ending 
in ei-higeligi? is obviative. Cf. also XXII, s. v. eihigetopethal, 

Otiyan * he says to him" ; ¢ = 3p. + ¢infix + ¥i ‘say’ + (y)an to 
him.’ 

Kegu Vahat”? = А. dagui ? 

Kil thou" = M. kel; A. Ma; N. keen * thou.’ 

K'ilielok ‘thou art doing it'; 4= 2 р. 4 4 = effi = continued 
action + va do, make” oè = inan, ‘it,’ 

JVielli-Penes * l am fighting’ ; a= p. + finhx before efi + N penes 
‘fight’ (?). 

Pichedoh 'íar off, with locative -&. Pichede is common Pass. for 
‘far’: ef, XXI, and XXIII; prcheffo, I can find no cognate. 

Wichyemyin *come with me.! The element wich = A. wy ‘along 
with,” seen in йат ‘come with me’ + yin ‘here’ = 1 p. ' with me." 
(A. -tof in не/тил ), 
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Epasio half’ = A. pabasi ‘half.’ 

Ekmiten ‘| give thee’ ; e&for 4 = 2 p. + mil, common Algonquian 
for‘ give! + -en = x personal element. CE A. 4-mid/-ef ‘1 give to thee." 

AV" fol * my canoe ' — t p. poss. of ep" n * canoe,! XIII. 

A’ nisehtinen ‘we shall go together’; 4==1 p. pl. inclusive + atr 
‘two, both ' + elie ‘ go" + -aen ‘we.’ See just below, s. vV. ewachent- 

Aenok ‘up, on high,’ with loc. -o& Cf. Ad#éa ‘high,’ and note 
XVII : tenak * up.' 

AVedesebisit, with participial -7/ * he who has one foot higher than the 
other’ —thus my Indian authority. "The attitude probably indicates 
that this being was constantly in the act of drawing a bow. 

Omachenishsinya ‘they go off together’: ¢@= 3 p + mis ‘two, 
both" + etn‘ go'+ 3 p.pa. See just above on Ж літінілел. 

XVI A&-emekahatit; ef ‘while' + үетеҝай, same stem as mekah, 
AV, c4-nekahat + participial i = 3 p. 

Onemyanya ‘they see’; o = 3 p. + {лєт ‘see’ + yan, obj, ‘him’ 
+ pl ya. 

Enihi ‘one sitting’ = P. vdo ' hë sits,! from awd, е), ар ші А. 
qab, seen їп дай "опе «һо виз.// A common Algonquian stem, The 
ending -Ai is the regular obviative of the participle, 

Ketaguk' moset ' old man,' containing element y‘ big, old '+obv. el 

H'rachwiyan ‘he desired or requested him'; w=3p +4 infix 
before vowel + аүйтей = A. achewal ‘desire’ + yan ' him.' 

it-kit-mulat * that he would give to him '; eii ' that,' соп]. + Ай, 
probably = continued action + ¥ m:/ ‘give’ + participial -a/, 3 p. 

AElowdik seems to mean * on the way '; ¢/ =< eli + ond *way' e A. 
дї * road ' -+ loc. -i£. 

HW tol ‘his canoe.’ See above тй, ХУ. 

You, pron. y6, means *here,' containing the same element as yor ‘this.’ 

El-memhenesett, * when he opened'; eif *when' + memho, prob- 
ably = A, mam in mam/atwi * abundantly"; maméortws ‘all together ' 
+ aes, perhaps = Ojibwa sissakonan ‘open’ + parhicipial -e/7. Note 
XXIII: memomninenst!and XXVI: omemhotor. 

Pesquon Sone! = A. paserwen, The s-ending is inanimate. Note 
the anim. form fergufe, just below. 

Witnaieg * his nostril,' contains root of muron ' nose ' e mejól * nose.' 
The last part of the word: «аё seems to mean * hole ' ; viz., nose- 
hole'; cf. M.eim-a/&-i& ‘hole,' and sees, v. mimi, XXVI. 

Ekvye-ig = elec * almost'; cf. IL -- particle e, 
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K’ tokiamsokyik “be blew him away.’ The ending /ams (en; ik) 
‘blow off’ appears in A. Aze//msen ^it blows. The suffix -y£& here is 
the inanimate. CE /u/amasno, XXVI. 

Jtem “he says’: Ai 'say'-- inan, -/em ' it." 

Niui'I'eM. neen, A. nia ‘Т, 

m'iapheruim *warror'; also in XVII, XVIII, and XXV; Lenápe 
Dict. 94: metopalis * warrior (meneiopa/ís * scout, skirmisher," Anthony), 
Clearly cognate. 

Pechitwesse *same way ' (?), or perhaps *again' (?). This is prob- 
ably not the same as fPechiseeseb, XXIII: *it blows hard.' 

Eli-milot ; eli * that,! conj. + vmi? ' give + participial -af, 3 p. 

Wutchews'n is the Northwind personified. See ''Kulóskap the 
Master,"’ p. 370 = М. eechoosun * wind.’ 

Olithoimn ; oli © good, willing’+ (Act, denotes a state of mind as 
in P. &idahatmen * he thinks of it' J- inan. definite mem — А. тет, СЇ. 
ХІХ, 

XVIL. Offyowan ‘he has"; o= 3 p. + Үп ‘have, possess’ + wan, 
object. "This stem // means 'have, as in P. x4yin ‘1 have it^. It 
appears also in N. ойли, * ће has." 

Nise ‘two,’ with obv. ending -e, seen also in wefapeguino. The 
obv. is usually denoted by -/. 

KinapyilijAi * valiant'; participial form from kinap = N. benompae 
‘brave’; M. dendddiwe. The ending -af is the same seen in P. s&i-ap 
‘man,’ The end Myhr is the obv. of the participle -i 

Machyehritt = Amach *go'-- ekr ' go' t Af — 3 p. participle. Cf. 
XIII, XV, s. v. 4'nirekinen. 

Neanagwaé ‘far.’ 1 translate from context. 

Obeteksinya * they arrive '; cognate with M.. AZ gzsim * arrive, Ош 
form here seems to have an infixed -/-. 

Mnikok ‘at an island,” from тм'тїй * island' = M. wunegeo ; A. 
mewaham, Note that A. w'xa‘fan, the original of Manhattan, means ‘an 
island formed by the tide." 

Epitaso ' inhabited '; vef dwell as in XVI egg 4 participial 
«fi + passive «tid. 

Epitek shows the strengthening -e£, added to the participial «5. 

Pesquie * one '; anim. form. Note fPejguem, XVI. — 02 

Nemyougotit ‘when he saw them ' or * him '; anem ‘see’ + yous 
‘to him" 4- partc. -/i — 3 р. 

Emrsaknatetol * down '; inan. adjective with -o/. This seems to con- 
tain the same stem as M. sié-fasin * to fall down.' This ré- element 
appears in a number of compounds ; cf. Rand, Micmac Dict., p. go- 
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petin] “his hands’; w" == 3 p. + etn 'hand'; A. perin, M. 
impéhin * hand." 

Wunvar' m ior *head' is Mareschite rather than Passamoquoddy, 
whose word is ew? (also in A.). Cf, s& v. XXI: Avap *thy head.' 
In the little work by Nicola Tenesles, *' The Indian of New England '' 
(1851), p. 18, the [orm ma-neaAgn ‘my head ' is given, the nom. form 
ef which is clearly mwnyag'm. He gives also Mareschite amun-meaAga- 
-Renis t nipple’; lit. *little head." 

Jikatikchive "arse, rear’; cognate with A. w'jiché& ‘ stern of a boat." 

Tiem ша w' totem * he holds it,’ from wo, the same stem asin yA 
‘to have’; see above efiyeman + inan. em. Thè English loan-word 
folem is Clearly from this stem; indicating a distinctive mark. Cf. also 
ND. p. 209; wwfedtw ‘ inhabitant, one belonging to a place,’ 5, ¢., one 
had in a place. 

Kenokt ; cf. s. v. kenok, XV. 

Cheekalakohojin means * he who holds his arse up ' ; a posture which 
was perhaps suggestive of mmerchfu/ness, as it is the attitude assumed in 
carefully ¢xamining a trail, 

ХҮШ. FvaryaAas > ef, relative element 4- Nasyaá *offer, present' (?) 
+ ar parte. = 3 p, 

Байте! ‘that | give you' ; edi, rel. element -- Ami] * give" -ri 
ap 

Nohenaka ‘ three" = nokonak, pl. of nas * three" -- oby, -а. 

Ainabygik pl ; сї. s. v. парті, XVII. 

Katama, regular P. for not. The Mareschite cognate is ;-Ar. 

Kegt here = ‘anything.’ Avg == ‘ what," XV. 

Moiiy£ * they who fesr' ; pl. partc, from sing. mort. 1 сап find 
no cognate for wwex« 'fear, unless it is connected with Algonkin 
maii * bewail'; Cuoq, Lex. Alg., p. z11 (?). 

ХІХ. Tesaguiw ‘over, across" ; cf. A. fassbAitoi *ün top." 

Shemeh; pl anim, = * high ; cf. P. ipumki, A. speméi ' heaven.' 

Wutchuikok, from wwtcho * mountain ' ; A. шур + ikok ' among,' 

Gruespem-ibok ; from guestem * a lake" ; pron. gurfem; M. keorfem. 

Sibur-itok ; ibo ' river' ; also A. sho and M. sedov. | 

aleg-Kok ; for *sea,' cf. sebeg, I. 

Pechiyik; 3 p. pl. < they come' — A; paid * come" ; М. pegesink. 

Adakmigu 'land,' see s. үу, айт, XIV. 

аата аву тезе ту ey isthe rel. element ‘where’ + afi * be! 
T3 p.e. 

— Mechitichik * many * shows same stem as A. mez-alfo + many.' 
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XX. Satmal offvekonya; a curious construction. — Sa£ma/ — obv. 
is a half objective of eAyobenya, Lit. 2 'they say to him," used as a 
passive ; viz., ‘it is said; namely with respect to the chief’ = * ^y the 
chief,’ 

енші “һе who conquers’; also V. oneglal Perhaps same stem as 
A.w'negalegon ‘it leaves him," i. ¢., ‘leaves him behind.’ СІ. mwecAr- 
m eat, XXL 

Міо * my daughter A. miosa; cf. on mios, XXIV. Here it is obv. 
after the verb in the 3 p. | 

Onisternya ‘they shall marry"; ¢ = 3 p. + vais ‘two, together’ + 
worn = the same element as in ġmowsotwin * person’ + pl. pa. 

Lih, imperative ; *do thou run' == A. A'/émué * to run.’ 

XXL Petkowdownk ‘they depart’; with pl. -ww4, Same stem as 
in M. sobfumtaase * he departs." 

Weswekowditl ‘she (he) who runs’; obv. partc., containing stem 
of N. guoqgueu ‘he runs’ = P, mer-twebowm. 

Atbar; thus my scribe, but it may be for aar; cf. M. affarmoode. 
Note, however, A. md-ddaéi ‘1 rest,' from édad = yard in P. 

Nunwh ‘a while"; I can find no cognate. 

Otlt-twulithate’n; 0= 3-p. + Vi = eff continued action + weli- 
Aaim'n; cL s у. олот п ХУІ. 

Lekesin ‘lay, place’; perhaps contains same root as M. pejaa/uk 
‘putin’; Жағимай?, 

AN'tasnumelok * in my lap' ; a= 1 p. + ¢ infix before a vowel + 
asmumel (7) -- loc. -a£. 

AC lap ‘thy head'; t= 2 р. + fap (properly wp) *head.' Cf 
AVII, s. v, zwunyae n. 

Quenim 'Let me pick. out the lice, In N. yew&m-eg — 'lice.' 
This is probably cognate with «gw in guem/m, as is possibly also M. 
novtkumase ‘to cleanse from lice.’ I suppose that the form quen n has 
a 2 p. pref. $- assimilated to the g or 4 of the root. The -/— 1 p. as in 
Amataie! * I love you ' and the -# is perhaps cohortative ; ‘let me" (?). 

Otequik * he fell asleep' ; è = 3 p. + / infix before vowel + Мше = 
N. koweu *slecp' ; A. tatei. 

Kehichiton * she: (he) knew it'; cf. XXI, s. v. sw'Achiiton and. IX, 
& v. m'Euchiom. In Echichiton the root 4i is reduplicated -j- the inan, 
pn se it" 

W'fepit; Vit. “his woman"; efit, XXII. Here w= 3 p. + infix 
prevocalic.-f-, 

VWechi-n' &lat * that she had won '; mechi = past; lit. ‘after’; cf. A. 
шей ‘after.’ For qm E, cf. XX, s. v. пейш. 
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XXII. Avi¢pipae ‘what had happened"; 2% * how what'+ #7 — A. 
tibi and M, fedabon-des£ * to happen ' +- inan, -a4. 

Wiskgnetewan * he takes them '; cf. &. v. тоне, IV. 

Epesebisiii! ; note the loss of the initial #- in this form = * with respect 
to JVeplesebisit,! denoted by the obv. gi. — IVeesebisit is itself a. parti- 
cipial form. 

Oratapyil “his bow" о == 3 р. J- intervocalic / 4- arap ' bow ' = А. 
(di, A. abe, М. шот) "һом" -Б ұй, рі. іпап, 

Opaguyl! ‘his arrows’; o = 3 p. + pagu = À., pakua ' arrow' + inan. 
їй, 

IW'natofeltan ' he missed him'; w= 3 р. wrat, perhaps M. 
nentowite ‘miss the road' 4+ a second element fel, which seems to mean 
‘propel + wan = anim. ‘him.' Note that the element +v/e/ appears in 
emiyotwizhvan, just below. 

Amsguas at once," Probably = amguotch, II, q. v. 

Ethigetopelhal * he fired it'; cf. XV, &, v. efé-Aigelige’, of which 
root this form is clearly an extended combination. 

W'telhigan ‘his thigh’; те 3 p. + intervocalic -/- -- e/Aígan, 
probably cognate with M, maüroon * thigh ' (?).. 

Omiyowrelwan Һе ҺИ а," Sees. v. so natofelwan, above. 

Wetta-mikteguhit “he awoke.' Wetfa seems to indicate the past 
action like weeks +- mi-klegu = M. fooged ; A. toki ‘awake,’ all contain- 
ing stem ҮР ог vy, denoting ‘sleep ' + participial =i, 

XXI. Nemyot; улет ‘see' + participial yor = 3 p. ‘when he 
вам," 

Weehhetouchyié * them coming from there ' ( expressed by week “ from, 
after’) + participa) pl. -è “ them," 

. Epit woman. See above XXI, s. v. млр This word = М. 
айі іва participle in -:/, and probably means ' that which is split or 
torn,' an illusion to the fudendum muliebre. The root ep must be ident- 
ical with 9d in Ojibwe : iue ' woman '; Del. echgueu, to which stem 
has been added the sibilant in N. sgueas, whence our Eng. sgvaw ; cf. 
also Cree iayos, The stem denoting ‘woman ' appears with P also in 
A. p'Aanum ' woman,’ which is no more a corruption of the French 
Jimme ponen N. D. 344, B) than it is of the Turkish anusi The 
&-element — ' tear, rip" appears in several Algonquian dialects; thus М. 

nehné&innum, Oj. ахй - Ат, ёс. 

Li; asseverative particle ‘indeed.’ 

Nigan-bo (was) ahead.” Nigan "ahead' = seganu; A. яїйдлгил ; 
N, segonacu, allof which = precedence, ‘he ending -Ag is probably an 
abbreviation of ade ‘he (she) stands, is placed.’ 
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Memhotwinesett ; cf. s. ¥. memhonesett, XVI. 

Pechiwesek, also in XXVI, must mean * wind blows hard." The 
stem here is. scherer — M. oochoorun, as in. P. wwichow'sa ‘the north- 
wind,” 

Agum'tek ' stopped ' ; probably 2 A, atw ‘stop! in abw/dmsren ‘ the 
wind stops’ and M. wontdé * still, quiet’ + et e the 3 p. suffix. 

Ehvide — celui * almost ' as eoe, Il. + particle ae = #. 

Kisi-kap-wite ‘she (he) cannot stand.! Aisi 'can, could' + Үр 
ше М, Жот)ам “һе stands erect’; M. éatume TM "o the negative 
particle, 

Wert “after”? = techi in toecAi-n' Ea, XXI. 

Kin-pemifekgual ; kin = past + pemilik = A. pamih' imuk, M. pem- 
téskum *pass' + participle 3 p. a/ *he passed her.' 

OneMan ‘he won over her." Cf. XX and XXI, s. v. wecAs-n' kag. 

XXIV. Sakem * chief' №. дсй * king '; À. sdgmó ; M. saumom; 
Del гатан, irom which N. and DeL forms come the Eng. loan-words 
"sachem ™ and “sagamore, 

Werkifawhe (?) ‘he was very angry '; tw — 3 p. + o4 "be angry’; 
cf. N. sefenzam ‘he hates,’ and note also mermiéivié, XXV. As to the 
syllables: -weAe in wisikifwehe, I cannot judge, as the manuscript is 
indistinct here. 

Mech-che (9) ; the che ts unclear, but mech undoubtedly = * yet, not 
yet” = M. mäh ‘ yet.” Cf s. v. mergu, XXVI. 

Kata, shorter form of talama, XXII 

K meinawiwa ; k= 2 p. -+ Ymer ‘find, get'; cf. VIT, s. v. merke- 
molit -+ negative ending, 3 p., -2ted, as in Arsritapmrw above, 

Ndes ‘my daughter’; a= 1 p. + dor, сЁ ХХ: n'tose/, obviative. 
Here it is not obviative, ae Shan КАПЫН notus the 3 p. 

Ansachyakisteyek ‘we challenge you’; with an = n of the r p. pl. 
exclusive: The stem q(1a) cheyakis M. chóogooye * to challenge ' 4- e£, 
pl. an. 

Matnetoltiyigu * that we fight' 2 M. wáfin-Jdgd "іш Bght'-F- 1 p. pl. 
inclusive participle «gs. 

Omagueman ‘he gathers them"; o = 3 p.+ sagw ‘gather’; cf. VII, 
5. V. omagueefonia + anim. -mran. 

Ostifap, “his men"; ¢ = 3 p.-+ shifap = N. woskefomp, from toske 
‘young’ with -omp=—an erect being. This ending -af, oemp, dda is 
common to all the Algonquian idioms. СІ. А. а/я-2да 'man,' whose 
element -Va/n appears also in М. м/-моое “тап,” 

Omatneggonia * they fight'= шаян ‘fight," seen in maénefoltyigu + 
the refl. va + pl. i. 
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AAV. Omefaperuinom * his wartiors'; ¢== 3 p. + mefapeguin ' war- 
rior,” XVI + poss. -om 

Mesgu cognate with wech, XXIV ‘yet,’ but here = ‘ not yet.’ 

мененн“! ‘that they could find" (get at); swmesmes redupli- 
cated stem =‘ get' + nem, inan. + tigu 33 p. participle. 

Ofoltoa * their canoe '; o = 3p. + fe/ ‘canoe’ + 3p. pl. -we. See 
above on eguian, XIII. 

Ats-etguetekwan * they cut them off! ; Asi = past + ef = continued 
action -+ gurek, probably = М. айтти ‘cut a knot’ = 3 p. pl. 
POAN, 

Machephotinek = participle mach ‘ go,' as in XVI + pl. an. -«t. 

Ansabemitimidoak "let us go around’; at = r p. &' exclusive + 
беті ше А. fami e continued action used in verbs of going + +w, usually 
used of turning in Algn. ; cf. M. Aewoskaase, №. guinnuppw * turn aside * 
+ wah = 3p. animate. 

Steroéyik ‘they fight hard"; ysg = N. siogée * hard, difficult ' : 
also in A. sigdédammdgan ‘ unwillingness" and sigva'/a ‘it is empty + 
pl- an. -yik (Cf. s. v. sthtehok-hetoo, XXVII, and s. у. теледе, 


Watcher! sen'/> note the obv. -/ after the verb ‘ say" = ‘say to him." 

Тане ; Arm the usual relative or interrogative -e/cA has force of 
! whatever ' here. 

K'ielokanen ; &— 1 p. pl. inclusive here -+ intervocalic -;- + we 
' do, make,' as in IV, s. v. £'zelyan --. o& inan. e 'it.' Cf. XV, s. v. 
#itli-clok. The ending anen = 1 p. pl. 

Elokiyiquz Mel * do' J- ok inan. 4- igu 1 p. pl. inclusive. 

Chomichiiya ‘must be done quickly’ ; chord‘ must’ = A. achoml 
ЖҰ * quickly,! seen in IV, s. v, Atuchicht* swiftly.’ 

XXVL .Vieguechi-izah-musimak ^I will hold them all off.’ The 
manuscript is not clear; м = 1 p: + intervocalic -/- ++ egwechi = A. 
aguachi *in such a way, thus’ + tah = M. esf-pweegd ‘restrain’ + 
must, probably & А. ж-ш? “аП!; N. missi “all ' -p pl. an. at. 

Omemhomi; o= 3 p. + nemko open" i cf. memhoneser?, XVI. 

Niran 'two' fom sis ‘two,’ probably inanimate. 

 Tejuite * indeed." 

Ҥїїн'Ї; lit. ^ noses' ; cf. s. v. sitmaleg * nostril,! XVI. 

Jullamine, with negative -o and efu//amsek with inan, e£; «fw! 
probably means * violently ' -- /ams * blow" ; cf. A'toklamsokyik, XVI 4- 
inan. -5. 

AEpriyik, pl, of epus, ! tree, wood '; IV, s. v. etusyeyads, 
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Apoch indicates the indeterminate vowel between f and <4 in afch 
‘again,’ IX. 

Keltesoltowek * they (-ek) were blown over ' ; lit. ‘thrown down by 
the wind,’ probably = M. d/ég@ ‘throw’; note M. Aeg 'ihrow 
down." 

Ayayo? + inan. -¢/ = distracted form of yor "thia"; also пуд], 
XXVII Cf. III, s. v. yore. 

Penapiko! 'rocks' ; inan.. pl. -/ x A. Pamags£ak 'rock.' This is 
the root of the name of the Penobscot tribe: ' from a rocky territory.’ 

Abguiamseh; +adg ' throw flat* = A. adagi ‘ flat" + Nams * blow ' 
(wind), as above in /uwf/amsmo + inan. -e&. 

XXVII. O-srm-mi; an error, The күле has inserted the Eng. 
' saw, translation of eremya “he saw them'; rem "see! 

SuAtehokhetoo s apparently a pl. an. with -of 4 the participial -Aef, 
AGE as in Dnpmibyt, XXV. = 

Keplamtokhetilit * them being numerously blown over.! Ace = A: 
Дарт ‘ thickly, entirely " + /ams ‘ blow" + of, pl. anim. + eff "they 
being." 

Epussih, probably obv. pl. of efus * tree ' ; cf. XXVI :: eparyis. 

Pemlamseki!; pem = continued action + yiams ‘blow’ + -c&, 
inan. + #/, inan, pl. The whole is a participial adjective ; i. e., © blown 
about" (= fem-). 

Wakeswuh ‘a few ' = A. wahkastodh ‘few, several. 

Esgqutohosik *escaped'; partc. with an. pl. -Aojit, pl. of -Moty еди. 
possibly connected with N. soAgus ‘in small pieces, fine." The stem «sg 
seems to mean ' break up,' seen also in A. fostuvahomu£ * cut with an 
axe’; porkmkowómuk "break by stamping,’ etc. | 

Wesweppok’ tik they gave it up’; w' = 3p. + Vertecf, connected 
with M. ermwaade * leave, abandon '; zs£fwpé * leave ' + pl. an. parte. 
4i&., pl. of -i 

XXVIIL  W'sanbetoi-machhanya ' they started for home'; e e 3 
р. + алдену = А. sénkhi inception, beginning, as етулер en- 
trance to a river" + mach ' go’ + anya = p. pl. 

Weckeyowultitit ; weeke * afterwards’ + +2wi ; element ‘ good," seen 
іп темдеуотоші, IIT, -- 3 p. рагїс. її. 

XXIX, Afettadedvo Send" = A. mat end," as in A. mafanackiooi 
‘finally '; matégamaé “at the end of the lake’; N, ma/tfeaw ‘ he finishes 
speaking." The element -/e4- appears in M. ае "end," but this 
may be inan. -e£. 

Elathoket ; ef = el, rel. particle + arkok “relate,” seen in М. 
atovk-weokun ‘ narrative.’ 
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Piansee = French François; in Canada pron. Françoe. 

Wuiastegue ‘the good river’ = St Johns river. 

W'ckeve *heis from there’; weeds ‘ from, out of' -- verbal element 
se. "The usual idiom for tribe or origin. 

Cortuwma UsivkesrTY 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT EL RITO DE LOS 
FRIJOLES IN 1909 


By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


[ N the account of the excavations at Tyuonyi in 1908,' a general 
[ view was presented of the archeology of the valley known as 
El Rito de los Frijoles (see map, fig. 106). A brief report of 

the continuation of that work in 1909 will now be given. 


THe Excavation of THe ‘Sun House" 


The work of the past season commenced with the excavation 
of the talus houses, on the slope just north of the great community 
house, heretofore designated by us as Group E.* Excavation dis- 
closed the fact that this group consisted of two distinct villages. 
The first of these occupies the eastern portion of Section E and lies 
at a much lower level than the western part. The whole of it is 
plainly shown in the panoramic view in the paper above referred to. 
It lies just back of the great community house and is reached by a 
trail which passes up a ravine to a landing at the west end of the 
terrace on which the house was built. From the same landing a 
stairway trail to the left leads up to higher levels, back of the group 
of conical rocks known as “ The Needles,” to. the second village 
group excavated by us this year and named the “Snake House.” 

The Sun House was so named on account of the prevalence of 
the sun symbol on the face of the cliff above it. This symbol con- 
sists usually of an etching of concentric circles and in most cases 
appears to have been painted red. The roughly crescent-shaped 
terrace on which the house stood is 150 feet long; its width varies 
from 10 to 50 feet. The western half of the terrace is only wide 
enough for a walk in front of the house, but the eastern half widens 
to a broader ledge which formed a small plaza. This plaza terrace 

‘lL American Anthrepolegist, vol. XI, no. 3, 1909. 

!See maps, plans, and photographs in the report cited, being Papers of the School 
of American Archeology, nO. 5. 
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is about four feet higher than the level 
of the walk (see plan, Бр, тоо). Both 
terraces are supported by retaining 
walls of unshaped tula blocks. 

The appearance of the ledge at the 
beginning of the work is shown in 
figure 107, Previous to excavation, 
no house walls were visible above the 
talus, This is one of the problems 
in the study of the talus towns. The 
condition of ruins in the valley, or on 
the open mesas, is easily explained, 
Houses several stories high may 
crumble to the earth, and the natural 
drift of soil, atmospheric deposit, cli- 
matic action, and the advance of vege- 
tation, may convert the site in the 
course of a few centuries to grass- 
grown mounds. But, with the talus 
houses, there is the shelter of the cliff 
rising in some cases to hundreds of 
feet above the ruins. In some in- 
stances there have been slides of heavy 
rock masses from above, detached by 
natural weathering, or perhaps seismic 
disturbances, to cover the buildings. 
But usually the mass which consti- 
tutes the talus ruins consists of only 
the débris of their own walls, covered 
with the detritus of natural disintegra- 
tion of the cliffs, and atmospheric 
deposits, varying with the situation of 
the ruin with respect to shelter. 
There is too a considerable wash of 
soil from the talus slopes, tending to 
keep down the amount of accumula- 
tion, Yet, buildings from one to four 
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stones high have crumbled into the talus slopes, and have been 
so. smoothed off that all appearance of rumed walls is wanting until 
laid bare by the spade, While these are conditions that do not, as 
yet, afford any accurate basis for estimate, they must be given due 
weight in any consideration of the time element in this culture, 
The Sun House is the smallest of the talus villages that have 
been cleared, Before excavation, eleven cave rooms were visible 
at varying levels above the talus (see fig. 107, and fig. 109, rooms 1 





Fie, 107, — The San House — Beginning of excavations. 


іо то). These were forthe greater part back chambers of the house 
built against the cliff, They were nearly all on second or third floor 
levels. 

Excavation laid bare all rooms shown on the ground-plan from 
Ato Pinclusive. These are also on different levels. Rooms A to 
A are in alcove form; they were mostly first and second floor back 
rooms, made by excavating the base of the cliff, the front of the 
rooms and in some cases part of the sides being house walls of 
masonry. These alcove rooms were not always on exactly the 
same level as the constructed rooms in front. The rooms from £ 
to P were built entirely in front of the face of the cliff. It is prob- 
able that these had no superimposed stories and that all the alcove 
rooms, 41 to X, had. 
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We thus have a total of twenty-eight rooms, exclusive of small 
alcoves and niches, such as are to be seen aff 4, 6, E, F, and in the 
cliff wall between 9 and то, бриге тод. The original number of 
extenor rooms cannot now be determined. Owing to the irregu- 
larity of the cliff, the complete plan of construction cannot be traced. 
But it would be safe to estimate that the Sun House when occupied 
comprised from forty to fifty rooms of all classes; that is, cave 
rooms, those entirely enclosed in the natural foci walls; alcove 
rooms, those partly enclosed in cliff walls; exterior rooms, or those 
enclosed either wholly or in part by walls of masonry. Among 
the exterior rooms were doubtless some having only half walls 
separating one from another, some being nothing more than open 
porches. The following table of dimensions and relative positions 
may assist in an understanding of the building (see ground-plan, 


fig. 109). 


No, of room on plan. — Sire. Height. Position. 
I 5g"x ү б“ 4’ 6" 6 above 4 
z 6 6'x у 6 y "XE 
(Ж із 7' above Л) 
3 т Xov 5' 12 " € 
4 TO x ©” 5 76 “= E 
а sex 9€" g "т р 
5 Not determinable vor mU. 
6 е хе қ” tz" “  G,3d story 
7 6' х 8! 4' 4” ü id JH 
8 S X y F бенен Ү 
9 6! х іс” б" ” ši J 
Іс б х 80" 4° 5” ‘ “Terrace, on 
level with /. 


3 is much higher than 4а. The apparent connection is misleading. 


Some of the rooms have the usual appurtenances of domestic 
life, such as fireplaces, niches, and storage alcoves, The cultural 
remains recovered consist of articles of stone, bone, wood, and clay. 
A special paper will be devoted later to a description of material 
found in the excavations for both 1908 and 1909. All rooms pre- 
sent the usual appearance of living rooms with the exception of В. 
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This room, about 8 by § feet in dimension, was almost subterranean. 
It was sunk inthe rock ledge a considerable depth below the surround- 
ing rooms and had the appearance of having been the clan kiva. 
It is the one in which the lower ladder rests in figure 108, The upper 
part of the wall was probably completed by a few courses of masonry, 
giving the room a depth of from 7 to 8 feet. The floor of room A, 
above and back of P, was only a step above the roof of the latter. 
A was an alcove room, three sides formed by the cliff wall, with 
probably an open or half-walled front. Above A was room 2, its 
floor about at the roof level of A. It could have been entered from 





Fic, 108, — The San House, after excavation. 


the roof, or by means of a ladder through the roof of A. A porch 
may have been built in front of 2 on the roof of A. Room 2 is 
equipped, as A and # are not, with fireplace, niches, and storage 
alcove. It was evidently the main living room of the group. 

We have here an interesting assemblage of rooms. At the 
bottom, a kiva, adequate only for the use of a small clan. Above 
this, an open room, the clearing of which yielded some objects of a 
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Fic. 109. — Plan of the Sun House, 
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ceremonial 
character, as 
some fine 
specimens 
of ring- 
ing stones 
which, when 
tapped with 
stones of the 
same kind, 
give out a 
clear metal- 
lic sound 
that can be 
heard at a 
considerable 
distance. 
These 
stones, Sus- 
pended from 
the roof by 
strings of 
deer - skin, 
were used 
by the priest 
to call the 
men to the 
kiva, The 
writer found 
this same de- 
vice in use in 
one of the ki- 
vas at Taos 
in 1806. 
Above this 
the neces- 
sary living 
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room or rooms completed the dwelling, which, from the arrange- 
ment with respect to the kiva, and the ceremonial material found 
there, I have called the House of the Priest. Arrangements not 
unlike this are to be found among the Pueblos at the present time. 


THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE SNAKE VILLAGE 
From the landing at the base of the cliff from which the stair- 
way turns to the night to ascend to the Sun House, another stair- 
way turns up to the left to the western section of group E, which, 





Fia. rro. — The lower or right-hand seetlon of the Snake Village. 


after clearing, we named the House or Village of the Snake People. 
The cliff is here so irregular that no plan of the village is possible. 
The line where the talus meets the wall rises steeply from the com- 
mon landing between the two villages, with ruins of cave houses all 
along (figs. 110, tir), until the apex is reached, about two hundred 
feet to the west. The chambers at the top are at least sixty feet 
higher than those nearest the landing. The highest rooms are those 
at which the upper ladder is seen in figure 111. Fronvherethe slope 
breaks away precipitously to the left for a distance of about two 
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hundred feet, which can be passed only by means of long ladders 
and stone stairways. No cave rooms exist along this line of cliff 
base, but the foot of the trail terminates at a landing about eighty 
feet lower down, directly in front of the largest cave kiva that has 
been found, This is not now considered a part of the Snake House 
group, and will be described separately. 

The slope from the Snake House to the valley is so broken and 
precipitous that almost no talus exists there. Only at the point 
shown in figure 110 is there any ledge upon which rooms could be 
built exterior to the cliff. Here were outside rooms partly cut from 





Ки. 111. — The upper or left-hand section of the Snake Village. 


the rock and in part built with artificial walls, There is room only 
fora rock stairway leading to the upper section shown in figure 111. 
Such is the ruggedness that only open porches could have been 
built in front of the cliff chambers at this level, As theré is but 
little to tell about this part of the Snake House group, it will be 
finished at this point. 

All the cave rooms were cleared and ladders constructed, both 
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inside and out, so as to make them accessible. They are at different 
levels, and at some places two-story verandahs have existed in front, 
All the rooms between the two ladders shown in figure 111 have in- 
terior connection. There arc seven in the series. The passage- 





Fic. t12.— The Snake kiva, 


ways in front were excavated, and from the highest rooms one looks 
down upon a singular foreground. The slope has been sculptured 
by wind erosion into a grotesque group of cones and cylinders. 
Some of the conical masses(Tewa: waunad'ueg?, ‘tent rocks") are 
of great size. From the valley below. the entire village is almost 
hidden from view by them, Directly in front of the section where 
the ladders are seen (fig. 11 1) is acircle of cylindrical columns enclos- 
ing one central shaft. There is some appearance of artificial shaping 
here, and the place strongly suggests use as ashrine. Such a (теак 
of nature could not fail to impress the Indian mind with superstitious 
awe, 

The upper section of the group is interesting mainly for its 
unique situation, The lower section affords much more that is 
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instructive, The central feature of the group is the Snake kiva, 
Its position is shown in figure 110. It will be better understood by 
reference to figure 112. This is of the class that we have named 
“cave kivas," it having been enclosed entirely within the walls 
of the cliff. A considerable part of the front has fallen away. 
Vestiges remain of the main entrance, which was at about the center 
of the southern side. Tothe right of this are to be seen traces of the 
ceremonial opening which exists in all the ancient kivas of the 
Pajarito plateau, The shape of the room is that of an irregular 
oblong (see plan, fig. 113). Upon the floor plan will be noticed 





Fic. 113. — Ground.plan of Snake kiva. 


T 


a row of holes, a feature to be found in the floor of nearly every 
kiva that has been examined in this region. These holes vary from 
3 to 5 inches in diameter and from 6 to 12 inches in depth. They 
are placed in a straight line at a distance apart which varies but 
slightly in the different kivas that have been excavated. This 
distance will average about 12 inches. The number of holes is 
always six or seven. In this kiva there is but a single row, Ina 
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number of others there are two rows forming an angle the degree 
of which is variable ( figs. 115, 116). In a number of cases these 
holes have been found partially filled with adobe mortar. In some 
this filling has been found intact, and set into it deeply and firmly, 
so as to be removed only with difficulty, is a loop of willow or other 
tough flexible wood. "These loops extend but very little above the 
surface of the floor. In another paper, one on the excavations at 
Puye, will be shown a view of a floor in which the row of loops 
remains undisturbed, Their function is unknown to us, and at 
present no theory is proposed as totheir use, It isnot to be under- 
stood that these rows of holes in the floors of Pajaritan kivas were in 
all cases filled with mortar and held the loops of willow as above 
described. Itis almost certain that in some instances where two 
such rows existed in the same floor one of them contained pegs or 
small posts which appear to have had some ceremonial use, 
Another hole, isolated from those in the rows, is found in the floor of 
nearly every kiva (figs. 113, 115). Inthisa post wasset. Italways 
occupies a certain position with reference to the ceremonial opening 
in the kiva wall through which the sun's rays, entering and falling 
upon the post, produced a shadow which served to mark certain 
important divisions of time. The use of this sun mark in the kiva 
is yet to be worked out in detail. That it had such a function I 
have been informed by a trusted Tewa who occupies a. position of 
priestly character in the village of Santa Clara. 

The walls of the kiva are covered with adense coating of smoke 
which partially obscures the mural decorations, A dado painted in 
red to a height of about 40 inches extends around the entire interior 
ll. Above this was a frieze, about twelve inches wide, in which 
there i is to be seen rather dimly a painting of the great “ Plumed 
Serpent," which is the feature upon which this has been identified 
as a Snake kiva. The entire painting is now so thoroughly black- 
ened that its original color cannot be ascertained. 

There are other facts which aid in the identification of this as a 
Snake kiva. Small etchings of the Plumed Serpent are found 
under the successive washings of color upon the wall. In the 
small alcove seen in the photograph (fig. 112), just to the right of the 
kiva, a very interesting deposit of ceremonial objects was found. 
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No final study of this material has yet been made, but among the 
Specimens. recovered are numerous fragments of what has been 
identified as the framework upon which was constructed the ** Magic 
Snake" used by the priests in connection with certain occult cere- 
monies as at present among the Hopi. From the various evidences 
found we conclude that here again in the group of rooms adjacent 
to the kiva we have the dwelling of the priest who had charge of the 
rites of this sanctuary. 

Some distance above and to the left of the kiva, in a small 
alcove, was found the best specimen that has been recovered illus- 
trating the mode of burial here practised (fig. 114), On the floor of 





Fi, 114. — Cave burial, Rito de los Frijoles. 


the cave, and covered to a depth of about two feet in the volcanic 
ash, was found the desiccated remains of an individual that had 
probably just about reached the age of maturity. The body was 
placed upon the face, with the head in a westwardly direction, and 
folded in the position to which we have heretofore referred as the 
“embryonic position,” that is, with the knees drawn up against the 
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chest in the position of birth. The skeleton was almost completely 
articulated. ‘The body was first wrapped in a white cotton garment, 
which was probably the dress worn during life. It is of firm texture 
and excellent weave, and large portions are found in a good state 
of preservation. The outer wrapping of the body was a robe of 
otter or beaver fur. The final! identification of this material has not 
yet been made, The robe was made by first twisting a small rope 
of yucca fiber about an eighth of an inch in diameter; then with 
the shredded fiber of the eagle or turkey feather, the fur was bound 
upon the cord, producing a fur rope of about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter which was then woven into a robe with very open mesh. 

It seems probable that this was the customary mode of wrapping 
the dead, but as the majority of interments were in cemeteries in 
the open, the wrappings are for the greater part decayed. Many 
fragments have been recovered in connection with the cemetery 
burials, but not until the crypt burials of the talus villages were 
discovered was the material found in good state of preservation. 

The significance of this mode of burial is discussed in detail in a 
paper on the excavations at Puye to follow this immediately. 


THe Lance Cave Kiva 

The situation of this sanctuary (fig. 115) was mentioned above, 
As it is not embraced within the bounds of any village, but stands 
completely isolated, it has been conjectured that it was designed 
for tribal rather than for clan use. It is almost circular in form, 
and entirely enclosed within the walls of the cliff. Of such size is 
it that our entire force of Indian workmen, numbering as many as 
eighteen at a time, have found in it ample room for sleeping. As 
it is the best example of its type that has been discovered, it was 
deemed best both to put it in condition to prevent further deteriora- 
tion and to restore it as an example of this form of sanctuary. 
RECO Emp the floor was cleared, and the vestiges of the rows of 

lescribed in connection with the Snake kiva were discovered ; 

also the remains of the fire-pit, or sipapu, The position of the altar 
is determinable, as is also that of the ceremonial entrance and main 
doorway. The restoration of these features was therefore planned 
and the work commenced. Time did not permit of its completion. 
It will be finished at the beginning of next season's work. 
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THE GREAT CEREMONIAL Cave 
The most picturesque object to be studied thus far in the Rito de 
los Frijoles is the great ceremonial cave mentioned in the report of 
the excavations of 1908. This cave is situated at the upper end of 
the formerly inhabited part of the Rito, and about two hundred 
yards above the western end of group 4. It does not, however, 
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Fic. 115. — Ground-plan of the large cxve kiva. 


mark the upper limit of occupancy ; straggling cave ruins are found 
several hundred yards father west. On the bench across the creck, 
directly south, is the ruin of a small pueblo to which, following 
Bandelier, has been given the name of the house of the Water 
People. The great cave (see fig. 91 of our previous report) is 150 
feet above the water of the creek. Mr Nusbaum has made it 
accessible by the building of about go feet of ladders and 200 feet 
of rock trail and stairway, The first ladder, 25 feet in length, is 
placed at some distance to the left of the cave, and by means of this 
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a level is reached along which, by the cutting of a trailin the rock, 
and the building of strong hand-rails and a stairway mounting to a 
height of another 25 feet, the landing is reached upon which is placed 
the second ladder. This is 40 feet in length and leads to another 
landing along which a trail is built to the foot of the upper ladder, 
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FiG, 116, — Kiva in ceremonial cave, Tyuonyi- 


This is 25 feet long and reaches a point from which a path has 
been constructed to the floor of the cave, 30 feet above. 

The buildings which formerly occupied the cavern are entirely 
destroyed, but their foundations are still to be traced, as is also the 
imprint of their walls upon the roof of the cave, The excavation 
of the floor has not yet been undertaken, and when done it is pos- 
sible that the results now presented may be modified. However, 
the evidences are fairly distinct and have afforded the basis for Mr 
Chapman's reconstruction shown in figure 118, The buildings were 
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constructed of stone, some one and others two stories high, with 
excavated chambers at the back. The roof of the cave formed 
the roof of the second story, as shown in the reconstruction. The 
plan as worked out gives a total of twenty-two rooms in the риеЫо 
occupying the cavern. It seems likely that additional rooms occu- 
pied the eastern quarter of the cave, but this remains to be verified 
by excavation. The restoration here presented (fig. 118) and the 
ground-plan (fig. 117), being tentative, are subject to alteration and 
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Ен 117. — Ground-pian of ceremonial cave, 


completion as the work is continued. Іп the floor of the cave is 
found one of the best preserved and best constructed kivas of the 
entire region. The excavation of this is referred to in the previous 
report, Note, in the ground-plan (fig. 116), the position of the cere- 
monial entrance, the altar, and the row of holes in the floor. 
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Grupy or MYTHOLOGY AND. LANGUAGE 


In the summer of 1908 Mr John P. Harrington, then working 
as a volunteer assistant, commenced a systematic study of the Tewa 
language and myths, using for his informants the Indian workmen 
employed at the excavations. This was continued during the pres- 





Fic. 118. — The great ceremonial cave, with buildings restored. 


ent season, The long-continued and friendly relations existing be- 
tween the Indians and our field parties have created conditions 
favorable to the gaining of information which could not be had at 
the pueblo. As it has been evident that a reexamination of the 
languages of the Pueblos was needed, and as the facilities for such 
study were now at hand, the work was inaugurated. 

The Piro and Tano have been examined and reported on,' and 


| Papers ef the School of American Archaeology, oot. 8 and 12 respectively. 
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a beginning has been made on the Jemez-Pecos. Some work needed 
for information on the archeological sites under investigation has 
been done on the Keres. The obsolete dialects are being properly 
related to the living languages, and through this medium the eth- 
nology and history of the peoples are being investigated. The study 
of Tewa geography has been particularly fruitful. 

Mr Harrington's linguistic investigations, carried on concur- 
rently with the archeological work, open up new lines of interest 
and fully justify the establishment of this branch of ethnological 
research as an auxiliary of archeology. Already the results point 
to important conclusions concerning the value. of tradition, As has 
been pointed out by the writer in former papers, the Pueblos habit- 
ually lay claim to ancient sites as the homes of their ancestors, a 
frequent reason for this being their desire to establish rights to lands 
claimed under Spanish grants or under titles still more remote, 
going back in some instances to divisions that existed in the pre- 
Spanish period, based on the mutual understandings of neighboring 
villages, if friendly, or upon the right of the stronger if unfriendly. 
Such a case is that of the ancient site, the Puye, long claimed by 
the Tewa of Santa Clara as their ancient home, the error of which 
has been fully shown.' Such claims long maintained, for this or 
any other reason, finally gained all the weight of established tradi- 
tion, and are repeated, especially by the younger people, with no 
thought of untruthfulness. It is interesting to note that while this 
ancient site was long held to have been their ancestral home, the 
name Puye(Tewa; " Assembling place of rabbits") is admitted to be 
a modern descriptive term and not claimed by them to have been 
the archaic name of the community at all. Of this they admit total 
ignorance, a fact quite inconsistent with the claim that their people 
came from Puye down to the valley only a short while before the 
spanish occupancy. 

Equally interesting is the case of El Rito de los Frijoles, as Mr 
Harrington finds it. The cafion which now bears this name has so 
been known to the Mexicans for many years, and is so known to 
the Keres. It has long been claimed as Keres territory by the 
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Indians of Cochiti, who also lay claim to the land north of it, be- 
tween the Rito- and the Cañada Ancha, as ancestral ground. They 
know the Rito as “ Tyuonyi,” and trace their ancestry in unbroken 
succession back to this place, yet disclaim knowledge of the mean- 
ing of the name. In former years it was given by them as meaning 
Place of compact, or treaty making." It would seem that this 
tradition was not so strong as the tradition of possession, for any 
Cochiti Indian will immediately give one the tradition of their former 
occupancy of the Rito. The Tewa hold that Canada Ancha, known 
to them as El Rito de los Frijoles, is the true valley of the bean 
fields, and they give to the Cochiti Rito the name “ Puwhige,” an 
obscene name which I strongly suspect to be of modern origin 
closely connected with a contemptuous idea which they often ex- 
press touching the morals of the Cochitenos, The Tewa acknowl- 
edge the Cochiti tradition of ownership of the Rito, though my first 
and apparently most trustworthy informant concerning the ancient 
occupants of the plateau towns, Weyima (Antonio Domingo Рейа), 
Rain Priest at San lidefonso, would never admit the tradition that 
ancestors of the Cochitefios, except certain clans, ever lived in the 
Rito, He always claimed rather minute traditionary knowledge of 
the ancient peoples of the Pajarito plateau southward to Tchirege 
on the Pajarito creck, and held that no one living could tell any- 
thing of those farther south on Mesa del Pajarito, 

Turning to the cultural evidence, it is to be noted that nothing 
of modern Cochiti is to be seen in the ruins of the Rito except 
occasional surface potsherds, possibly results of breakage during 
temporary visits in recent years. No systematic comparison of the 
cultural material from Puye and the Rito has been made. Super- 
ficially no differences are noticeable, such as that prevailing in the 
pottery of modern Tewa and Keres, or between that of villages of 
the same stock, as Santa Clara and San Ildefonso, or Cochiti and 
Santo Domingo, In view of the rather confusing character of the 
traditionary information, a close comparison of the material found 
in the excavations at Puye and the Rito, as well as with that from 
the central group of ruins — Tchirege, Otowi, and Tsankawi — is 
awaited with much interest. Equally important will be a compari- 
son of skeletal remains from the Rito with the somatic characters 
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of the modern Keres and Tewa peoples. It is hoped that the exca- 

vations of another season will bring to light sufficient material to 

permit of such study. 

It must be admitted that an examination of the migration tradi- 
tions of Cochiti, as given by Bandelier, Lummis, Harrington, and 
the writer, at intervals during the last twenty-five years, does not 
establish confidence in their historical accuracy. The traditions 
have been given with vanations even by the same informant. The 
invariable siement is that the Cochiti people have occupied and 
abandoned successively, a number of sites, beginning with Tyuonyi 
and ending with their present village. The number of sites given 
varies from five to seven; The entire list is as follows :' 

1. J'y 'w'onyi haarctite (ty w'onyi,unexplained + Adarctit@, houses). The 
settlement in the Rito de los Frijoles. 

2, Afak' ate* gowete Adarctit® (mék' atc, mountain-lion, + géwere, crouch- 
ing, + Adarctife, houses). The Pueblo of the Stone Lions on the 
Potrero de las Vacas, 

3. AK duhetyam" tiltyal'tanc, E a'matie (A'dthelyam", cave, + tiliyaflane, 
painted, + 4'a'matre, settlement). The settlement at the Painted 
Cave, in the Cañada de la Questa Colorada, 

4. Ayi" kd malse crima (rygte, Cottontail rabbit, + 4’ 4’ masse, settle- 
ment, + otma, ancient). The pueblo on the Potrero de San Miguel, 
south of the Cañada de la Questa Colorada. 

5. Qéapa Adarchit (goapa, the Cafiada de Cochiti, + Adarctite, houses). 

“The village in the lower Cafiada de Cochiti, below the Potrero de los 
Idolos, 

б. Коу Adarctité (#'dtyit, unexplained, + Adarctife, houses), ‘Old 
Cochiti,'' in the upper Cañada de Cochiti, 

т. Cochiti. The present village on the Rio Grande. 

An examination of the known facts relative to the six sites ante- 
dating the Cochiti of to-day gives the following results : 

1. Tyuonyi. Thegreat community house, three small outlying 
valley pueblos, and the succession of talus villages in the cañon of 
El Rito de los Frijoles, together with the pueblo ruins on the rim 
of the mesa south of the Rito, all of which taken together appear 
to make up the ancient settlement of Tyuonyi, would, if restored, 
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accommodate several communities of the size of Cochiti. Taken in 
connection with the multitude of " small-hħhouse "ruins on the adja- 
cent mesas north and south, all of which may be considered closely 
related to the main Tyuonyi settlement, we have here a great focus 
of ancient population from which there might well have been thrown 
off from time to time clan groups sufficiently numerous to account 
for a number of Keres villages. 

4. The Pueblo of the Stone Lions. This site is a few miles 
south of Tyuonyi, about three hours’ march by the circuitous route 
that must be taken. It consists of a single great quadrangular com- 
munity house, or group of houses, with some outlying cliff dwel- 
lings. Taking into consideration the closer grouping indicated in 
the ancient community houses, this may have been a settlement of 
several hundred people — may have been equal in population to the 
present Cochiti 

i. The Painted Cave, This isa very short distance to the south 
from the Pueblo of the Stone Lions —by the route now taken about 
an hour's march. At this place there was; besides the great cere- 
monial cave, a small cliff dwelling and talus settlement, correspond- 
ing in size to the clan houses of the mesas. It could never have 
been more than à clan village, never approaching the size necessary 
to accommodate a large community like Cochiti. 

4. Ryátc*, or Háats, This site, to which both the above names 
have been applied, is on the Mesa de San Miguel, an easy hour's 
march from La Cueva Pintada. The Cochitefios are not clear in 
their traditions concerning this settlement, as is shown by the con- 
fusion of names. 1 am-of the opinion that these are names belong- 
ing to two ruined villages on the same mesa, about a mile apart. 
Both are small, The first name, Aya", suggests the probability 
that this was a settlement of Rabbit clans. The other, Наше 
(earth) may indicate a settlement of the Earth people, "There is 
nowhere on this mesa any indication of a large aggregation of clans 
such as exist at the present town of Cochiti. 

5. Обара. This site is perhaps two hour's march from Rya'tc", 
though the air-line distance is very short. — It is in the lower Cafiada 
de Cochiti, under the brow of the high mesa known as the Potrero 
de los Idolos, which takes its name from another ancient shrine, 
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similar in some respects to the Stone Lions of Potrero de las Vacas. 
Qoapa is a small ruin having no traditionary name, it being spoken 
of by the name of the valley (Qóa?a, Cañada de Cochiti) in which 
it lies. It wasa small place which never could have served as the 
home of such a community as: Cochiti. 

6. K’otyit’, This site is also in Cañada de Cochiti, a few miles 
above Qóapa. It is the true “Old Cochiti” For this we have 
traditionary evidence-and the firm basis of documentary history. 
The place is well known to the Cochitefios as their home up to the 
time of its destruction by the Spaniards. For the authentic history 
of this period we are indebted to Bandelier.! After the destruction 
of Old K'otyit the present. pueblo of the same name (now perma- 
nently corrupted into ** Cochiti  ) was built on the banks of the Rio 
Grande. This town has probably nearly held its own in population 
since the removal. Knowing something of it from the time of the 
occupancy of old K'otyit', we have evidence on which to estimate 
roughly the population of ruined villages from their present 
appearance. 

Asa result of this examination of the migration traditions of 
Cochiti we have the following conclusion: Of the six sites antedat- 
ing the present Cochiti and-claimed by the Cochitenos as their suc- 
cessive homes, in the course of some centuries of wanderings, three, 
the settlement at the Painted Cave, Rya’tc* or Haats*, and Qoapa, 
could not possibly have accommodated more than small detach- 
ments of such an aggregation of people, They were probably clan 
villages, and the names Rya‘tc" and Haats* afford some confirmation 
of this. Two of the sites, K’étyit! and the Pueblo of the Stone 
Lions, from their size and also other indications, could have been the 
homes of such a community. That the former was so is established 
by documentary history. The first of all, Tyi'onyi, the place from 
which Cochiti migration tradition begins, consists of a group of 
villages which, taken in connection with the large number of outly- 
ing ruins, could have accommodated many times the population of 

The conclusions are thus adverse to the historic accuracy of the 

' Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, American Serier, Final Report, 
purt i1, by Ad. F, Bandelier, 
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tradition of successive occupancy and removal from these six ancient 
sites in a body. It seems more probable that all these settlements 
contributed groups of population to Old K'ótyit, and that we are 
to see in these, together with the hundreds of other ruins, small 
and large, lying between Canada Ancha on the north and Cafiada de 
Cochiti on the south, the remains of ancient communities that 
contributed to the formation of all the present Rio Grande valley 
towns of the Keres stock. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that there is still much archeological work to be done before this 
can be declared a finally established conclusion. 

The scientific force at the Rito excavations this year was їп рап 
the same as ast year. The writer was personally in charge, and 
the assistants, besides giving constant aid in the general archeolog- 
ical work, had each some special responsibility. Mr Chapman 
attended to all map, plan, and restoration work. The reconstruc- 
tion and photography were in charge of Mr Nusbaum. Mr Harring- 
ton's studies pertained principally to the languages and myths. 
Mr Lotave made the preliminary sketches in oil for the art work 
which he is now doing in the Rito de los Frijoles room in the 
Museum in Santa Fé. The excavating force consisted of a number 
of our Tewa Indians from San Ildefonso, several of whom have de- 
veloped a skill and interest that make their part in the work a most 
effective and honorable one. 
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are sick; change of nime, cic, вз 
Among ortbodox Jews), 
Zum Marchen won der | Anthropology and the Empire: Depa- 





Азтпе (А.) 


Tiersprache. (7. di Vs & Volkak., 
Berlin, 1909, xrx, ag8-303.) Cites 
and discusses Finnish (А, motes ri 
variants), Little Russian, Servian, 


Tatar (Caucasian), and Georgian | 


versioni of the tale of the language 
of animals and the Jearning of it by 
А шап whose wife teases him to 
teach her, which he will not do. 


(Globus, ^ Brnschwg., 
190g, XCY, 213-315, portr.) Account 
of lile, scientifiz activities, publica- 
tions, etc, of Miss Johanna Mestori, 
curator of the National Museum of 
Antiquities in Kiel, the only woman 


Andree (R.) Johmsnna Mestorí rum Bo | 
Gelurtstage. 


to hold the title óf Professor, con- | 


ferred on her on her zoth birthday 
by the Prussian Government. She 
has also a gold medal for art and 
science from the Kaiser, Sbe has 
been a frequent contributor to Globus, 
—— Ueber den Wert der Ethnologie 
für die anderen Wissenschaften. 
Жалын. d. D, Сез. Ё Anthrop., 
rnschwg., toob, xxxix, 64-71.) 
Discusses the vale of ethnology for 
ыы, archeology, philology, sci- 
ence of religion, paychology, history, 
rudence, political economy, 


medicine, geography, att, music, prac- 


tical politics, ete, pointing out in- 
‘teresting problems, contributions, ete. 
—— Den Tod betrigen, (2, 4. Ұ, 
f. Wolksk., Beriin, 1909, XIX, 203- 
дел.) Notes on "deceiving Death“ 
(empty miniature coffius offered hy 
Neapolitan mothers when children 
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tation to Mr Asquith, (Man, Lond, 
тоор, IX, 85-87.) Report of presenta- 
tion of memorial for establishment 
of an Imperia) Bureau of Anthro- 
pology,—argument by Prof. W. 


_ Ridgeway, etc, 


i (E. 1 mancinismo, (R 
oper. di Freniatr, Reggio-Emilia, 
igog, Xrxv, 28у.) According ta -А., 
true lefthandedness amd true right- 
handedness are not eo common аа 
hitherto thought—the righthanded 
nüd lefthanded in muscular strength, 
e. -g are not so for agility or dura- 
Hon of Мане contraction. Right- 

for one thing, lefthanded- 
ness for another, occurs, within ihe 
group of righthanded and le lefthanded, 
and even ambidextry also, Ан: 
deztry (mot leftkandedness) is nia- 
vistic mm character. 


Avebury (Голі) Sir John Evana, 


KCE, DECL FERS, Born No- 
MN Ud Мағ іы; 
го an, 1508, vill, o7- 
oS t pL) Brief account of life, 

scientific activities and publications. 
His most notable work was the 
Ancient Stone Implemenis, Weapons, 
e наш of Grea! Britain 
1852). 


B. (E.) Frederick Thomas Elworthy. 


(Folk-Lore, Lond, т008, хІх, 100- 
110.) Brief account of scientific ac- 
tivities and publications of F. T, El- 
worthy (d. Dec, 13, 1907), autbor of 
The Evil Eye (1895), Horns of 
Honor (igon), ete. 
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Backman (G.) Om minniskans ut- 
ckling citer manniskoblifvandet. 
(Ymer, Stekhlm., roug, XXIX, 212- 
agr, 272-308, 56 fgx) First two 
sections of a discussion of the de- 
welopment of man since the fixation 
of the human species, Treats par- 
ticularly of the "fossil races" of 
Europe. 

Baelr (E.) Ueber plützlichra Ergrauen 
der Haare nach Schreck, (Korr.-Bl. 
d. D. Ges f£. Anthrop, Brnschwg. 
1908, xxxix, gB-99.) Note on a case 
(woman jo years old) of hair turn- 
ing gray from fright (as result of 
Steamer collision, fall into water, 


death of child), and another case of | 


part-gray hair; * threc-colorcd " hair 
is also noted: 


—— Ueber das Lockigwerden achlich- | 


ter Haare pach Abdominaltyphus. 
(Ibid, 96-100.) Dr. B. cites fve 
easea (of his personal knowledge) 
where, after attacks of abdominal 
typhus the straight hair of patients 
has prown curly after being, lost. 
Baudouin (M.) Um cas de mariages 
précoces se ruccédant, pendant cinq 


slogue à celle du maraichinage. 
(Bull. Sae, d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908, 
v* £. 1x, 716-723, 1 fg.) Treats of a 
family in Poitou counting = living 
generations (4 mothers of 4 gencra- 
tions, H4, 65, 46, 27 years old,—the 
last has.3 children, of 7, 5, and i 
year). The 5 mothers were all mar- 
tied early (the ages at marriage be- 
img respectively 14, 16, 17, 17, 19) 
and the husbands alao were young— 
the majority of girls in this part of 
France enter marriage after 20. 
In the first 4 generations the first 
child has been a girl. Very preco- 
cious marriages may serve а social 
purpose, Monogamy after pregnancy 
(fidelity during marriage). is, accord- 
ing to Dr, B, “not merely a social 
convention, but an dtrtinetive opinion 


of the mormal woman, testing om à | | 


ы 

Bello y Rodrigues (S.) Le fémur et 
le tibia chez l'homme et les anthro- 
poides. (Bull, Soc. d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1909, v* &, X, 37-40.) Résume 
of the author's monograph with this 
title. See review in Amer. Anthrop., 
1900, Ж. 5. ХІ, 501. 


| Bellucci (J.) Quelques observations 


wur lea pointes de foudre. (L'Anthro- 
pologie, Faris, 1909. XX, 11-314.) 
Compares the report of Zeltner as to 
the Soudanese belief їп “ thunder- 
siumes " (stone axes) with similar 
ideas of the ignorant Italian peas- 
antry; also the resemblance of the 
horuspes and the African “rain 
maker," 


Beranan (O.) Zwei Falle von Tri- 


gonokephalic. (A. f. Anthrop. 
Brnschwg., 1909, M. F. УП, 440-351, 
6 їр) Treats of a Tewish skull ín 
the collection of the Brunswick Nat- 
ural History Museum, where the tri- 
gonocephaly ін due to premature 
synostosis pf the frontal bones, ett. 
induced by meningitis acuta simplex ; 
and a essc of trigonocephaly im an 
& year oh] boy in the Institution. for 
the Blind in Bruntswick,—hete the 
anomaly is due to meningitis on a 
rachitic basis. 


Bloch (АЈ Sur le mongolisme infan- 


tile dans la race blanche et sur 
d'autres anomalies qui sont des car- 
actéres normaux dans diverses races. 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, v* з., 
tx, 1908. 561-570.) Trents of "in- 
fantile Mongollam" (Mongolian 
idiocy, Mongolian ear, band, and, in 
particular, “ Mongolian eye"). Ас- 
cording to HL, “ Mongolian idiots" 
die young er disappes without de- 
scendants; such anomalies are not 
hereditary, and no new race-variety 
ia formed, Other н to 
other races also exist im idiots. In 
1904 Harr made out a negroid and an 
American Indian typi 





Boas (F.) William Jones. So. Wkmn. 
Hampton, Va, r909, XXXVII, 337- 


y19, portr.) Brief account of life 
and works of the anthropologist and 
Algonl ian specialist. William Jones 
(d. March 28; 1909). 


—— William Jones. (Amer. Anthrop., 


Lancaster, Fa.. 1009, М. 5., XE, 137- 


Olrk's "epic laws": Dabnhar 
Natursogen; Aarne’s comparative 
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studies of “the magic ring,” the 
^ three wish-things" and " the magic 
bird"; Dáühnhardta Sehmünkbe аш 
aller Welt), Switzerland — (Jeger- 
lehner'a Mürchen s. Sagen ams Wal- 
lis), Demmark (Kristenaen's great 
collection of tales, 2,827 in number), 
England. France, Ttaly, Hungary, | 
(Ктаавга Zigewnerhumeor) : 
Arabia and Parther India (Hertel's 
tales from Hémacandra: O'Connor's 
Falk-Tales from Tibet); Africa, 
S Philippine Is, ete The 
second section treats of later litera- 
ture. Among other works, Thimme's 
Dar Mürchem (Lpzg. 1:209); Rik- 
lin's Wunscherfdliung und Symbolib 
im Mürchen (Lpzg. too8): Fried- 
richs Grundlage, Enisichung маў 
genoug Einzsldeutung der brekamnica- 
lem germanirchen Mürcheu, Myihen 
und Боген (Їр, 1902); | Dühn- 
D: HE LTEM ( Bd. Lore. 
1909 ettel’s өтіндізДуііл 7 (Lpgsg., 

discussed, | 


(Amer. Antiq., Salem, 
ABA, 1009, XXXI, , 21-18.) Notes on 
the “(Great Bear” in Assyrian and 


Aryan mythology. 
Buch (M.) pU. en Si (А. 1, 
eet he the Ж. аан eim 
ра ay 
c Gn ik tiekie oi 


muscle or 

fickle, * tercie Dobis tickle"), its the ілді. 
vidual and the race. B. favore the 
ce Phy Sheng еы. 
reaction have. developed natural 
selection out of play, Good hibli- 
e 

— Die Besichunigen des Kitzels: se 


190 1- Fa үші, 148-154, X 
| oles on F. A. Hein- 


848), the mathematical 






n 


"Stirnecke” is prominent; cephalic 
index 80.5; dimensions of akull far 
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above average: estimated  skull-ca- 
pacity 1552 ccm., aud brain-capacity 
i424 gt)  Heinhaus is of both 
the visual and auditive types. His 
memory i8 phenomenal, tot he seems 
to rely on his " gift for calculation." 


Camus (P.) fitude sur la puissance de 


la hache préhistorique et gur l'évolu- 
tion de son tranchant (Bull, Sec 
d'Anthrop. de Paris, :go5, v* S., 1x, 
667-671, s fgs) Points out the 
weakness of paleolithic axei, the 
really powerful implement of this 
orl appearing only with the neolithle 
age, which, indeed, might be termed 
е "the age of the axe" The rounded 
edge of the neolithic axe made its use 
ая а спінпд instrument more easy 
(perfection came with copper, bronze 
and iron), Oblique cutting edges 
were employed only for certain 
special purposes. 

(L.) Le professeur Нату. 


KR. de l'Éc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908; 


XVIII], 423-435.) Sketch af scientific 
activities of the late E T, Hamy 
(iL 1008). Of valueto Americanists are 
the three volumes of Hamy'a Décaodes 
américaines, his Galerie. américaine 
Ча mus d'eethmagraphir du Trora- 
diro, Codex Borbonicu: and Coder 
Telleriumo-Nemenzis. — His — ethmo- 
graphic studies covered a wide feli 


—— Armand Lombard-Damas, Ulysse 


Dumas (Ibid, rga9, xix, rTog-111.) 
Brief sketches of life and scientific 
activities; of A. Lombard-Dumas 
(1836-1900), geologist and archeolo- 
gist, author of a descriptive catalogue 
of megalithic monuments of the de- 
partment of Gard, and an account of 
the ри “station of Font- 

mese; and- of U. Dumas (1873- 
1909) archeologist and étudent of 
prehistoric industries. 


Cartallhae (E. Notice sur M, Félix 


Regnault, de Toulouse; ses travaux. 
(Bull. Soc, Archéol du Midi, Ton. 
louse, 1908, м, Е, хо, 39, 312-318, 
porir.) Brief account olf. scientific 
activities of F. Regnault (1847-1908) 
with list of publications, R's in- 
vestigations related chiefly to cave 
man in France. 

“Chines and fagging. 
(Open Court, Chicago, тосо, xxiii, 
430-437, 4 fgs.) Historical and ety- 
malogical notes on hazing, beaniam. 
pennalism, etc. 
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song was "a higher form of action," 
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— Foundations laid in human sac- 


— —6— 


ғійсее — (Ibid, 494-501, 5 fgs) 
Cites examples from Palestine 
| Gezer, Megiddo, etc.), various coun- 
tries of Europe, etc. 

cannibalism, (Tbid., 


Sacramental 

554-567.) Cites Prof: Petrie as to 
cannibalism in ancient Egypt and 
argues that " the Christian sacrament 
contains reminiscences of the old 
cannibalistic custom, and yet it has 
done away with it forever." 

| (AA РЁ.) Note on some 
differences between “savages and 
children. (Psychol. Bull, Baltimore, 
Ма, 1909, ¥1, 312-314.) Treats 
briefly of the sign-language for the 
numbers 7: 8. 9 in the speech of the 
Moanus of the Admiralty Is, near 
New Guinea (Meier), the signs for 
5 and io among the Zuñi Indians 


(Cushing), the counting up to 20 of | 


the Californian Yuki (Dixon and 
Kroeber), in relation to the counting 
of Vr Mg К Ы : 
-—— Notes on certain сЕ `0 
the day, (Pop. Sei Mo. N. Yu 
1909, LXXIV, 575-573.) Brief anthro- 
polog 
the dead, mutability, p miso- 
neium (neophobia), struggle. 
Chervin (A.) Etudes des asymétries et 
des déformations craniennes à l'aide 
des photographies métriques par une 
méthode dite "de retournement." 
(BulL Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908, 
v* &, IX, 693-699, 3 fgs.) Describes 
ч method ee by Dr C. for 
cranial asymmetries and de- 
шанына by means of metric pho- 
tographe on a reticulated © ground,— 
one contour being obtained from di- 
rect tracing of the photograph and 
compare] with the same contour 
turned round. Dr M. Haudaouin, іп 
the discussion, pointed out the àd- 
vantages of this method for ana- 
tomical, clinical, biological, archec- 


1, 201—707.) C. argues that music, 
the oldest of arts (ita origin, evolu- 
Hon, esthetics, elc., are résumed іп 
the word charm), owes ite firat form 
und frst use to magic, In the be- 


da Costa Ferreira (A.) 


Couturat (1.) 





that could even bend the gods to its 
will The magical origin of mumic 
the author develops in detail in his 
book La mundique et [a inogie (Paris, 
1999). | 

ldiotie et 
taches pigmentaires chez un enfant 
uc i7 mois, (Boll. Soc. d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, v* &, 1X, 1908, 645—649.) Brief 
account of large diffuse “blue apot" 
(Mongoloid) prominent particularly 
in the lumbar region im a boy of 
three montha (up to that time sane 
and bealthy) afflicted with idiocy,— 
now ty months old, The spots were 
doubtless congenital. 

D'une application de lu 
logique an probléme de la langue in- 
ternationale. (R. de Métaph,, Paris, 
1508, xvi s51-768.)  Criticises Es- 
peranto from the point of view of 
logic in regard to derivation of other 
parts af speech from nouns, from 
verba, etc. 


| Crofton (H. T.) Dukenpen ta Chori- 


ical disenssions of the rule of 





ben: (J; Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpool, 
1009, X. £, 1, 227-228, 1 pl) "Treats 
of a drawing (illustrative of Gypay 
life} made about 1875, “from а ріссе 
of tapestry believed to be Flemiah 
of about 1650 to 1706." 


Crzellitzer (A) Methoden der Fami- 


lienforachung. (2. £ Ethnol, Ber- 
Tin, төс, ХЫ, 181-108, ro fg.) 
After discussing previous investiga- 
tions of the family (C. judgea Stroh- 
mayer's study in tbe Arch, f. Karren- 
biologis for 1go8 to be the best), the 
author treats briefly of genealogical 
trees (Stammbáume) and. anc 
tables (Ahnentafeln). The Stamm- 
buum (giving merely the male line) 
is of much less use than the thnen- 
tafel (giving the ancestors male and 
female of n given individual). But 
C. proposes to use the terms De. 
zrendenziafelm and  Arzemdenztufein 
(or Ahmentafeln) and, for a scheme 
биа; мнщ стем SM 
1 y A ву of squares 
(males), Has (females), inserted 
numbers (for generations), wie of 
black color, eross-hatcebing, ctc, in 
various degrees (to indicate physical 
characters, defects, ete., ability, er 
lectual, esthetic qualities, ete), C. l 
is able to give a comprebenaive pic- 
ture of the family history of any 
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individual The Sippechafistafel of 
the author's children hus 60 persons, 
Біз own 220, Іһс Kaiser's 75,—-the 
general] formula is X —8-F 6C. 
where C is the average number of 
children (the table goes back to the 
4 Urgrasselternpaare), For the ex- 
pression AAnrwveriast is to be sub- 
stituted. dhnenidentitàal. 
Cunningham (D. ].) айон: 2 
the eighteenth century. (J. К. 
throp. Inat, Lond., 190%, xxxvi, 
10-35, $ pL) Treats of the lives and 
activities of Peter Camper Gim- 
ағы» Charles White (тав 181 » E 
Blamenbach (ry7sgz-18g0), J.C. 
M (1785-1848), Sir William 
Lawrence ( 1783-1867), af all of whom 
portraits are given. Camper is 
known by his work on the negro and 
ihe ape and by his celebrated “ facial 
angle.” White, who 


possszased в 
museum, published in 17909 An tes | 


count of the. Regular Gradation in 
Мап, amd im diferent Animals and 
Fegetabler from the Former to the 
Later. He was one of the founders 
of anthropometry and discovered 
the index of fore-arm to upper arm, 
oe it ә pen and Ne 


he measured со). 
E Pee began with his famous 
thesis Gu the Natural Faricty of 


Мап. He it was whe in his 
account of " Wiid Peter" disposed 
for goml of the belief in ao-called 
“Natural man,” the Homo sapiens 
ferms of Lintueus. — Prichard held 
that the ancestral buman pair were 
black. He too began with m thesis, 
De Hemowi Generis — F'ariztate. 
Lawrence, known for his Leciures on 
Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
Zoology amd the Natural Hutery of 
Мая, anticipated “ Weismannian " 

p same points. 

Cunningham (]. T.) The evolution of 
man. (Sclénca Progress, 1908, 111, 
1592-221.) Outlines modern theories 
as to adaptational churacters (here 
man differs chiefly from the apes), 
тасе-іурез (not Mendelian nmta- 


thinks that “man affords an ехашре 
of a single species which haw atarted 
a new group, which might become а 
genus or family." Adaptive charac- 
ters “are doe nol to selection, but to 
the efecte of functional and physical 
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stimulation, and diagnostic characters 
are not adaptive, and therefore not 
due to selection, but to blastogemc 
variation.” 

Densmore (F.) Scale formation in 
primitive music, (Amer. Anthrop., 
Lancaster, Pa, 1909, K. $ жі, 1-3.) 

d'écritures. (R. 


genres 
de l'Éc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1905. 
XIX, 241—244.) Notes on primitive 

" writing," particularly the benda and 
wampum, feathered pipes, etc, of 
North America and tbe quipur ol 
Peru. 

Dory (G. JJ) In Memoriam: Johannes 
Diedrich Eduard Schmeliz, 1839- 
1909. (Int. Arch: f: Ethnogr. 
Leiden, 1:909, xix, i-vi, portr.) 
Sketch of life, appreciation of scien- 
tiñe activities, chronological 1854- 
1904 list of publications, 

Dubois (E.) On the correlation of the 
black and the orange-colored pig- 
menis, and its bearing upon tht in- 
terpretation of red-hairedness, (Man, 
Lond, 1908, wir, 82-85.) Gives 
chief facts regarding “ pyrrhotiam ” 
(red-hairedness) from author's paper 
in Nederl, Tijdschr. ve. Geneesk., Feb. 
B, 1908. In man, as in animals in a 
state of domestication, " pyrrhotiam " 
ie à common phenomenon. Accord- 
inr to Dr LL it "depends on ап 
easily eccurrimg (chemical) modif- 
cation of the melanochrome into 
pyrrhochrome pigment.” 

Dubreuil-Chambardel (L.) A propos de 
la camptodactyHe (Bull Soe, d'An- 
throp de Paria, igo8, v* 5o tx, 
167-170.) Dr D. considers campto- 
dactyly (occurring in 16% of males, 
12.5% females: more commonin child ; 
essentially hereditary) dur tò ana- 
tomic variationa and not pathogenic 
öra mark of degeneracy. 1: occurs 
most frequently in the little finger. 
Bloch compares camptodactyly to 
кени тај, 

Elderton (E. M.) On the nssociatinn of 
‘thawing with other capacities in 
schoolchildren. (Biometrika, Cam- 
bridge, Engli. 1909, vu, 222-226.) 
Based on the data in E. Ivanoff'a 
paper on " Recherches expérimentales 
sur le dessin des écoliers de in Suisse 
romamdie," in the Archiows de Prp- 
chologie for 1908. Ability in draw- 
ing geome more closely associated 
with other characters in girls than 
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Kiwaog (Ww. W.) 


Evans (H. R.) 


Fer, 





in boys (except perhaps ped | 
eret Slight sexual сабоо 


The social function 
of religione bellei. (Univ. of Mis- 


souri Studies, 1908, Soe: Sci. Ser., ti, | 


1-103.) According to E, “ religion 
functions among a culture people like 
ourselves just as it does among the 
nature peoples ; it shifts the individu- 
al'4 attention from self io society and 
in во doing makes him a better citi- 
жеп,” The author cites material 
from the Australians and other prim- 
itive peoples. 

The necromancy of 
numbers and letters. (Open Court, 
Chicago, 1909, ХХІІ, 85-05.) Treat 
of 3, ©, the date-lore of Louis 
Philippe and Napoleon ІП, the 
" number of the beast " (Apocalypse), 

"magic opera glass,” 
&q]uares," abracadabra, etc. 
n (].) Bibliographical notes an 


orica: of inventions and books of | 


secrets, Fifth нн. (Trans. 
Glasgow Archeol. Soc., 1908, N: Sa V; 
125-185.) Treats of “books of nat: 
ural history, receipis in medicine 
and surgery, pharmacy, hinbandry 
and housewifery, pyrotechny, and 
praciical arts of various kinds, pub- 
lished between isso and 1650. 

(F) Sull origine e sull' 


Frassetto 
evoluzione delle forme del cranio 


Spheroides, Thus the. 


umano, forme eurasiche, (A. d, Soc. 
Rom. di Antrop, Кота, 1908, xiv: 
163-196, 18 fgs.) Based on the study 
of 156 skulls of fetuses and new-born 
children in the Female Clinic of the 
University of Munich, For the fetal 
period from the ath to the roth 
month 8, and. for that from the tst 
to the 2d month of extra-uterine Hie 


3 crania are specially described, and | 


the growth of the various bones ia 
contidered, According to Dr. F. the 
succession of intra-ulerme forms із 
Sphersides (common amd evident, ath 
month), Orvoides latus (6th month), 
Sphenoides (by 7th earl Pentag- 
E E danas S 
mont £1 3 acuiny 
and Р. lains complanatus (oth and 
toth months,—alo Rhomboider la- 
fui), After birth the succession is 
Penmtagouoides — latus, Sphenoides. 
deal adul 
Eurasiatic form of the il ts the 
spheroid. 
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Howitt and Fison. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond, 10900, ХХ, 144- 
t&o.) Sketches life and acientife 
activities of Rev, I. Fison (d. Dec, 
1907) and Dr A W., Howitt (d. 
March, 1908), pioneers in modern 
ethnologic investigation of the Aus 
tralian aborigines, 

Ueber деп Schade! und 
andere Knochenresie des Botanikers 
Hugo v. МӘШ, (Arch. f. Anthrop. 
BHrnschwg, 1905, X, Fa VHT, 124-145. 
5 igs. 4 pl, portr.) Trents of the 
skull (in particular) amd brain-model 
arom caat of akull, long bones, tt., 
of H. von Mohl (0805-1872), a dis- 
tinguished botanist; sketch of life 
and character is given. The leg 
bones show аз compared with those of 
the arma a disproportionate length, 
atrength, development of tuberosities, 
еш, The estimated brain-weight 
from skull capacity is, by the Weicker 
method 1407.5 gr, by the Rirger 
method 1350 gr., and by that of Man- 
ouvrier 3305 gt.; the skull capacity 
іп proportion to body-mass is геја- 
tively amall—hias brain-weight could 


not have exceeded the European avet- 


age for males. Stull and brain are 
very asymmetrical, the general type 
of brain is markedly frontipetal 
(cephalic index 82.48). The relation 
of the peculiarities of bram-develop- 
ment (relatively emall development 
of frontal brain and relatively larget 
extent of eoronal-temporal-occipital 
region) to v. Moble psychic charac- 
ter, ete., is discussed, hia lack of the 
gift of cooperative creativeness being 


noted. 

(Globus, Hrnsehwyg., 
1908, хстү, 49-50.) Notes the efforts 
made in F an countries formerly 
and ot the present! time fo repress ог 
exterminate the Gypaies, after Win- 
sted, in his “ Gypsy Civilization," in 
the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 
for roof, the attempts to “civilize 
them, ete.: the case of the Gypsy boy 
educated by Liset, who returned to 
hia neoríe. ie of interest, 


6. (.) F. б. Hilton Price, (Ann. 


Ant Liv . 1999, 
oe a LE af аы тоғы 
f ah late vice-president o i 
Liverpool University ак ot 
Archeology (1842-1909), archeolo- 
gist (Roman remains, Egypt}. 
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Gaster (М) 
(Folk-Lore, Lond, 1908, xriX, i2- 
30) Treats of the [airy-tale, ita 
nature, elements {democracy of ani- 
matiem, metempsychosis and meti- 
absence of divin- 

ity in the religions realm, nether 
world z sort of negative Elysium and 
not bell or Gehenna, belief in an im- 
mortality sui кентті, men and 
women few in type but of mani- 
fold combinations, etc, transforma- 
tion ot the lazy, dull, amall, ugiy, 
silly, etc., things and crea- 

tures not to be judged by outward 
| abeence of normal ani- 


contest, wire of no moment), The 
fairy-tale was "ihe frat attempt of 
man to solve the uae of life and 
worl.” The poetic imagination of 
mankind " has created this imagin- 


and diffusion oi fairy-tales, legends, 
folk-lore, etc., the field and the value 
of the atudy of folk-lore, The most 

ап types have retained rudi- 
mentary elementa of their primitive 
оная The folk-lore of опе 4 


(1907), the theories of 1. G. Frazer, 
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Presidential address. sired and necessary for the life of 
Society. | 
Giannelli (A.) Un caso di milza rudi- 


mentaria. (A, d. Soc. Rom. di An- 
trop,, Roma, 1:908, xiv, 209-213, I 
fg.) Treats of a case of 

tary spleen іп a patient (d. at 28 
years) suffering from dementia prae- 
сох in the Lunatic Asylum in Rome. 
The arrested development bere noted 
corresponds to thé condition of the 
&pleen at a period anterior to the 
eighth month. 


——  Anomnnale suddiviaione dei pol- 


moni. (Ibid, 213-217, 1 fg.) Notes 
on two cases of abnormal subhdivi- 
sion oi the lungs,—leit diwided into 
3, and s lobes,—ihe lattef a тету 
rare anomaly. 


Graebner (F.) Der Neubau des Ber- 


liner Museums für Völkerkunde und 
andere ktis Zeitiragen der 
Ethnologie. (Globus, Brnachwg. 
1908, XCIYV, 213-216.) Discusses the 
new building for the Berlin Ethno- 
logical Museum in relation fo prac- 
tical ethno questions. The 
Berlin Museciin,-9 as the center of the 
ethnological world in Germany, 
ought to develop its publications ac- 
cordingly, and the colonial authori- 
ties ought to help moch in the labor 
necessary to collect aboriginal ma- 
terial and anthropological data be- 
fore ivi opportunity to do so has 


Gray (J.) A new instrument for de- 
termin 


ning the color of the hair, eyes 
and skin. (Msn, Lond, 1908, iur 
34-58, 6 tgs.) Discusses the meas 
urement of pigmentation by means 
of an instrument on tbe principle 
of the Lovibond tintometer, called 
" the plymentation meter." 

parat zur Bestimmung der 
Haut- and Haaríarben,. (Korr.-Hl, d 
D. Ges. f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1008, 
Xxix, 115.) Note on co 
apparatus for testing біш of skin 
and khair (observation as with pho- 
tometer). Same as instrument de- 
scribed in previous 


article. 
Haddon (А. С.) The regulations for 


dipla f l 
eee Euri is p ЕУ 
шө Тое ponts t iei. жұмы Ыы ird Gives 

t. | 


кана һу s senate in P io 
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1908, and the powers of the " Board 

of Anthropological Studies.” 

- and Bushnell (D. L, Jr.) Otis 
Tufton Mason. (Ibid, 1969, IX, 17- 
15.) Brief notes on life ond works 
of Prof. O. T. Mason (1838-1908). 

Hahn (E.) Das Gestirn des Wagens. 
(Z i Ethnol, Berlin, 1909, хы, 

Appeals for the designation 
of the constellation sometimes called 

in German (as elsewhere in М. 

Europe), “der Grosse Bar,” as “ der 

Ww "' corresponding to the 
“Wain” of older English, etc. The 
Latin term Ursa major signifies 

Halbfass (W.) абмене, Verkehr 
und Natur, (Globus, Brnschwe., 
r9oB, xciV, 270-373.) Treats of the 
dangers, etc., of the excessive utiliza- 
tion of natural flowing and subter- 
ranean water for purposes of = 
dustry and commerce. Some joy in 
unchanged nature is needed for 
man's best development. 

Hallock (C) 
(Amer. Antiq., 
XXXE, 159-163.) Argues that “ira 

ая transmitted orally from 
father to son through all the gen- 
erations from the beginning until 
now, i$ the most reliable resource 
we have to base current or ancient 
history upon," and that " transmis- 
sion goes on infallibly." 

Hambruch (P.) Ein never " Obrhd- 
henmesser " nach Professor Krimer, 
(Котт.-В! d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop. 
Hrnuschwg. 1909, x1, 39-40, 3 169.) 
Describes a new apparatus for meas- 





the ear-height of the living | 


а single individual, in- 
vented by Prof. A. Kramer of Kiel. 
нату (E. T.) Charles Arthand de 
Pont-à-Mousson, 1748-1791. (Bull 
Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908, v^ 5., 
IX, 2903-114.) Brief account of life 
and activities and publications of 
Dr C Arthaud, resident in Santo 
ngo 1772-1791. At pages ss- 

зю — 310-314, respectively, con- 
the reprint of an article (pub- 
lished in 1786) by Arthoud on the 
"Constitution of the ron 

their arts, their 1 

means of " сака aoe an 
unpublished Ms. Хало) оп ee 
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cultural implements and processes, 
stone axes, fetishes and semis, 
bowers, songs, character amd temi- 
perament of Indians, and notes the 
eecurrence of simple and ornamental 
pottery, a stone mortar carved in ге- 
liei, ес. The second was octi- 
sioned by the discovery in A great 
cavern on the island of several phalli 
gf кекке “ше in connection with 
himan 
von Hansemann етапа (D.) Ueber die Asym- 
metrie der Gelenkflichen | Hin- 
terhauptes. (2. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1908, xi, 904-997.) From the ex- 
amination of some qoo skulls (of 
these ahout zoo from Africa, Aus 
tralia, Polynesia, etc.) H. comes tò 
the conclusion that the well-known 
asymmetry of the articular surfaces 
(condyles) of the occiput is a char- 
acter acquired in early childhood, 
fae! to some factor of civilized life, 
probably the attitude sasumed in 
reading and writing. These surfaces 
continue symmetric in the child up 
to the seventh or the anni year ; 
of the soo skull of non 
races 156 showed this азу; of 
the 2090 European skulls only 27. 
—— Die Bedeutung der 
mentalia für die Kinnbildung. (Ibid, 
XLI, 714-731.) Discusses the 
significances of the orricwla mentalia 
io the formation of the chin,—views 
of Toldt, Walki if, ete. v. H. hokis 
that the ossicule mentalis existed in 
the Neanderthal man and probably 
also im the Heidelberg man, and, 
while they may serve to mark man 
ой from ш lower animals, they 


| тасёе 
Hellmilch (M.) Aufmessung und Kar- 

temiarste!llung  vorgesehichtlicher x 

festigungswerke. — (Korr.-Bl. a 

без. £. Anthrop, Hrnschwg., 

xt, 6-11, 1 fg.) Discusses the бй, 

lems concerned in the measurement 


and ңор. керем: of 


(Gl REAL. 
nes eek Notes on folk-lore 
concerning the oath (pregnant women 
may not make oath lest child be 
harmed in some way,—widespread 
superstition; dangers of ocathmaking. 
ete.). 
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---- Proresstalismane. (ibid, 1909, aics. (J, Gypsy Lore Soc, ern 


—— du 


xcv, 21-34.) Treats of ralismana for 

-in trials, lawsuits, etc. 
devices for luck in court, etc, in 
ir partien- 


baptisma] water, roots 
vegetables. rabbit's n in 
А eic. j, performance of cter- 
tain action on the way to court or 
during the trial (putting stocking 
on inside. out), ose of certain 


"пис" formulas (apecimens of | 


vere to be recited are given), etc. 
See also H.'s Ferbrechen and Aber- 
glaube fLeinrig, 1008). 
al] und Aberglanbe 
293-497.) Discusses the role of 
chance in superstition (misses in the 
case of uamulet& are forgotten and 


ne: "hits" only. i е 
prophecies 


tum out ime and the authors he- 
come witches ot medicine-men: dead 
bodie } ppen to be found only after 
peedure has been resorted to: 
а ei cihee offenders arc foubd 
in like manner; charlatans often be- 
gin their careers after a lucky chance. 
Н. cites many instances of the effect 
of chance [n strengthening old super- 
stitions af even setting up new ones 
in quite modern: dayv. 

— Mysiisehe.— Meineidsze 








(A. f. Religom, Lptg, 1999, XH, 46- | 


66.) Treats of enyatic ceremonies 
and devices im use to avoid the. re- 
лылы Қ OE P. 
varimm parts of Europe, 
particular: Swearing into the ouod 
or into the ait (sa aw tà prevent he- 
ing struck by [i 1: “ awearing 
sit" by holding the palm af the 
raised hand toward the judge: hold- 
ing something in the hand as a sort 
‘of “scape-goat™ {in use among Ger- 
mata, Poles. Rumanians, Ruthenians, 


tinetly; .cronking ] 

lowching the Holy Scriptures (Jews), 
avoiding touching the Bible, the Ko- 
van, etc. ; "Jesuitical " doctrine of per- 


jury; devices to cheat the devil, ete. 


A knowledge of some of the data in 
thin field is of practical use to the 
lawyer and the judicial authorities, 

Heimolt (H. F.) A friend of the Gyp- 





1908, M. &, 1, 193-197, purir.) 5 

of life and works of Dr H. € 
Wiisiocki (d. Fel, 1907), an aw 
thority on the ethnology and folk- 
lore of the Gypsies; Translated 
from es literarische Ecko for Aug, 


| Hertel () (J) Zu den Erzühlungen won 
der Muttermil 


ch und der schwiminen- 

den Lade. (Z. d. V. f. Volksk., Ber- 
lin, трой, хіх, 83-92, 138. Dis- 
cusses, with additional data (the tale 
of Kubéradatta, ete, published by Н. 
in his Angge, Erzáühlg. cus Нёта- 
camdras РағіНтараттан, Leipzig, 
1908), especially from Hindu sources, 
the tale of the mother's milk and 
the floating chest, treated by E. 
Cosquin in the Revue des questions 
hittoriques for 1908, In the various 
wersions the cheat serves 8 different 
purposes. This crele includes the 
atory of the finding of Moses. 
Zur Fabel won den Hasen und 
den Froechen: (Thid. 426-429.) 
Discusses the fable of the hare and 
the frogs, and refers the Esthonian, 
Russian and Finnish versions cited 
by Dabnhardt t an Asiatic souree 
(cf, PAli-JAtaka, 3:2). An African 
tale of the hare as moon-meseenger 
eee hail from Indis also, 

Hervé (G.) Les trois glorieuses de 
1559 et leur cinquantenaire, (R; de 
ГЕс. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1609, X1t, 
1-4, 3 fg&) "The year 1859 is cele- 
brated for having been the time of 
the publication of the Origin of Spe- 
cles by Charles Darwin, the fomda- 
tion of the Soctéid d' Anthropologie 
de Paris hy Paul Broca, and the 
acceptance by Sir Charles Lyell, 
President of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, of 
the evidence demonstrating the ex- 
istence of poat-pliocene man, theo- 
retically argued by Boucherde Perthes 
as early ns 1833 and for twenty years 
subsequently оп the basis of fints 
from the diluvirm of the Somme, 
ete. The relations of these three 
things are discussed by Н. [i is tò 
be noted that the Paris Anthropo- 
logical Society decided in 1883 to 
hold an annual Conféren 
formiste (not dartinienne), 


се іғанғ- 


—— Ls pierres-hgures nu point de 


vue gren сода. (Ibid, 77-51. 


Hoffman- 
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6 ж) Treats of plerres-fgures (i | 


es zoomorphic stones (imitations of 
animals, ete.), retouched “ sports” 
of nature, among the Lappa, 5i- 
berian tribes, Zufii and other In- 
dians, Eskimo of Alaska, Wiebias. of 
New Caledonia, A ан charin- 
gaa, etc. According to H. these ob- 
jects ore intimately connected with 
"magic" and “religion.” Тһе 
forme seen in them by prehistoric and 
savage man are largely what we вес 
іп them now. Some peoples. have ii 
keen faculty: for “seting” ме 
things. See Archambault (M.). 
-Ermyer (E.) Volkskundiiche 
Umíragen X. Gebrüuche ru bestimm- 
ten Jahreszeiten und Tagen. |. 
(Schw, Arch. f. Valksk., Hasel, 1909. 
Xi 2125) Qwesiionnaire of 26 
tems relating to special days and 
festivals of winter. 
Hospital (P.) L'intetversion des hahil- 
lements sexuels, (Ann. Méd.-psy- 
chol, Paris, 1900, 9” 5., ІХ, 29-16.) 
Treats of men dressing as women 
and vice versa, from Tiresias down 
to Mme. Dieulaloy and the univer- 
ay gown of to-day. 
| the world is shod. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag, Wash., 1908, xix, 649-660, 11 
B These illustrations treat of 
ussian high leather boots, Breton 
out-door shoe factory, faot-géár v 
Tower of guards, shoes of 
Queen's guard at Athens, Chinese 
&hoe-atall, fine shoes of Canton 
ladies, wooden shoes of low lasses 
in India, Tapanese clogs and sandals, 
eliffdwellers" sandals. 


Hultkrants (J. W.) Uber Dysostosia 
cleido-cranialia. EKongenitale, Kom- 
binterte Schiidel- ond 
beinanomalien, (Z. Ж, Morphol. ш. 
eripi tu aes at 1908, ri a 
524, 0 fee, 3p Detailed 
sion ы ae ona its жоі 
гі о etc. esides 
Сайа 5 53 -casea listed іп the 
literatzre of the subject, Dr. H. gives 
the results of observations on 9 
living dysostotic individuals, [nvesti- 
gations of 5 dysostotic skulls in the 
Pathological Museum in Vienna and 
one in the Anatomical Museum of 
eleido-crani 


Schlüssel- | 
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pears sometimes in quite normal fam- 
Шея, has no wex-preference, and із 


often inherited, 
lsaac Heron. (]. Gypsy Lore Soc, 
Liverpool, rpo, к, в, Т, 251-258, 


portr.) Notes on “one of the finest 
living specimens of à Gypsy of the 


old school" 

Bedingungen zur Be- 
uerteilungen —práhistorischer — Zeich- 
nungen. (Мін. d. Anthrop, Ges, in 

Vien, 1908, XxXVHI, 02-05.) Dis- 
cusses the character of prehistoric 
drawings. Distinguishes decorative 
prehistoric drawings from “ free rep- 
resentation.” Some are not draw- 
ings but merely expressions of 
thought with most primitive means, 
as i» nowadays even the case with 
normal] man. Childhood aod primi- 
tive man present identical phenom- 
епа. Further study of prehistoric 
drawings is seceded to determine 
their real nature 


Klaatsch (H.) оа Ый 


Kraniotrigonometrie. (Arch, 

throp,, Brnschwg. 1:909, X. = xm 
101-123, 10 Íg.) Treats o cranial 
morphology and trigonometry (the 
lower jaw-bone in particular), with 
special reference to Europeans, Aue 
tralians and the anthropoida, The 
exactness of the old cramometry (e.g. 
6000 measurements of the lower jaw) 
i» but. a pscudo-cxactness,—and even 
tiow race-morphology of the man- 
dibula ijs almost a new field). Most 
Europeana have a "positive" chin, 
ancient diluvial man and the lower 
races a " negative" chin (und the 
anthropoida also), In the buman 
race the formation of the chin has 
taken place polyphyletically. The 


“cranial square ™ with it» 4 right- 


angled triangles is important for 
eraniotrigonometry. 
СМ.) Demonstration cines 


„ {Ж 
f, Ethnol, Berlin, 1909, хи, 703- 
714, 8 fps.) Treats of the maonatrous 

skull оѓ а бу year old woman (d. 
os in the hospital on the Urban), 
and compares it with the skulla of 
Sacy (1:790), San Cassiano (1863), 
Liverpool (1866), Haarlem (1883), 
all of which, however, hardly belong 
together. Some cates of Leontians 
Osea may not be diseases sui generis, 
lut consequences of rachitis. In the 


Каша | (U. H. F.) Rote Haare 

Bedeutung. — (Globus, 
dT 1908, ХСП, 109-312, 233- 
335.) Discusses red hair, its origin, 
significance, ete, in the anthropoids 
(and other animals) n a e К. 


compared redhairedness о 
In ihe айй with albinism fn 
man finding many pomis of coinci- 
denee, but reached the conclusion 
from. further observations that white 
amd red color are to be regarded as 


arrests oi development, that can be | 


restored if not excessively advanced, 
—Ahty. inay be compared шет eS 
irichesiz or hairlesaness, 
али} erythrism are sporis (E m va- 
rieties) and have something patho- 
and degenerative about them 
(thia ia often very marked in the 
former). Erythriam ls a sort of 
albiniam; ved ia no hair-color, but 
due to lack of color, or of color- 
substance. 
— Untersuchungen. über. Groszhirn- 
[Íurchen der Menschenrassen. (2. 1. 
Morphol. x. Anthrop. 
506-609.) Résumés 


the author's own 


investigations on the sulci of the | 


cerebrum in 7a hemispheres af Jav- 
anes, 46 of E Malay peoples 

(Batak, Bugi, Timorese, etc), із 

Australians and New Zealandera 





the brain of au Australian from. thst 

of a European, as to distinguish that 

of a man of genius from that of a 

sunpletom," This does not however 

m psychological iadifference as 
as convolutional, 


колазын (O)  Ausdruekatátigkeit 
hungsprinrip?  (Korr.- 





Айтор, Brnschwg.. 
(909. XL, 17-18.) Raises the question 
in how far the works and activities, 
cte, of primitive man (cf, the child) 
ate кемен (or purposive) and in 
how far expressive: 


dian data) that: The generally ac- 
cepted distinction сеп descrip- 


tive and classifcatory systema of re- | 
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lationships cannot be supported. 
Systems of terms of relationship can 
be properly compared through an ex- 
amination of the categones of rela- 
tion (8 are enumerated and briefly 
discussed) which they involve ond 
of the degree to which they give ex- 
presaion to these categories. The 
fundamental difference between sys- 
tems of terms of relationship of Eu- 
roptanas and of Americam Indians is 
that the former express a smaller 
number of categories of relationship 


more completely, | 
tionship reflect psychology, mot soci- 
ology. They are determined pri- 
marily by language and can be util- 
ized {ог аат inferences, only 
with extreme caution, 


Lang (A.) The origin of terms of bu- 


man relationship, (Proc. Brit. Acad, 
oa 1908, їп, Repr, pp- 1-ж.) 

discusses кыы in 
Gu French, Engiish, and particu- 
larly aboriginal Australian, and their 
wide extension, arguing t "as 
tribal laws developed, regulating all 
things by. grade of age, the oid names 
for the dearest relationships were 
simply extended (sometimes with 
qualificationa, such ая ‘elder,’ 
"younger, "'little") to all peraons of 
the same age-grade, in the same 
phratry, with the same duties, privi- 
leges and restrictions, This kind of 
extension is familiar in modern cus- 
tom," It indicates no primal promis- 


сшіу, 
—— Alíred William Howitt, CM.G., 


Sc.D.; born 1810, died March 7th, 
1908. (Man, Lond. 1508, virt, $5- 
£6.) Brief account of life, scientific 
activities and publications, His great 
work is the Native Tribes of South- 
East Ausiralia (1904). 


Lasch (R) Da Vb geschicht- 


licher Ereignisse in Tradition 
der  Naturválker. ыы Brn- 
schwg., 1908, xciit, 287-289.) Cites 
from various legenda of primitive 

peoples evidence of the handing down 
a a knowledge of historical events 
im legends, traditions, etc. Tlingit 
Indians of Alaska (visit of Cook in 
1778 and Baranoff in 1793) ; Eskimo 
{conflicts with Norsemen t379- 
1456): Makah Indians of Cape Flat- 
tery (coming of Quimper at Neah 
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bay in 17923); Indonesia (earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, ete.) ; 
Australians (epidemics, coming of 
Europeans, eic); St. Cruz Ia 
(shipwreck of European expedition 
In 1788); Maoris (coming of Eau- 
ropeans);  Tongans  (caming of 
Tasman іп дез etc. L. considers 
that highly-gifted people 
like the Polynesians, е. іп по жіне 
lack the historical sense, and that 
their traditions have often mao little 
historical value. 

Le Damany (P.) Le mécanisme de la 
torsion et de la détorsion du fémur. 
Le mécanisme de la luxation congéni- 
tale de ia hanche, (Bull, бое. d'An- 
throp. de Paris, ipeo v’ S 1x, 732— 
736.) Congenital dislocation of the 
hip is something “ anthropological." 
Marking the rise from the anthro- 
poid (rare in negroes, it occurs in 
mile whites in the proportion of 
1:1000, females r:300). It is due 
to. a malformation of the pelvis 
which increases the normal anterior 
obliquity ef the cotylold cavity and 
to the increase of the normal toraion 


of the femur. The femur is subject | 


to torsion in intra-nterine life and 
to detorsion after birth Dr Le D. 
has constructed a wooden apparatus 
for exhibiting torsion and detorsion, 
the mechanism of luxation, ete. 

Lehmann (].)  Einiges über Orne- 
mentik. (Korr-Bl d. D, Ges. f. 
Anthrop, Brnschwg. 1908, XXXIX, 
134-136.) Discusses the 4 

ment of ornament, relations tà ! 

nique. material, ete. Ornament la 
md generis with peoples. Many or- 
nament-motives of diferent peoples 
are essentially identical in form, bui 
Mave arisen through a like model to 
begin with, The transference of 
such patterns from- one feld of orne- 
mentation to another has been noted 
by Schmidt in the textile art of 
Brazilian Indians. The wire-art of 
Indonesian is also interesting bere, 
and likewise the Hamsa imitation of 
ER гіс. (also ornaments on 


» 
ты. jme (C) De ne as 
Pers Soc Abr de 
трой, V" &, IX, 450-454. 
Para i views (1-5. Reinach put 
forth їп an article "From the An- 
thropold to Man," published in the 
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Université de Paris for November, 
1906, RK, believes that “man came 
into being the day when the human 
tabu of sex was added to the animal 
tabu of blood." Bot new needs, 
rather than tabu, have been the mak- 
ing of man, according to L. 


Leuba (J. H.) The psychological ori- 


gin of religion. (Monist, Chicago, 
990, Kix, 27-35.) Discusses origin 
of ideas of ghosts, nature-beings and 
creators, the origin emotion of prim- 
itive religious life. According to Dr 
L. “all living savages known to us 
believe in ghosts, in spirits, and per- 
haps also in particular beings risen 
to the dignity of gods" (p. 28) ——a 
rather broad statement. ‘The order 
of origin of these beings ix not set- 
Пей. Fear, the first of the well- 
organized emotional reactions, was 
largely the origin of religion, its his- 
tory being the gradual substitution of 
love for fear. See also the author's 
book (London, 1909) with the same 
ние, 


Lewis (T.) ond Embleton (D) Split- 


na and split-foot deformities, their 

erigin and transmission. (HBia- 
e Cambridge, Engld., 1908, v1, 
26-58, 7 pl, a fga) Based on the 
detailed study of 17 members of the 
"OG" family of 44 deformed persons, 


— tn allmorethan 180 individual casca 


have been collected. Types of split 
hand and foot, their terminology and 
the nature of cross-bones, origin and 
tranamission of the deformities (ma- 
{етй — impressions, — extra-uterine 
lesion, arresta ой development, 
atavism, intra-clerine conditions, 
“sports,” Mendelism, ete.) are dis- 
cussed, This deformity has its ori- 
gin in a “sport,” tending to be trans- 
mitted along definite lines. 
von Luschan (Е.) Alkromegalie und 
Caput progenacum, (2. f. Ethnul, 
Berlin, 1909, x11, 598-703.) Notes 
resemblance of lower jaw, e. g. in 
acromegaly and progenia, The lat- 
ewe can occur without 
serious nervous symptoms and may be 
inherited for many generations (cf, 
Alfonso of Spain and his ancestor 
Charles V.). It is dificult to distin- 
guish a high degree of progenia from 


a lew degree of acromegaly. 


(б. б.) Eolithic and pale- 
(Amer. Anthrop., Lan- 
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easter, Pa, 1909, M. а... хі, 2-100, 

4 ішк.) 

— Anthropology at the Baltimore 

meeting with Proceedings of the 
American Anthropological А&зосїа- 

tion far 1908, — (Ibid., 101-119.) 

—— Théodore-Jules-Ernest Hamy. 

. (Ihid,, 145-147, portr.) 

Mahé X09 Terminologie rationelle 

dans la description anatomique des 


human teeth," based on these four 
terme of procise and general appli- 
tation: anterior, posterior, external, 


internal. 
Mahoudeau (P! G.) La question de 
l'origine de l'homme et la faillite de 


la, science d'apres Erunetitse. (В. | 


de l'Ée d'Anthrop. de Paris, tgo, 
po 361-370.) Critique of Bra- 
netiére's article in the Кеуше des 
Deux Mondes (i805) in relation to 
the “hankruptey of science” and the 
question of the origin of man. An- 
thropolowy, according to M, de- 
mands facts, not | And proves 
the natura] origin of mam, which is 
not unknown to the Bible, as several 
texia show, 
——  L'érigine. de l'homme au point 
de vor expérimental (Ibid. r909, 
XIX, 145-155.) Discusses the pro- 
posals of Prof. Bernelot-Moena in his 
pamphlet Férué: Hecherches expéri- 
танаар rur lorigine de l'homme 
USE 1908), to investigate the ori- 
gin af man by means of experiments 
in artificial tecundation of female an- 
thropoids Rin human sperma, the 
crossing of anthropoids one with an- 
other, the [infection of mnthropotda 
with buman. Comes pernai 
syphilis}, etc. i» of opinion that 
the “ crossing А" anthropoids with 
тап can never resurrect a being that 
has disappeared; nor will any new 
beings he may be able to produce 
reveal the secret of man's origin.” 
Mamacorda (G.) Zu- еа em 
lichen Motive von weiblich 
Schónheiten. (2. 4. ү. Б Volksi-. 
Berlin, 1908, xviit, 436-441.) Treats 
‘of folk-motive of “the benuties of 
woman”: The 18 beauties (Italian 
sonnet from а Perugian Ma of the 
rsth century); the at beauties (Celtis 
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and Bebel—4àante 1508); the po bean- 
tes (Ms. of 16th. eentury); the 43 
beauties (Italian poem of 14th cen- 
tury); the зу beauties (lialian poem 
of 16th century); 60 and 72 beauties 
also ore mentioned, Comparisons: of 
woman with the horse likewise oc- 


Manouvrier (L.) Mémoire visuelle, 
visualisation colorée, calcul mental 
Notes ct. étude sur Mlle, U. Dia- 
mandi. (Bull Soc. d'Anthrop. de 
Paria, трой, v* 5s, 1X, sB4-643, 1 
fg.) Details of study and experiments 
with Misa U- Diamandi, the mental 
prodigy. 

—— L'inauguration de la statue de 
Boucher de Perthes àù Abbeville. 
(Ihid., 539-542.) Report of pro- 
ceedings and brief address of М. 
Manouvrier at the dedication of the 
statue of Boucher de Perthes at Ab- 
beville, June 7, toof. 

— Conclusions générales sur l'an- 
thropalogie des sexes et applications 
sociales (К. Че Гс. d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1909, xix, 41-61.) Pt. ms of 
general discussion of the anthropol- 
ogy of sex, résumting the views and 
personal opinions of the author on 
primary aod secondary sexual differ- 
ences, etc, The social ecparation of 
the sexes by menos of their union 
in the family ls a natural law graven 
upon the entire physiology and con 
stitution of man and woman. There 
is 8 reciprocal attraction correlative 
with differentiation, Biologically, 
physiologically, sociologically man iš 
man ami woman bè woman. 

Marcuse (М.) Gesthlechtstrieb ond 
"Licbe™ des Urmenschen. (Sexunl- 
Prohl, Frankfurt, 1900, v, 721—742.) 
Discusses the question of the strength 
of the sextal impulse и ын 
man, etc., with numerous hihbliograph- 
ical references. Dr M. holds to the 
theory of a strong development of 
the sex-impulse in primitive times, 
rejecting H. Ellis’s view of its in- 
rense as a reault of civilization. 

Marett (К. Н.) The tabu-mans for- 
а аз F нин definition of re- 
igi Of, un Lpzg., хп, 
136-194.) M. EE ad tabu and 
mana are " severally the negative and 
the positive modes of the supernat- 
ural," and discusses this formula in 
its relation та Туішге theory of 
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animismm,—-animism is too wide and 
not so homogeneous as tabu-mama. 
M. applies tubuw and mana as cate- 
gories to the phenomena of the stage 
of "savage," |, primitive,” or better, 
"rudimentary religion. Не holds 
that “the red to religious evolution 
is doubtless to be found in social 
evolution. The illustrative matter is 


taken from Codrington's The Melan- | 


esamr (Oxford, 1891) and Tregear's 
Dictionary (Wellagion, No Ze 1891). 
Honary ion, 1891 

Mendoza (M. P.), Ramirez (M.), and 

. V). Ап improved 
modelling especially adapted for the 
central nervous system. Preparation 
of brain models (Philip ]. Sei, 
Manila, 1908, 111, 293-297, 3 pl.) 
Describes tarthod E making brain- 


Mielke {R} Ein еккен іре 'Toten- 
brauch: (Z. f, EthnoL, Berlin, 1998, 
Xi, 623-634.) Discusses the custom 
of burying the dead in a sitting pos- 
ture, its geographical distribution, 


Origin, «іс. Sitting is symbolic of | 
power, personal power especially; it | 


has been developed out of the squat- 


ting (hocken) position, the most mat- 
ural form of temporary rest; lying 
down suited only the sieeping 
and the sick with many peoples; 
the aitting posture, too, the dead s 
easily look over all things, зге far, 
ete. In the discussion Hr. Kossinna 
cited from Mecklenburg and Lubeck 
(megalithic graves) 23 cases af pre- 
historic sitting-bourial 

Mollison (T.) Rechts uod links in det 
Primatenreihe. (Korr.Bl. d. Ges. f. 
Anthrop, Brnschwg, 1908, xxxix, 
173-115, 15 fgs.) Gives resulta of 
measurements of length of right and 
left humerus, radius, ulna, femur, 
tibia and &bula of Jose Platyr- 
ке ЖЫН gorilla, к (айсы, orang and man, 
the arm, man eae most marked’, 
orang aod gibbon are decidedly right- 
‘handed, the chimpanzee and gorillü 
left-handed, buat not so markedly so as 
these are right-handed. In the Cer- 
copithecide and the monkeys of the 
New World equality of sides pre- 
dominates, with the left side 

if either, The Prosimia =н 
all three possibilities, with a ten- 


AN. ANWTH.,N. 2, as 





Ыймаш. (EL) 
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dency to equality of the sides. With 
regard to the legs, asymmetry is like- 
wine commoner in the higher than in 
the lower forma, In the orang and 
chimpanzee the right femur is long- 
er, in man the left; in the New 
World apes alone the left tibia is 
longer; the right Abula is longer in 
man and the СетсорИһесіШж, еіне- 


"where equal, or the right longer. In 


the orang and chimpanzec all three 
bones oi the right leg are longer; in 
man the Гей femur amd ша апо 
right tibia. ТЕ these facts are соп- 
firmed by more numerous investi- 
gations, it would appear that the 
origin of righthandednesa must һе 
due to something common to man 
and the orang and gibbon (not e. gg. 
the ramifcation type of the aorta). 


Mountains (The) and Migrations of 


Man. (Am. Antig, Salem, Mass, 
1909, XXXI, 127-144, о igs.) General 
discussion of the " tracing of migra: 
tions of races by mountain ranges," 
and the beginning of the history of 
great nations “between ranges of 
mountains ond in valleys through 
which Ша нітезтпя were continually 
Howi 
Die Bedeutung der 
neueren Methoden der Віші егеп 
zierung fir die Anthropologie. (27. 
E EthnoL, Berlin, 1908, хі, 573-582, 
à fga) Discusses the recent methods 
et blood-differentiation (ргесіриа- 
tion, absorption, complementary 
union, etc.) and their anthropological 
significance,—experiments of. Nattlall, 
Uhlenhuth, Fri Weichardt, 
Friedberger, Brock, ete. Brock’s re- 
searches indicate the following bio- 
logical series: г, Мап, 2, Orang- 
шап. 3, Gibbon. Б Macacus rhesus 
and nemestrinus — 5, Macacus cyno- 
molgun The human species has a 
" dominant receptor," and each race, 
besides, а “partial receptor.” [i 
these experiments hold good, a useful 
race-distinguisher will have 
beet found, See Neisser (M). 


Myers (C. S.) Some observations on 


the development of the color sense. 
(1. ee Ds 1908 n 
- ves results of expe 
= | minted “bricks” on the 
murhor's daughter during the period 
from the sath to the 58th month of 
life. M. concludes that "it is er- 
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tremely dangerous to formulate any 

opinion on the actual color experi- 
ences of an infant as the result of 
observing what colored objects it pre- 
fers or се when these objects 
nre ed with other colored or 
colorless objects." Also that we do 
oot have sufficient evidence to show 
that the color sense materially dii- 
fers in. different peoples, or that the 
develop color sensations of an non 

| at different periods in | 
шас The superior attracth 


ің probably pre-homan. 
Nelsser СМ.) und Sacha Et Dem- 
onsiration kerodiagnosilechen Meth- 
oden zur Feststellung von Artver- 

iedenheiten, 


plementabl : 
diagnosis, by which, е. E "Bruck dis- 
tinguishes the White from the Mon- 
golian and Malayan races. The 
Uhilenhuth method ts criticized. 
Nestle (E. Zum Tod des grossen 
Pan, (А. Ё Religew., pig, 1909, 
XH, 096-158.) Notes on the legend 
of the death of the god Fan in con- 
nection with the death of Jesus, ete. 
The basis ia found in Plutarch, 
Neuberger (0) Das a faatea des 
^ Lazarus Geiger. 
ote BL d. D. Ges, fd, Anthrop., 
Brrschwg., uot xxxix, 83.) Calle 
attention to the fzct that the idea 
Ыы: а evolution of man (bodily and 


wind Euhwickelung der menschlichen 
‘Sproche und Fernunf! sent to the 
puhlishers in part in 1859, though the 
printing did mot begin till 1866. 
Neumayer (V. L.) Ein Beitrag zur 


yachetum 
Hirnschüdels. (Mitt. d. Authrop. Ges. 
dn Wien, rao8, xxxvri, 1-16, 1 fg.) 
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Түсе ӨМ ке la length of the | 


кеі of the adult and the human. 
based on measurements, ete. of 28 
skulls of individuals from tọ: to Gn 
years of age and sò ol infants from 
birih to 6 mot According to N. the 
Mie dellthecsobaly, cvscorplaly, and 
: y» m 
‘brachycephaly — aitogether ани 
fram the dolichocephaly, 
eephaly and brachycephaly. of тай 
skoli" With the «НІМ "ром- 


Papillault 
d'Anthropologie Criminelle, L'état ac- 


Pearson (K.) 


ІН %, 11, 1909 


auricular," and with the adult "pre 
auricular" dolichocephaly predomi- 
nates, the former being lost in the 
course of nent. The adult 
skull is produced from that of the 
child mot only through growth but 
enn by means of iramaformation. 
Os (Les) mentonniers. (Bull, Soc. 
d'Authroep. de Paris, 1908, v" Si, 1, 
645-646.) Résumés Dr Bourgerette's 
Os wirniownier: (Thése de Paris, 
1908), m study of the little bony for- 
mations appearing toward the close 
of intrauterine life between the two 
lateral parts of the lower maxillary, 
at the lower part of the symphysia, 
based nn the mandibles of 234 mib- 
jecte Their vestiges are represented 
in the adult by canalicular forma- 
tions, These bones are peculiar to 


man alone. 
(С.у Le VI* Congréa 


tnelle de cette science et les con- 
ditions de ses futurs progres. (В, 
de l'Ée. d'Anthrop. de Paria, 1900, 
xix, 28-38.) Résumés the proceedings 
(published in 1908) of the Sixth 
International Congress of Criminal 
Anthropology held at Turin in 1006. 
The practical aide of the ecience is 
being more and more emphasized, the 
elimination and cure of the anti- 
gocials, от better the formulation of 
ап effective. ^ preventive social by- 
giene." 


— Le Darwinieme et les fites com- 
Cambrid 


mémoratives de | ке. (Thid, 
z906—302.) Account of Darwin 
celebration at Cambridge, England, 
June 22-24, 1909, with text of ml 
dress of P. as representative of the 
Ecole d'Anthropologie de Paris. 
| Le cerveau de l'as- 
көніп Conny. Жы ирон А 
Ibid.. 245-262, 3 fgs. orphal 
om study. o ane the ser 
Gagny, га parietal 
occipital lobes present numerous an- 
omalies and peculiarities, the teni- 
pomi lobe being the only one at all 
normal —the external face of the 
left hemisphere seems hardly human 
in type. Cerebrally Gagny was abnor- 
mal, a fact confirmed by bis indi- 
vidual history. A note (p. ato) by 
Dr Siffre shows dental anomalies. 
md & new method of 
determining correlation between a 
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meastred character A, and a charac- | 


ter B, of which only. the percentage 
of cases wherein A exceeds (or falls 
short of) a given intensity i» Te- 
corded for cach grade of 4. (Bio- 
metrika, Cambridge, Engki, 1909. 
vn, g6-105.) Treats of relation of 
age to. anemia (not very marked in 
чуча 7-013 yrars; increases with 
im girls, decreases with boys), 
ме, a&nd capacity to pass examini- 
tions (statistics of London Univer- 

sity Matriculation show “a small 
but sensible correlation between 
youth and ahility to poss"), comeci- 
entimumness and cephalic index (cor- 
relation — zero), effret of enlarged 
lande and tonsils on the weight of 
children (association " slight but sig- 
mificant"), effect of employment of 


mothera on the height of their sone | 


(quite sensible correlation for a 
given age of child between its staf- 
ure аги} the increasing stress due to 
онаи af mother). 


— (n the inheritance of the de- 


formity net as split-[Íoot or lob- 
ster-claw, (СТП, too8, wi, 69-75, 
B pl) Based on radiographic study 
of three Individuals and ether in- 
vestigations of a family scattered 
through the agricultural district some 
distance fram London. The ahnor- 
mal вест to be twice as numerous 
as the normal No reduced fertility 
E decrease of intelligence can be 
п, and по general appearance of 
constitutions; по cousin mar- 


€ Eugenieally 
serio. 


Peet (5. 0.) Arrow heads and spear 
heads, (Amer. Antiq., Salem, Mass, 
трой, ххх, 259-266, 4 Іш.) "Treats 
briefly of material, quarries, size and 
shape of bow, use, method of making, 
types of bow and their distribution, 
shapes of arrow. etc. 
—— The natural and ihe supernat- 
ural. | (Ibid, 289-306, 5 figs} Gen- 
eral discussion of the garden, the 
енен and the ^ the world tree, 
rr ге-рочғетя, ete. 
The ашат believes that “the myth- 
ogy of the Old Testament was the 
beginning of the world's story.” and 
that “the idea of sacrifice is af the 
basta of. all bemoan worship, whether 
among the 


— The DALARNA age. 


the case is 





(Thid., 


—- Les 


Ploetz (A.) 
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toog, XXx1, Bo-g:.) General account 
of the life, times and character of 


Abraham. 
Peixoto (R) José Vicente Barbcsa 


dn Bocage: (Portmugalin, Porto, 1908, 
11, 6Br, portr.) Sketch of scientific 
activities and publications of Bar- 
bosa du Bocage (1823-1907), "the 
founder of zoology in Por b" 


---- Joaquim Filippe Nery da Encar- 


nação Delgado. (Ibid, 682, portr.) 
Sketch of scientific activities and 
publications of Gen, Nery Delgado 
(1815-1908). geologist. and. ureheolo- 
gist of note, 


Piéron (H.  L'anthropologie psycho- 


logique, son objet et e méthode. 
(R, de l'Éc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 19225, 
XIX, 113-127.) Outlines the field and 
method of peychological anthropology. 
It includes ethnic ond social pay- 
chology, criminal) ond pathological 
psychology, sexual psychology, onto- 
genetic and phylogenetie psychology 
and psychological heredity in man 
(hlometry, ete.), трн 9 af indi- 
viduals, groups, peoples, 
problémes sails de l'in- 
stinct, (Bull. Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paria, 
1908, v* &., 1х, 503-578.) ‘Treats in- 
wtinct and Ив problems (the term 
"instinct " and its definitions: cri- 
teria, delimitation; end of the Чоңтпа 
af immutability of instincts: origin 
disappearance of [natincts, wariatian 
and atavism, etc.). Instincts may 
have had a double origin -selection 
of fortuitous variations and trans- 
mission of individual adaptations, 
Lebensdaver der Eltern 
und Kindersterhlichkeit. Ein Beitrag 
rum Studism der Kornstitutioneeerer. 
bing und der mnatrlichen  Auslest 
unter den Menschen. (A, {. Russen- 
п. CGes.-Hiol., Шрек. 1909, VI, 33-43.) 
on various monographsá of 
Кап Pearson, etc, and on the 
author's materia] (5500 children 
from various German gi 
sources). Pearson's statistics indi- 
cate that " great child-mortality of a 
posterity corresponds generally to its 
higher mortality and tiee versa," 
The other statistics show that ~“ child- 
mortality in the first five years of 
life decreases regularly with. the im- 
creasing longevity of the parents.” 


Polak (C) THe Anatomie des Genus 


Colobus. (Verh. d. K. Akad. v. Wet. 
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te Amsterdam, 11 Sect, Dl. xiv, N*. 
a, 1908, x 247, 63 fga) Detailed 
study (bibliogr. 61 titles) of the an- 
atomy of the Coi Kweréza, à Tore 
ay from the forest region of 
S. W. Abyssinia, compared with the 
Semnopithecus and Hylobates The 
Colabus proves thar ле twery Hem- 
ingiy "progressive" character ie 

really such. 
Preuss (K. Т.) 

Zuckens 


Маке а. (Globus, Hrnschwg., 
19090, XCV, 245-147.) rests of the 
folk-lore of twitching of the body 
and itè membere. Shivering of the 
body (death is near according to 
Cora Indians; in Bengal, only he 
who. dors not wen at a blast 0 
wind is mear death), " letting 
bones (Moa ol Torres Ste)" band. 
feeling " (Australian. blacks), twitch- 
ing of evelida (unlucky, with ancient 
Arter, lucky with Eskimo; Pero- 
vian Indian's right eyelid twitching is 
жы omen, left had; Canarese of 5. 
dia say that right is good for men, 
hut bad for women; similar differ. 
ences as fo upper and lower eye- 
lida in various ae ра; of the globe), 
ringing in , trembling of lips, 
PERDRE. M a arm, hand, foot, eir. 
I and leit ideas here also), bit- 
pot ere їп caling, striking teeth 
oat er bathing (Bengal), түйер 
ing of breast (in mother indinates 
sickness of child), These“ 
nitions” from twitching, ete, are 
probably some of the earliest idens 
to he afterwards “worked up" һу 


Proctor (Н) The biga of the art 
of writing. (Amer, Antiq., Salem, 
Mass, roop, xxxi, 162-169.) Notes 
on ideographic and phonetic bases of 


representation,—idess, оі 
of which developed word, syllable 
. nnd letter 


stages. 

uestionnaite sur lea métia, (Bull. 
Soc. d' Anthrop. de Paria, i908, v* s. 
іх, 6ЕЗ-боз.) Text of questionnaire 
of x* uems on wir prepared by a 
standing committee of the Society, 
consisting of MM. Herve, TN 
Rivet, Ts Baudowin, Rabaud 
Schmidt, 2 


“тада. (тый, 289-292) — De- 
scribes in a girl of 32 months, aufer- 
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int from impetigo of the scalp, "A 
partial segmentation of the parietal 
into two pieces, with an intra-parietal 
fontanelle," an anomaly running 
counter to the common conception of 
the owsification of the parietal bone. 


Ranke (].) Jahresbericht des General- 


&rkretàrs pro 1907/08. (Korr.-Bl. d. 
TX Ges. f. Ànthrop.,, Brnschwg., 1908, 
XXXIX, 83-92) Contains résumés 
and critiques of numerous poblica- 
tions in archeology and prehistory 
(Forrer, Michaelis, Meyer, Schlemm, 
Obermaier), ethnology (Hagen, Koch, 
Friederici, Kahlhrugge, Hovarka and 
Kronfeld, "Bronner, Breitenstein, Pen- 
MAS Bartels, Nagel, Hopf, Guenther, 
Rasmnssen), ete. 


кей (F.) Le pied préhensile chez 


l'homme. Présentation de deux pho- 
tographies. (Bull. Soc, d. Anthrop. de 
Puris, 1909, V* &, X, 4T, 43.) Notes 
on the skill of ectromellans and the 
prehersile nature of the feet, the 
"pied pince," etc. in two cases (one 
living, one skeletal). 


—— Os pariétanx bipartite: sor un 


erane atteint de dysplasie. Оша, 
43-43.) Treate of a case of 

tite parietal bones in m кісі affected 
by fetal dysplasia, Synostnsis of 
sutures te also noted. 


von Reitrenstein (F.) Der Kausalru- 


sumimenhang zwischen Geschlechts- 
veikehr und Empfingnis in Glaube 
шні Branch der Natur- und Kultur- 
walker. (2. f, Ethnol., Berlin, 1909, 
XLI, 644-683, 6 igs.) "Treats of the 
ideas of primitive and civilized 
peoples (beliefs, customs, etc.) as to 
the causal relations between coitus 
and pregnancy: Austrahans (chur- 
inga-theory, coitus pleasure only. 
mika-operation a sort of homosexu- 
ality) ; ancient Mexicans (plant-soul, 
supernalural impregnation, ete): 
India (tree-soul, symbolic marriage, 
fixation of father); development of 
belief in impregnation (“home of 
children," relation of sou] and body, 
plants and parts of plants ая car- 
riers of impregnation, animals aa 
carriers and и the Ime of 
wind, deities, "e " chastity: nights.” fer- 
monies, shamans and magicians), 
ete.; the mythopocic effects of the 
old ideas as to coitus, impregnation, 
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fertility, ete. According to v, R, the | 


beliefs, legends and customs of all 

peoples indicate for the earliest men 

a period when the relation of coitus 

to conception was utterly unknown 

(ef. certain Australian tribes) ; then 

came m second period in which. ER 

habitation was regarded as 

(hut not the chief) of ihe тіледі: 

sites for conception, and ая before 

the aupernatura] was the most im- 
portant factor. 

Е of Committee [of Amer. An- 
гор, Assoc.] on armenian no- 
mencliture. ( тор, Lan- 

caster, Pa., r000, и. dis xi 114-119.) 

Rivet (P.) Recherches sur le prog- 

nathisme. I. Étnde théorique et cri- 
tique. Exposé d'une technique nou- 
velle pour les mesures d'angles 

(L'Anthropologie, Paris, 1500, XX, 

35-40, 175-187, to fgs.) Treats of 

e different conceptions of progna- 
ба, multiplicity of points de re- 
fére, criticiams of methods (linear, 
angular, | relations, riaso-bagal 
angle —the ideal method must Ms 
the advantages of the angular meth- 
eds and radial relations without their 
defects) and explaina the technique 
of a new wnethod,—the naslon-slyeo- 
lar-basilar. 

Rick (F.) Das Vorkommen des Pen- 
{актатита m der Alten ond Neuen 

Welt. (Globus, Broachwg., 1500, XCY, 

8-0.) Treats of the pentagram (pen- 
talpha, " Drndenfuss" — witch-cross, 
ete.) in ancient Babylonia (goes 

hack af jeast to fih century, s. c.), 

Pythagoreans 


(rignum 

Pythagoricum), Cabalista; in the cult 
of the Virgin, folk-lore, ete. Н. sees 
the pentagrammic succession in the 
койша of the day-rigns on the 

сіп calendar-stone " ; the pen- 
Қалалы occurs also om an old Indian 
кү] in the Berlin ethnological Mu- 


Ronspu-Mansia (A. . Contribtto 
allo studio della sindattilia. (R. di 
Patol. nerw, Firenre, i909, xiv, 252- 
4 fg.) Describes case of syn- 
5р ане of ¢¢ years from 
Reggio Calahria,—ectrodactyly, mega- 
MCI m microdactyly of hands, syn- 


and brachydoctyly of feet. 
Heredity and degeneracy are not 
Sartori (P.) Паз ‘Weiser im Toten- 


gebrauche. (7. d. V. f. Volksk., Ber- 
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Hn, 1908, xviii, 353-378) А тше 
documented account of the use of 
water in connection with the dead 
iun all ages and among ali peoples. 
Use of water before n (pail 
placed near; water poured on dying 
or in face, ete); washing the body 
after death (with warm water; by 
ia] persons; washing of 
portions only of body; vessels, cloths, 
ttc, med in washing corpse; disposal 
of water with which corpse has been 
washed; its medicinal and other vir- 
tuea, iti use in magic and folk-medi- 
cine; washing of bones of dead ond 
reburtal, as among certain American 
Indian tribes; throwing away of 
water in the house when death oc- 
curs, of a funeral passes; avoidance 
of passing over water in a funeral 
or when carrying à corpse: aprink- 
ling the eed ieee grave with water; 
washing, sprinkling, etc, the surviv- 
ors or relatives, and, expecially those 
concerned im the ‘burial: washing, 
ete, nat m shorter or longer time 
after the burial ; special washing, etc., 
of women, or of widows and widow- 
ers; washing of the clothes and other 
objecte belonging to the dead: wash- 


ing the house of the dead, especially 


the death-room, the place where the 
corpse rested, ete; рүн уі) of water 
for the dead in his journey to. the 
other world, ete. Many are the de- 
vices for defending the dead and de- 
fending the survivors from him con- 
oe eee eae ime of water. То 
the feeding of the dead corresponds 
y "hath af the &oul " and the thirst 
of the 


spirits. 
Schmidt (W. ) Uberdie entwickelings- 


geschichtliche Stellung der Pygmi- 
enstimme  (Korr.-BL d. D. Ges. f. 
Antbrop. Brnschwg., трой, xxxtx, 
107-108.) Rejects Schwalbe's theory 
of a pigmies as " Kiimmerformen,” 
and although limiting the pigmies to 
the curly-haired races (Weddaa, Senal, 
Toalé are only “secondary” pir. 
mies), he agrees with Kollmann in 
interpreting the most of their bodily 
Еа as " infantile characters." 
L'origine de Vidée de Dimi 
COCA mcoDOUR. Wien, 1908, 11:5 Bor- 
B36, toBr-1120; (509, 1v, 207-350, 
505-524.) These sections. ui Father 
Schmidt's monograph on eb 
of the ides of God" аге de 
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voted to the consideration of criti- | 
cisms of Lang’s theory by Howitt, 
MA ы, ХИ ы ы шо 
lọ t + 
ideas ọn г subject of " tlie supreme 
beings of the native Australians and 
questions connected therewith,” — Pre- 
animistic thevries of magic (Guyan, 
J. H. King, Marett, Hubert, Manas) 
are eZ Son Hot 
—— euentdrckie apuasprachen vun 
den.  Salomóninaelu, — Bougsinville. 
(Globus, Brnsehwg., 1999, xcv, 266- 
"un ер Gives, after the mission- 
SERA аы: 
guage of Bougainville Id., which 


years) by percussion of the vertebral 

column. The long-beight varies with 

age, stature, height of vertebral col- 
umn, transyerse and antero-posterior 
diameters of thorax, Втоса в thoracic 

index, abdominal] height, bi-Hiac di- 

ameter. Їп iníanis the lungs are 

relatively longer, in adolescents rela- 
tively shorter than at other ages. In 
youth they lengthen and so also in 
the adult, then decrease somewhat, 
to increase again in old age. In 
ailulis the average Jung-height is зо 
em, bL e, about тб. д of the atat- 
ure. In children it в йй. Ie 
woman it is about 1 cm. shorter than 
in man. 

Smiley (]. B.) The communion cerc- 
mony. (Open Conrt, Chicago, 1909, 
ХПІ, 513-525.) Compares ihe cere- 
mony of the Christian church with 
Practices among the ancient Mexi- 
cans, Australian blacks, — Chinese, 
Egyptians, Tibetans, Samozus, etc. 
According ta S., the ceremony goes 
hack tà the killing and rating of a 

“man-god" to acquire his powers. 
Sce Carus (P.). 
Smith (W. H.) The mystic number 


probably also Papuan.) 
iè alsa erroneously. called Kieta. 
Schwalbe (G.) Kohibrugge, Die mor- 
phbolegische Abstammung des Men- 
schen, (Ibid, 1908, xci, 341-346.) 
review of Dr J. . Kohi- 
bragge's recent book, Die morpholo- 
гига Abslommeng dex Menschen 


(Stuttgart, 1908).  Kohlbrugge holds Open Ch 
that the descent of the body. has RD ы Cre M em 
nothing to do with the psychical de- | Snogck Hurgronje (C.) In Memori- 


velopment of man. He favors de 
Vries's mutation-theory to a consider. 
able extent, and is жатан 
toward the eect of descent, К. 
holds. that * Tact? gre paycho- 
logically анық but yet equivalent.” 
Many alleged: physical differences 
he discount Schwalbe disagrees 
with K. on талу pointe. 


am: Michaél Jan de Gocje. (Int. 
Arch. f, Ethnogr, Leiden, 1909, XIX, 
49-54, portr.) Sketch of lile, sci- 
entific «activities, publications, s 
of M. J. de Goeje (1836-1909), eth- 
nologist and orientalist. 

Spencer (C. L.) Notes on the cross- 
bow. (Trans. Glasgow Archeol Soc., 
1008, N, S. V, 186—197, € гі.) Treats 
oÈ the crossbow, its nse in Europe, 


‘Tinlinna per il Pr delle Sei- China, method of manipulation, mis- 
enrt,. (A. p. l'ntr Firenxe, а comparison with leng-bow, 
1908, XXXVII, 335-337.) Résumés types, survival, etc. The Roman bal- 
papers rei before Anthropological- iita (апа possihly also the mame- 

Section. by iGint- Polizia) was a sort of crosa-bow. Ac- 


frida-Roggeri, G. Sergi, Loria, etc. ; 
and before fa Ne к. 
bien Section by Milani, Regália, 


Signorelli (A.) ] diametro vertebrale - 


uitezza dei palmoni (A. d. Soc. 
Rom. Ш Аттор... Roma, 1998, Rtv, 
nea Based on investig: 
height of the 1 Oe уы 

їч: ungs,” or “ verte- 

bral diameter,” tested. in the living 
(200 individuals, аЙ males 2-79 





cording to S.. the only work on the 
cross-bow, ancient of modern, is Sir 


Ralph Payne-Galwey's The Cross- 
bom: Medieval and Modera, èle. 
Stern (Cv troa: 


THe seiehneriache 
А8 Knaben vom 4. 
bis zum у. Jahre (Ztschr. f. angew. 
Psychol, Lpzg. 1909, T, 1-37, 4 
рыла pl. а ени E the 

ортеп in son 
of Professor and Mrs Stern during 
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the period from the ath to the 7th 
year. 
Stewart (C. T.) LDie Entstelumg des 


Werwolíglaubena. (Z.d. V.£. Volksk,, - 


Berlin, 1909, X1X, 30-51.) In 

brief but well-documented study, the 
author aeehz a general world-wide 
explanation for ihe belief in the 
werwolf (lycanthropy), which is 
“ most antient and belongs to primi- 
tive man." The starting-point ів 
found in the primitive custom of 
putting on the skin (clothing) of an 
animal (e. g., a wolf). This was first 
done as a protection against cold, 


ап! ла a means of obtaining food by 


enticing animals; then personal uses, 
—fobbers, spies, individuals secking 
Vengeance or power over others,— 
came Into play; after this profes- 
sonal shamans and superstitious per- 
sons invented fabulous stories, etc., 
which were transmitted as tradition 
or soge. The ides of the injurious 
nature of the werwoll S. explains 
from the fact that to the Bpies or 
food-scekers, who put on 
skins to avold discovery hy enemies, 
later fabulous accounts attributed the 
qualities the animal thry repre- 
ке and finally asserted that they 
tually assumed for a longer or a 


кое time the form of the ani- | 
mal 


proper names are 
of interest here as indicating the cor- 
relation of skill, boldness, ete, 
man and animal (Rudolf, Adolf, 
Wuüulfla,--and among primitive peo- 
Ны to very "wolf, etc, have given 


to very many auch}. cn ori- | 


Stolyhwo (К.) Zur Frage der Exis- 
tenz von Uechergangsform rwischen 
HW. primigeniue ond H. sapiens. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1968, xciv, 363-365.) 
5. replies to "ене of G 
and maintains his 
in the existence of transitional forms 
(occurring even in historical times) 
between H. primigenius and Н. 


Strata (C. H.) Atavismus des mem- 


[з | тоз (F) 
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&chlichen Оез {Arch Іі, Anm- 
throp,  BHrnscehwg. 1008, М. Р. тіп, 
146-147, 5 fg) Brief account of 
two cases, both normal children of 
normal parents, presenting ear-ata- 
vies. The first, at birth, showed 
the homan-form of the Ithecus 
саг with Spina Darmini, nd hair- 
clump on outer edge: the second, 
observed during the 7th week of life, 
presented the  Cercopithecus — type 
with more marked Spina Darwini, 
and hair-clumps. The only other case 
of externally pilose cuter ғат was 
noted by Schwalbe. Careful observa- 
tion will probably show such pilose 
ears to be much more common than 
ia now thought. 


Tandier (].) 4. Grosz (S.) Uber den 


Einiluss der Kasiration auf den Or- 
ganismus, i, Beschreibung cines 
Eunuchenskelete. (Archiv, f. Ent- 
wekigamech. d. Organ, Leipzig, 1909, 
LXXII, 35-01, 10 ра.) Describes the 
skeleton of a 28-year-old Zanzibar 
negro (eunuch) who died of tuber- 
eulosis of the lungs, etc, in. Vienna 
in February, rogoz, with antropo- 
metric mensurementa (skull anid pel- 
vis in particular), and comparisons 
with other eumuch-skeletons, The re- 
sult& confirm generally previous ob- 
servations. Some of the organi and 
parta are childlike or magnified 
childlike rather than female in type. 
Lei hominides et am- 
thropomorphides' comme constituant 
un seul ordre, (An. Soc, Cient, 
Argént, Buenos Aires i908, rrvi, 
148-155.) Discusses the classifics- 
tion of the primates, according to 
Linnaeus, Broce, Railliet, Perrier, 
Ameghing, etc., and proposes a new 
eee ar o the me a 
man e anthropo Are al 
brachio-thoracie, all the other mam- 
mals including the lawer monkeys, 
dolichothoracic), This makes one 
class of the Hominidae ani Anthro- 
pomorphidae, and another of the 
ы ны T c. 
obn Cunmning- 
ham. (Man, Lond. 1909, 1x, 97-99, 
portr) Sketch of lfe and scientific 
activities of Prof. D. J. Cunningham 
(1840-1909), anatomist and anthro- 
pologist, author of studies on the 
lumbar curve in man and apes; Cor- 
nelins Magrath, the Irish кыа brain 


T 


and head of the microcephalie idiot ; 
righthundedness and leftbrainedness ; 


evolution of the graduation cere- | 


mony: the stomach in man anl- the 


th i the А lian 
үй ра apes; t ustra 
Thulié XH) Phénomenes mystiques 


dana l'ordre affectif des théologiens. 


(R. de "Ec. d'Anthrop, de Paris, 1908, 
XVIII, 329-348.) Treata of precocity 
‘of emotion, Jove, ete, in saints and 
religious: persoms of note, marriage 
to the church, to Jesus, PN m 
particularly ` ne of Siena, 51. 
Theresa, St. Francis of Sales, ete. 
4 ee et in detail in 
“в ИП Paris, 1 

Тотгет (А. М.) The Putian ear): 

Ab (Amer. лабара кесене 
фе, N. A, Xi, 285—288, рогіт, 
vari (G.) L'accroissement песна! 
Ter pondéral ch 

Mia, (Hull, &oc, d'Anthrop. 
de Paris, too, w" 5. Hn 283-280. ) 
, aon Measurements of the height 
d weight of q40 (boys 220, girls 
220) infants, from birth to го days 
old, in the Maternité de l'Hótel-Dicu, 
the (Clinique Tainier, the Hospice 
dépoaitaire des enfants-Assistés, and 
the Héótel-Dieu annexe, in Paris. 
According to the results the growth 
of stature and the grawth of PEE 
have their own independent individu- 
alities even in pathological condi- 
Чопа, The osseous system ар- 
proaches the nervorm system which is 
normally anticipatory zs to growth 
over almost all the other organs. 

von den Vellen (F.} лей 
A (A. f. Rassen- ц. Set. 

= rz 1900, WI, 140-1506 

Based оп study of some 1400 a 
tisge: (3% childiesa; 2.9% no chil- 


dren attain marriage), Extinction. 


once begun seems to be progressive. 
Verwüorn (M) E Ein ebjektives Kri- 
terinm für die Heurteilung der Manu- 
Ísnktnatur geschlagener Feuersteine. 
GL E Ethnol, Berlin, tgofi, хі, 548 
stot 2 te Gives result of exami- 


Таа Puy de Boudien (eo da 
nit) with. respect to the rule of one- 
ng. Paleolithic 
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worked flinti show generally a рег- 
centage of os following the rule, ex- 
eeptionsa 5%. 

Vierkandt (A.) Zur Reform der 
vólkerkundlichem Anssenarbeit. (Glao- 
bus Ernschwg., roof, xcrv, 79-82.) 
Disctases the reform of ethnological 
field-work, need of closer touch with 
theory and museum and home work, 
ete. What is needed is fixed organi- 
zation, lengthy sojourm of travelers 
and investigators in the regions to be 
studied, increase in the numbers of 
students, keeping of diuries and other 
detailed records (ao that variation in 
phenomena may be noted), more sys- 
tem and accuracy im the publication 
and use of observations, material, etc. 
Folk-lore, too, needs similar atten- 
tion, V. illustrates the needs dis- 
cussed from researches relating to 
the origin of the domestication of 
animals, agriculture, work (properly 
зо called), drawing and primitive art, 
нора family life, secret languages, 


Virchow (H.) Stand der Rudolf Vir- 
cehow-Stiftung für as Jahr 1908. (Z. 
f£. EthnoL, Berlin, 1908, xt, gys- 
078.) Account of the activities of 
the Virchow Foundation for тоо: 
Reproduction of Mansfeld's photo- 
graphs of scenes (illustrating cus- 
toma, ete) of life among the Ca- 
meroon tribea; exeavations їп the 
Einhorn cave (analysis of earths); 
copies of Bushman paintings: exea- 
хайопк оп Мопаһкїт Frobenins's ex- 
pedition to W- Africa (large num- 
bers af photographs, drawings, eth- 
To mpecimemns, efc); excava 
tions at Ehringsdorí; Weissenberg'a 
mvestigations of the physical charac- 
tera (dolichocephaly thought to mark 
the old Hebrews; Jost on the way to 

Europe): list of grants, 

Vogt (H.) Neuere Ergebnisse der 
Hirnanatomie uni deren Beziebung zo 
allgemeinen Fragen. (Korr.-BL d. D. 
Ger f. Anthrop, Brmehwg, 1008. 
XXXIX, 132-134.) Discusses recent 
studies in brain-anatomy, those of 
Brodmann in particular, whose im- 
vestigations of anthropoids and man 
showed, e. g., that with respect to the 

Area striata, racial differences ex- 

isted, " the Javanese being here mid- 

way between the higher apes and 
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Баш e all portions of the cortex 


same atruectutre. 

Wan o. 1. КН.) The classification of 
religions,  (Momist, Chicago, 1909, 
XIX, 9§-135.) Concluding section. 
Treats of classifications based upon 
geographical distribution and sta- 
tiitics (recent estimates), on phi- 
loscphies of religion (Pfieiderer), on 
racia! relationship (according to lin- 
guistic affinity, ete.), Dr W. himself 
gives (pp. 131-133) "a tentative eth- 
nographico-bis n of 
the human races to facilitate the 
study of religions (in $ divisiona)," 
which can hardly be approved. 

Weinberg (W.) Zur Bedeutung der 
Mehrlingsgelurieri für die Frage der 
Bestimmung des Geschlechts, (А, f. 
Rassen- uw. Ges,-Biol., Lozg., 1909, v1, 
18-42.)  Diszensses the statistics of 


oral births in Saxony in relation to | у 
р! Unreinlichkeit und 


вех of children in order of birth and 
calla attention to certain contradic- 
tory, phenomena, 

Не Anlage zur Mehrlingsge- 
burt beim Menschen und ilire Verer- 
bung. (Ibid, 322-339.) First moc- 
tion of discussion of the tendency 
toward plural births in man and its 


inheritance. Individual differences 
are apecially considered. 
Weiss (L) und ч. Schwarz (М.) 


Strichprobe zur Erkennung vorge- 
schichtlicher Bronren E Kupíer- 
Egegenstünde. (Korr.-Bl d. D. Сы. f 
Anthrop, Ernschwg., 100), ХІ, 11- 
12.) Note on n test for prehistoric 
bronze and copper objects==by 
scratching and comparing with ob- 
fects known lò contain à certain per- 
сети, of tn The comparison of the 
colors will then disclose real prehis- 
toric bronze and copper. 

Weissenberg (5.) Das Wachstum des 
Menschen nach Alter, Geschlecht und 
Жане. (Giobus, Brnachwg., 1008, 
xciv, ro1—109, 4 fg.) Discusses the 


tables), with reference to the mony 
investigations of the last 30 years. 
Dr W. concludes that the 6 following 
general periods of development in 
stature may be recognized: :, Period 
of excessive growth op to or 6th 
year, the years from 3 to 
characterized by slower 


Slow increase in height until by the 
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Wetzel ( 


теше (К) 
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10-121h year, three-fourths of the 
defnite height is reached. 3, Im- 
creased rate of growth lasting till 17- 
rath year. 4, Only moderate growth, 
lasting to the 25th year, 5, Period 
of adult manhood lasting to about the 
goth year with stature constant. 6, 


Old age with diminished stature. The 


increased оне ià à direct conse- 
quence the — maturing-pracess, 
which oodd with males a few years 
later than with females, The period 
of increased growth (or puberty- 
period) is of great importance be- 
couse before it comes neither the 
peculiarities and qualities of race, 
nor those of sex or of the individual 
clearly appear, such. differentiation 
becaming complete only after it, En- 
vironmenial [nfuenees also are most 
powerful during this period, 
estermarck (Е.) Reinlichkeit, 
und ése. {Гы 
1908, xctii, 109-1 13.) Reprinted 
from the German translation of Vol, 
Tf: of Westermarck's Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas (Lon- 


i С.) oe einfache Messvor- 
richtung zur Winkelmessung an Wir- 
bein. (Korr-Bl iL IX Ges f. An- 
throp, Brnschwg. 1909, XL, 14-17, 5 
fg&) Describes a simple apparatus, 
constructed by the author, for meas- 

uring angles of the human vertebrae. 
Gründung dea Vereins 
für Völkerkunde in Leipzig. (Z. I. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1908, xr, Барс 
Brief account of the founding of th 
Leiprig Ethnolagical Society, ТИШЕ 
a revivefying, and extension of the 
gen Th fir Vilkerkunde co Leip- 

The first genera] session was 
held on April 14, 1008. 


Whitley (D. G.) The high intellectual 


character of primeval man. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., D. C, roop, VIIL, 39-55. 
e Wie и иран 
peoples as the Aus ne- 
Rians, Minkopis, ete, language (uses 
Hale's article to prove that “many of 
E жаятын с сағада 





сешогз ту; сеа arguments of Wal- 
lace, Hugh Miller, the character of 
glacial man jin Europe (clothing, 
weapons, defense against the animal 
world) and of savage man elsewhere, 
to support the view that the ancestors 
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of modern savages were once in a far 
higher state of culture. 

Woods (Е. А.) Recent studies im bu- 
man heredity, (Amer. Naturalist, 
ідо? 685—693.) (Critical résumés of 

Dr V. Galippe's L'hérédid der atig- 
mates de dégénérascence et les famil- 
Jes soupercines (Paris, 1905), the re- 
cent Eugenics Laboratery Memoirs 
by Schuster and Elderton, Heron, 
the Drapers’ Company Research 
Studies in National Degeneration, by 

| W. regards Galippe's 


tween the two unfriendly schools, 
Mendelian and the Biometrical.” 


sick 
who cam not die, or hope death it 
is desired to hasten. 

EUROPE 


Abt (A. Vou den Himmelabricien. 
(Hess, BL f. Volkak., 


component parts, The Holstein type 

of "letter from heaven" goes back 

to one іы A. D.; the Gredoria 
much older. 


type is 
Alsberg uu! Neu 
Menschenres 


aufgefundene fossile | 
te und I а = 
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of the race: The Homo mouilerien- 
ss of the Dordogne, thought by 
Klatsch to be ancient diluvial and 
related closely to the Neanderthal 
type; the skeleton of La Me 
&áux-Saints found in cave in the de 
partment of Corréze,—in m side wat. 
ley of the Dordogne, also Neander- 
thaloid, perhaps later than the Mou- 
sateriun manu; the Homo heidelber- 
gentis,—the associated remains seem 
to indicate a much earlier date than 
that of the Neanderthal race, The 
Heidelberg jaw favora the opinion of 
those whp, like Klagtech, and, moat 
recently Bonarelli, recognize several 
groups of primates (gorilla, chim- 
panzee, Hominidas, gibbon, orang), 
whose common ancestor lived in the 
). The Pithecanthropus, the 
man of Heidelberg, and the Neander- 
thal man are all in the human line, 
which has been unconnected with 
the others since the Miocene.. 


| Andree (R) St Georg und die Pari. 


hen. (Ibid, 1908, гш, 241.) Note 
оп article by J. G. Frazer in the 
Rev. d. Etudes Eihnogr, «ei Sociol. 
(Paris) for 1908, A. points out, in 
addition to F. that St. George is 
honored in Ge (here too in 
tonnection with cattle; at Ertingen in 
Swabia on April zr occurs the 
E Jórgenritt," when often tooo horses 


Les mégalithes de [a 
Vienne. (Bull Sae. d'Anthrop. de 
Paria, 1909, V* &, x, 45-48, s fgt.) 
Treats (with — of the distribu- 
tion of me in the arrondizse- 
ments of Civray, Loudun, Mont- 
morillon, Poitiers, Chátellerault, etc. 
sig EIU Ts mortier Toman sr- 
е er dars l'église de Vil- 
lardonnel (Bull Soc: Archéol du 
Midi, Toulouse, roof, М. 8., по, 38, 
234-136, 2 fgs.) in com- 
parison with a айй object Ae 
Tonlouse, a Roman mortar serving 
a holy-water vessel in the pita of 


Villardonnel (Aude 
Baldacci н 


(A.) Die Slawen von Molise. 
(Globus, Brnschwg, 1508, XCIII, 44— 
49, 53-54, 6 fgs., map.) Treats of 
the Slav colonists of the communes 
of Acquaviva Collectoce, S. Felice 
Slavo, and Montemitro in the Molise 
district of S. E. Ttaly, between the 
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tiveras Trigno and Biferno, their his- 
когу, еіс. “These Slava peak a Ser- 
vian-Croatian dialect, m which there 
are many deformed Slavonic words 
and a considerable Italian element 
(the women speak Slav only, as a 
rule, and up to 15 years ago the men 
knew little or no Italian), Customs, 


taramielia, — Blood-re- 
venge із unknown of forgotten. 
Several festivals (e. g, the national 
feast of S. Blasius) are stil] kept up. 
The region has many place-names 
of Slavonic origin. Тһе Slavs of 
Acquaviva Collacroce, ete, go back to 
the beginning of the 16th century. 
Nicola Neri, one of the martyrs 
for Italian liberty in 1799, was à 
Slay from Acquaviva. 

Bartolomáus (R.). Das polnische Orig- 


inal des Volksliedes An der Weichsel | 


gegen Osten. (А. d Va L Volksk., 
Berlin, троў, хіх, 1909, 314-316.) 
Cites, with literal. German version, 
the Polish ^ of “The Uhlan and 
the Maiden," a folk-song relating to 
ihe war of iar Also the text of 
"An def Weichsel gegen Osten," a 


popular soldier's song in Germany | 


and Bohemia, to which В. assigns a 
Polish origin (viz. the song here 
cited), in opposition to Bruinier 
(Das dewtsche Polksited, 1908), who 
traces it back to the German “ Elisa- 


bethsage." 
Baudouin (M.) ftude d'un crane pré- 
historique — à triple 
exécutée aur le vivant. (Bull 


d'Anthrop. de Paris, V" в. tx, s 
Detailed descrip- 


436-450, 2 fga) 

tion with measurements of m young 
adult female dolichocephalic and 
platycephalic skull, probably meo- 
Ше fron Loses: exhibiting three 
small esie moriem trepanations (an- 
terior left parietal, anterior right 
parietal, posterior right parietal), 
possibiy for ritual-therapeutic pur- 


poses. 
— La grotte de Jammes à Martie 


(Aveyron). Etude  anthropologique 
et anatomo-pathol des osse- 
ments t (Ibid., 746-784, 5-3 


ше) тэн of topography, nature 
of boman bones 


+з of > individuals, including 


Beddoe 
Scottish ethnology. 


үче шу 
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ont complete skull). The human re- 
mains were probably carried into the 
cave by flood. The pathological le 
sions suggest the Middle Ages as the 

to which they belong. The 
*Тойойайа deformation™ scema to 
occur in some of the 


Bechtel (F.) Ueber einige thessalische 


Namen. (Nachr. v. d Kgl Ges d 
Wiss, zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. KL 
1908, 571-580.) Brief etymological 
and historical notes оп some 40 
ue from Thessalian inscriptions 

Beck (P) Volkegericht im Montavon. 
(2. d. V. Ё Volksk., Berlin, 1909, 
хіх, 95.) Note on the folk-justice of 
the exclusive people of Maontavon. 
Foreigners who courted native maid- 
ens were tied to a small cart and 
placed in the Alfenz, a mountain- 
stream running into the ШІ, and left 
there. If the Alfenz rose high over 
night the victim waa drowned; if 
no one passed by acon, he starved to 
death, А law-cuse involving this cus- 
tam is on record soon after 1805 
when the Vorarlberg, previously Ans- 
trian, became Havarian. 


—— Zwei Satiren in Gebetsform auf 


Тәкбір пай Ludwig XIV. (Ibid, 
186-1895.) German texts of Das 
Fater Ummer vor. den Erz-Nebell 
Techely and Ets offen Schuld des 
ae im Frankreich. See Mchring 
( | 


(T.) <A last contribution to 
(]. R. Anthrop. 
lust, Lond, 1908, xxxvilt, 212-20, 

) Critique of the paper of Mr 
John Gray on the pigmentation sur- 
wey of Scotland and “map to illus- 
trate the tables into which I have 
boiled down those of Messrs. Gray 


and Tocher.” Пт В. thinks that, 
with respect to the index of nigres- 
сепсе, " 


and historical causes 

will account for most of eke ‘phe: phe- 
nomena (among which is the fact 
that most of the fairest districts lie 
well towards the south), while urban 
selection may be appealed to for an 

on of the rest." Climatic 
influences are "indistinct" 


Bellucei (G.) Accette di selee levigate 


in [talia e questioni relative. (А. р. 
l'Antrop, Firenze, 908, хххуіп, 
255-273. t pL) Describes and Äg- 
ures 7 polished axes of stone (in 
the author's private collection) from 


: 


{ Italy, proving (сап- 


| period. 

Beltz (R) Das neolithische Grabfeld 
von Ostdorf hei Schwerin, (A. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwy,, 1909, 9, т. үп, 
168-105, 2 рі, 15 fen.) Treats 
briehy of 24 graves in neolithic cem- 
etery at Ostdorf and the objects 
found — therein,—humzms — skeletons, 
Hint and other etone implements, 
awla and other objects of bone and 
ра omamenta of horn, pierced 


teeth of animals, pearl bead (in form 


of a dowble axe), bones of animals, 
pottery, etc. These finds belong to the 
West Baltic ионы аде of ps 
great megalithic graves of 
third oer age pee See Schliz, 
Berkusky ) e Lage der rus- 
@iechen “ Fremdvilker," (Globus, 
Brnschwg. 1509, Xcv, 165-171, 186- 
їйї.) Treats of the vital 
material conditions, morals, 
lectual culture, ete., of the d repa 
peoples,” wha ‘number 25407 n bod 
17:58% of the population of th 
Булы outside of Fit 


merous; next come the Upgrians and 

Finns (3,502,147), the Asiatic Indo- 
(2,002,736) and the Cart- 

жабайы of the Caucasus (1,322,535). 

There are still 3.978 Kamchadales ; 

and the Eskimo and 

N. E Siberian coast mumber respec- 
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Billson (C. J) The “Jass” 


Blimmi (EE) 


and Aleuts of the 
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women better off). 
зеен have ip wen their 
work among many of these 
and their Christianity is а 
akin over old heathenism, to which 
not a few still cling altogether. But 
the Kasan-Tatars count fewer illiter- 
ates than their Russian neighbors, 
Russian culture is still young and the 
Russian — himself — half. с, ш 
progress is necessarily slow, 


ally low and moral conditions bad 
(Turkoman 


Berrenberger (А.у) Vorgeschichtlich 


GL CE Ethnol., Berlin, 
1908, ZL, 760-771, 21 fgs.) Notes on 
ancient Carthaginian clay + 
with eyc-ornaments; flint sword- 
blades of daggera nicked at the haft, 
from various parts of prehistoric 
Europe; bronze-objeets from Spain 
resembling) the stone idols and fe- 
male terra-cotta figurines from 
Mycense, efc.; copper axes, etc. 
from Spain (chemical analyses): 
an slate (ormimented) amuleta, 


at Thun. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond, 1909, XIX, 438- 
440, T pL) Treats of the "Iass" or 
“Jester.” а sort of “Whipping 
Tom," in connection with the an- 
nual shooting feast in October at 


Switzerland. 

Zur Ballade vom 
Ritter Ewald. (Z7. d, V. £. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1508, xvi, 431-433.) Сиез 
versions (a Transylvanian of 1862 
Bas Kronstadt; a Moravian. from 
Neustift; an Upper Austrian of 1870 
from Leonfelder} of the ballad of 

" Ritter Ewald," 


Body (A) L'art de lincrustation à 


Spa. (B. de l'Inst. Arch, Liégeoin, 
1907, XXxVii, 287-2094, з р.) De- 
a bellows, powder-box, clothes- 
brush, емир д the art of in- 
crustation, formerly practised at Spa. 
It came to Europe, apparently in the 
wake of the returning Crusaders, 
with other Oriental influences. 


Bolling (G. M.) А visit to the Forum 


Romanum, (Cath. Univ. Bull, 
Wash. 1909, xv, 811-434.) Treats 
ef discoveries since 


House of vestal virgins, Heroon of 
Maxentites, Templum Pacis, Church 
of 55. Cosmas and | Lacus 
Flare Gy Oratory af the Forty Mar- 
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Boite (J.) Bilder 


Jahrhunderte: (Z. d. V: L Volkie, 


Berlin, грод, хіх, 51-82, 6 figs.) 
Continustion of study of picture fiy- 


leaves, etc, of the a6th and syth | 
centuries, the verses and songs ac- 
the | 


companving ete. 
"'[he Wooer's basket” (“Кез bas- 
ket full of. Venus-children "), " The 
lover on the fool's rope," Bigorne 
and Chicheface in Holland and Ger- 
many, the ffaharsi (born-bearer, 
cuckoo, еге,), and Jfahareiier and 
Hennereiicrin, etc. These deal with 
bachelors, cuckolds, ete. 


--- Meurre Arbeiten Über das demt- 
{ibid p: | 
Brief reviews and critiques of. re- | 


sche Volkslied 


cent literature (chiefly 1907-1908) 
on the German folksong, Among 
the most important works are Bóck- 
tl'e Des deutsche Volkslied. (Mar- 
burg, 1:968), Wiehrhan's Kimderlied 
und Ainderspiel (Leipzig, 1908), 
Sehell's Das deutsche Folksited 
(Leipzig, 1908), ПЫ поа 
(Leipzig, 1908), Rieser's Dex Anoben 
H'utderhorn und. reine Quellen ( Dort- 
mund, roo7z), Hartmann's Historische 
Volkslieder (Munchen, 1907), Blüm- 
ml'a Sehamperlieder (Wien, 1008), 
.Wossidlo's Mecklenburgische Kinder- 
Tearfung and Ainderzucht (Wismar, 
1906), Thuoren’s  Folhesamgem paa 
Parroermr (Kobenhayn, 1908), ete. 
The periodical literature is also dis- 
eussed. 


—— Weitere Pred igtparodien. ‘Tbeid, 


in German and notes their relations 

іш Afürrhem and folklore. іп this 

connection Tebras Studien fiber den 

komischen Eincelvortrag (Diss. Mar- 

€ = (С), is of interest, бес 
ler ГА 


—— Ein Reimgesprich rwisehen Prinz 


Eugen und Villeroi, rroz (Ibid, 190- 
t94): Text partly in “broken Ger- 
man," of a dialogue between Prince 
Eugene and the Duke of Villeroi 
See also pp. 188-190. 


des Petrus. (Ibid, 314.) Résumés 
from Brenner's Resuch bei den Kan- 
nibalen Sumatra's (1854), = Batak 

parallel for the tale of the 
а of bad women. 


—— Der Nimshaum zu Benevent | 


— Zur 


— Heinrich | 
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(Ibid, 312-314.) Bibliographical 
notes on the famous " Nut-tree of 
Beneventum " and the legend con- 
nected with it, known to the Grimms. 
This tree i» mentioned as early as 
1821 а a eat of the witches’ dances 
and mectings. In 1633 Piperno, a 
Beneventan physician, published а 
monograph, Dv ace maga Benive- 
tana. 
Sage vom Traum vom 

Schatze auf der Brücke. (Ibid; Mio 
298) B points out that “the tale 
of the dream of treasure on the 
bridge," as Grimm showed in 1860, 
із widespread in Germany and else- 
where, the oldest German version 
s from the rath century, its 

„бо the tath, a Lower 
Rhenish version of Mainet (soon 
after 1300), beginning with a cog- 
nate tale. Other celebrated bridges 
are the Regensburg, Kampen, Libeck, 
Bremen and more than a score of 
others from Amsterdam to Palermo, 
According to B., the tale in the 
Afuinet (French-Lower Khenish) 1 
based on an Oriental story ee 
to Europe in the time of the Cru- 
sade& See Lohmeyer (K.) 


— Ein Laobspruch auf die deutschen 


їйє aus dem 15. Jahrhundert. 
(ТЫЧ, 4300-3904.) Cites from Mss. 
in the Hamburg Public Library and 
Numberg National Museum the teat 
of a 15th century panegyric of Ger- 
шап cities. Munich is praised for 
wing not berr: The old German 
drink mei (mead) is highly praised. 
hichte 


---- Zengnisse zur Ges "m. 


serer Kinderspiele. (Ibid, 381—414, 
t fg.) Cites mention of children's 
games, rtc, by 45 authorities, from 
Meister Ingold in 1432 A, D. to Goe- 
һе mother in :786,—also r0 cita- 
tions for card-games of adult At 
рр. 412—414 is an alphabetical Hat 
(ABC-ZwÜülfte) of the plays and 


— Die Herkunít einer deutschen 


Volksweise, (Ibid, 415-421.) Treats 
of a French dance-tune of the r7th 
century which has given rise to sev- 
eral German folk-songs. 


schweirerische 
(Sehw. Arch. f. 
Volksk., Basel, 1909, XItt, 151—178.) 
Brief account of the Swiss folk-tale 
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cattle, goats, ett. in red and block: 
the frescos in open air of Cogul, 


province of Lerida, Catalonia (Iunt- 
img scenes,—men, deer, bison, half- 


collections of H. Runge (d. 3886) 
and the German text» of 18° tales 
from his Ms now in the Mirkisches | 
beginning of a work on (he Sagen 
der Schweiz, entered upon in i850- 
Mss. The tales relate to dragons, | 
snakes, witches, dream of treasure 
on the bridge, “white woman,” 
Bonnier (C) Les romanichels à la 
Liverpool, spo, к, 5. 4, 270-272: 












clat women dancing around naked 
man, ttc.) The style of the animal 
frescos of Cogul ard Calapatà is that 
of the French quaternary drawing 
and not more recent. The hunting- 
scenes of Cogul are the first of their 
kind. The dress of the women in the 
-scene sumrests ropprochemeni 
with Crete, These rock-pictures dif- 
fer altogether from the ceramic art 
of the ancient Iberians. 

Brewer (W.) Etymology of Greek 
mythological terms. (Open Court, 
Chicago, 1908, xxr, 4Bo—484.) The 
Egyptian etymologies of Psyche 
(Sanch), Heracles (Heru-Akel), Prò- 
metheus (Pe-Rom-Theos), Phochus, 
Neptune, Hades; Demeter, Aphro- 
dite, etc, represent a point of view 
in which the author should be alone. 
This sort oi etymologizing belongs 
to a fossil period, unless a joke. 

— Names of deity. (ТЫМ, tooo, 
XXHT, i15-:23.) Reply (40 article of 
C A. B 


of M. F. David, . 

Bomon (Mrs JC) Sicily, the barrio- 
field of nationa and of mature, (Nat, 
Geogr, Mag. Wash., too9, xx, 97- 
5B, r2 pl, 1 fg) Treats of ancient 
temples at Girgenti, the priton- 
parria x Syracuse, the temples of 


оттп), cana 
Roma 


types, ete. rowne in a previous ise, 

Boule (M.) Skelett-fund von Chapelle- Thr atthor maintains, with Herodi- 
aux-Saints, Соттёте. (Z. f£. Ethnol, tus, that "the divine names weed hy 
Berlin, 1908, xL, pfr.) Brief note. the Greeks were nearly all derived 
See Cnpitan (L.). from those of the Egyptians,” 


Brandsch (G.) Die siebentürgischen 
Melodien sur Ballade von der Nonne. 
(7. И. V. f. Volksk, Berlin, 1909, 
ХІХ, 194-197.) Cites M сов ricus р 
parts of Transylvania 1 mic of 
the “Ballad of the Nun.” See alsa 


Broomall (H. L} Phonetic character 
istics of the English verb, (Proc. 
Delaware Co, Inst. Scl, Media, Pa. 
171008-0, TV, 23-39.) Argues thar 
“there must be something about Ёла! 
accent ond sonancy that says ' verb" 
te the English linguistic sense," and 
that "there must he some analogy 
between the action of m werb іп the 
sentence, as apprehended mentally, 

| and these phonetic peculiarities" 

| —— Vocal imitation of motion and 
mass. (Thid,, 85-102.) Cites nue 
merous English words to show that 
"at least part of their significance is 
duc to asecciation of their vocal 
sounds with motion бг mass, aa well 
ая the sounds of the actions and 
objects mamed.” These things sre 
all forme of gesture. | 

Brückner (A) NMeuete Arbeiten zur 
slawischen Volkskunde. T. Polnisch 
und Bübhmisch. (Z, d. V. f Volkak., 


Berlin, 1509, xrX, 208-119.) Brief 
reviewa and critiques of recent 
1907-1508) literature on 
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Polish and Bohemian folk-lare, books, 
periodical articles, etc. | 

Bruhns (B) Geographische Studien 
über die Wialdfhufensiedelungen in 
Sachsen, (Globus, Brnschwg., 1909, 
XCY, 157—220, 220—235. map.) Treats 
of the distribution, history, etc, of 
the colonies settled after the Wald- 
hufe scheme in Saxony,—the immi- 
eration occurred notably In the 12— 
t3th centuries. 

Brunner (K.) Die Kénigliche Samm- 
lung für deutsche Volkskunde auf 
der Internationalen Ausstellung für 
Volkskunst, Berlin 1909, (Z. d. V. f. 
Volksk,, Berlin, 1909, XIX, 291-286, 
т fg.) Describes the collection in 
the “ Kammerwagen"™ at the [nter- 
national Fofk-Art Exhibition, held 
in Berlin in Jantary and February, 
гроф. This “ folk-carringe,” artis- 


tically decorated household farni- 


tare, articles of domestic manufac- 
ture, implementa ond instruments, 
omaments, tic, are all illustrative of 
German folk-art. 


—— Ein Holskalender aus Ffranten. 


(Ibid, 249-261, 7 fg») Treats in 
detail of a Ашы бе calendar (now in 
the Royal Collection for German 
Folk-Lore, Bertin), with the name 


of its first possessor, Georg Reychart | 


von Píranten, cut upon it.—probably 
from Pfronten in Bavaria. Tt con- 
fists of у marrow wooden tablets, 
constituting “a continuous Julian 
calendar.” with indication of the 
fixed Christian festivals, ete, by 
means of German words, figures, 
symbols, and the Hike, This calendar 
cannot be earlier than 1690 (from 
internal evidence) and is A ad 
not mere than a cemtu 
—— Bericht über die ланаца 
der Königlichen Sammlime fir dest- 
sebe Volkskunde in Berlin, Kloster- 
sirasse 16, {т ]аһге їроў. (Ibid. s41- 
263.) Describes the new installation 
of Royal Folk-lore Collection in 
Ei Nines be eee 
n room, t | 
rooms — E room (with 
wood-ca RES). Swiss room, 
Bavarian old lower 


Bavarian der Aostrian furniture, | 
eld Gothic furniture from Tirol, col. | 


lectinns illustrating comparative art, 
folk-architecture, folk-costume and 
ornaments, pottery, Christmas crib, 
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votive offerings (inching a boat- 


Buchner (М.) Das Hegenachiotitn 
der Acgineten. (2. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 
1908, хі, 845-856, 14 fg&) Dis 
раан the archers [and the attitude, 

, in how-shooting) in the Eginese 
nas of the Salanmis age, now in the 

Munich Glyptothek. The arrow-re- 

lease seems halfway between the 

primary and the Mongolian of Moree. 

The stretching of the bow is. com- 

pared with Turkish, Chinese, etc, 

The Chinese bow hy way of the Scy- 

thian once i the Greek, Тһе 5су- 

thians and the Tatare connect the 

West and the East. 

Bulgaria, the peasant state, (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag, Wash, 1908, xix, 760- 
773, 5 fge. 8 рі.) Based chiefly "n 
Bourchier, F. Moore and Н. Ге 
Windt The illustrations treat of 
peasant types, village scenes, funeral, 
kolo (national dance), ete. 

Bullen (R. AJ Polished stone im- 
plements from Harlyn Bay. (Man, 
Lond., 1908, vii, 74-79. a figs.) De 
scribes a stone amulet ami m slate 
needle froma prehistoric (late Cel. 
не) burial-ground. The material of 
the needle is forcign to the Trevose 

|  dintrict. 

Biinker (J. R.) Dorfluren und Bauern- 
hiuser im Lungau (Herzogtum Salz- 
burg). I. Teil (Мін, 4. Атиһгор, 
Ges. in Wien, 1909, XXXIX, 66-265, 
4 igs, 4 maps.) First section treat- 


| Fanningberg, Hof 

nach bei E gcteindorf, | | 

pisces partly о vonic, partiy of 
nan origin. 

—— Westungaricche Vorballenhinser, 
(Stzgb. d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 
1907-1908, 3-8, § fg.) Treats of the 
West-Hungarian “Vorhaltenhaus,” 
particularly in Moürbisch, Odenburg, 
dio) cat dd which have әтірін houses 
of the character of Meringer's “ Мін- 

eniturhaus." 


Busse (H.) Ein Hügelgrab bei Diens- 
nr Me RUP DEN 


(remaina of 17 clay vessels, 
ingly ornamented, evidences per 
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burial, ¢tc.). These mound-graves are 
assigned to the period ta-tath сеп- 
tury B.C, with indication of “ Thra- 
cian ™ риа influence, 


— Das Graberfeld auf dem Kes- 


selherg bei Biesenthal, Kreis Ober- 

Barnim. (Ibil, 1008, xt, 826—830, 

te fga.) Brief account of the finds 

in 11 graves in a pow discovered 
ial-place, 


on-ürma. 
(G) Contribution à la 
анара des Étrusques — (L'An- 
thropolegie, Paris, 1000, XX, 329- 
352, 12 ев) Gives resulta of study 
of 16 erania (10 male, 6 female) 
from the necropolis of Corneto-Tar- 
quinia, on the border of ancient 
Etruria, near. Cività-Vecchia, now in 
the Paris Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The average cranial capacity 
it for males 1635, females tayo: 
eephalic index 78.69 and 7640. The 
Etruscans do not seem to have pos- 
actsed " жан tnity, Lut present a 


decided Roman element. 
Capitan LO Breul (H.), Bourrinet 
(P.) et Peyrony (D.) Observations 
gur un biton de commandement nrné 
de figures animales et de personnages 
semihumsins (ИН. de lÉc. d'An- 
гор. de Paris, 1909, XIX, 62-75, т 
pl, rz fgs.) Treats of the remarkable 
blion de commandement 
by M. Bourrinet at the Mége *" shel- 
ге ar Aa ey ) in Au- 
! gust, 1908. ' deer-h 
sculptures of a deer-bead, 





aros, or the likè”; or pos- 
| "masks" (the horn seems to 
he that of the chamois})—the author 


cites in comparison Bushman paint- | 
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discovered | 


ГН: 8., 11, 1909 


Чоп іп L’Anthropologia (1908) on 
the human skeletun of the Mousterian 
age discovered in August, r908, at 
the little cavern of La Chapelle-aux- 
Saints —üf Neanderthal-Spy type, 
normal during this period over a 
considerable part of Europe. Also 
résumés the data in Ù, Schocten- 
auck's Dey Unierkiefer des Homo 
Heideibergensis (Leipzig, 1908) con- 
cerning the biman jaw from the 
Mauer quarry, which is thought to 
represent “moan E а point close to 
the separation of the Hominide and 
the anthropoids." The name " Heidel- 
berg man" has been assigned ta this 
man belonging to the close of the 
кисе or to the beginning of the 


Cartons (F.) © Povelro: estudio an- 


thropologica dos pescadores do 
Povoa de Varzim. (Portugalia, 
Porto, 1908, n, $17-539, 27 Газ.) 
Anthropological study, giving sver- 
age measurements (head, stature) af 
150 males and 65 females, oí the 
Poveiros or fishermen of the region 
af Povoa de Varzim, Portugal, The 
cephalic index varices in men from 
7o to 63.4, with an average of 77.5; 
in women from 72 to $3.9, average 
77.5. The average stature for men 
is 1,648 mu, women 1,547 mm. 

Pe duos а гашен of 
m: neoli types (dolichocephalie 

d brachyeephalic). with later ad- 
Гы of Semitic and Nordic. 


Carey (E. H.) The fifth of November 


and Guy Fawkes, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1908, XIX, 104-105, 1 pl.) Notes on 
dn 


ished by the Roya 


Carter (1.) Katchuk ‘Ayia Sofia and 


San Vitale. (Rec, of Past, Wask., 
1909, Vill, 179-183, 3 igs) Com- 
pares the “ Little Sophia" (Church 
of SS. Sergius and Bacchus) in Con- 
stantinople with the Church of San 
Vitale in Ravenna, and concludes 
that the latter is “ an improved edi- 
tion " of the former. 
(W.) Die  abnehmende 
Kriegstüchtigkeit im Deutschen Reich 
in Stadt und Land von тооз Ыз 
roo7, (A: f. Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., 
4 foo9, Vt, 21-27.) Cites statis- 
tica to show the continued regression 
of the population of Germany in 
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military effectiveness as judged from 
physique, both orban and rural. 
Classen (K.) Uber den Zusammen- 


(Kort BL d, iH Ges, f. Anthrop., 
Hrnschwg, rgog, XL, 37-39.) Com- 
pares the Rhaetian place-names with 
the Etruscan, and ihe pré-Grecian 
with those of Asia Minor, and these 
with each other. According to C 
relations between prehistoric Italy, 
Greece amd Asia are indicated, with 
probably lingniatic connections of an- 
cient tongues of the Rbaectian coun- 
try (also Etruscan, Ligurian, cic.) 
өмі the speech of the Caucasian peo- 
Georgian, as Dirr and 


Wirth have maintained, But much | 


of this is too speculative, 


Cüméh (X) Suggestions dot &-acheme | 


of classification of the megalithic and 


analogous  prehisrorio remains of | 


Great Britain and Ireland, (Ann, 
Arch, and Anthrop., kid ie T909, 
it, 40-48, 3 pL) Clas thus: 
(caves, rock-ehelterx stone 
and earth hut-circles, bee-hive dwell- 
ings, crannoges, lake and marsh 
dwellings, souterrains): ‘monoliths 
{rode anil worked); groupa of monu- 
tiths; trilithons; alignments; avet- 
"ues (opem and covered); enclosures 
(circular and rectangular); sepul- 
ehral structures (cromlechs, cists in 
harrows, cists not in barrows, calms, 
long, chambered: and round barrows) ; 
carthworks connected with mega- 
lithic remains (such as Stonehenge, 
Avebury, eie); seulpturings (сир 
and tring markings on natural stones 
and зы and on sepülehral strue- 
tures, holed stones); hillside struc- 
tures (such as the White Horses); 
stones or rocks of natural origin and 
forms associated with folk-lore; re- 
markahle natural features attributed 
to supernatural origin (such as the 
Devil's Punch Bowl, ete.). 
Corso (R.) Gli sponsali popolari. 
Studio d'etnologià popolare. (R. d. 
Et. Ethmogr. et Sociol, Paris, 1908, 
1, 457-499.) Well-documented study 
of betrothals, etc, im folk-custom 
in various pirts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Ttaly, their status in legis- 
lation, ete. The chief ceremonies 
(Шип. dotis, per solidum et den- 
arium, "sceupellata,"  fustís, " seg- 
Ам. анти „и к. 47—46. 
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naa," dextrarum — junctio, anulus 

calciamenta, donaritium, oscu- 
fanc potus et hiberagium, eonscenslo 
thalami) are 


discussed, 
Сох (Е, G.) King Lear in Celtie tra- 


dition. (Mod, Lang. Notes, Halti- 
more, i909, XXIV, 1-6.) Treats of 
the Ossianic ballad Dam Liwir (Eng- 
lish version) (pp. 1-2). and other 
Celtic lore concerning Lir, a "sea- 


god reduced to a petty linglet," of 
the Tuatha de Бека 


peare’s Lear, 


Crooke (W.) Some notes on Homeric 


folk-lore, (Folk-Lore, Lond, 1908, 
XIX, 52-77, 153-189.) Treats ої 
origin à meric poems (Iliad, with 
certain later additions, is probably 
work of a single hand, Odyssey by 
different and later writer), and the 
evidence as to unity, etc, of the 
epics " dependent on the provenience 
of the sagas, Märchen and folk-lote 
incidents which appear in the poems," 
Reticence of the poet in dealing with 
folk-tradition, careful selection of 
certain legends for treatment and 
vacan of others, animiam (hard 
ta distinguish between metaphor and 
real] belief), nà stratification of the 
more primitive beliefs in the Jiad 
(also magic, etc.),—this may point to 
the poema being the work of & single 
age, if mot of a single author; theory 
not correct that Jliad consists of 
Sagat and Odyssey of — Mürchen, 
The analogies and sources of the 
legenda and tales, motifs, ete, of the 
poems, are discussed in detail C. 
considers Homer "the first of Euro- 
pean folklorists," and “the frst and 
noblest writer who has devoted his 
genius to the record of beliefs and 
traditions which it is the taak of thia 
Society to collect and interpret.” 


Cunnington (Mrz M. E.) Notes on ex- 


eavations at Oliver's Camp near 
Devices, Wilts, (Man, Lond., 1908, 
viti, 2-13, 3 fg&) Gives results of 
excavations in summer of too7. The 
few remains discovered (fragments 
of iron and one of bronze, broken 
pot and too potsherds, etc.) fix the 
camp as late-Celtic, later than the 
bronze age bot pre-Roman. Hearth- 
aite beneath the center of the camp 
seems earlier than ihe camp itself. 


—— WNotes on a late Celtic rubbish- 


heap near Oare, Wiltshire. {Ihid 
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1999, іх, 18-21, G fga) Treats of 
tety found (most of it is of 
vs | with bead rim type, purely 
British ani characteristic of late 
Celtie; the round-bottomed bowls are 
suggestive of metal protypes; frag- 
ments of various foreign makes: Bel- 
gic black, green glazed Roman, thin 
white cream-colored possibly from 
Rheimm, “ roulette“ 
painted red, fine red Asretine. ete.) 
їп this ruhbish heap of the first cen- 
tury A. D., A fibula of hronze and 


another of iron, besides other bronze | 


and iron objects, pottery dises, etc., 
were likewise found. 

—— Ün a remurkable feature in the 
entrenchments of Knap Hill Camp, 
Wile (ТЫЙ, 49-52, 1 fg.) Trests 
of the 6 or gaps through the 
ramparts, which actually form part of 
the Original structure of the camp, 
These may have been " 

Сзігіния (G) 


Geogr. без, in Wien, 
2998, їл, 463-470.) Treats of the 
сз of the Hungarian Car- 
pathian region; A mmber òl the 
mountain, lake and river names of 
Transylvania are of Gothic and Ceitic 
others Slavonic. These names 
зге о ten in close relation with the 
physical "m of the country, 
Dalrell (J. B.) Озе: am ancient | 
Scottish surname. (Scott. Hiat, Rev, 
e 1900, Vit, 60-71) Gives 
origin of Dalel! {Gaelie Dal geal, 
“white holm,” or "beautiful mead- 
òw") and cites 220 diferent waya in 
PES it is spelt, from Dolcall ta 
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| Depéret (C) et 


[N &, 11, 1909 


throp. de Paris, ro909, v* &j x, 13-18.) 
Describes, with measurements, a fe- 
male dolichocephalic (index 73.33, 
ee capacity 1,370 е.) of ne- 

aspect n epei 
соч found ania 1865 in the Gallo- 
n ruins of elon, 

Deniker (J.) La taille en Europe. 
(lbid, 19908, v* в, ік, 456-аба.) 
Résumés facts їп author's Les races 
de l'Europe; TL La taille en Europe 
(Paris, 1908, pp. 144). 

— Å propos d'un squelette néan- 
derthaloide du quaternaire. — (Ibi 
736-738) Discusses the skeleton 
found by Hauser of Bale in the eave 
of Moustier in the Verére valley,— 
the Home Mowsteriensiz Houseri of 
Klastsch, a Meanderthaloid skeleton 
found in roos in a Moustier rock- 


Shelter, and the ie-Bardou 
discovery Án the | & valley of 
а Neanderthaloid skull and other 
bones. This makes 3 rate skeletons 


Jarricot (J) Le 
crane préhistorique de Saint-Paul de 
Fenouillet. (Ibid, s43—-56t, : fg) 
Describes, with measurements, the 
fragmentary skull of an adult male 
851 in a bone-cave of 
prehistoric age at Saint-Paul de 
Fenouillet, їп m department of the 
Eastern- 


Dettling (A.) Die | Festícier der Trans- 
ion des hl Justus in Ingebohl 
1697. (Arch. suisses d. Trad. Pop. 
Bale, 1009, tt, 127-136.) Reprints 
from a. play enacted on 


excellence, A sort of mystery play 
tr A) The  burry-man. 
(Folk-Lore, ; 174- 
387 2 pL) Treats e panes 
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of the burry-man (a boy dressed іп а 
tight-fitting mit of white flannel 
covered entirely with burrs stuck on, 
and adored with flowers, ribl 

etc.) in connection with the annual 
fair held at South Queensberry (be- 


low the Forth bridge) on the second | 


Friday of August. Miss D. suggests 
that thia ceremony ie “a relic of an 
early propitiatory harvest rite.” 

Diehl (53. ) Amtliche Berichte über die 
Kirchweihfeiern іп der Obergraf- 
schaft aus den Jahren 1717-1746. 
(Hess, BL f, Volksk., Lprzg., 1909, vi, 
rG0-111.) Cites from official records 
during the years 1737-1740 13° &ac- 
counts and descriptions of: church- 


festivals in various parte (Lichten- | 


berg, Darmstadt, Arheilgen, Píung- 
&tadt, Hranbach, ‘Jagersburg, Ritssels- 
heim, Sechelm, Langen, Zwingen- 
berg, Au Hihnsein, Alsbach) 
of the дын. These records 
speak of the evil and rcandnalous 
concomitants and consequences of 
some of these festivals. 
von Diest (H.) <Afing in das Hob- 
lengebiet von Ojfcow, Südpolen. (Z. 
f. Ethnol, Berlin, гооо, xtt, 745- 
751, 3 fg&, map.) Account of ex- 
ecursiom in August, 1909 to the cave 
region of Üjcow in southern To 
land,—some Bo coves have already 
been found, and more are being dis- 
covered. The finds in these caves 
include animal bones, teeth of cave- 
bears, etc, flints of Moustier and 
Magdalenian | poltery fragments, 
ore objects, | uman skills, etc. Tn 
cave were found ivory 
ч with ornamentation. R.. Vir- 
chow thought the two skulls from 
this cave Slavonic. 
Dim (A) Uber die Klassen (Ge- 
schlechter) den  kaukasischen 
Sprachen. (Tnt. Arch, f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, тооз, жүні, 125-131.) Treats 
of “classes of “genders in the 


languages ol the Cancasns,—they 
number from 6 (male rational beings, 
female rational beings; many ani. 
mals without distinction of natural 
sex, certain other substantives; cer- 
tain animals without distinction of 
sex; i алас РН А, Чен 
classes) in Che to s im Tahas- 
үз saran (rational beings; oon 

piatte simplification taken 
place. Several tongues (Ude, Aghu- 


Dubrewil-Chambardel (L.) 
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Han, Krinian) have lost their gen- 
ders by reason of the influence of the 
genderless Turko-Tatar language. 
According tà D. the oldest. classifica- 
thon of living: bemgs i seen in. Art 
chinian. Social organizations like 
those of the native Australians may 
have existed in remote Himes among 
the peoples of the Caucasus and 
influenced the classification in lanm- 
guages. The oldest classification in 
the languages of the Caucasus ranked 
highest the sexually mature being 
that has reproduced itself; next to 
this came the sexually mature not 
yet reproduced, 


—— Die alte Religion der Techet- 


schenen, (Anthropos, Wien, roog, 
III, 729-740, 1550-1076.)  "Trans- 
lated from ап article by Baschir 
Daigat, a Chechen, іп the Terskij 
Sbornik. för 89g.  Treate of the 
other world (2 brief legends: ideas 
as to its situation, above or beneath 
the earth) ; burial amd funeral rites ; 
soul-lore (legends); witeh craft: 
Кесон она 6 etc.) ; the hearth 
sacred, en re at weddings, 
fire in hlood-revenge) : oaths ; protec- 
tive deities (their shrines, сай, ete.) ; 
nriests and fortune-tellers, "wise 
women " ; nature-gnds. (" water- 
mother," wood-clnaz, “mother of 


ing Dri, the creator, е. Тһе 
Chechens, now Mohammedans, were 

formerly Christians and much infiu- 

enced by the Georgians. Christi 

қ retained longest by the Ingu- 

abren. 


von Domastewski (A.) Die Triumph- 


Strasse anf dem Marsfelde. (A. f. 
+: 1909, Xii, 67-82, 
x pl). "Treats of the course, etc., of 
the wa iriumphalis acróss the Com- 
pur МоғНыз from the Poria Trinm- 
phos to the Porta Carmenialis. 
A propos 
des croix blanches des fermes. (Bull. 
Soc, d'Anthrop, de Paris, 1909, Y". в. 
тх, 678-680.) Treats of the “ white 
erosa " on walls of farms, stables, ete., 
in Touraine, and cites from an abbey 
(Villeloin) record of the end of the 
rBth century the text of a comjur- 
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round elements at the extremities of 
the crosses may be the epiphyses of 


u stone-lined grave st. Cronk-y-Kecil- 
lane, Isle of Man The skull is 
—— Note on Mr Klintberg's studies 
проп (ће folk-lore and dialects of 


eral thousand pencil drawings (of 


‘tools, implementa, etc.) intended as 
illustrations to the dictionary, Dr 


von Duhn [F.) | Sarkephag avs 
Hagia Triada. (A. & Religaw., Lpzg., 
1009, хп, 161-184, ірі.) Diceusses 


pottery as (fragments of aso vessels, 
ornamented and often of fine 
type), ete. Three graves and traces 
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Dutt (W. А.) 


[5. &, It, 1909 


of another were also found, with nu- 
merous grave-gilts. The nature of 
some of the objects found indicates 
prehistoric commerce and relations 
between this part of Franoe and 
Hungary (è. gn. the vase-supparts ). 
[а one of the graves was discovered 
a Bint dagger-hlade that must have 
come from Grand-Pressigny. 

—  Fouilles d'un nouwresu tumulus 
au quartier de Tarde, commune de 
Baron, Garde, Epoque hallstattien 
(Ibid. 1909. Xix, t0:-102), Describes 
briefly finds (funeral urn, pierced at 
bottom like = modern flower-pat, 
with fragments of skull and hu- 
merus; a fire-reddened pebble, 2 iron 
nails; è smaller urn, etc.) of tumu- 
luz of Hallstatt epoch, 


carefully schel- | Durham (M. E.) Some Montenegri 


іп 
manners and customs. (1. R Am- 
throp. Inst, 1909, xxxix, 85-096, 1 
pL) Gives the plot of the ballad of 
“ The Avenging of Batrich Perovich, 
гана са em the pleme and bralstvo 
LfamUy-group), marriage taboos, re- 
lationships, relationship terma (list 
of 43 at p. 90), funeral, head huntir 
etc. Childbirth, medicine and “ wise 
" native surgeons, etc, ore 
touched 
| New paleolithic site 
in the Waveney valley, (Man, Lond, 
іро8, ҮНІ, 41-42, і ір.) Describes 
"а ж and well-worked pointed 
paleolith," found in a gravel pit on 
е common at Bungay, a town al- 
most encircled by the river Waveney, 
m 1007. 


Ж 7 
Ebert (M.) . Die frühmittelalterlichen 


Spangenhelme vom Baldenbeimer 
Typus (2, f£. EthnoL, Berlin, 1900, 
XLI, $06—507, 1 fg.) Notes on the 
early medieval buckle helmets of the 
Baldenheim type. These Germanic 
buckle helmets of the migration ре- 
riod were mode in Greek workshopa 
on the Pontus. This type of helmet 
bas bæn found in Dalmatia, Italy, 
Upper Germany, Eastern France, ete., 
in the southern falk-migration region, 
(G) Der Grabfund та 

i Remda, Grossh, Sach- 
sen-Weimar.  (Thid., 1908, XL, þús- 
914. 22 iga) Gives account of finds 
made in 1837 in a skeleton-grave at 
Dienstedt—they are now in the Mu- 
acum of the University of Jena: 
Silver-wire necklace, silver fibulm. 
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chain of amber (and a few glass) 
beads, two silver-wire bracelets, а 
bronze pail, a bronze dish with three 
AUN n broken bone needic, 
Miver pesi. an iron knife, an 
S-formed omament of silver-wire 
with spiral coils, several. other ob- 
jects and ornaments of silver wire, 
etc, The age of the grave is the 
late Roman provincial period about 
pupa 
vise. 
(Rec, of Past, Wash, D. C, 1909, 
WII, 207-310, 1 fg.) Describes a 
vase of the Campagna or Borghese 
form, now in possession of the Ari 
Pee Win of gs as gift from 
F. (H. 0.) А human fossil from the 
Dordogne valley. (Nature, Lond., 
1909, LXXIX, j12-313, : fgs.) Ré- 
sumés the accounte by M. Marcellin 
Boule and ММ. А. aud J. Bamyssenie 
and L. Bardon, in the Comptes &en- 
dur de Académie des Sciences 
(cxvn, 1908) of the "fosail man,” 
a Mousterian skeleton, found on 
August 3, 1908, in a cave on a «mall 
tributary of the Dordogne, in the 
Corrèze. The dol lichocephalous (75) 





skull resembles (with certain xag- 
gerations) the Ni Ж rthal-Spy type, 
normal probably in certain parts oi 


Europe іп the Middle Pleistocene. 
The man of Chapelle-anx-Saints may 
be compared with the "humans" in 
the carvings of Mas d'Azil, etc. 
Е. iW.) Boris-Gieb, (Globus, Brn- 
schwg. 1908, xcti, 257.) Résumés 
Írom the Christiana Morgen Met nn an 
account of the northernmost set 
ment in Norway and the е 
ак church of Horis-Gleb on the 
west bank of the Pasvik river. Тһе 
inhabitants are a few Russian Lappa. 
Favraud (A.) La Grotte du Roc, 
Commune de Seres, Charente, avec 
superposition — du — Solutréen — aur 
lAurignacien. (Б. de ҒГЕс, d'An- 
гор. де Paris, tgo, xvii, 407—423, 7 
ig.) Treats of the Grotte dn Roc 
and the himan and other remains 
there discovered: Situation and stra- 
tigraphy, fauna (rather varied, all in 
Aurignaci 


an stratum); stone imple- | | 
—— Paparudà und Scaloian.  (Glo- 


ments (retouched flints, borers, 
scrapers, microlithic implements, 
flint» of divers sorts); fragments 
of iron and lead ore; implements af 


Fawcett (Е.) 


Fischer (E.) 
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bone, horn, ivory, etc, from the 
Aurignacian stratum (daggers, ar- 
row arn] speur points, piercing im- 
plements, bone-cases, fragment of 
báton). From the Solutrean stratum 
lying immediately over the Aurig- 
nacian, few objecis were taken, The 
pre-Solutrean age of the Aurignacian 
seems demonstrated here 

Patrick, Cotter—the 
Hristo] giant. (J. Ri Anthrop. Inat., 
Lond, 1909, хххїз, 106-20, + pl.) 
Ттема of the professional career, 
relics, osseous remains, ек, of 
Patrick Cotter (d. 1806). The meas- 
urements of the bones indicate that 
the giant could not һауе been more 
than 7 ft to im in height, The 
éeephalic index of the skull is yz. 
en probably suffered from acro- 


Feast (Phe) of St. Wilfrid. (Ғоік- 


Lore, Lond, 1908, хіх, 464-466, 1 
pl) Describes procession and races 
of 60 years ngo at Ripon, 

Die Herkunft der Ru- 
manen nach ihrer Sprache beurteilt, 
(Korr.-HL. d. D, Ges f. Anthrop, 
Brnschwg. 1909, xt, 1-6),  Accord- 
ing to Dr F. there are two Rumanian 
languages, “the old Wallachian foik- 
apeech tweed by га, 5M million 
pensants, villagers, etc." and зар 
new Rumanian ' boulevard languag 

used by about a millon dwellers in 
cities and towne” Of these the for- 
mer is the one of value for tracing 
the ancestry of the people. The 
Slavonic influence (morphology and 
grammar, vocabulary, cic.) is dis 
cussed, and the important contribu- 
tion (near 4,000 words in the folk- 
speech) of Latin noted. Certain 
differences (parts of body, moat do- 
mestic animals, male organs 
Latin; diseases, fishes, female sexual 
organs Slavonic) are pointed ont. 
The eonclmion reached is. that the 
ancestors of the Rumaniana were 
Thraco-romanic pastoral people of the 
mountains who migrated into the 
plains of the lower Danube already 
occupied by the Slavs —the men took 
Slav wives, and this influence is very 


hus, Brnschwg, 1208, xci, 13- 
t6, 1 fg.) Treats of the Rumanian 
folk-custom of the procession of the 
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rain-making Paparudi (= Servian 
Deodola), in which figure naked 


Курку girls with elder branches about | 


teck and middle, —rain-songs are 


betray the child-like religious вош 
of the folk and. likewise indicate 
South ae infiuence. 

—— und Zaluga bel den Rü- 
ae (Ibid, 252-356.) Discusses 
the origin of the Rumanians or 


Viachs—Dr F, considers them to | 


have sprung from a mixture of 

ithrace-Romans and Slavs.—particu- 
larly with reference to social organi- 
sation and possession of the mir and 
the sadraga far 


dawe ol B: N. Jorga and E. Rosetti 
are treated with some detail Many 
things sittributed to the “Romans” 
are to be derived rather directly 


ШУ. 
bPorrer (E.) Analysen keltischer Mün- 

zen. (Z. L Ethnobl, Berlin, 1969, x11, 
A58 462.) Gives results of chemical 


) 
silver potin as strong ноне of 
ee ed ee die i. RM ы 
amount o duc to Roman in- 
fluence), 

Fortes (7) „Vasos em forma dë cha- 
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Francois (4A.) 


23.) 





(м. %,14, 1929 


—  Machados avulaos da idade do 


| (Ibid, 662, 2 fg.) Note on 
two bronze axes now in the Porto 
City Museum, from Familicho and 
Barcellos, both double- furrowed with 
a single lateral ring. 


——  Esconderijo Morgeano de Ganífel, 


(Ibid. 661.) Note on 15 (24 were 
лн Nr bronze axes from 

an n trict òf Valenca, all 
deuble-handled ond double-grooved. 


— — Ouros protobistoricos da Estella, 


Povoa dè Varzim. (Ibi, 605-618. 
г рі, 16 іше) Treats of objecta of 
gold (necklaces, earrings, beads), or- 
namented pottery, ete. belonging to 
жийи у узше ке беды" 
tinctifs d ance. Sacrae. тіне 

u moderne, (Univ. 
de Geneve, Rapp, du Recteur, 1903, 
Sketches briey the chief 
distinetive characteristics of modern 
French as compared with Latin, etc., 
and its history of individuality, tit- 
erary and social expansion, cte. 


Freire-Marreco (H.) Notes on the hair 


&nd eye color of zo: children of 
schoo] age in Surrey. (Mam, Lond, 
1909, 1X, 99-108, 3 fg) Gives de- 
tails of statistics in y parishes, con- 
cerning 951 boys and 240 girls from 
3 to r4 yearm ort age. Beddoe'a ni- 
grescence-index and index for eye- 
color, and Collignon's index of ecx- 
cess of dark over light are cansid- 
ered. Comparison of Sy eee ги ds 
also made. Medium eves (65%) and 

fair hair (47.9%) predominate; dark 
eyes with 212, and brown hair, with 
36.9%, come next; the lowest per- 
centages are dark hair (:2.86*), 
light дұға (15.7%), and red hair 
24 пла seem to be slightly 


inscriptions in Raman letters in the 
valley of the Ave, and some clay 


8 from Р 
oar епасатя, probably 


“pipes. 
| Frey (S.) Deities and: their names. 


(Open Chicago, 1509, XXIII, 
314-216) ‘Treats of some very 
doubtful analogies and identities in 
Greek, Hebrew, Egyptian, ete. See 


Brewer W. 
(W.), Kampmeier (A). 


 (E.) Ein Beitrag zur Anthro- 
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logie des " Homo alpimus Tirolen- 
gam 8, Authrop. Ges. in Wien, 


1909, XXXIX, i-Ó5, 3 pl. za fgs) | ! MMC 
i von Geramb (V. R.) Der gegenwir- 


After historical. introduction, gives 
details of measurements and obaerva- 
tions of i123 crania from various 
parts of the Tirol, in comparison 
with the results of other investigat- 


ors (Tappeiner, Strauch, Wettstein, | 


Pitard, Ranke) for the Tirol, Val- 
laiz, Disentis-type, ete Also meas- 
urements and observations of Bo Ti- 
rülese men averaging 35 years of 
айс, and of the long bones of some 
45 skeletons from the St. Sisinius 
cemetery in Lass. The average 
eephalic index of the traa skulls is 
84-2, of the 8o living Individuals 86.5. 
According ta P.-if ibere exista a 


Home alpinus there must exist also | 


a /fome alpinus Tirclensis, The area 
of Homo a, is very extensive and 
тапу wery different peoples have 
contributed to its formation, 

Gabbud (M.) La vie alpicole des Bag- 


nards. (Arch, suisses d, Trad. Pop. | 


Ее, I009, XIII 46-63, 105-126.) 
Treats in detail of the Alp life of 
the people of the Bagnes valley: 
sheep and goats, cattle in the Mavens 
šet out thither in May-June), sum- 
mer in the mountains (pasturing, 
food, work, division of iahor, wages, 
te), milk industry, ete See 
Zahler (H.) 


——  Météorologie populaire. (Ibid, 
199-203.) | 


nostics and agricult 


Geiser (K. G.) Peasant fife in the 


Black Forest. (Nat Geogr. Mag. 
Wash, 1908, xix, 635-549, 9 fgx. 3 
pL) The illustrations treat of 
houses, family and domestic life, the 
celebration at Mitteltal, ete. | 
Gengler ш pen E 
69-71.) Cites Franconian folk-tales 
concerning the ahrike and Иш spit- 
ting its prey on thorns; the cuckoo 
and ite eating the eggs of other birds 
to get ite throat ready for singing, its 
metamorphosis into a sparrow-hawk, 
ete.; the bittern and its eating hairs 
from the heada of sleeping men; tke 
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Cites 41 weather prog- | 


the "sxilk-tail" a bird oi ili-omen; 
Ше (зай (a prophet of good or bad 
harvest); tho owl, cie 


üge Stand der Hausforsehung in den 
Ostalpen; mit besonderer Beriiek- 
sichtigung ~ der Grundrisstformen. 
(Mitt. d Anthrop. Ges, in Wien, 
1908, xxxviu, 98-135, fgs.) Résumés 
the- results of investigations (Ban 
calari, Lütseh, Haberlandt, Murko, 
Meringer, Bünker, Henning, Meitzen, 


Krishauer, Hohenbruck, Eig|, Dach- 
ler, etc.) of the house of the eastern 
Alps, with special reference to basal 
forma. Of the " Küchenstubenhaus " 
four forms are recognized. Other 
types ure the one-roomed berds- 
man's house, the “ Ranchstubenhaus," 
and the atypical Italian house of the 
southern Tirol, 

Gerbing (L.) Eime Volkskunstausstel- 
lung im Dermbach, Feldabahn. (7. 
d. Ver. f. Volksk,, Berlin, 1905, ХІХ, 
436-438.) Notes on the exhibition 
of hand-embroidery (illustrating the 
local development of this art in the 
last 250 years) held at Dermbach in 
April, 1909. 

—— Die "Thüringer  Volkstrachten. 
(Ibid, 1008, xvi, 412-425, 4 fgs.) 

Treats of falk-castume of men and 

women in Thuringia past and pres- 

ent. The most interesting are: the 
carrier's frock (going back to the 

"shirt-coat" of the 4th century A. 

D.), the "dance-shirt," mantles- of 

three moris (one " Spanish," —the 

" Brettchenmantel" iw a real folk- 

garment), the “church сар” The 

dress of the North Thuringian pear- 
ants has been long influenced by 
city fashions, In Eichsfeld the 

" Schnürmütre" is stil] to be seen: 

throughout central Thuringia the or- 

namenta] " Weimar cap" prevailed, 

The costumes of the Thuringian for- 

est are simpler but more tasteful 

than those of the rich "Land" On 
the north «ide of the Rennsteig is 
found black-white supper-dress of 
women; ihe beantiful girls of Ruhla 
have their special bridal dress. In- 
teresting also are the " Kirmseheid " 

(not forgotten), the * Stirnkappe," 

the " Brautheid," ete. On the south 

side of the Rennsteig many varia- 
tions gré met with. The Brotterode 
costume was peculinr,—the fire of 
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1894 destroyed all that remained. of 
it (there is, however, a doll dressed 
in the olf way in the amimeum at 
Erfurt). The Hessen-Henneberg 
country has Ия own costume, Іп 
eun. are found the least beauti- 
ful of T folk-coutumes, 
Gessmann (G. W.) Ein Ausflug nach 
den Plitvicer Se in Kroaten: 
(Mitt. d. K.-K. Geogr. Gea. in. Wien, 
908, L1, 471-488, 4 pl.) Acconnt of 
visit to the Plitvie lakes in Croatia. 
ы te Roman remains іп 
Seat an the Frankopan ruis 
mt Shmj, “dug-out" cannes of 
Lake Kodak, eic 
Giuffrida-Puggerl - ДҰ) Nuovo m- 
teriale paleoliticó defl'inala di Capri 
à facies neolitica: (A. d, Soc. Rom. 
di Antrop. 1908, xiv, Repr, s pl) 
Treats of palcolithic specimens found 
by Dr L Cerio during the new ex- 
cavations Гот the Quisisan inn, and 
dating from a period anterior to the 
Phiegrean eruptiona These paleo- 
ilike implements with neolithic facies 


are probably nòt contemporaneous | 


with the fossil animal remains found 
with them, Some of them resemhle 
closely the Vedda flints recently de- 
scribe] by the Sarasins. 
Gjorgjerié (1 (TR) Ven den Zigeunern 
iy Gypsy Lore Soc, 
ҮЕ 1908, X. S. 1, 219-227.) 
Notes on the number, language, 
liefs; mode of life, occupations, social 
divisions, name, ete, of the Gypsies 
in Servia, German translation by 
ür F. S Krauss, from the Servian 
MSS. hs M Gs t ро 
were 46.148 Gypsies (1.85 to 
population), of whom 27,846 “Жыз 
ав their mother-tongue 


tae тай m Officially bert are 


(orthodox) ‘Church and 11,689 Mo- 
ia Their common name is 


Стран 
Goessler 605% Neues von der Ring- 
in Württemberg. 
UN а d. D, Ges f, Anthrop., 
Brnschwg... 1908, xxix, rjo-13z.) 


the 
Heidengraben “Ringwall ". (evi- 
dences of fortification, Gallic “ town “ 
and nf later La Tine pe- 
Чой): Tpi nnd Huigen sear Boffingen 
and Heidenheim (Hallstatt hnds), 
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Henneburg (bronze age), Lemberg 
(Hallstatt and La Tene}, etc. That 
all the fortifications of the region are 
mot Celtie ja evident. 


Gomme (А; В.) Folk-lore scraps from 


several localities (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1909, Xx, 72-83.) tems from Dur- 
ham county (bells, medicine, good 
and bad luck, sayings, times of year, 
folk-tales, rhymes), Yorkshire, Cam- 
bridge, Marborough district of Wilts., 


ete 


Gore (J. H) Holland as seem from a 


Dutch window. (Nat Geogr. N^ 
Wash. 1:908, xix, 610—654, : fg. z 
pl)  Contsins notes on tobacco- 
smoking, national character, b 
cities on piles, houses, family and do- 
meatic life, children, ele, 


Gore (L.) In eyed Dalecurlin, 


(Ibid, 1909, xx, 464-477, 3 Íg*. 7 
pL) Mates om Sunday services, dresa 
and ornament, farm industries (flax. 
lace), houses, ‘drinks, | lumbering, cit, 
among Swedes of Dalarne. 


Gorjanovic- —-Kramberger (K.) Anom- 


alien und pathologische — Erschein- 
ungn am Skelett des. Urmenschen 
aus Krapina. (Kor-BL d. D. Ges. 
£, Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1968, xxxix, 
108-112, 8 fgn) Treats of anomalies 
(molars with prismatic rool, espe- 
cially those with rootcover: the 
number of the Foramina mentalia: 
the abnormal position of a tooth in 
the Krapina-H lower jaw) and path- 
ological phenomena {small hole 
caused by blow or stah, wound of 
&upranrhital ridge, deformation оѓ 
ulna, broken clavicle, defecta of teeth, 
some disease-effects of Arthritis de- 
formans, etc.), in the bones of the 
prehistorie man of Krapina. Resi- 
dence in caves, the struggle for ex 
istence against men and animals, 
character, ete, of food have had 


their influence. 

Higelgraber hel 
Kreis Weissenfels. (Thiel, 
E 2 ДЕЕ), нне MO hill- 
aves ёхсдузїсй in 1000 1904, 
containing skeletons with grave-gifts 
(amphora, flint knife and scraper: 
amall vessel, bronze or copper spi- 
rals}. Both graves are neolithic. A 
detailed account will appear in the 

Prahistoritche Zeitsch 


Gitte (А.у esie SR im Al- 


tertum. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, roof, 
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хі, 481-500, 14 igs) Résumés data | 


concerning " board-weaving " in the 
later Jae age (Swiss lake-dwell- 
ings), bronze age (woman's belt from 


Bornm Eshoi, in Copenhagen Ма- 


seum), Roman imperial] age (several 
objects), Viking period (weaving A 
paratus from "Tonsberg ship), East 
Baitic region (cemetery of Anduln 
4d-6th cent, A. D). The finds of 
Anduin (implementa types of appa- 
fatus; their use as grave-giíts, their 
geographical distribution, ete.) are 
treated with some detail The data 
push back the age of “ board-weay- 
ing" in northern Europe to a period 
corresponding to the neolithic lake- 
Sex and suggest an indepen- 
ent, autochthonous development. 
Greudron (Е.) The Anglo-Saxon 
charms (J. Amer, Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1900, XXIÍ, 165-237.) 

Grosse (H.) Brandgruben bei Dabern 
und Gross-Bahren im Kreise Luckau. 
(£ IL, Ethnol, Berlin, 1909, ALI, 72- 
86, 7 igs) Treats of. the sand-pits 
of Dabern and the gravel-pits of 
Gross-Hahren. The flat-pite in this 


region seem to have been used in | 


Кето times for reducing iron- 
ore to [тюп capable. of being forged. 
Resemblances to African iron, etc., 
are noted, See v. Luschan (E) und 
Olshausen | (O.) 
V. Guttenberg (Frhr) Germanische 
игеп. (Аген. £f. Anthrop. 
Basler. 1008, K. F., VIII; 208-229.) 
Treata chiefly of the origin and his- 
tory (signification, variations in form 
and meaning, ete.) of the word Peun? 
бі. ғ. pl-unta, bi-wenta), which origi- 
y. meant am enclosed | pasture, 
meadow, or clearing at the edge 
(wand) of the forest. Some of the 
author's etymologies will к; hold, 
especially certain attempts to find 
Peon! in personal names 
Háüberlin (K.)  Trauertrachten 
Trauerbrüuche аці der Insel Fake. 
(2. d V. f. Volkete, Berlin. тооо, 
XXi, 261-281, 17 (қ) мече of 
mourning dress and mourni: 


iome on the island of Führ, Ta | 


and modern. и hd notional cee 
eg was suppressed largely a 

the beginning af the toth century by 

fariga (Омад) ийетен T 
fh the men espe 

ally. Among the mourning-customs 


Hacki (R) 





Haddon (А. С.) 
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noted are: Death-messengers, wash- 
ing and clo the dead (by neigh- 
bars), burial-feast, bell-tolling, burial- 
procession, vociferation at grave, ete. 
The oldest grave-stones date from 
the beginning of the. ryth century; 
the older ones often have house- 
marks upon them. The epitaphs are 
chiefly High German, rarely Piatt- 
deutsch, 


Mumienverehrung auf 
tiner schwarahgurigen attischen Leky- 
thea. (A. f. Religew., Lpzg., rg00, x11, 
195-203, 3 fgs.) Describes the 
adoration of a mummy on a black- 
figured Attic lekythos, imitative of 
the Egyptian and dating from са. 
soo H. C. This hitherto unknown 
art-representation ie probably due to 
the fact that Greeks settled in Lower 
Egypt adopted the burial customs of 
the country, 

Eine neue Seclenvogeldarstellung 
auf korinthischen Aryballo& (Ibid, 
264-206, 1 fg.) Describes the first 
real representation known from 
Corinthian vases of the. soul-bird 
with a man completely im its power. 
The specimen is pow in the posses- 
sion of a citizen of Munich, 
Paleolithic ‘man, 
(Nature, Lond., 1909, LXXXI; T= 
132.) Based on article in Globus by 
P. Adloff (q. v.). 


Hahne (H.) Neue Funde aus denm di- 


luvialen Kalktuffen von Weimar, 
Ehringsdort umd Taubach. (7, £ 
Ethnol, Berlin, 1908, xL, 831-853.) 
Gives results oj investigations in 1907 
as to thc existence of several cultare- 
strata in the Iim valley. Details are 
given In Hahne and Wüst's article 
on paleolithic strata and fads in Wei- 
mar and its neighborhood, in the 
#Ы, f. Mineral, Geol, u, Paldontol., 
1908, roy—210. 


Hamy (E, T.) Un cráne du Camp de 


Chamet (Bull, Soc. d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, 190%, v* &,, 1x, 433-436.) De 
scribes with measurements a nto 
lithic dolichocephali adult male skull 
from the famous "atztion " of the 
Camp de Chasset near Chagny (Sdone- 
елін), In the discussion M., Ban- 
douin thought the skull might. be 
Gallo-Raman. on account of the later 
archeological evidence in this region. 
Crines des tourhiéres de l'Es- 
sonne. (Ibid, 723-72:.) Notes on 
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two skulle (cephalic indexes 75.1 and 
76.1) from Hallancourt and Fon- 
tenay-le-Vicomte, both found in turí- 
E. According to Dr H. “these two 

Skulls strengthen the theory which 
makes most of the tribes of northern 
France closely akin to the builders of 
the great megalithic tombs of the re- 


gion, "—Priner Веув “Celt” and 


Hamy's “neolithic dolichocephalic.” 
Harrison (M. C) A survival of incu- 
bation? (Folk-Lore, Lond. ioo, 

17-305 t pl) Treats of the 
festival and proerssion of the Ma- 
donna della Libera on the first Sun- 
day of May ai Pratola Peligna, near 
Salmona іп the Abrarzi. 

Hayes (]. W.) Deneholes and other 

chalk excavations: their origin and 
use  (J. R. Anthrop. Inst, Lond, 
1980, XXXIX, 44-76, 1 pl) Cites at 
Pp. 64-76 evidence from numeromns 
sources as to the (AC nature and 
mee of these “ pits,” 


days. 
Helm (E Tombs жас іп berge 
(Hess. Hi. f Volkwk:, Lpg. 1900, 
тї, 131-135.) Discusses the ald 
German mcantation for stopping the 
fow of blood, 


believed. 
нелері (E) REun&  (Yrmer, 
Stckhim., ro09, xxtx, 197—317, 20 fgs.) 
a resulis of 3 summrr's visit to 
the island of Runo in the Gulf of 
Riga. Notes on people, dress, houses, 


Hénmaur (F.) La tombe belgo-romaine 

M Coe eat 
1907, хх, 121- Я 

Trestz of the t the Belgo-Roman t 


Pn 
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dant in form of urn), bronze (cup, 
candelabra, tripod, patera finely 
ormmmented, 
Pitcher of artistic type and work- 
manship), glass (lachrimatory, cup), 
iron (lamp, dish, vase, strigils or 
curry-combs), clay (urns, dishes, 
plates, etc.) Тһе finds are com- 
pared with those of Vervoz, The 
Borsa grave was perhaps that of = 
child of the rich owner of an ad- 
joining villa. 

Zum Splel von der kokt- 
enen Brücke. (2. d. Ver. f. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1909, xt*, 414-416.) Gives 
texts of several versions (from [0- 
calities in EE of the game of 
“the golden bri 


Hermann (E.) Bedeutungavolle Zah- 


len im litauischen Volksbede. (Ibid, 
107-110.) Notes on significant num- 
bers in Lithuanian folk-songs: Tree 
(three youths and three maidens, the 
third ister, etc.: three years, three 
weeks, third night), ming (nine 
brooks to wash clothes in, nine sums 
shining in one day, nine branches 
of trees, nine corners, tine clover- 
blossoms ; three and mine are ap- 
plied to all sorts of things}, ire 

(two weeks of wind-blowing, те 
кінгетя, сік), Ра (ive n ME for vari- 
cus pttrpoercs, fi » te). "The 
number seven ы hardly mentioned. 
For a large number one hundred is 
usually employed. Indefinite expres- 
sions are ho fo three and five fo tit. 


Hermann (0.) zu Palaolithikum des 


Bükkgebirges in Ungarn: Miskolcz 
Das Szinvatal. Die HGhlen, (Mitt, 
d. Anthrop. Ges in Wien, 1908, 
xxxvi, 232-263, 8 pl. 19 fps) 
| + in detail the paleolithic 
remains of the Bükkgebirg region in 
Hungary,—previous researches and 
H.s own investigations. At Miskoles 
the diluvial age of the flints, cic, 
found on Mt. Avas in Bor, i con- 
firmed, amd the cave-finds also place 
mo men of man in this part of 
in diluvis! times beyond 


doubt. 
Hervé (G.) Géant fnlandais mesuré 


й Рана, еш гуз. СЕ. д FRE FAN. d'An- 
throp. de Paris, 1908, xvit, 35.) 
Brief note calling attention to the 

record in the for 735 
of the Académie Royale des Sciences, 
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of the measurement of “a Finnish 
giant” (2184 mm. without shoes). 
Heuft (H.) Westfilische Hausin- 
schriften, (Z. d. V. f, Volksk, Ber- 
tin, 1909, Xrx, 101-107.) Моя, 1-54 | 
ed house-inscriptions in German and 
Latin, from various parts of West- 
phalia (Beckum, Bielefeld, Rigge, 
Clarholz, Gütersloh, ^ Herrebrock, 
Kirchhelden, Lette, Lippstadt, Marien. 


feld, Meschede), dating from 1649 to 


Hildburgh (W. L} Notes on some 
amulets of the three magi kings. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond, tgof, хіх, 83- 
87.) Treats of the medals and 
Printed slips issued at the cathedral 
of Cologne as protective amulets, dat- 
ing back to medieval times, in con- 
nection with the relica of the “ three 
holy kings.” 

—— Notes on some Flemish amulets 
and beliefs. (Ibid, 200-213.) Treats 
of religious medals, protection against 
storms (“blessed paim," candles, 
wax nails, candlecakes, medals, 
statuettes of saints), protection oí 
houses (medals, statuettes, horse- 
shoes), protection of person and cura- 
tive amulets (" charms,” medals, stat- 
vetes "Holy Blood" relics, rings, 
ейе.), ашшіеів for infants (necklaces, 
teething-rings, statuettes), — miscel- 
lancous eden beliefs, protection 
for and against animals, ete. 

—— Notes оп some contemporary 
Portuguese amulets: (Ibid, 24:3- 
3224, 2 pL) Treats of amulets 
against the evil eye (horns, hand AC 

claws, human-faced 
crescents, pieces of red coral, ars, 

cross and crucifix, eyes, com- 
pound amulets, etc.) 

Hixheimer (M.) Uber italienische 
Haustiere. е ыны d. D. Ges, f. 

| Brnschwg, 1908, xxxix, 
136—141, 3 fos.) Treats of modem 
Italian domestic animala and their 


where it is prehistoric; "onn long- 
haired shepherd dog of the south 
related to the " Pyrenean dog.") The 
Campagna type of cattle (resembling 
t Hungarian ox) H. considers 
&stocthonous in Ttaly, The "AI. 
pine cattle " type is probably a moun- 
tain-form or a '* Kümmerungs form " 

in that region, of the European cattle. 
~ Preserves the original color, and 
from it the spotted cattle may Һе 
derived. The Fronqueiro cattle of 
5. America may representi a rever- 
шоп to primitive type (Bes primi- 
gKemiur) in the matter of horns, etc. 

Hindenburg (W.) Ueber einen Fund 
von Maanderurnen bei Kónigsberg in 
der Neumark (7. f, Ethnol, Ber- 
lin, 1908, xt, 722-775.) Brief ас. 
count of two urna with meander- 
ornament, founi, together with a 
number of iron objects (buckle, 
point, fibulae, etc), in 1893, in a 
held on the Roliberg sonth of Kanigs- 
berg in Neumark. The form of the 
neander on the second urn is Enst- 
Testonie: The find ilates probably 
from the first century A. D (older 
Roman period). 

Hobson (M.) Same Ulster souter- 
tains, (J. K. Anthrop. Inst, Land, 
1909, XXXIX, 220—237, 11 fga) 
Treats of artificial underground caves 
in the counties of Antrim and Down, 
—at Knockdhu,  Crehilly, Shank- 
bridge, Lisnataylor Fort, Connor 
(very many), Hog Head (two- 
storied), Donegore, Ballymzrtin, Lim- 
inary, Glenmun, Tornamona Cashel, 
Tavenahoney, ‘Bushmillis, Grant's 
Сане, Ballygrainey, Cove Hill, 

, Slanes, Ardtole, Slieve 
Croob. (one ‘of the finest cromleacs in 
the country), Loughcrew Hille, etc. 










: (Z d V- i 2 Volksk, Berlin, 1900, 


[i red an old, Breten 
pagna type and small horses of woman placed | her family nt a 
ats, dogs (Naples аав тоне ЕГУ I HM, 

| converse with the dead. 


she might 
c; | Hughes (1. C.) The legend of Sivad- 
| dan lake (Folk-Lore, Lond, 1:908. 
XIX, 459-453.) A folk-tale of Bre- 
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com, concerning m princesa and her 


lover, a 
(Bertha). Malerische Legenden 
Schwanke. (Z. d. V. £L. Valkuk., 





Berlin, igo, XIX, 308-312.) German | 
texts of Maltese legends and humor- 


ous tales relating to: The wandering 
Jew, Jesus and the offensive dancer, 
Antichrist, the siress, the scratching 
wager, the pious man and the leper, 
the sick man and the pills, Dshahan 
and the little kettle, Bibliographical 


notes are appended. 
Jacob К.) Die La Téne-Funde der 


Бс Mus. ч. Wolkerk. ou Leipzig, 
1907, 11. [1908], $6-97, 29 pl, 7 fgs.) 
Treata of the finds of the La Tène 
period In Leipzig itself amd the sur- 
rounding region, — burial-grounds, 
dwelling-places, се. The Сене 
*“{топ-СшЇїшгє * 1ш richly. represented 
by the La Tene culture in general, 
but here the burning of the dead in- 
dicates а Teutenie people of the 
last four or three centuries B, C, in 
large numbers espeeially al the be- 
ginning of the period. wan 
in use chiefly for ornamenis, The 
objects buried with the dead are pre- 
dominantiy of iron. Pottery of fine 
-— rude types occurs together. 
топ Jaden (H.) Tirol und Island. 


Eine. Paralleie. (Sigh. d Anthrop. 


Ges. in Wien, 1907-1908, 39-40, 1 
ay Points owt similarities іп cus: 
usages, etè., between the Tiral- 

ese nd the the fe 


tem, use of ponies, treatment of 





relies of bronze and Hallstatt epoch ; 
Roman Teutonic setile- 


TBull. Soc. 4'Atkrop. de Paris, 1908 | 
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v* &, Ix, 2 igu, 130-152.) Detailed 
discussion, with description, measure- 
ments, ete, of an adult male dolicho- 
eephallc skull, showing certain re- 
semblances to crania of the ancient 
races of 


Central Europe. 
Jefferson (M.) Man in west Norway. 


(J: of Geogr., N. Y., 1908, vit, 86-96, 

ї fg) Treat of environment in re- 

lation to mam, ice age, etc. Only the 

edges of the land are usable, together 
with a few hits on the old ses-beach. 

Here man has long dwelt ready to 

fare forth on the ocean. This region 

15 very ey inhabited. 

H.) Lineares Menschenbild 

auf Mise Tongeíáss der jüngeren 
Hallstattzeit aus dem  Graberfelde 
bei Kerkwitz, Kr. Guben  (Z. f. 
EthnoL, Berlin, 1909, xt1, 726—730, 
3 fga) Treats of two lines! homan 
figures om an earthen vessel of the 
later Hallstatt period found in the 
necropolis of Kerkwitz in the dis- 
trict of Guben, Lower Lusatia, com- 
pared with similar objects from other 
parts of 

Jones (B. H) Irish folk-lore from 
Cavan, Meath, БАРУ and Limerick. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond 4 1908, xiX, 315- 
330.) Notes on folk-medicine, death- 
warnings, 3 rat charm, beliefs about 
hair, seafolks and seals, the dead 
coach and ghost funerals, sleeping 
ызала, why the pigeon cannot build 

a proper nest, various beliefs, 

Jones (W. H. S.) Disease and his- 
tory. (Anm Arch. and Anthrop, 
Liverpool, i909, 11, 33-45.) Dis 
cusses the influence of malaria on 
Greek and Roman history, in the 
ДЕ century Б. С. and rat century 

A. D.,—" malaria killed off the fair- 
haired element in the Greek people, 
and it is to this fair Northern atrain 
that the Greeks owed their best and 
noblest qualities.” Malaria was "the 
factor which gave to these other dis- 
integrating forces full scope to work 
out their natural consequences." 

—— Dea febrie: a atudy of malaria 
in ancient Italy, (ТЫЧ, 97-124.) 
Treats of the Dea febrix (to wham, 
according to Cicero, a shrine and 
altar were dedicated on the Palatine 
hill), and the important part played 
by fever in the life of the Romans 
(pestilences, epidemics, ee Rome 
was malarious by aco B. C.): ma- 
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laria in. Latin literature; effects o£ 

malaria (gravely — influenced — ihe 

course of eventa leading to the down- 

fall of the Roman Empire; large 

death-rate among children). 

Julian (C.)  L'héritage des temps 
primitiis. (Revue Bleue, Paris, 1909, 


XLVH, 24-27.) Firwt part of article | 
lage from primitive times. | 
reindeer period 


on heri 
Treats of man of the : гісі 
im France: according to J. he was 
“neither Negro nor Mongol, nor ape, 
lut white" He was also intelligent 
and an artist. The bunt amd war 


are some of our inheritances from | 


these robust men of prehistoric times. 


Kaind| (R. Е.) Bericht über neue Are 


beiten zur Volkerwissenschaft von 
Galizien, Russisch-Polen umd die 
Neral (Globus, Broschwg., 1909, 
XCV, 341—345, | 355-368.) Brief 
résumés and critiques of recent liter- 
ature relating to the ethnology of 
Galicia, Russian Poland and the Uk- 
fain region: Rutkowski's anthropo- 
logical studies of the peasants of 
Plinsk (KR, does not believe that the 
Teutons were long-headed, the Slava 
short-headed), and Bochenek’s on 


those of the district of Мама: | 


Talko-Hryncewiez's account oí the 
natives of Wilna im the 16-17th сеп- 
tury, and historical sketch of the 
Tatars in Russin; Tymienecki'a de- 


scription of ihe La Tine finds at | 


Kwiatkow and the archeological re- 
searches of Wawreeniecki, Hadaceck, 
5 ісі, еіс,; Кашога study of 
the people of Czarny Dunajee (Ger- 
man influence noted); Potkdneki's 
investigations of place-names: Szrù- 
chiewiez's study of the festival-cal- 
ender of the Huoruls; Hniatiuk's 
collection of kelemejki or short 
Ruthenian folk-songs and Franko's 
collection of Galicign-Rothenian 
proverbs; Kulessas's study of rhythm 
in folk-songs of the Ukrain, Many 
periodical articles in Lud, Wisla, 
JSusatowd!, ric. are noticed. 


Eampmeier (A.) А word for Aryan | 


originality. (Open Court, Chicago, 
909g,  XXIÍ, 302-304) Protests 
against the attempt to derive so 
many Greek names of Йене from 
ОРЕКЕ See Brewer (W.), Frey 


(5). 
Karo (G) Агсһӛсіогіксһе Міней- 
ungen aua Griechenland: (A. f. Re- 





Kelemina (J.) 
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lgsw. Lprg, 1909, хи, 359—381.) 
Treats of recent prehistoric discow- 
erit»: The excavations of Таа 
and Staés in the neolithic setile- 
memis of Thessaly at Sesklo and 
Dimini and many orher places; the 
investigations of Sotiriadis in Béotia 
aml Phocis revealing a culture cor- 
responding to ihe Thessalian neo- 
lithie; Papavasiliu's investigations of 
Eubocan graves, ete. (culture unlike 
the North Grecian bert resembling the 
Lycladean); excavations of K. Ste- 
phanos on Naxos; Seager's investi- 
gations on the emall islands of Pseira 
acl Mochlos off eastern Crete (here 
evidences of Cyeladean influence oc- 
cur), and the numerous excavations 
at Knosos, Phaistos, etc, ; Kavvadias's 
investigations of the necropolis оў 
late Mycenean stone-graves on Ceph- 
alomia; Dérpfeld's investigations in 
Lenkas, Olympia, ete. Also recent 
investigations of the archaic and the 
later Greek 1 (Bosanquet and 
Dawkins at Sparta; Hogarth at 
Ephesus; Pernier at Prinià, in Crete; 
Staés at Sunium: Hulleaux on De- 
los; Hill at Corinth; Kawvadias in 
Epidauros; Kuruniotis and Dickins 
in  Lykosura;  Arvanitopullos at 
Pagasai, etc.). The last few years 
have revealed nothing of importance 
for Apes сіс,, from the Roman 


period 


Kassner (C) Klapperbretter und an- 


deres Volkskundiiches aus Bulgarien. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1908, xciv, 2-11, 
зо Гия.) Brief account of burrers 
(" bull;roarers "), gutter-pipe, booths 
lor religious services, chimney- 
covers, bridges, fountains and wells, 
shelter-huts, pig-hohble, butter- 
tamper, aspinning-winch,  salt-mill, 
yarn-winder, device for making easier 
wonl-sawing, taper-extinguisher, 
gràve-stone, signal-horn, etc, from 
various paris of Bulgaria. 
Handwerksburschen- 
geographic, ein niederosterreichisches 
Lied des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Zod V. 
f. Volksi, Berlin, 1908, xvi, s96- 
Seed EM, with explanatory notes, 
а G М5. of the 18th century, 
an apprentice’s song im the dinlect of 
Vienna, describing his travels in 
Styria, Carinthia, Italy, France. 
Paris, Tirol, Swabia, Bsvarim, Hol- 
land, Croatia, Hungary, etc. 
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Kendall (HL G. O.) Paleolithic micro- 
lithe, (Man, Lond. Mo ми, itj- 
104. 7 Bic Treats of tiny flakes 





Fr. bare «иһ. 

Кїппашап (] J. О.) Prehistoric Rome. 
(Amer, Actin, Salem, Mass, 1999. 
seu 36-40.) Résumés state of 

knowledge: Alba Longa 
patie existed (ite ajte has been lo- 
cated) and was the mother-city of 
Rome, Rome waa founded by shep- 
herds during the bronze age, 8- 
12 centuries B. C. Religious cere- 
mormies had hecome crystallized long 
bef bithe г ng of Rome and L 





—— iia сапога іп Roman arch- 
cology, (Ibid, 65-77.) Treats of 
the tranafer of the temple of Inia and 
the Egyptian cult of that deity. from 
Salis to Rome, the: bridge of Caligula, 
Macraenas's E in the burial of 
the dead, St Paul and St Peter in 
Rome, the tomb of St Paul, etc. 

Elastech (H.) Die neuesten Ergeb- 
misse der Paläontologie des Menschen 
und ihre Hedeutung für das Ahstam- 
mungsproblem. (27, f, Ethnol, Ber- 
lin, 1909, xt1, 537-584, a pL, gò fga.) 
Discusses jo «май the Homo 


and skull) foued in March, toog, by 
©. Haweer of Basel in the lower Le 
Mouwstier in the Verére valley. and of 
the no of the Homo Heidel- 

| ғ. compared ^ the crania 
and mandihle at. prehistoric and prim- 
itive races, the anthropoids, ete. At 
p. 67a is n comparison of a Javanese 
and à European embryo, the former 


assigned to the Neanderthal type. К. 
suggests that the Neanderthal man by 


reason of his relatively short cx- 
tremities is allied rather to the mod- 
ern Arctic than the southern races 
(е. g-, Australian), but other charac- 
ters point in other directiona (e. g. 
African negroes, etc). Eunegroid 
is better tham megroid na a term to 


apply to some of these characters, 


Schwerin. tA, [. Anthrop., Ben: 
achwy.,. 1990, NM. Ғ., ҮП, 276-286, 6 
igs.) Treats of the skulls of the 
stone age in the Grandducal Museum 
of Schwerin: +. The sitting “ Hock- 
er" (without stone graves) burials 
(skull of Plau): 2. Stone chamber 
and cit graves (askulls of Burow, 
Blengow, Basedow): з. Flat graves 
(skulls of Ostorf, Roggow: 4. Earth 
burinis in жни] ұтатей (akull of 
Willigrad). According to Dr 5. the 
skulla of Ostori represent a new 
cranial type,—dolichocephalic with 
high forehead, prognathic, ete. See 
Belh: (R). 


— ний 0. Hauser, Homo mouster- 


lensis Hauseri, Ein altdiluvialer 
Skelettíund im Departement Dor- 
dogne und seine Zugehüripkelt zum 
Neandertaltypus. (Ibid, 287-297, 1 
pl. ro fgs) Treats of the finding 

in April-August, too8, in a cave at 
Le Moustier of a human skeleton ac- 
companied by numerous flint frag- 
ments and implements of the Acho- 
lean type, with description of the 
simil, femur, étt The Homo mows- 
fertemsis clearly belongs with the 
men of Spy, Krapina and Neander- 
thal, now shown to have existed in 
prehistoric France. 


Kobligk (Anna) шаан aus 


Hessen. (Z. d, V. f, Volksle, Berlin, 
трой, хуп, Jiz) Cites numerous 
items of dream-interpretation, obser- 
vations from flights of birds, ete. 
taken down from a Hessian shepherd. 


Koch (F.J) In quaint, пие Croatia, 


(Nat. Geogr. Mag. rgof. 
xix, Eoo-B 32, 6 fgs., 17 pL ыы 
some motes on the people, dress, 
markets, ete. The illustrations treat 
Е market scenes, peasant types; tit, 

Agrem, botses, gypay's hut, 
hazel gatherers, washing, salt-making, 


клан (б.) Grossgattacher und 
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рки Stil (Z f. EthnoL, Ber- 
lin, E XL, 569-3573, 1 Te) Dis- 

cusses the Grossgartach and Rasen | 
ceramie types — Koehl and Schliz dif- 
fer radically os to the relations of 
these types, the former holding that 
the “ Hinkelstein type,” preceded the 
Rossen, out of which was developed 
the Grossgartach ; the latter that the 
Grossgartach is the older, 

Krause (E.) Ausflug der Gesellschaft 
über Stendal nach Salzwedel und 
Umgebung am 27, und 28, Јопі #008. 
(hid, 821-836.) Account of visit 
of members of the Berlin Anthro- 
polegical Society to the old city of 
Stendal, and the stone-graves at Salz- 
wedel and in the region thereabout. 

Euratle (G.) Der Toggeriburger Senn. 
Seine Tracht und deren Herstellung. 
(Arch. suisses d. Trad. Pop., Bäle, | 
1909, ХП, 95-165, 7 pl., $ fr.) Trente | 
of the " Senn," or cattl-berd of the 
Toggenburg region of Switzerland 
and his dress, ornament, ctc, their 
preparation and manufacture, 

Eurth (G.) La Légia, Etude topony- 
mique. (B. de l'Inst. Arch, Liégois, 
1907, XXXVII, 123-140.) History and | 
MAE of the name Liége and its | 

application, The name of the city is 
derived from Leudicwn, designating 
& locality and not à stream As same 
have argued,—/egia i» a learned, not 
A folk, derivation from -Leodinm, 
Leudicum, 
Lang (A.) 


Johnston қ d Edinburgh, Weat of 
Scotland, Northumberland, ete. 
Laville (A) [Instrument en silex du 
type dit: Chelléen de lErgeron de 
Villejuif. (ВЫП, Ѕос, d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, roof, v* &, 1x, vaz-pa43, 3 
fes.) Brief accomnt of a fint of 
Chellean type found at Ergeron, be- 
longing to the end of the quaternary 


epoch, 

Layard (N. F.) The older series of 
Irish Aint implements. (Man, Lond, 
1905, 7X, 81-85, s fgs, 1 pl) Treats 

of worked Aints from raised beach 
at Lough riche in county Antrim, 
These iinis, taken as 3 whole, “ cer- 
tainly do not correspond at all closely | 
either to the paleoliths = песна so 
far found in England," In 16 hours, 
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at various times, nearly 1,206 worked 

Aints were collected here. 

Die Hochzeit bei den 
Stdrimanen (Kutro-Wlachen, Zinr- 
aren) in der Türkei (Globus, Brn- 
schwg. 19908, xciv, 316-319.) Пе- 
bn in detail the wedding-customas 
betrothal, pre-marriage ceremonies 
and festivals, wedding-procession and 
songs, church-ceremony, dance and 
ina etc.) of the South Risani 
° | 
the Megleno Rumanians bride-steal- 
Ang is stil] practised. The wedding 
customs of the few South Romanians 
in Bosnia are quite different by rea- 
son of Slavonic i сёз. 

Lefévre (A.) Le féodalitá et les dia- 
lectes, — (R. de l'Be. d'Anthrop. de 
París, 1909, X1x, 177-178.) According 
to L,, " the diversity of our dialects 
and patois goes hack to the transforma- 
tion of popular Latin dinlects, al- 
ready localized before the roth cen- 
tury; maintained and accentuated by 
fendal parcelling, it gave way before 
the preponderance of = conquering 
dialect imposed on France enlarged 
by Capetian royalty and by the as- 
cendancy of the capital" 

Lehmann-Fil Ein 


Filhés : 
islàndisches Píarrhzus vor hundert 
Jahren. (7. d, V. f. Volksk., Berlin, 
1998, XVII, 429-431.) Translates 

into German Ше. 


landic Parsonage a century ago given 
in J. Thóroddsen's novel Mothur ор 
Kona. 

— Islindische Berrichnungen für 
die Himme . Тыа, лот.) 
Note on the folletermn for the car- 

points im Icelandic. "They are 

Мука Акау | intelligible not in жез- 
surrounded Iceland, but in Morway 
With Che 606 Аы Шы” West and 
land to the East. Thus М, W; 

“out north"; S. W., “oat south”: 
М, E, "land nori"; 5. E, "land 
south.” From these are derived the 
names of winds. These terms must 
have come over with the language 
fram Norway. 

—  Vielseitige Verwendung der 
Sehafknochen іп Island. — (ibid, 
1009, XIX, 433-434, 4 iga) Notes 
ап кын uses of sheep-bones in 

Iceland (astragalus-dice for fortune- 
telling; yarn-winder often pyrograph- 
ically ornamented; walnastakkar or 
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| quite 
prominent im the slawe-trade, which 
ended with the Middle Ages, except 
іп the éosst cities where it lingered 
till almost the beginning of the r7th 


century ; КҮН ОМА coe | 
times. [n one year 


to quite modern 
(1298) the records of a notary oí 
Palermo contained 4o items relating 
tn &laves ont of m total of 477. Of 
these 40, 27 аге " Saracens" (col. 
ored as follows: white ty olive 9, 
aes 2, when color win dicated), 


іп 1565 Ше 646. of whom ::7 were 
white, 115 olive, 224 black. Of the 
blacks ara Sait eek dt 
с. па the region of L. 
a: Of the fag male slaves 
225 including 23 blacks) were 
casanuticz], Cases of slavery in 
Sicily are noted from the begin- 
ning of the rëth ctun. Partly at 
least the wariety of anthropological 
" cranial) types met with 


aoe in Sicily, etc, muy be ex- | 


ined hy reason of infiltration of 
these siaves, с. g., the existence of 
skulls with negrohi characters, In 
Sicily there are to be found also п 
number of surnames suggestive of 
servile origin (Schiavo, Salvo, Libero, 
Di Liberto, ete.) 
——— l'esclavage au moyen-íge et топ 

influence sur les caractères anthro- 


he Italiens. (Bull Soc. 
'd'Antkrop. de Paris 19008, v* &, ix, 





McCormick (А. 


ГВ. 3.) 11, 1999 


201—209.) Résumé by 7 de Gio 


vanetti of article hy 





di Sociologia for сол Loy. 


Lohmeyer (K.) Der Traum vom Schatz 


anf der Coblenzer Brücke (Z. d V. 
[, Volksk, Berlin, гооо, хіх, 286- 
285.) Discusses the legend of the 
dream of treasure on the Coblens 
bridge, and variants (Mannheim 
bridge,  Binger bridge,  Mayence 
bridge, etc.). The oldest form (later 
than t600) of the story, La thinks, is 
the Rinsenberg one (Coblenz). See 


Bolte {].). 
Lovett 


(E-) Superstitions and sur- 
vivala amongst ahepherds — (Folk- 
Lore, Lond; Toog, XX, 64-70, 2 pl.) 
Treats op" thistle-iut " for тһешта- 
tèm, “crampnuts™ and “ cramp- 
stones," " overlooking" piga, lamb- 
tallies, turf deity etc, among ihe 
shepherds of the South Downa. 
Amulets fram costers’ barrows 
in London, Rome and Naples. (Thid., 
7O-71, & pL) Treats of metal horns, 

ts, phalli, symbols, teeth, ізі 


. Der Depotfund in 
к Der Depotfund in 
Hochwald, (Strgb. d. Anthrop. Ges. 
in Wien, 4608-1000, §-4, з fga) 
Notes Gnd of some ṣo bronze neck- 
rings at Dürnfellern and 145 broneec 
buckles а! Hochwalid, belonging to 
the early hronze age 


Luquet (G. H.) Sur ‘Is signification 


des pétroglyphes des mégalithes bre- 
tons. (R. de lÉc, d'Anthrop.. de 
Paris, 1009, xix, z24-233, 36 Тїз.) 
First part of article on the significa- 
Поп of the petroglyphs (scutiform, 
pugiform, ete) of the megalltha in 
Brittany, OF the seutiform signa 
тапу аге doubtless simplifications 
оғ conventionalizations of the human 
ümre, entire or in part. The jugi- 
form signs, according to L, are de- 
rived from the “frontal line™ (su- 
perciliary ridges with sometimes 
пояе), а schematization of the hu- 


man face. 

Nan Gordon. (J. 
Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpool, 1908, w. 
S. L, 211—218.) English text of “a 
folk-tale dictated by a Galloway 
tinkler-Gypay woman . . . which 
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hints how the Gypsies come to have 
nnected with some of the 
nohility of Scotland." 
MacCurdy (G. G.) Penck on the mm- 
tiquity of man (Rec. of Past, 
Wash, D. C. 1909, Viti, 32-38; 3 
іы) Treats of Prof, A. Penek’s 
views as to the antiquity of man 
based on the cave of the Prince! 
the human remains and implements 
from the eave at Wildikirchli (Ap- 





peuzell) im Switzerland, the Homo = 


Mousteriensiz, ete: Dr. Mac. thinks 
that "there is no longer any doubt 


as to the physical characters of man | 
of the Mowsterian epoch,—man that | 


lived in Europe 100,000 years ago. 
But the Chellean industry js older 
than the Mousterian, and up to the 
present time no buman remains 
have been found that can with cer- 
tainty be dated back to the oldest 
epoch of the paleolithic period.” 
Magofün (R. v. D.) The via Praenes- 
tina. (Rec. of Past, Wash, 1909, 
vini 67-74, B iga) Describes the 
road from Praeneste tó Rome, which 
"shows better preservation, crosses 
er bridges, and finally entera Rome 
at s more interesting gate than any 
other one of the Roman roads,” 
Mahoudeau (P. G.) Sur un trés an- 
tien procédé de capture du hison, 
(R. de lÉc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 
1999, ХІХ, 282-201, 4 Iga) ere 
ing to M, the trian 
оп the ‘representations of he 
immoths, etc. in the cave- 
БАН ot Font-de-Gaume, Com- 
barelles, etc, are warms, or pròp- 
erty-mark», denoting animals cap- 
tured in pit-traps after ihe manner of 
the ancient Peonians as described by 


Maia (A. 5.) ÀA necropole de Cani- 
dello, Terra ба Маја ( Portygalia, 
Porto, tool, п, 619-625, 4 fgs) 
Gives results of explorations in 1905- 
1906 of ihe necropolis a i PG 
in northern Portugal, wi Y 
tions of finda,—fint and 

stone implements, pottery, wo 
Major (A. F.) Rune-stones in the 
Brodgar circle, Stenness. 
and Shetid, Miscell., 


її, 1,4650; ірі.) Treats of two stones 





Maus (W.) 
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count see Prof. M. Olsen's article in 
M Hook of Fiking Club, 1908, vw, 


Malten (L) Des Rauh der Kore. (А. 


f. Religsw., Lprg, r9og, хи, 286- 
312, Discusses the carrying off of 
the child of Demeter from the 
flowery mead by the king of the 
lower world, as related in the 
Homeric Demeter hymn, the localiza- 
tion of the legend (Mysion, the old- 
est locality), ete. 


Mankowski (H.) Das polnische He- 


rodesspie| in Wiestprenssen. (Z. d 
V. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1909, x1x, 204- 
6) Brief account of the Christ- 

mai play “Going with Herod," still 
acted in parts of West Prussia by 
Polish workmen, ete, 


Mattula (L.) Bericht aus Unter-Retz- 


bach,  (Stzgh. b. Anthrop. Ges in 
Wien, 1907-1908, а:-зб6, т fg) 
Résumés finds of  19o7,—bronze 
bracelet, pierced copper axes, pot- 
tery fragments: bronze necdic, stone 
axes, grave with skeleton and earthen 
vessel (neolithic age), ete. 
Volksgiauben aus dem 
Sarganserlamde. — (Schw. Arch. |, 
Volksk., Basel, 1509, xrtt, 405-208) 
Cites folk-lore‘ relating to the num- 
ber az, onion oracle, Influence of 
moon, witcheraft and magic, etc. 


Mayr (A.) Eine vorgeschichtliche Be- 


құлыны auf Malia, (Z f Eth- 
nàl., n, r908, Xx 5 
Gives results of visit mn 
subterranean ace of Hal- 
sottth of Valetta in Malta, 
with account of objects (steatopygic 
clay figures all female, stone amu- 
lets, fragments of pottery, skeletons, 
ete.) there found, now in the Valetta 
Museum. This important discovery, 
the details of which are being pre- 
pared lor publication by Dr T, Zam- 
mit, ae curator of the Valetta Mu- 
seum, will do much toward solving 
the problem of the so-called “ sanc- 
tuaries " of Malta The finds indi- 
exte marked influence of Egean cul- 
tnre, particuler!y in the figurines and 
the architecture of the prehistoric 
“sanctuaries.” On the island Goro 
pattery, cic., ike that of Hal-Safieni 
have been found, 


with Runic Inseriptlons found dur- 
ing the work of restoring the stone | 
circles of Stenness. For full ac | 


Ам. Амти., н.%., 11-47. 


Меня (С) Der. " Hexenhammer " 
von Dorrenbach i d. Pfalz ond Ver- 
wandtes. (Globus, Broachwg,, 1003, 
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XCHi, 174-176, 4 fga) Treats in 
particular of the so-called “ witch 
hammer,” à stone axe used by а 
“wizard” of Dorrenbach to affect 

These axes are known in 


cures, 
various parta of Europe as“ thunder- | 
axes, “thunder-atones,” e¢te.—the | 


eee ae eee дег inset) 


міс” (G.) Das Vaterunser als 
pilitisches Kampfmittel. (Z: d- V. f. 
seer Berlin, 1900, XIX, 120-142.) 
various f 


Баасан Fora Peye | 


jasting to the carly years of the rzth 
(Ulm Vaterunser of t486, Reutling 
Vaterunser of 1519, the former the 
oldest, the latter the beat known). 
Of ihe "pezsanis' Lord's Prayer" 
Werner cites 15 different versions. 
The text consists of a series of 
complete, the last line of each of 
тұстан with & word of the 
a Prayer.” 
ar Н.)  Rekrutierungstatintik. 
(A. f. Rassen- и, Ges,-Biol, Lpzg. 
1900, Ут, 69-72, шар.) Treats of re- 
cent statistica of recruit in Germany. 
1894-1903, comparing the percent- 
ages of acceptability with those of 
density of population, birth, marriage, 
mortality, children of school age, mi- 
gration, morbidity, increase and de- 
crease òf popolation, occupations, in- 
ке race, etc, No clear corre- 
ty of re- 


а, fertility 
d eue children). 
PAM FEES of sail, well-to-do 
life conditions, 

Menzel (EL) N He Funde diluvialer 
Artefakte — nus dem nördlichen 
 Dentsehland, ihre Kalturstufe und 
ihr geologisches Alter. (Z. f. Eth. 
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the objects (except. a few bone frag- 
menis and some pieces oí quartzite, 
ttc.) are Aints They are the came 
in culture type although of different 
geological age (later and older in- 
tergincial). "hey may represent А 
trànsilion from the archeolithie to 
the paleolithic (Verworn), 
—— Ueber die geologischen Verhált- 
misse des Spreewaldes. (Ibid, 687- 
689.) The oldest settlement of the 
Spree forest ia doubtless due to need 
for protected dwellings and places 
of refuge as well as for fishing and 
hunting, and the “islands about the 
Kirchplatz and particularly Һе 
Schlossberg von Burg. 
Michael (Н,) Zur Leukas-Ithaca- 
.. (Globus, chwe., 1909, 
XCV, 191-191.) Discusses the ques- 
tion whether the island of Leukas, 
ӨН the coast of Acarnania, is the 
Ithaca of the Odyssey, the home of 
Ulysses, and the efforts of Dörpfeld 
fo show that it was actually an 
island in ancient times. Capt, W. 
v. Murée's topographical studies are 
embodied in his Karten von Leukas, 
Beitrüge zur Frage Leuhar-Iihaca 
(Berlin, 1908). The identification, 
as M. points owt, is not at all success- 


ful, 

Mielert (Е.) Das heutige Serbien. 
(Ibid, 9-15, 7 fgs.) WNotea on in- 
dustries, art agriculture, cities, vil- 
lages, ruins, еіс, 

Moesch (H.) Das Fasnachtsrgesii [m 
Kt Appenzell (Arch. misses d. 
Trad: Pop., Bále, 1909, xit, 135—112.) 
Texts of speech made by the “Ра 
nechbutz," from Tobler amd a later 
one in use in Urnáisch in 1905, 


| Mohl (T. Mitteilungen über Tàto- 


wierunges, angenommen an Soldaten 
det Garniston Temesvár. (Mitt. d. 
Anthrop. Ges. in. Wien, 1908, xxxvitt, 
312-320, 14 fgs.) Treats of tattoo- 
ing as observed among the soldiers 
of the garrison at Temreavar, Hun- 
gary, and it» significance, etc, The 
commonest places for tattooing were: 
anterior surface of forearm: breast: 
beck of h hand: upper arm, finger (ex- 
cept thumb). Rarely tattooed were: 
penis, buttocks, thighs, face, nose, 
Forehead, ise neck were not found 
tattooed. contain 
statements bn or indications of mili- 
tary science, civil occupation, etc, in 
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letters or symbols, etc. Tattooing is | 


very common among these soldiers, — 
in a troop of Servians quartered at 
Nevesinje in тоот nearly every man 
was tattooed,—not such a proportion 
e. Temesvir, The garrison prisons 
are. “high-schools of tattooing,"“— 
then come barracks, houpitals, etc. 
Tattooing takes place oftener during 
осте service than before, Home- 
association, emnui, imitation, vanity 
are some of the reasons given for 
tattooing. Tattooing is per se no 
indication of criminality or defective 
intellect. 
Monseur (E.) Le nom des Lombards 
ны. de Folk-Lore, Bruxelles, 1909, 
пт, 182-188.) Discusses the origin 


of the legend concerning the name | 
Lombard 


which M. regards ав “the remnant of 
a legend of the fraudulent entry of 
women into the other-world reserved 
for warriors.” 
—— Tom Tit Той, (ТЫ4, 188-то2.) 
Cites variants of this theme from 
Liége, Aundenarde, French Flanders, 
Antwerp, etc. known ая WVeérkou, 
Pier-Wier-Wetz, Mynhaent]e, Kwis- 
peltotje. 
de Morgan (J.) Note sur le développe- 
ment de la civilization dans la Sicile 
préhistorique.  (R. de l'Éc, d'Anthrop. 
de P'aris, 1909, X1xX, 93-100.) Sketches 
the development of civilization in 
rehistoric Sicily (few traces of man 
n pleistocene Himes, only caverns of 
ermini ete, represent quaternary 
industries; neolithic culture from 
continental Europe seen in the re 
maina. at Pantellaria, and at Falar- 
zolo Acreide, Stentinello, ete., am 
other later eulture, with incised 
tery, representing а second di 
neolithic civilization). After as 
come the 4 Sicilian periods, which de 
Moryan dates earlier than do the 
Italian archeologists (first. ad and 
24 тө ептіште B. C.: second, 20- 
zint centuries B. C; third, ra-oth 
centuries В, С; fourth, gth century 
B.. C. historic), The remains of 


Palazzolo Acreide date from the third | 


milientiom 8 С, Almost ипїпһаһ- 
ited in the quaternary period, Sicily 
wad peopled only on the coaste Їп 
eeolithic times (fram continental 
Енгоре?; then came Cretan, Myce- 


Mortimer (J. R.) 


ete, animal bon | 
knife and ап eat object) from Na- 
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nean and Phenician, and finally Hel- 
lenic clements. 


Morrison (S.) The lazy wife: a Manx 


folk-tale,  (Folk-Lare, Lond, 1908, 
XiX, 78-83.) Story told from mem- 
ory by a Peel woman who heard It 
some Go years ago from her mother. 
English text with Manx words 
passion. 


— Billy Heg; Tom Beg, and the 


Fairies. (Tbid., 324-327.) English 
text of a Manx fairy-tale from Peel. 


de Mortillet (A.) Souterraina et grot- 


tes artificielles de Fronce. (Б. de 
Ег. d'Anthrap, de Paria, roog., хуш, 
285-1307.) Liste by localities (alpha- 
betically) under departments the 
known  soulerrain: and artificial 
caves,—boves, creulles, caves, croses, 
cafés, carri@res, margiucis, forty, ete, 
The stature and 
cephalic index of the prehistoric шеп 
whose remains are preserved im the 
Mortimer Museum, Duffield. (Ман, 
П., 1964), IX., 35-36.) Notes on 
skeletona Of tie tate neolithic or early 
bronze age (of to: skulls, 44 are 
dolichocephalic, 23 brachyeephatie, 49 
mesaticephalic; average Coni puted 
Btatüres respectively 5 ft. 7 im, § ft. 
бін, g ft. 6 Ned early iron age, 
chiefiy from the Danes’ graves (53 
skulle, A даан ерган. = hrathy- 
с, 11 mésaticephalic; average 
| Statures respectively & ft 
4-6 in. 5 ft. 4 in. 5 ft. 5 in.) ; Angla- 
n remaine (6r сгптіп, dolicho- 
cephalic at, brachyeephalic 7, mesati- 
cephalic 23: computed average stat- 
ure respectively 5 ft. « */11 in, s ft. 
4 t/rt in, sft. 36/11 fn.) The long- 
bended individuals seem to have been 
somewhat the taller, 


Moser (L. K.) Die Rümerstadt Ақат! 


(Globus, Brnschwg., 1908, xciv, 226— 
327) Résumés the data in A. B. 
Meyer and A. Unterforcher’s Die 
Rémerstadt Agunt bei Liens in Tirol, 
published preparatory to further in- 
vestigations on the aite of Авит. 


—— Bericht über Ausgrabungen in 


einigen Felsenhóhlen von Nabreaina, 
»owie über einige besondere Fund- 
objekte aus Karsthohlen, (Stzgb. d. 
Anthrop. Сен; іп Wien, 1607-1908, 
39-13. 3 fg*) Notes on pottery- 
fragments, саак оа implements, 

(also a bronze 
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bresinz and the caves of tbe " Karst.” 
— (M.) Меера Nahr- 
um] Mutzpfanren Europas. (Mitt. d. 
Anthrop, Ges. in Wien, 1908, xxxvitt, 
195-327, 2 Газ.) Disensses the pre- 
historic food 
Europe, their culiure-hiatoric agt, ori- 
gin, etc. Wheat (in Solutrée period 
will wheat used us food: in neolithic 
period cultivation of wheat already 
eommon,—q varieties, of which none 
cam be shown to be of Asiatic ori- 
sin), barley (Oriental 4-lined variety 

not found in neolithic 
form used in Solutrée period ; бред 
variety is African ог probably Medi- 
terrancan), weeds in cultivated land 
(those of neolithic period —corn- 
flower, Silene, corn-rose, etc.,—paint 
to the coast-regiona. of Ми Mediter- 
rapean), millet (origin. of Panicum 
miliaceum not known; P. üalicum 
Érst used wild by storie Euro- 
pears), buckwheat (used in neolithic 
times aa foud: developed from Euro- 
pean wild form), lentil and реа 
{пеш Ше; both developed from Eu- 
ropean wild planta), hog-bean (not 
known in neolithic times north of the 
Alpe; came from South), “ water- 
put " (much used in nealithic times?, 
poppy (derived from the wild poppy 
of southern Europe; neolithic in 
Switrerland, Upper ишу, etc.), apple 
and pear ( from wild varieties 
in prehistoric Europe), walnut 
(known іп France im paleolithic 
central 


wild native заан): Dr М. holds 
that the domestic cattle of prehistoric 
Europe were of different race from 
those of the Orient: their use alia 
(yoke; tse of cattle for threshing 
grain nof known in p c central 


culture in Europe bad their own in- 
бірдене beginnings and 


Müller "(CJ Predigtparodien und an- 
dere Scherzreden aus der Oberiaüsitr. 
(2. 4. V. f. Velksk,, Berlin, 1909, 
xix, 175-181.) Cites from variona 
part» of Upper Lumatia 5 parody- 
крс ка and jest-epeeches: Wedding- 


irom Ditters- 
bueh pibe 1830-1840, etc. ; cobblers’ 
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sermon from Lupa; sale on the 
island of good nothing (from Ditters- 
hoch: the huge bass fiddle (from 
Dittersbach). See Bolte (J.). 


Murke (ML) Die Volksepik der bos- 


nischen Mòhammedaner, (Ibid, 13- 
зо) After ethnographical-historical 
ro елда (the first large folk-epic 
of the Bomian Mohammedans, con- 
їайпїпд 2,260 versea, was published 
by Krauss im 1885; the first collec- 
tion of epic folk-songs by Hormann 
їп 7888-1889), the anthor gives an 
account of the singers and their 
songs based chiefly on Marjanovic's 
Junazke pyesme muhamedooshe (3 
vols, 2898-1809). Marjanovic and 
his collaborators collected] in r886- 
1888 as many as 320 Mohammedan 
кеп», of which ago are epic and а 
women’s lyrical, containing in all 
some 255,000 verses. Of these songs 
30 contain less than 100 verses and 
4 more than 1,050, the average being 
S73. Most of the songs belong to 
the t7th century, few are more than 
200 year o The favorite hern is 
Mujstaj-beg of Lick: (Lika). M. 
eriticitets some of the views of 
Krauss as to the guslara, their 
social position, ete. The term 
gurar songs, e. g., i& objectionable, 
since at least in N. W. Bosnia they 
are sung only to the tdmberc, Some 
poema and passages in others belong 
to the most poctic of the folk-epic 
material of the Serbo-Croats, The 
songs scem to have x historical basis, 
with frequent exaggerations, etc. 


Nabe (Р. М.) Die steinzcitliche Be- 


siedelung der Leipziger Gegend unter 
besonderer erücksichtigung der 


H. 3, viii 4- 58i 6 pl. 2 maps, 121 
iga) Detailed account of remains of 
the stone age (finds at dwelling 

especially) in the neighbor- 
hood of Leiprig.—at Bimi, Güm- 
thersdorf, Moritrzch, Eutritrach, etc. 
No paleolithic remains have yet bern 


ete. ). Interesting are fragments af 


a clay drum (р. 35) from Eutritzsch. 


The Leipzig neolithic people were 


quite numerous, and, at the height of 
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the period, sedentary agriculturalists 
and cattle-breeders, living in large 
village-like communities. The absence 
of " Schnurkeramik " settlements is 
probably due to the nomadic charac- 
ter ul the people. The Leipzig stone- 
age settlements seem not to have con- 
tinued beyond the time when the 
eae pottery became com- 


Nativitate (M. V.) Alcobaça ethno- 
As voces da minha terra. 
(Portugzatia, 1968, 11, 638-640, 43 
) A study іп Alcobaga local 
ethnography. Treats of distafts, need- 
ka sare and their ornamen- 


Neilson’ (бз Brnnanburh and Burms- 
work. (Scott. Hur Rev, arg, 
1909, VII, 42 1 р - 
teeta КАА у Мейыр НА the Egla ar 
Egil's Saga as to the site of the 
famous battle of Brunanburh, which 
the author would identify with Burna- 
work {a Dumfriesshire —the plans, 
etc, of the military works are given. 
elles (W. Е.) The balled of "Hind 
Hors. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1909, XXII, 42-62.) 
Newstead (R) On a recently dis- 
covered section of the Roman wall 
at Chester, (Ann, Arch. and An- 
throp, Liverpool, 1900, 1f, 52-71, 7 
pl.) Detailed account of recently dis- 
covered remains forming part of the 
original fortifications of Deva ani 
ebjecta found in connection there: 
with. Also notes on a Roman соп- 
erete foundation in Bridge street un- 
earthed iñ June, :905; and on. 3a 
hic implement, found in build- 
ing débris in Chester. 
a UG Fragstücke beim Rugerricht 
in-Rappenau vor yoo Jahren. (2 4. 


V, L Volksk., Berlin, 10909, X1x, 304— 


зой.) Prints а questionnaire (48 
theme ne ag cultural, legal, 
moral, social, religious and political 
matters) dating from the beginning 
of the 17th century, aud forming part 
of the officlal қалағы. N the vil- 
me of Rappenan іп 

on Macedonia. PON ah Geogr. 
iam "Wah. 1508, XIX, 790-802, 4 
fus, 7 pl, map). The алынды 
treat of market and street scenes, 
Greek, Macedonian, Albanian, Turk- 
tah etc. 


Nunes (J. J.) Costumes algarvios- 
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О vestuario — (Portugalia, Porto, 
1908, п, 654-655) Notes on Al- 
garve folk-dress. 


Obermaier (HL) wmd Breuil (H.) | Die 


Gudemushohle in — Niederosterreich. 
(Mitt, d. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien, 1928, 
XXXVII, 277-294, 11 рі, о (Тез) 


After briefly noting the finds at the 


Viérzchow cave (in Russian Poland 
Cracow, Galicia), «іс, the 
authors treat of the Gudenus cave 
and ite remains (west of the village 
of Krems on the Danube in. Lower 
Austria) investigated and described 
in 1883-1884. by F. Bron and L. 
Hacker, and discussed in detail by 
Woldřich (18g3) and Hoernes (1903). 
The finds consist of animals, stone 
implementa (coups de poing. acrüpers, 
), bone Зай 


ка og head i à reindeer 
drawn upon it}, some bone and ivory 
ornaments, etc. In the main cave 
ond in the small cave 7 strata were 
found, The lower palcolithic strata 
may be termed. Achuleo- Мсн Тай: 
Cudenus cave is one of the 
richest localities in Central Europe 
for comps de poing. Later on, the 
cave was again sought hy quaternary 
man, who left there the Magdalenian 
remains, Until the present investiga- 
Hon in toor the cave was altogether 
Meinen to the Magdalenian epoch. 
ranks now пя a most important 
релені "station" of an earlier 
epoch as well, 


Oesten (G.) Bericht über den Fort. 


gang der Rethraforschung. (Z. G 
Ethnol, Berlin, i908, XL 259-264, 
015-о10, Е fgs.) Gives the results of 
the Rethra investigations іп 1007. 
The discovery of a polished stone 
axe ls of interest. Other finds were 
pottery fragments, lanes, pieces of 
decayed wood, boards, ete. O. con- 
siders it prohable that a pile-dwell- 
ing once existed bere, Tn the last 
excavations, an fron buckle, several 
ашка of branze, etc. were found. 

The alleged foundation of hòrna 
pee ins Thietmar) has not yet been 


ге Olivera. (M.) Thesouros encon- 
| algunes castroa do Norte 
ile Рона! (Portugalia, Porto, 
1908, п, 666-668.) Treats of finds 
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of coins к Roman emperors, etc. 
at Monte de Santo Ovidio, Castro de 


Eiras, Monte de Castello, etc. in 
Northern Portugal. 
Olshausen (O.) mg in 


vorgeschichtlicher Zeit. (Z. i, Eth- 
зв. Berlin, 1009, XLI, Go- 7a, 86-107, 
Я igs) Treats of the prehistoric 
"iron worka" at Tarxdorf in Silesia 
(here iran was obtained in ihe form 
of anirt notemmelbed material; the 
large number oí "furzaces " i$ ac- 
counted for by cach having been weed 
but once), the so-called" iron-fur- 
neces” in the Neckar district of 
Württemberg, ete Also the oltaim- 
ing of fusible iron in crncibles and 
its geographical distribution. In the 
discusaion Hr, Busse spoke of iron 
іп prehistoric times in Brandenburg, 
Hr. Krause exhibited photographs of 
the Tarxdorf furnaces and replied to 
O.'s claim that actual smelting had not 
occurred there, Hr. Giebeler treated 
the question of hard and solt iron, 
‘the amount of iron wed in Solomon's 
Tempie. ete, Hr. P. Staudinger 
called attention to Lemaire'a account 
of iton-furmaces In ‘the Katanga re- 
gion of the Congo State, Hr. т. 
Luschon refierated his conclusions, 
and А. Зее spoke of the '" smelt. 
ing pità" (nnt "iron furnaces") of 
be ‘Neckar country, бее v. Lus- 
iudi (F. ) and Grosse (H.). 
Р. Zur Anthropologie der Georgier in 
Kartalinien und Kachetien. (Globus, 
dwg, 1908, хс, 335-337.) 


im 1903-1905. Tie. жиры ы of 
prevailing (54%) dark type, brachy- 
елең (only 3% Mes kal. 
medium stature. 


P. Sla wisches. (Ihid, 208.) Résumés 
some of the data in Prof T. J. Flor- 
iin Slavianikoie ры УГ 





pa e ОБ The total mm- 


ber of Slave te 148,521,600, of which 
107,466,000 өл in the Russian Em-. 


pire, 45,000 in Italy, and 3,104,000 in 
the United. States (2% of all). = 
Greek church counts 103,740,000, the 

Roman Carholie 34.298.000, the Prot- 
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Pet (T. E) 


[x.s їз, 1900 


estant churches 1570000 and the 
1,175,020 Slavs, Out- 
side the Russian Empire there are 
37.82% of the Slava. The movement 
of the Slav is now eastward. Since 
the oth century the. German, Hun- 
garian апі Rumanian "islands" 
have kept the Slavs divided into two 
= a northwest and a sotuth- 


Pale Ü (J.) Sur les deux petites iles de 


Houat et Hoedic, (Hull. Soc, d'An- 
throp. de Paris, toog, V" S, X; s-o) 
un from L'Agriculiure Now- 
velle. Notes on population, houses, 
animals, On, graves, 
tries, etc. M dicun clas 
interesting megalit on islands 
off the coast of Morbihan, In the 
discussion, MM. Anthony and Bau- 
доша added other daia and M. 


ЫП called attention to Delalande’s 


Howat èt Hoëdic, published їп т8фо. 


Pappusch (0.) luschriften an Kruzi- 


fixen und Bildstücken in Wiestíalen. 
(£. d. V. f. Volksk, Berlin, 1908, 
XVIL, 413—435.) Gives tezis of 24 
nscription& (one Latin, the rest Ger- 
man) from crucifüxes, etc., in shrines 
от on the roads near the villages of 
the Westphalia-Minster country. 


Patrick (Mary M.) The emancipation 


of Mohammedan women. (Nat 
Geogr. Mag, Wash, 1000, xt, 42- 
65, S E TAS Treats of the prog- 
ress in freedom of Turkish women, 
particularly аж а тезің of the 
“Young Turkey" revolution of July 
24, 1908. They hare been for cen- 
turies property-holders, bave fur- 
nished many writers, developed mid- 
wives, acted as financiers of the 
palace, shown ability along com- 
mercial limes, become their own 
lawyers, practised teaching with suc- 
cess, and are now entering politica, 
having abatuloned their veils. 
Prehistoric finds at 
Matera and їп Sonth Italy generally. 
(Ann, Arch. and Anthrop., Liverpool, 
1909, П, fe enti ated Gives 
an account ter Ridola Patroni, 
Mayer, etc) of the cave-dwell 
and burials of the neolithic period 
їп the Grotta det Pipixtrelli, the 
Murgia Timone znd other intrenched 
sites, the hut-foundationa of Serro 
d'Alto (neolithic), ibe graves of the 
bronre age at the Murgia Timone, 
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ciat-graves ol Murgia Timone, ere- | 


mation necropolis of Monte Timmari, 
etc. The pottery of Matara (7 types) 
ік especially considered. The antiqui- 
ties of Matara extend almost un- 
broken from the neolithic age to the 
Greek period. 

Peixoto (R) As filigranas. (Portu- 
galia, Porio, 1908, m, 540-579, 53 


iga) Treats in detail of filagree | 


work (rings, pendants and саг-гіпря, 
beads and necklaces, crowses, collars, 
stars, crucifixes, reliquaries, hearts, 
enamels, bracelets, etc.), its history, 
tecknique, objects and ornaments 
manufactured, accessories (stone, en- 
amels, ctc.), uses and custom com- 
песто мій ornamenis, etc, in Por- 


651.) Note on the makers of the 
black pucaros ond their ceramic art 
now in process of disappearing. 

—— Contes populares de animala, 
(Ibid, 660.) Three brief animal 
tales (wolf and she-fox, she-fox and 
cat, nightingale), 

— Ав explorações da cividade de 
Terroso ¢ do Castro de Laundos, no 
Concelho da  Povoa de Varzim. 
(Ibil; 677-685, 4 portr, 3 figs.) 
Notes on the extensive explorations 
in 1006-1097 of Terroso pen 
by 5r А, Е. dos Santos Graca, 

of Laundos under the auspices ae 


Sr Dr D. Alves the results of which | 


are goon to be 

---- Ci banin да іы (Ibid, бгі- 

бу7.1 fg.) Treats of "the man with 

Era eee ao 
—probably a бриге ої 

а "warrior. 


Рез SAPE Ud Die Abarten des altsich- 
sitchen Bauernhaccses. 


Ein Do 

zur deutschen ` 
(Arch. £ Antbrop,, Brnschwe. E 
Wa Fa Vit, 157-182, a f Пе. 
tailed account of the TE as of the 
Old Saxon A (peculiar- 
ties af construction, with distribution- 
map of 6 varieties: 9 varieties of 
кп with Чин nee of distritut: ton). The 
tional and mixed forms are in- 
ee ee 
ture, ete: The Saxon house bi o> 
extensive with Saxon art -—the do- 
main of purest Saxendom ineludes 
ihe region oi the unrmnised " Küb. 


Pinbo (J.) 


Pires (A. T.) 
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lunghaus " and tbe — uninfluenced 

— "* Flettdiele 
Peyrony (D.) S acis préhistorique 


du Kuth, prés Le Moustiers; Dor- 
dogne. Aurignacien, solutréen et mag- 
dalénien. (E. de l'Éc. sea de 
Paris, 1909, хіх, 156-176; 8 (аһ) 
The "station" of Ruth represents 
ax well-defined шітдірн, each with 
characteristic implements, ete.: Old 
Magdalenian, upper, middle and lower 
Soluirean, upper and middle Aurigna- 
tiam, Stone, bone and horn imple- 
ments, ete, are described,—íinterest- 
ing ls a color grinder from: the upper 
Aurignacian, This important “ #2- 
tion " again proves the pre-Solutrean 
character of the Aurignacian, 


— А propos des fouilles de La 


Micoque et des ate récents pa Pu 
fur ce gisement, Ibid, 3 ӛз 
Résumés recent езе же the 
finds in the quaternary strata of La 
Micoque in the valley of the Vézére, 
by Peyrony, Hauser, Obermaier, ete. 
P. considers the fact» support his 
views against Hauser. 

Castros do concelho de 
Amarante. (Portugalia, Porto, 1908, 
п, 673-675, 22 ің.) Fourth вес. 

tion treating of the ceramic PME 
e excavations, etc, at Castello 


Os pregoes d'Elvas. 
(ibid, 654-650.) Texts and тпикіс 
of z5 cries of street-venders in Elvas, 
6 from Lisbon and 2 from Parta- 
Кетер 18 other Lisbon street-cries 

are given by A. Meréa in the Су. 
rots for April, 1906 


Ploy (H.) Zur Anthropo nt des 


oberen  Salrachgehietes, dro d 
Anthrop. Ges. in. Wien, 1908, ххху, 
334-367, s fg&, i13 tables), Gives 
details of measurements, color af 
body, eyes, hair, ete. of 423 men 
(48 Tirolese, so khalf-Tirolese, and 
316 from Pinrgan) from tbe Ober- 
region of western Austria, 
Some ane women ond few се іні 
were also measured ( ate not 
considered in this D. making 
е тал тена нер шашой 
population of 5,500, In stature the 
Titolese are rather taller than the 
People of Pinzgau, tbe latter more 
dolichocephalic.—Pinzgan is one М 
the most dolichoeephallc regions 
the Austrian Alps. Toa abel lieti ef 
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Pinzgau go back chiefly to war 
a Bajovation Pi ieee Pur 
e original types have passed UE 
n ei al into mixed types 
(head and mene com- 
Мело, эш 
the Nérdie ther than ша dere, rount- 
headed type (Homo alpinus). 
Pokorny Q.) Der Ursprung des Drui- 


magic, cult of the oak, ete.) Accord- 
ing to: Pa “droidiam originated 
among a people, inhabiting the Brit- 
ieh isles before the Celts, a people 
belong probably to those great 
stocks t occupied Western and 
l oof the Indó-Germáns." In 
the discussion Much and Goldmann 
treated the etymology of the word 


Polain (E! eames Hégnise, 
Les maisons bois é pignon a 
Liège (B. de Inst, Arch, Liégenis, 
IgO07, XXXVII, 90-121, 4 pl, § fs.) 
Treats of wooden houses of the 
fimon. type in Liige. Blue and 
green erem to have been used as 


Nenrre Arbeiten zur 
künde. 2. Sidslaw- 
ІНЕ (GL 4 VW. f. 
Vollak, Berlin, 1908, лупа, 313- 
331.) Brief and eriiques of 
recent South Slavonian and Russian 
to folk-lore: Bos- 
, Servian (the Mijatovic-Debel- 
Конрат ы MAE. 
ттен mporíant 
Russian (Malevit's collection of 
White Russian wonga: Markov, Mas- 
lev and Bogoslavskii's collection of 
songs from the shores of the White 
Sea; Charuxin's study of fire-wor- 
ship: Charurin's monograph on the 
Slavonic botse, 1007: V. Нпанчк 
aml A. Zatenjajer’s study of <830 
love-songs: M. Dragomanov'’s studies 
of te Rumian folk-lore and litera- 
ture: I. Franko's collection of Little 
Russian ptorerba from Galicie; Z. 
Eurelja's work on the child in cus- 
tom and belief of the people of the 
Ukraini, ete. 
—— Neuere Arbeiten zur slawischen 
Volkskunde. 2. Südslawisch. (Thid., 
117-328.) Brief reviews and ceri- 
Hques of recent literature (books, 
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—— Neuere 


Glasgow AschioL Soe. tog, 


[. &, It, 1909 


articles in periodicals, etc, relating 
to South Slavenie felk-lore: Slove- 
s (notable is the third volume of 
Strekelj's Slovenian Folk-Songs deal- 
mg with religious songs, etc.), Serbo- 
Croatian ( Ro£ic's work on the Pri- 
gorje country in western Croatia; 
Erauss's work on the folk-lore of 
the South Slavs, ete), Bulgarian 
(Derzavin's work on the Bulgarian 
colonies in Cherson and Tauris: 
Jankor'a collection of epic and lyric 
folk-songs, rgoB), etc. 
ten хог slaw- 
(ibid. Уайс. 5.  Russtach, 
441—457.) Brief critiques and 
resumes of recent facie tatters 
literature: The Mistery of Russian 
Literature (Moscow, 1908) hy many 
competent hands, treating of folk. 
Hterature, folk-poetry, ttc; V. T. 
Miller's Modern Russian Epic Songs 
(Moscow, 1908); N. V. Gogol's Little 
Russian Folk-Songr (St. Peteraburg, 
1908); Ontukow's North-Rusrian 
Mürchem (5t. Petersburg, 1903) ; the 
third volume of Jakuikin'a Curiom- 
ary Law (Moscow, to908) : V, Ander- 
son's History of Sects, ete. (Se. Pe- 
tersburg, 1908); Zelenin's The Rus- 
fim Plough (1008), etc. are among 
the chief works noted. 


топ Ртееп (Н.) Көрігісде!, cin Gichel- 


schmuck aus  Oberbaden. (Ibid. 
toob, XVII, 277-270, § fgs.) Brief 
account of hollow tiles with the tep- 
resentation of a human head at one 
er, used as tz in the 
region between Freiburg in Baden 
and Basel—at Maüllheim, Eschbach, 
Oberreiler, Niederweiler, ete etc, 


—  Spatzenhaícen aus Müllheim in 


Baden, (Thid., 2@0;) Note on pene 
potu (^ ераїгепһаѓеп "у, coed 
enis on houses in Min. 


heim, Baden. 
Primrose (12 Jocelyn of Furness 
and the j gow. (Trans. 


229-228),  Discomera the interpre- 
tation of the name ae given hy 
Jocelyn, a monk of the Cistercian 
Abbey of s, c rgo А. D. 
P. favors Jocelyn's etymology = 
"dear church," hybrid Latin-Celtic, 
Raymond (P.) Céramique de ое 
ёаёоїйһїше en Gaule. (Bull, бос. 
d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908, v* x, rx, 
780.) Notes on fragments of pottery 
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from а сауе іп the department of | 
Gard belonging to tbe period of | 
transition from the neolithic to the | 


metal age,—the fret discovery of the 
kind in southern Саш. 
Regalia (E.) Ancora sul Cammello 
della Grotta di Zachito, Salerno, (А. 
p. lAntrop. Firenze, 1908, xxxvii, 
287-208.) Reply to criticisms, etc, 
of L. Pigorini in a recent article in 
the Bollettino di Paletmologia Jialigna 
for 1908, concerning R.'a views as to 
the camel of the Zachito cave and its 
origin. 
Rehsener (M.) Tiroler Tovar 
ungen über Erdbeben. (Z. d. V. f. 
Volkak., Berlin, 1909, xIx, 198-199.) 
Cites: folk-ideas from Tirol concern- 
ing earthquakes: Caused by wind, 
fain flowing into oi! underground, 
cold, жин, great sea-animal, fire- 
mountain, cracks in rocks, etc. 
Reinach (A. J.) ta fitch: en Gaule, 
sea . poisons et ges contre-poisons. 
(L'Anthropologie, Paris 10909, xx, 
51-80, 180-206, то ірі) Well-docn- 
mented study of the arrow in ancient 
Gav) (historic, numismatic, ceramic, 
monumental, sculptural, ею. evi- 
dence), of the use of bow and arrow 
in Say ia аа employment of ar- 
rows poison. 
Reinhard (W.) Eins Manuskriptkarte 
der Britischen Inseln aus dem 16. 
Jahrhundert. — (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1909, ЕСУІ, 1-2, : pL)  Reproduces | 
and briefly describes a M5. of 
the British Isles (now in the British 
Museum), dating from the middle of 
the 16th century (inter than 1534, 
earlier than 1546). The map is 
molable as representing the whole 
island group. 
(L.) . Rapport sur lts re- 
cherches et les fouilles exécutées en 
1007 рат l'Institut Archéalogique 
Liégeois. 


(B. de l'Inst. Arcb. Liége- | 


біз, 1902, XXXVIi 361-370, 1 Ёш.) 
Notes on à tumulis( Р) at Om- 
снаа; is of pottery, tiles, 
etc, at Iupille, Brlgo-Roman tomb 
t Borsm [ace Hénanux, P.) and 
lace at Tonrinne-la-Chaussée 
(also other remains at Chardeneux), 
Belgo-Roman tomnlus at — Sohert- 
Tinlot, ctc. 
TRE (M.) Cas de жетесіне єп 
quinzième 


fribourgeois 
Кепе. (Arch. suisses ч. Trad.. Pop., 
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Roediger (E.) 


school. 
Rossat (A.) 


727 


Bale, 1909, xxi, Br—gy.) Gives details 
of five triala for witchcraft in 1458, 
146:, 1464, 1477, 1408, in the Frei- 
burg district, [n two cases, at least, 
the aceused were burned at the stake. 
an are їп the others are rot 


ан (W.) The relation of an- 


thropology to classical studies. (J. 
R. Anthrop Inst., Lond., 1909, xxxix, 
10-25,) Points out the valuable re- 
sults of the comparison of the ma- 
terial remains of Greece and dome 
and those of savage peoples. Origin 
of Greek ond Roman coin weights 
(barley-corn za unit), effects of 
Mycenean discoveries, Greek tragedy 
(riddle of lock of heir and foot- 
prints in clay found by Electra), 
elucidation of Homer, Herodotus and 
other ancient writers of Greece and 
Rome, are discussed, Aid given by 
anthropology and language to litera- 
ture emphasized. 


Robertson (D. ].) Orkney folk-lore 


notes. (Ork. and Shetld, Old-Lore 
Miscell, Lond., t909, п, 10%, top.) 
Notes on “Finn men,” fishermen's 
superstitions, butter-charm, fairies, 
etc, 


Allerlei aug Rolledorf 
bei Hóhnstedt, Mansfelder Seekreik. 
(Z. d. Ver. f. Vollesk., Berlin, 1909, 
ХІХ, 439-4409.) Notes om folk-festi- 
vala, wedding and bouse-lore (luck 
and [l-Iock), plant and animal super- 
atitions, etc. 

Rona-Sklarek (Elisabet). Ungarische 
Mirchen, (Ibid, 92-95.) Continued 
from Bd. xit nnd xvii, Nos. 5-6 ої 
Hungarian tales (German text only) : 
How Jong lasts the widow's vow? 
The purse found on the жау 10 


Proverbes patois, Re- 
cueillis dans le Jura bernois cath- 
olique, (Arch. suisses d. Trad, Pop., 
Bale, 1909, 111, 31-48.) Last section, 
Nos. 226-423 of proverbs from the 
Catholic region of the Bernese Tura, 
phonetic patois text, with versione in 
literary French. The localities rep- 
resented are Mecttemberg, Develier, 
Perrentruy and <Ajole, Delémont, 


Soyhitres, Franches- Montagnes. etc. 
Sampaio (A.) 


do norte de Portugal, Cartels ІТ, 
О mar livre. (Portugalia, Porto, 
1908. 11, 5Bo-604.) Historico-eth- 
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cal the оі 

оқтары notes оп 27 m 0 
А, T NY folk-tal 

о сз. 

(J: Gypsy Lore Soc., Liverpoal, 1908, 


(Ibid, aya-ay7.) Collected in Liver- 
pool about 17 years ago, chiefly irom 
Erish tinkers. Nos. 1-78 


доз Santos Rocha (A.) Езіасоез рге- 
rotinas da idade do ferro nas vinen- 
hamras da Figueira. Parte =", O 
Crasto, Parte 3", Chocs e Pardinhei- 
rox. (Portugalla, Porto, 1908, 11, 493- 
$16, a is, & pL) Second and third 
parta of monograph treating of the 
pre Romin "stations" of the iron 
oye in the neighborhood of Faves 
Crasto in particular; Topography and 
Ier ent En fortifica- 
toms and dwellings, metal objects 
found (evidence of iron forging, 
lance-base, hook of clasp, ete.: 


the only one reported so far {гош 
Lusitania, filralac: and other imple- 
ment: an ornaments, a fme шша 

sheet of copper, a mall ring of tin, 
wares Gf iced lett eve from 
casting), pottery (leas common at 
Crasto than af Santa Olaya ; indigen- 


bad ta be af Egypto-Phe- 
odd erigin), stone (portions of 
mill-stones,  spheroidal piece о 

ete. 


end Chce belong to the Marnern or 
La Téne | period of the irom age. 
with considerable evidence of Ibero- 
Punie inüuences coming from the 
southern part of peninsula һу sea, 
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of the so-called 
America. 


[N 8, 90, t909 


und with the Punic element some 
traces Of Etruria ond the eastern 
Mediterranean. 


Savoy (H.) La fiore tribourgeoise et 


les traditions populaires (Schw. 
Arch. f£, Volksi., Basel, троў, х, 
176-190.) Treats of the folk-lore 
uf the fora of Friburg, Christmas 
und New Year (the year begins Dec. 
z$), activities of winter-time, spring, 
ete. The folk-names of plants, their 
ures, еіс. are given, —also rites and 
ceremonies connected therewith, cus- 
toms and plays of children, etc. 5 the 
femtival of St John; poisons, ete. 


Saxby (J. M. E.) Shetland names for 


animals, etc, [. Animals. (Ork. and 
Shetld. Old Lore Ser, Lond, гооо, 
Miscell, tt, 168-120.) List of some 
ĝo names of beasts und birds, with 
notes. The diver is called hedder- 
con-dumk from the children'à game of 
aec-&aw. The name brodda, implying 
perfect motherhood, is taken from 
bod, a mother-goose. 


Schell (О) Der Donnerbesen in 


Natur, Konst und Volksgiauben, (Z. 
d. Ver. f. Volksk,, Berlin, 1909, XIX, 
439-434.) Treats of certain parasitic 
growths бп tree-branches, known in 
Germany os Donnerbesen, being pop- 
ularly ascribed to Hghtning strokes: 
also to the elves, etc. In house-archi- 
tecture they are imitated as a pro- 
tection against lightning, etc. 


—— Die Entwicklung dea bergischen 


Houses. (Їй, т-і:: а fea) 
Sketches the Berg house in ite de- 


velopment from the year 1500 down 


to the present. [t ia a. Low German 
house in origin,—a form af home 
with az bhearth-fire, contrasted with 
the High German twe-fire house 
(Herd, Ofen). The best type of the 
L. G. peasant house, aut of which 
by organic transformation the Berg 
house has arisen, is the Low Saxon 
house of the heath-country. Local 
coloring has also occurred. In the 
middle of the :8th century a great 
Change, due to industrial develop- 
ment, took place, and imitation of 
French se The Berg house із 

as having been the basis 
“colonial atyle" in 


- Bergische Trachten.  (Glo- 


| bus, Brnschwg.. 1909, ХСУ, 241-245, 


248-252, 11 fgs.) Treats of folk 
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dress and € in the former 
duchy of Berg, and present. 
The blue frock, t Чуен woman's cap, the 
"bride-crown " (to be worn by the 
chaste only), the Boschtlappen (vest), 
wooden shoes, etc, are noted. The 
iron-ware workmen, the knife-grind- 
ers, blacksmiths, carters, weavers, 
milk-men, young recruits etc, hal 
all their characteristic dress and or- 
noments. The Berg folk-costume has 
been inflnenced essentially on the one 
side from the Rhine region (form- 
erly Franconian) and on the other 
from Saxon Wesiphalia, 

Schenck (A.) ftude sur l'anthropolo- 
gie de la Suisse. П. (Bull, Soc. 
Neuchát. de Géogr, i908, x1X, 5-57, 
4 pL) Treats, with details of meas- 
urements, of human remains from 
neolithic caves and  burial-places 
(Schweirersbild, Dachsenbüel, Charn- 
blandes) and of the human races of 
Swiss neolithic period (lake-dwell- 
ings, burial-places),—pigmies, race of 
Baumes-Chaud 


пшпш, ng- 
&roid races of Grimaldi, neolithic 
brachycephals, neolithic dolicho- 


cephals of northern origin, most of 
which are represented even now in 
Switzerland. "The short skeletons of 
Chamhiandes are not pigmies, The 
negroid type of Grimaldi does not 
represent mere erratic individuals 
The brachyeephals are of Asiatic (via 
the Danube) origin. A third part, 
dealing with man in Switzerland іп 
the bronze and iron ages and in 
historic T is to follow, 
Schlix (А. ) Die Frage der Zuteilung 
der n dreieckigen Stein- 
beile zu bestimmten neolithischen 
Kulturkreisen im  5üdwest-Deutsch- 
land, (Korr.-Bl. 4. D. Ges, [. Ati- 
thron., Brnschwg., 1908, XXXIX, 93- 
06, 1 fg.) Discusses the relation of 
the triangular орана кїсопе-ахез 
to the neolithic cuiture-areas of S. W. 
Germany, Grosgartach, Rossen, lake- 
dwelling. 
Schmidt (H.) Der Bronecfund vo 
Canena, Saalkreis  (Z. f. пой, 
Berlin, 1909, xti, 123-127, 1 lg) 
Brief account of a dagger and a m 
called " Schwertetab" of bronze, fine 
specimens of the oldest Norse bronre 
age of Montelins, part of a dépdr find 
made years age at Canena near Halle 
on the Saal. A detailed account will 
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appear in the Prdhisterische Дей- 


schrift. 
Schmidt (R. R.) Die spüteiazeitlichen 


Kulturepochen in Deutschland und 
die neuen palaolithischen Funde. 
(Korr.-BL d. D. Ges. f. Anthrop., Brn- 
schwg. 1908, xxxXiIX, 74-83, ts fgs) 
Treats specially of the late glacial 
culiore-epochs in Germany іп con- 
nection with recent paleolithic finds: 
Beuron in the valley of the upper 
Danube (late diluvial; weapons, im- 
plemenis, ete, of lant paleolithic 
epoch); Wildscheuer near Steeden 
& d. Lahn (important for the Aurig- 
nacian agë in Germany), еіс. Åc- 
cording to S$, the late Magdalenian 
i represented by the finds at Hohle- 
ісін, Schmiecheniels,  Propstielsen, 
Ofnet, Andernach; the middie Mag- 
dalenian at Schussenried, Hohlefels, 
Andernach; the early Magdalenian at 
Bockstein, Sirgenstein, Niedernau, 
Hohlefels near Schelklingen, Wild- 
scheuer; the later Solutrean at Sir- 
genistein: the older Solutresn at 
Oinet, Sirgenstein, Bockstein; the 
lute Aurignacian at Sirgenstein, Of- 
net, Wildscheuer; the middle Aurig- 
nacian at Sirgenstein, Ofnet, Bock- 
stein, Wildscheuer; the carly Aurig- 
nacian 8% Sirgenstein ; ihe iito Mou- 
terian at Sirgenstein, Irpfelhühle. 
The firat evidences of ornamentation 
appear in the middle 
of the rich glyptic period (beginning 
in the West in the early Aurignacian) 
there is no trace. Worthy of note is 
the Magdalenian bird's bead on stag- 
antler from. Andernach. In none of 
the many caves in the Swiss, Fran- 
сопїап ond Swabian Jura, on the 
Rhine and in central , did 
the author find any evidanóe of the 
“cave att” (wall-drawings, etc.) of 
the West. 


Schneider (L.) Steinzeitliche Gefass- 


malerei in Bóhmen. (Z. f. Ethnal., 
Berlin, 1908, xt, $:3-s:5, s fgs) 
Treats of early neolithic painting on 
pottery from Bohemia (Sirka valley, 
Podbaba, Vinor, etc.). The painted 
paners ENA MENE BEE олоо ову 
pre-Mycenean culture-item, but, ac- 
Баа to H. Schmidt, perhaps a 
contributing factor to the пер. 
ment of Mycenean vase-painting, Its 
appearance in neolithic Bohemia is of 
great interest, The characteristic 


the 
MENU Met mie she жеме жы 


nip pel (Б) "Velksicundlicbes пий 
vaik: Berlin, 1 Qm 188-179) 
Cites from Frau aw Ört Erimner- 
angén. enmt alten e ner 
which appeared during 1 1907-1909 ін 
the Wednesday supplement (* Heimat 
dt. Welt ") of the *" Zeli- 
ung," itema of folk-lore: Homse {the 

" older Werderhouse " ja West Prus- 


tian) amd Forfeubewheus, seasons 
(harvest-festival| — " Bullpulsted ""), 





ганра titles (of a peculiar 


sort due, possibly, to Polish infu- 
ence), etc. 


Schünbach (A. E.) Die Bereitung der | 


Osterkerren im Mittelalter. — (Ibid., 
ON XVIII, 426-438.) Cites from a 
M5. nf-fhe ru centucy in 
бева an acccunt of the preparation 
of Exsster tapers. Four ways of 
| M pew 5 are mentioned, 
Sc it (C) Die Bauart unserer 
schen Grüber der Stein- und 
шеле. (Z £. Ethnol, Berlin, 
1908, ЖІ, 819-819.) Based on in- 
vestigation im 1908 af Ње 4 






Aina 
Боа Ба тылық ы the tom 4 


the old cemter-post of the hut, still | 
recognizable. 


y. The stone-cham- 
ber graves are clan or family graves. 
In the diseussion Hr. Kossinna dif- 
fered fram 5. 

| auf der  Rüàmer- 


Gestion oí "la German ori 
Ausgrahungen auf peg 


ин-ты. 
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echanze bei Potedam 1:908. (Ihi, 
127-133, 4 fgs) — Résumés ехсауа- 
tions of roo8. The fortification was 
built and inhabited in the last cen- 
turies B.C, and from the old Teu- 
tons it passed Si probably hy con. 
ganit, to the Sle Қы а 

—— Neues топ n der 
Oberlausitz, (Ibid; ннен 508- 
510.) Notes on recent invest 
of ancient fortifications in Upper Ln. 
aatia the  Protschenberg (re 
mains of stone wall, with pre-Slas- 
onic pottery fragments), on Mi 
Liban (pre-Slavonic remains. only), 
on the Stromberg near Weissenberg, 


ГЕ.) Die geographische und 

ethnographische Bedeutung von 

" Meeríahrt" vom Jahre 
1509. (Globus, Brnschwg. 1:909. 
XCYVL, 25-32.) Cites from tbo ac- 
count of Balthasar Springer'a voyage 
with the Portuguese fleet to India 
(round Africa) and back in 1305- 
1506, published in 1509; itema of eth- 
nographic and ethnologic interest and 
value. References to Guanthes of 
the Canaries; Bissagos Ja. (trade ùf 
Negroes: prohably the first reference 
to Ager beads, the Crisiallein of 
Springer, said to be introduced hy 
the Portuguese); Guinea (Springers 
reference to the gold bracelets and 
anklets of the Negroes indicates the 
antiquity of the gold-work of Upper 
Guinea), Algoa's (Springera descrip 
tion of the natives bere includes the 
notes. òn the Hottentots and Kaf- 
fra; the people seen were probably 
Hottentots—this is the first account 
of the Hottentots in German) ; Mom- 
basa (traces of African elephant tam- 
ing), India, etc. This valuable little 
pamphlet has been reprinted with 
introduction, eic, by Schulze, as Hal- 
thasar Springer s Indienfahrt 1505/06 
(Strassburg, 1502). 

Schütte (0.) Vier Lichesbriefe einer 
Braunschweigerin vom Jahre 164: 
and 1643. (Z. d, Ver. f, Volksk., 

, 1009, XIX, 425-426.) Text 
of 3 2 love-letters in. Prose and a others 
in verse, of Anna Rodewolts of the 
city of Brunswick in 16543-1643. 

Schwalbe (G.)  Entgegnung auf den 
Artikel von Stolyhwo: Zur Frage der 
Exisiens von | gangsformen 
zwischen H, nius und H. 
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sapiens. (Globus, Brnschwy., toog, 
Асу, 29-20.) Schwalbe holds against 
Sy that the Nowosiolka skull] does 
not represent a transitional form be- 
tween H. primigenius and H. sapiens, 
but clearly belongs to the latter, 
Schweisthal (ML) Das belgische 
Baurrnhauus inm alter ond neuer Zeit. 
(Mitt, d. Anthrop. Ges in Wien, 
1908, XXxxviIli, 20$-311,) Résumés 
ihe chief data in the author's recent 
monograph on the Belgian peasant 
house past and present, Minoire dé 
la maison rurale en Belgique et dans 
les  conirées — coizines — (Bruxelles, 
1907). 
belongs generally with the Fran- 
coninn type, ome of the three basal 
forms developing from tha common 


nie faena аке itself felt, The 
oldest pictures of Belgian houses are 
in the Feil rentier d'dudenarde, a 
MS. of the latter part of the тин 
century now in the Brussels Library. 
The glass window appears towards 
the end of the 16th century as a new 
factor and on the manufacture of 
glass have depended many of the 
subsequent advances and alterations 
in the Belgian house, Іп western 
Belgium occurs the characteristic 
cheminée Hamande. Archaic houses 
may be found inlly in Sluys, 
near Moll in the province of Ant- 
werp. The infünencec of city style 
чиси) is easily seen in. Brabant, 
and Montenegro. (Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Wash, 1908, хіх, 774-789, 1 
igs; 12 pL) The illustrations a 
al. Servian, Bosnian, Montenegrin, 
and Gypsy types, street-scenes, etc. 
Sharp (C J.) Some characteristics of 
English — folk-music. (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1908, XIX, 232-152.) BM 
folk-music is characterized by being 
in large part cast In modes (n prima 
forte evidence of its folk-origin), or 
natural seoles; by having irregular 


five and rhythm; by possessing the. 


a « hormonic possing note; and by 
hus LX ome noble only to each syllable 
of te words, Many examples are 
given. . 
Sidgwick (F.) "The Bitter Withy" 

ballad. (Ihid., t9a-300.) Gives sev- 
eral new texts with comparative 
notes, 


The Belgian peasant house | 
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Simon (A.) Nochmals das polnische 


Original des Volksliedes “An der 
Weichsel gegen Osten! (Z d. Ver. 
f. Volksk, Berlin, 1099, x1X, 421- 
423.) Cites 4 versions of the Polish 
вопр, ‘Тат mna blonin' by F. Ko- 
walaki (1790-1862), which has be- 
"e a folk-song. See Bartolomáus 


.) Les Cassitérides et l'em- 
pire colonial des Phéniciens,. (L'An- 
thropologie, Paris, 1900, хх, 129-166, 
283-328, бу (шз) Second and third 
parts of discussion of the Cassiterides 
in relation to the Phenician empire 
S. seeks to identify the Cassiterides 
with the Morbrar 1s, and to find 
traces in Armorica of the Phenitian 
commerce in tin, by the medium of 
Iberia. The palm and teal symbols, 
cuttlefish, double-axe, etc, are treated. 
"Struw-bear Tues- 
(Folk-Lore, Lond,, 1009, X1x, 
zo2-303, s pl) Note on the leading 
of "straw-bears" (men or boys) 
still surviving at Whittlesey, Cam- 
bridgeshire (Jan, t2, 1909). 

Brittany, the land of 
the sardine, (Nat. Geogr. Mag. 
Wash. 1009, xX, 541-573, тг fga., 
із рі) Contains notes on Bretons 
(temperament, family life and cus- 
toms, houses, position of women, in- 
dustrie) of farms, fishing, churches, 
markets, menhirs of Concanean and 
Carmac, pordons, etc.), The illustra- 
tions (house and interior, women 
grain-threshers, sta-wecd gatherers, 
country-carts, sarndine-sorting, mar- 
keting, menhir, pardons, peasant 
types) are of ethnologic valur. 


day." 


Smith (W. G.) Paleolithic implement 


found near the British Museum, 
(Man, Lond., i909, 1%, 88, 1 fg.) 
-Describes and figures а fine flint tool 
discovered in 15002 while a drain was 
being repaired in Woburn place. It 

“agrees well with the famous Gray's 
Inn: implement found in the «7th 
century." 


—— Dewlish "eolitha" and the Alr- 


fhar meridionaiis, Und. 11-114, 
t pL) Argues n е acceptance 
of the view that the " ealiths " found 
at Dewlish hi Dorset ste oF сее 


date and contemporary with the E. 
meridionalis. 
"Eolitha™ - (Thid.,. too8, мш, 


49-53, t pL, 4 figs.) Treats of early 
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searches on the plateaux of the East 
of England (Prigg), the Dunstable 
phan, the contorted drift, “eo 
itha," " eolitlis " on the Dunstable 
platea. to S, nine ont of 

ten ten "ecliha" ; аге " natural aia 

mot inutentinnally touched by ma 

while “the minority are of sadi 
origin, but of well-known paleolithic 
oe neolithic forma.” Also, “ibere із 
no evidence that any of the minor 
paleolithic forms, oiten termed * eo- 
liths,' are 23 old as the boulder clay." 
Sükelamü (H.) Dunkelfarbige Marien- 
bilder. (Z. d. V. f. Volksk, Berlin, 
1508, ЖҮП, 281-2095, 9 ірк.) Treats 
of. figures, ete. of the Virgin Mary, 
in which she is represented with a 
black or dark-hrown skin. These oc- 
cur in various parta of Catholic Eu- 
rape (in Russia: Chenstochov, Mos- 


Switzerland: Einsiedeln, Аі ніп. 
gen, Breslau, (Cologne, Würzburg. 
‘This “black Madonna and Child " is 
thia not rare. The oldest figures of 
the Madonna in the catacombs of 
Rome show no traces of black. Con- 
trary to Pommerol (Dell, Soc- d An- 


(Агер. de. París, 1901), who attributes | 


the “ black Madannas " to heathen in- 


fluences upon early Christianity, 5. | 
holds that their origin is “due to the | 


influence of the peculiar painting of 
ihe monks of Mt Athok" The char- 
acter of the painting was euch os 
readily ta turn hlack or nearly so from 
um smoke of long years of altar- 


m in black. Citations of th 
methods of the monks are given сон 
G. Schafer'a FHamdbuch der Malerei 
сот Bergr Athos (Trier, 1653), a 
Соннан version of Didron's Manuel 
hir chrétienne (1845). 
жан ПИ) D fis "Reier 
СА. Ў. igsw. 
e 1909, Жї, 101-12.) Author 
яескя | he | 
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lenistic provenance,—the idea was 
copied by the Romans from Cam- 
pPanian coins, The she-wolf in the 
Lupercal is older than the twins, The 
Romulus story has been fancifully de- 
veloped on the basis of simple Gretk 
mythalogical elements and a local 
Roman Sage. 


Sonne, Mond und Sterne im Volks- 


gianben der Kzschuben am Weiter, 
Kaschubei, (Globus, Brnschwi.. 
1908, xci, T45-1456.) Résumés ar- 
ticle in the Alit, d. V. f. Kaschub. 
Foikrk, (19008) hy J. Gulgowski on 
the sun, moon and stars in Cashubian 
folk-lore. The moon ts the dwelling- 
place of Adam and Eve; ihe sim is 
the seat of the throne of lesus 
Christ; the Milky Way is the guide 
of the birds to foreign. lands, 
Costumes e tra- 
dicoes mgricolas do Minho. IT. Regi- 
men pastoral dos powos da Serra do 
бетек. (Portugalia, Porto, 10908, 11, 
646-652.) Notes on pastoral life 
and activities In the Gerez moun- 
tains,— history, special words in me 
(p. 650), contracts, common öil- 
Presses, water-rights, plowing, ete. 


Spiegelhalder (O.) Die Glasindustrie 


auf dem Schwarzwald, 
Volksk., Berlin, 1968, xvm, 267-277, 
7 igs.) Treats of the gplass-making 
industry in the Black Forest, past 
and prevent,— “factories.” varieties 
of glass bottles am) vessels made, 
epee In moon-glasses," work- 
, Silesmen, etc. 


(Z. d. V. f. 


Sprecher (F.) und Stoecklin (Adele). 


Hausinechriften ane dem Schanfigg. 
Grauhünden, (Arch. suisses d. Trad, 
Pop., Rále, 1605, tti, 140-145.) Gives 
38 house-inscriptions, dating from the 
beginning of the 18th century to the 
last quarter of the 19th, 

Sprichworteranek- 
dotem ais Franken, (Z d. V. f. 
Volksic, Berlin, i908, xvin. 446- 
440.) Gives 7 anecdotes from the 
valley of the Saale in Franconia, told 
to illustrate the meaning of eertain 
proverbial expressi 


(Schw, Arch. f. 
Volksk., Basel, 1909, XtII, 151-195. 
3 fg, 2 pl.) Notes on the clothing 
of images for worship (ancient 
Egypt, Middle Ages, еіс.), particu- 
lariy in modern Switeerland, the 


Virgins of Einsiedeln, Marienatein, 
EIG 
— S. Expedit  (Ihid, 195-199, ! 
fg.) Treats of the name, attributes, 
worship, ete, of St Expeditus (" pre- 
pared," L e.. for martyrdom), не 
adoration (he is not the subject of 
an carly Christian or even medieval 
cult) in Italy and France (Lourdes, 
Marseilles, Pornichet) doca not gò 
hack beyond ibe 18th century. 
Teixeira (Т.у) Ethnographia Trats- 
montana. Agricultura, Concelho de 
. (Portugalia, Porto, дей, 
и, 627-638.) Treats of agriculture 
in the district of Moncorvo! Plow- 
ing and cultivation, agricultural im- 
sia i (trado, juro, carro, grade, 
trilho), harvesting, weather lore (20 
proverba and sayings, p. 632); ar- 
baoricultüre (vine and olive); apicul- 
ture, sericultwure, cattle, etc. 
Tetzner (F.) Zur litauischen Sprich- 
würterpoesie. (Globus  Brnachwg. 
1908, хсип, 63-55.) Gives the Ger- 
man text of some zoo old snd new 
Lithuanian proverbs, with interpre- 
ee when the sense is not clear) 
These proverbs exhibit the poetry 
and folk-sense of the Lithuanians 
(they were first called to the atten- 


tion of the literary and selentific | 
world by Schleicher in 1857, in his | 


Liteiiseke Mirchen, Sprichwörter, 
Ritel wad Lieder). 
—— Philipponische Legenden. (Thid, 
tpo, ХСЛҰ, 117-110, 240-243.) GET- 
тап text of 1o legenda of the Ph'lip- 
Slavonic people of East 
Prosa: Creation of the world, The 
war of the angels, The fall of man. 
How the sin of eutting of the beard 


and St Nicholas, The archangel 


Michael and hi» conflict with Satan, | 


St. George. The source is the Msa. 
at Martin. Gerss 3 1895), нады 
folk-lore material concerning "hin 
people. 
—— Bürgtrliche Verhältnisse dèr ost- 
preussischen MTS Жей 
threr w: 32%— 
429, е ыы.) Cites from the Mss. 
of Gerss details 


concerning the s30- | 


thik aul religion life of the Philip- 
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pones at the time of their immiigra- 
tion: Objection to military яеттісе 
and cutting the beard: objection to 
certain forms of oath; wills and 
inheritance, police, family-names; 
prohibition of tobacco, drugs, physi- 
clans; foods and drinks ; clothing i 
dwellings and furniture, etc. 


——— Erzgebergische Hütereime. (Thid., 


1909, ХСҰ, 30-5.) Сие from E. 
John's Aberglaube, Sitte und Brauch 
im sichnschen Erzgebirge (Аппа- 
berg, 1909) and from his own ех- 
perience specimens of rhymes of the 
herdsmen ond shepherds of the Err- 
gebirge, used in driving cattle, etc. 


— — Wureelialismane, (bid, t26- 


127.) Notes on  root-talismans 
(snake-root among Sioux Indians, 
Japanese, etc.: Europe in róth cen- 
tury). Cites letter of 17550. À. D. re- 
lating to à root-talisman for stop- 
ping the How of blood, tased br prin- 
ces of that day. 


Teutsch (J.) Neue Fumie atwa Sieten- 


bürgen. (Sirhg. d Anthrop, Ges. in 
Wien, 1007-1908, 34-36, z fea) 
Notes. on finds from Moihbach, Deut- 
sch-Pian (pottery, neolithic axes), 
Kapoina (Roman coins, 

Hatzeg (Іопте figure of Dacia 
origin, a copy of Greek), Scháss- 
burg (pottery), S&üchsisch-Nadesch 
(bronze needle and  spear-pormt), 
Етбей (a M tory of prelis- 


(Ry Бе: Bármutter-Se- 
gen (Hess BL f. Volksk, Lprg. 
1908, ҮШІ, 135-137.) Discusses ап 
incantation for pregnancy (irom a 
Hamburg newspaper of too8), part 





of which goes back to the itth 
Thilenins (G.) Titigkeit 


pologischen Kommission,  (Korr.-Bl. 
d. D. Ges, f, Anthrop, Brnsehwg., 
1908, xxxix, 923.) Notes that 150 
hospitals in the German Empire have 
declared their readiness to furnish 


н The authorities in Prussia, 
Bavaria, Württemberg and Saxany, 
agree 10 es iia Бааз 


штей. 
Thompson (M. S.) Notes from Greece 


and the Egean. (Folk-Lore, Lond, 
1908, KIX, 469-70, 1 9d  Evil-eye 
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Tocher (J: E.) Pigmentation survey 
of school children in Scotland (Bio- 
шеігіка, Cambridge, Engid., 


asvorgange den 
Pflanzen im қамысын Valke (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg. тро, хсит, 382.) 
Note on the Zeniig brastorce, bun- 
deve it lubenice, or “marriage of the 
caecumbers,. pumpkins or melons,” as 
the Servian folk term the process 
of scattering over these plants, when 
they begin to blossom, the meadow- 
clover then also in bloom. 
dc V. (J.)  Materiaes para o inventario 
&rctheologico do contelho de Baiüo. 
(Paortugalis, Porto, 1008, tr ббо- 
672.) Notes on the archeological 
remains (with traces of Roman in- 


on the бнк кү Monte da bo 
See ce 
a п t 
de Braine, Aline. (Bull Soc. d'An- 
throp, de Paris. roof, €" &, Іх, 158- 
162, 1 fg) Brief account of nec- 
lithic burial place discovered in 1907 
at Braine in tbe department of Aisne 
and the renihins there found (4 akele 
ныш, polished stone axe, — 
GS. vessels, ete). The. 
е аша "аз, 
a 
Тутш м.) . Kelüsche — Kunst. 
KKEorr-Bil 4 П, бек [f Anthrop., 
Brnsehwg. 1909, XL, 21, із fgs.) 
Treats of the main characteristics 
of Celtic figurative and ornamental 
(tri and  sun-wymbal, 


Virchow Gi) 
різне bej M 


(2.4. Ethnol., Berlin, 1908, xr, 368.) 
Notes that the Rissen epoch pre- 
ceeded that of the spiral pottery, 

Vire (A.) Recherches de préhistoire 
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la " Riviére de Tulle" prés de La- 
cave, Canton n Souillac.  (L'An- 
thropologie, Paris, і900, ХХ, 273- 
382.) Tresta of a Magdalenian 


and character, implements, 
есе... ої flint and stone (scrapers, 
borers, посіні, pounders, polishers, 
pebbles, coloring matters, etc.), bone 
and korn (arrow and spear heads, 
harpoons, etc.) ornaments and works 
of art (necklaces of shelis and beads, 
carved bdtons—buman or simian fg- 
ures), fauna, etc. 

Wagner (M. LL) Das Gennargentn- 
Gebiet. Ein Reisebild aus Sardiniem. 
(Globus,  Brnzchwg, 1:908, xcii 
105-108; 9? fgs) Account of visit 
in 1905 tà the Gennargentn region 
of Sardinia, with notes on people, 
ete. Homes, chests and other arti- 
tles of nut-wood, women's costume 
of Aritzo, Вовы, её... wagong with 
one-piece wheels ad ancient methods 
of yoking oxen, plows of the style of 
Virgil's time, threshing, ete, egu- 
aliy antique- 


---- Das Nuorese. (Ibid. 345-3490, 


266-269, 9 fg.) Brief description 
of the interesting and pict 
region of Nuoro in the heart of 
Sardinias. People (the Nuores moun- 
taincer despises the  plainaman), 
ке songs (thomsands of little lore- 
; amgers ar& often young 
шіге; old “death lament, "— blood 
revenge not yet extinet: local sang- 
contests), houses and domestic Не; 
“houses of the fsirtes "—caves of 
which some contain relies of pre- 
RN man: the " dar g stone" 
of Nuoro; language (the speech of 
Bitti is the oldest and phonetically 
the most conservative of all Sardinian 
dialects, ond it has preserved the old 
Vulgar Latin pronunciation of тапу 
words unchanged). Тһе viticulture 
of Oliena, the muraghe and domos de 
jáwar at Onniféri, etc, are also de- 
acribed. 


Wasylewski (5.)  Wnsprawie wam- 
piryzmu. (Lud, Lwów, 1907, ХІП, 
291-208.) Discusses three Polish 
demons, wpidr, amora, strezga, none 
of which is properly a 
belief im the vampire kasine been 
introduced into folk-lore through 
literary sources. 

Webinger (AJ Tracht ond Speise in 
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abercaterrelehischen Volkalledern. 
AX. d; Мет, Ё Volksk, Berlin, 
1909, XIX, 96-101.) Treats (with 


a väin young woman, another treats 
of the dress of young men and 
@omen and tewn-ladies, yet. another 
compares the food of peasants and 


lords, 
Wehrhan (K.) Wachsmotive aus Kied- 
rich im Rheingau. (Ibil, 199—201.) 


Lists 18 votive offerings of wax. | 
(human beings 4—heart, eye, ear, | 


cow, goat, NN pig, 1 cach) from 
Kiedtich, whose church is dedicated 
to St. Valentine and visited by pib 
grims from both banks of the Rhine. 
These offerings are cast in models 
and not made by hand. 
Rheinische — Wachsmotive ond 
Weihegaben. (Korr-BL d. D. Ges. 
ÉL Anthrop, Brnachwg., 1908, xxxix, 
141-143, 2 pL) Treats of votive 
objects In. wax and other material 
(human body, male snd female faces, 
breasts, cye, car, heart, arm, hand, 
leg, foot, tooth " wax-beast" etc.) 
from the shrine of Sayn across the 
Rhine from Coblenz, dating back to 
1201 A, D. In s509 Sayn had 22- 
осо pilgrims, and has atil тапу. 
Their uae is not entirely confined 
to Catholics. They are sold quite 
cheap in Coblenz. 
Weinitz (F. Die Schwarrzwálder 
Sammlung des Herrn Oskar Spiegel- 
balder aut der Villinger Ausstellung 
too8, xvin, 262-267, 1 ign) Brief 
account of the Sptegelhalder Black- 
fuest collection at the Villing ex- 
hibition of 907, particularly the 
"clock-maker's room" and the 
ны room,” with their con- 


Weissenberg, (5.) 

Kind bei den südrussischen Juden. 
(Globus, Brnschwg, 1908, xciu, B&- 
885.) Describes the treatment of the 
new-born child among. the South- 
Russian Jews, Defense against 
spirits, bathing, weaning, birth-fes- 
tival (boy 8-days feast; girl no spe- 
cial festivities), cireumcision (on Sth 
day, even if Sabbath; operation eon- 


AM. ANTH, NX, 12—48. 


Wiaremsky (5.) 


Das neugeborene | 


Wide (5.) 
schlange. 
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sists of 3 acts; atill-horn. children 
and those dying during frat week of 
liie are circumcised), name-giving, 
redemption ceremony 


Weatermarck (E.) The killing of the 


divine king. (Man, 1908, ҮШІ, 22- 
24) Argues that “the new king із 
supposed to inherit, mot the prede- 
cessor's soul, but his divinity or holi- 
ness, which is looked проп in the 
light of o mysterious entity, tempo- 
rurily sented in the ruling sovereign, 
hut separable from him and trans 
fersble to another individual." 
Cites certain beliefs prevalent among 
the Moors, ete. 


Whistler (C. W;) Sumiry notes from 


West Somerset and Devon. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond, 19508, xix, 88-91.) 
Treats of " hammer and nail " charm, 
split ash-tree, imprisonment af ahrew- 
mouse in hole in tree (cure for in- 
fant paralysis), slow-worm, potato- 
сиге for rheumatimm, ‘hemorrhage 
charm, " Skimmington riding," treat- 
ment of wife-heaters, etc. 


— Local traditions of the Quan- 


воска. (Thid, 31-5:, map.) Treats 
of effect of Saxon conquest, а, 
попа as to Roman camp, dr 
conflicts with Danes, ghosts, hunt: 
ing Judas," the "wild hunt" the 
Devil and the smith, appearances of 
the Devil pixy legends, ete, in this 
district of West Somerset. 
La coloration des 
cheveux, dea yeux, et de |a peas 
cher les Serbes de la Serbie. (L'An- 
thropologie, Paris, t90p, xx, 353- 
372, 2 maps.) Treats of color of 
hair, eyes and skim in Servians of 
Servia from 1044 to 1834 years (and 
over). The dark, light and mixed 
types form, respectively, 56%, 17% 
ни; 25% of M axes n with 
t 4ғды 

ка With алсын tare 
type 61%. The Servians present үт 
“purest “ of the Slavonic types (the 
basal type ia one with dark cheat- 
nut hair and brown eyes; with this 
has mingled another type with blond 
hair anid blue eyes, less well de- 
veloped parue and less adapted 
Se tes лла, d 

un Toim- 
(A. L Religew., Lorg., 
1900, АП, 221-223, 1 pl, 1 fg.) De 
ecribes а small marble altar from 
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Huence In the reprobation of abor- | 


Hon in Greco-Roman culture. The 
Xanthiam incription, e. pg, contains 
sacral and ethical words and expres- 
sions that recur again and again in 
Wiese (RM Funde palialithi 
d eue Funde palaolithi- 

echer Artef zo Ans dem Dilu- 


3 fg&.) Treats of the geological re- 
of the 


latlans alcar tufa of Gr. 
Fallstein (animal remains, ete.) and 





| E. &, r1, 1909 


problem, (А. f. Anthrop, Brn- 
achwg., 1909, M, Р. VII, 298—344, 106 
fgs.) Detailed discussion of the pot- 
tery of the neolithic age in relation 
to the Aryan problem. The old 
“Winkelband" pottery (8 chief va- 
ricties of the Hinkelstein type), the 
later “ Winkelband™ pottery of the 
Réssen, Albsheim and Nierstein 
types, and the “ spiral-meander “ 
pottery, the bone-amphora, the Bern- 
burg type, the“ string” pottery, the bell- 
goblets, etc their form, ornamenta- 
tion, ete, are considered. Dr Wilke 
favors the “wave theory" of Aryan 
(linguistic) relationship set up by J. 
Schmidt,—with this, according to 
him, the culture-areas of the age of 
the “spiral-meander™ pottery corre- 
spond pretty well A similar "waive 
theory” for the culture areas of the 
older neolithic in given. Dr W's 
theory that “the formation of deii- 
nite eulture-centers during the nco- 
lithic period of Central Europe goes 
hand in hand with the first situation 
of the  Indo-Germanie languages 
(Schmidt's ‘wave theory *)," would 
give a time-measure for the begin- 
ning of these differentiations іп 
speech, their order, etc. 


Wolff (G.) Neolithische Brandgraber 


sus der südlichen Wetterau. (Korr.- 
BL d. D. Ges, f. Anthrop., Hrnschwg., 
1908, XXXIX, 73-34.) Gives brief 
account of the investigations of 1yo7— 
t908, in which 36 neolithic crema- 
tion graves, with finds of Hints, 
bones, pottery fragments, ornamented 
stones (also chains of such), etc, 
were discovered, in the south Wet- 
teraw region, —Butterstadt, Markóhel, 
Kilianstadt, ete. 


Wolkenhauer (A) Seb. Münster: 


verschollene Karte von Deutschland 
von 25.  (Glot Broschwe., 
1908, xctv, 1-6, 1 E Ri: 
and rese a сору f the long- 
pear map of Germany by 
Sebastian Mūnster in ї525, now in 
the National Misenum at Nürnberg. 
This is the first map of Germany in 
which the course of the Rhine is 
indicated with amy sort of accuracy. 
1 map appeared іп his [mriru- 
ment der Sonnet (1225). 


Woodward (A. M) А prehistorie 


vase їп tbe Museum of Spalato. 
(Ann, Arch and Anthrop., Liverpool, 
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1909, I1, 27-32, 1 pl) Treats of à 
neolithic vase of a kind closely re- 
sembling those of the early settle- 
menis in Bosnia (Ripaé, Jezerine, 
etc.) found in 1006 at Garidun, in- 
land from Spalato close to the foot 
ef the main ridge of the Dimarie 
Alps. Comparison is made with the 
Jererine finds. 
Wright (А. Е.) аш Lovett (E. 
timens of modern maicota and 
ancient amulets of the British lalex. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond., roo8, хіх, 288- 
303, a pl) Treats of origin of term 
mace, books on mascots and amt- 
lets, motor mascots (policemen, gen- 
representations of St: Chris- 
topher, horse-shoes, etc.), commercial 
(modern made-up) amulets (“lucky 
jade" and other luck ornaments), 
imported "lucky charms" (" Kafür 
bangles,” “Japanese mascots), im- 
ported foreign amulets and imita- 
tions of foreign amulets, amulets of 
British origin (bone amulets, rabbit's 
foot, horseshoe charma, ring charmis, 
shell and ttone ehurms, fossils, neo- 
lithic celts, “thunderbolts,” arrow- 
heads, string 
charma, etc.), ornaments which once 
were amulets (brass horse charms, 
ed neckinces), amulets in disguise, 


Wünsch (R.) Die Zauberinnen des 
Theokrit. (Неза. BL f Valksk, 
4, 1909, VIII, 111-131.) Treats 
of the enchantresses of Theocritum. 
The earliest pact to represent e 
for its own sake was 
Syracuse in the time of the cai 
ponnesian wur,—lry him the mimis 
was introduced into literature. The 
was the stimu- 


ligsw., Lpzg. 1900, Xii, 1-45, 2. р 


Neigia e the incantation 


svn and the later international) ; 
an ancient bronze ring (mow in the 
Reval Museum at Berlin) with figure 
of Anubis and magic - 


drins): silver-tablets from Am 
with incantation inscription: Aion 


Zaborowski i(5.) 


—— La Sicile. 


charms, vegetable 


Ttalian nationality. 
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Kronos); some unpublished impre- 
catory tablets, etc. 

les roux en Hol- 
lande. (ВБ, бс ГЕс. d'Anthrop. de 
Paris 1908, xvin, 158-360.) Re- 
view and critique of article on ihe 
distribution of red-haired people in 
Holland, by Prof L. Bolk in the 
Zintzchnft. für Morphologie ына sim- 
ihropologiz for 1507. 

"Italie préhistorique 
jusqu' à la pénétration aryenne, Le 
peuple de Remedello-Sotte. (Ibid; 
393-406.) Sketches the pre-Aryan 
history of Sicily, southern Italy, ete. 
Ouiside of litile "centers of popula- 
tion," there was, neither in Sicily nat 
in ltaly, "civilization " before the 
encalithic period, when direet rela- 
tions with the eastern Mediterranean 
occur. Relations withcentral | 

came later. The Aryanization of the 
Italian islands is comparatively re- 
сеш. In Sicily it wüs not complete 
before the Christian cra; in Sar- 
dimia it occurred afterward ; the 
Greeks were perhaps the first Aryan 
people of S. Italy. The terramare 
people were followed by the Um- 
brians and preceded by another 
Aryan people, represented by the 
finds of Remedello-Soito in Brescia, 
and of Galle race; having come down 
from the primitive home of that 
stock in the upper Rhine-Danube val- 
leys They. were the introducers of 


copper into Italy. 


—— [a moisson en Sicile. (Ibid, 


1900, хіх, 58-40.) Notes on harvest- 
customs (reaping, threshing, ete.) 
Every two hours there is a period of 
résting and eating (the names of all 
are given). Improvised forces and 
véree-making come at the end. 


|—— Derniére phase de la nationalité 
(А. ғ Ке- | 


italienne, (Ibid, 213-225.) Points 
out the róles of Christianity, the bar- 
barians of the north, and the north- 
erm Italian and Tuscan cities, in the 

development and achievement of 
Modern Ttaly 
was ee hy on of TR ex- 

D rence in making сі 

ar hes hbowrgecirir, With Eu ie an 


ltalian language arose ihat was des- 


tined to become national. Like an- 
сем хови Rome, modern Italy originated 


(carved stone with figure of Aion or —— Les gaulois de Munsingen. Pré- 
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sentation dun travall de М. Victor | 


Gross, (Bull. Soe, d'Anthrop. de Paris, 
1908, V* 2. 1X, 743-745.) Résumés 
Ve а шәп on the poo 
стапіа from. the nieropolió of Mun- 
віпдеп іп the Canton of Berne, in- 
vestigated in 1 


Zahler (H.) МИЫ Кане und Ziger im. 


Ober Simmental, Kt Bern (Arch. 
suisses d. Trad. Pop, Bile, 1909, 
uu 1-31, 1 pL, zn fg») Treats of 
(milking and emn гах 
carrying, — etc. ter 
ierat apparátus, receptacles, 
ete), cherse (three varieties, besides 
cheese irom goat's milk; apparatus 
and processes of manufacture), їп 
the Upper Simmental in the Can- 
ton of Bern, Also (pp. 23-30) the 
method of keeping tally by means af 
the so-called “ Beilen,"— pieces of Ñr- 
wood See Gabbud (M.). 

Zanolli (V.) Studi di antropologia 
Bolognese. (A. 4d, Асем. Seient 
Ven.-Trent.-Istr, Padova, 1рав, ж. 
&. V, 44-89.) Pt. I. of detgiled study 
with mes4urementa of a5 male and 
2§ female modern Bolognese skele- 
toms (skull, long bones, pelvis, etc.) 
belonging to the Anthropological Mu 
seum of the University of Padua 
The cranial capacity of males ranges 
1360-1735 cc., females 1100-1590 £c. ; 
erphalie index of males 73.8-53.9, fe- 
males 76.1-88.9, The Bolognese 
skull is “decidedly hrachycephalic, 
presenting in both sexes few сһатас- 
teristic varieties (Török) or typa" 
In Sergian terme there are zi sphen- 
"n 3 zpheroid, rà plutycephalic, & 

psoid, 1 pentagonnid, 6 ovoid and 
cranis. 


Zindel-Kressig (A) Sblertobe und 
kildbürgergeschichten dem 
lanl, Zweite ET е. 


Беа 
(Schw. Arch. Е. Volksk., Basel, 1909, 


10 ) Cites 26 items of jests 
ОКК : 


Zoder (R.) Eine Methode rur lexi- 
kalischen Anordnung vou Landlern. 
(Z. d V. f, Volksk., "Berlin, 1908. 
XVI, 3oz-317.) Advocates the mel- 

method 


ody of lexical arrangement 
of Limdler and aps other folk- 
melodies (dances), as applied to Z's 


enllectinm of 1602 numbers 
—- Dice Melodien zu der Ballade 
vou der Nonne. (Ibi, 394-411.) 


Detailed discussion of tbe melodies | 
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Archibald (J. F. T) 


к. &., 11, 15909 


of the German folk-song, " Ich atand 


auf einemi Berge " (4$ German and ra 


foreign melodies wre Hated: also з 
new versions of the song), 


Zur Anthropologie Schottlands. (Сіо- 


bus, Brnschwy., 1908, хсти, 352.) 
Résumés briefly data in article by J. 
Gray in the Jours, Б. Anthrop, Inzi., 
ххх, on ‘he color of hair and 
eyes of Scottish children. 


AFRICA 


Antze (G.) Fetische und Zaubermittel 


aus Togo, L (Jhrb, «L Stádt. Mus. f. 
Vólkerk. zu Leipzig, 1907, 11 [1908], 
36-56, 83 fgn) First part of de- 
ecription and discussion of fetishes 
amd "magic^ objects from Togs, in 
the Leipzig Ethnological Museum: 
Fofe (8 persons), Naya (wooden 
stool fetish). The first originally be- 
longed to Diaki, néar Kumassi, on 
the Gold Coast; the second {a from 
Регёц, west of Bismarckburg. The 
numerous  amnrule and огпашенія, 
swords, ete., of the fetish-prieats are 
figured and described. Connected 
with Nayo is a poison-ondeal. 

In civilized 
French Africa. (Nat. Geogr. Mags 
Wash. 1909, xx, 303-311, 1 fg., 6 pL) 
liülustrationa (housc-interior, horse 
men, Bedouin girl, etc.) are of eth- 
nological interest, 


Bargy (M.) Notes etnographiques sur 


les — Birifona. — (L'Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1909, xx, 167-173.) Treats of 
habitat, tribal groups, physique, food, 
dress and ornament, dancing and 
Pai religion ("a nass of gross 

ona" according to Dr B.) 
Жека and fetishism (representa- 
tion of fetish hy statuette гате), mär- 
riage, birth, death (no ceremonies for 
two former: bot death and burial 
=. social life, houses, Та 
comparative vocabulary of Birifon 
and Lobi). The Birifons differ from 
кө ан more in ianguage than in 
any 


Bel (A.) La population musulmane de 


Tlemeen. (R. d. Ét. Ethn еі 50- 
ciol, Paris, tgof, tr, pees, 9 рі.) 
Treats af materia] life,— food, cloth- 
ing and armamento houses and furni- 
ture, sports, games and dances (mu- 
merous children’s games cited), hy- 
giene (Moorish baths common), in 
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tellectual life,—language (spoken and 
literary Arabic) and schools (nome 
for girls), plastic and industrial arts 
(low state), expressive aris (song 
and music eateemed ; ГЫШ аг), 
family and ыр „(аал with 
few except 

Bieber (F. J.) Die өй Kultur der 
Kaffitscho,  (Ihíd., 1909, 111, 37—53-) 
Treats of religion (native hekketino 
or folk-belief, ideas of God; no cre- 
ation legend; priests, formalities pf 
religion, temples, sacrifices, prayers. 
dancing, festivals, other. wnrld Met 
worship of spirits; Christianity; 
-bors of Roman Catholic Chorch 
Ethiopian church (Islam), mythology 
and superstition (“evil eye," were- 
wolf, hero-tales, local legends and 
| animal fables}, кн E 
anguages. no writing or books, geog- 
raphy, no ach esta, provati numer. 
ous), medicine ("medicine шеп" 
now few, materia medica, diseases 
and treatment, Het of disease-namen), 
art (musical instruments, sangs mu- 
merour), play and amusement (toys, 
dances, ete), festivals (New Year's 
family feasts), calendar (divisions of 
day, month and day names), etc. 


— Das slaatliche Leben der Kaf- 


fitecho, (Globus, Brnschwg., 1008, 
Хстп, 166-1ің, 2186-185, 3 fps.) 
Treats of farmer government and pā- 
litical-social life during the Kat- 
fiche, from material gathered by the 
author in. 1905,—Kaffa ceased to be 
independent after the Abyssinian 
conquest in Ву. Form of govern- 
ment and officials (King and eouncil, 
subordinate kings); title, drese, real- 
dence, court, family and servants of 
monarchs; death, enecession, terial, 
royal graves: coronation: officials 
and their duties: the Abyssinian rule, 
etc. 


—— Duas Heerwesen der Fafitscho. 


(Тый... 1909, xev, 215-220, то fee) 
Treats of warfare, weapons, ete.. 
among thc Kaifitcho: army, declara- 
fon of war, soldiers (men apwaris af 
8o and boys under B left at home}, 
spear-men and bow-men, shield, dag- 
ger, arrows», warcloak, war-feather 
order of march and battle, ete,— 
native termes are all cited, 
| (A, M.) The fox as a 
hirth-amulet, (Man, Lond, 1909, ©, 
ето, а Гев.) Cites from Nubia two 


әкімі чш 


Boas ГЕ.) 
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instances (suspension of entire dead 
fox over door of forecourt of hause: 
3 dead foxes at full length on flat 
roof aliwe door) of usc of [ox as 
amulet. The modern Nubians seem 
in use the fox as on amulet for pro- 
tecióing women in pregnancy and 
child-birth. The ancient Egyptian 
determinative ol miy ("to beur,” 

* women "), contains m4, a sign made 
up of three foxalins. 


Bloch (A) А propos de la commumi- 


cation de M. Manouvrier aar les 
cránes égypliens de M. de Morgan, 
(Bull. Sac. d'Anthrop. de Paris, v* s. 
Ix, t9o8, 6r&—-5tr,.) Argues for the 
negroid сәсе) origin of the an- 
cient Egyptians. 
Ch remarques — d'anthro- 
d'ethnogénie anr les 
allas du Jardin d'Acclimatation. 
(Ibid, rx, 681-687, 3 fgs.) Notes on 
the physical characters of the Gallas 
(there nre some 4o, of which 6 are 
women and 7 children) now at the 
Jardin d'Acclimatation in Paris. 
The men are tall | the women 
above the average; skin dark, but nat 
“negro-black,"—sometimea wlth a 
deep brown tint, chocolate or bronzed 
color: the dark color is already äp- 
parent in child of 5 to tz years; 
black hair; forehead high and 
straight, er "baombhé": nose aome- 
what Caucasian; mouth longer and 
lips thicker than those of whites; 
teeth very white amd] large, seldom 
carious; calf of leg little developed. 
Dr B. concludes that the. Gallas are 
a people of unmixed negro race, with 
the negroid characters attenuated by 
evolution and not by. métíssage. 
Industries o£ the. African 
Negroes. (So, Wkmn, Hampton, 
Vm, 15909, xxxXvIIt, 217-220, 1:5 fg») 
Treats of native. African producta 
such as basketry from the region 
north of TL. Tanganyika, decorated 
mats from the country about the 
mouth of the Congo, pottery of the 
Rali: near the mouth of the en 
wood-carving of the Congo coun 
ete. metal-work fort of making d ү 
may have been a Negro invention), 
etc, Dr B. thinks "the impression 
which we gain [rom the failure of 
the American Negro to manifest him- 
self in amy of these directions js due 
nòt to native inability but fa the de- 


Boehmer (J.) 
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grading conditions under which be 
has been placed for generations.” 
Zum Problem der neu- 
arabischen — Sprache. — (Anihropos, 
Wien, тоор, IV, t70-177-) Accord- 
ing to. Dr B. there are dozens or 
hundreds of Arabic dialects spoken 
from Mesopotamia to Morocco, from 
the Mediterranean to the Equator, 
but “no common-Arabic language.” 
There is only ene Arabic 
for writing and literature, that of 
the Koran. This question of a com- 
mon Arable tongue cannot be 
cided by polities, A speech-hero 
(lke Lather, ¢ к.) must arise; п 
man of genius, а religious genius, 
and the language he chooses, literary 
Arabic, or коше dialect, will become 
the common . speech. 
Bosson (Mfrs. G. C. Је.) Biskra, the 
Zihan Queen, (Nat. Geogr, Mag., 
Wash., 1908, xix, 563-503, t fg. 22 
pl, susp.) Gives 
oasis of Biskra and its villages, pec- 
ple, the shrince-town of Sidi-Okba. 
ete. The Illustrations treat of cara- 
VANE, deoi scenes, pirang. atreet 
barber а dance girls 
and "Oueled- ns, abet shane play- 
ing marbles, teacher, date-gathering, 
Bedouin encampment, Mussulman de- 
_ wotians, ete. 


qu 
ii 
" 
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Buchner (M.) 


1009. 
Buxton (T. F. V.) 


сен, ме, 


_ for children, 


[N. &., 11, 1909 


and songs), industries, religion (each 
village has fétish-temple: supreme 
spiritual] being called Alurwa), lan- 
guage (known as Agni; brief com- 
parative vocabularies of Fanti, 
Ashanti and Agni, from Delafosse). 
Benm und die Portu- 
gichen. (Z. f. Ethnol, Berlin, r908, 
XL, 981-9943, g igs.) Discusses the 
réle of the Portuguese in Benin with 
reference to famous “ Benin 

" discovered in 1897, Por- 
tuguese Influence in W. Africa im 
cludes mot merely items of European 
origin, but als» factors from fmia 
and Brazil, as well as: from other 
paris of Africa transmitted hy them. 
The bronze fowl of Benin are mn- 
doubtedly Indian, os may be also the 
gold weights oí Ashanti, The 
archer on one bronze plate is Asiatic, 
likewise the ornaments, etc, of the 
warriors, The stuffed coats ‘of 
mail of some of the soldiers on these 
plates may hail from Brazil. Through 
the. Portuguese cime manioc, the 
sand-flea, ete, to W, Africa. The 
language of the Аш Negroes has 
even а few American Indian words. 


Bushmen (The) as existing representa 


tives of the paleolithic races. (Rec. 
of Past., Wash., 1909, VHI, 147-198.) 
Brief résumé of Prof. W. J. Sollaa's 


article in Science Progress for April, 


Missions and in- 
dustries im East Africa, (J, Afric. 
Soe. Lond, toop, 270-287.) Shows 
how it is that those interested in 
MGR f to the consid- 
eration Of industrial questions,” and 
"describes briefly what is being at 
tempted for their solution," Manual 
тен and industria] work, cotton- 
I, Coco-nut planting, jaut- 

M are considered. 
; Р.) Les premiers апа de 
азоо ther lea Malgaches; (An- 
ee Modling-Wien, 1909, 1v, 375- 
. 4 pL) Treats in detail af cir- 


he H f 

t ova ù Madagascar. At pp. 
385-386 are given the native texts 
and translations of 16 fady or tuboos 





--- Uber Чеп 
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legends (serpent, toad and lizard, old | 


woman, Kadiampengs and the ogre, 
Malovn and the crocodile, Kahafus- 
banza, the hunter and the ogre) from 


the Bena Kanioka, of the Mliujimai | 


—Luhilashi region in the Congo Free 
State. The second part gives text 
and translations of Nos. 8-14 of 
legendes — (leopard and antelope, 


Kamundi and the partridge, the ani- | 


mals that kill their mothers, the tree 
ol God, the girl and her calabash, 
the woman and the bird), Moa. :5- 
18 of songs, and No. 19 a recitative, 
Uber 


der ^ Beninlultur." 
schwg., 1908, xctv, 409-2552) Argues 
for the Indian origin or in- 
directly of the art of the famous 
“Henin bronzes," eic They may 
have been due to Intermediary Por- 
Пшшиезе influence, or some iiray In- 
dian bronze-casters may have made 
thelr way to W. Africa. The art of 
the Mainhar coast of India resembies 
much this W. African, | C. points out 
that "in the year 1554 there came to 
Portugal the King of Eetin, a Caffre 
by mation, snd he became na Chris- 


tian," 

indoportugiesischen 
Ursprung der " Beninkunst" (Ibid; 
1909, XCV, 343-349, 360-365, 12 ign.) 
C. holds that the " Benin art" rep- 
resentas a mixed style grown up in 
colonial time as result of the Por- 
tuguese-African-Indian intercourse, 
ond containing Portuguese, pure Af- 
rican and Indian elements, and per- 
haps others. The Hindu figures of 
gods, C. thinks, have been utilized 
for the Benin Lbronzes; also the 
bronze, brass and clay animal and 
volive figures of 5, India; Indian 
bronze casters may сш: have 
been in W. Africa. The utensils of 
the Christian church, brought early 
to Africa, had also their influence. 
A native legend attributes brass- 
work, eic, іс a white man, These 
first modelers may have been Hindus, 
Portuguess or even Germana (for 
German кер рр were їп the 
servite of Portuguese kings). 
Crawford (J. W. W.) Тһе Kikuyu 
medicine man. (Man, Lonl, 1909, 
1X, 53-56) The — medicine-man 
known murguri соннае ина, 
оа and rte ny bales (priest- 
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physician) |a much in evidence in 
social life. His methods as fortune- 
teller and “physician,” the ordeal, 
etc. are described, 


Czekanowski (J.) Die anthropole- 


gisch-ethnographischen Arbeiten der 
Expedition S. Н. des Herzoga Adolf 
Friedrich zu Mecklenburg für den 
Zeitraum vom 1. Juni, 1907 his» т. 
August, 1968, (Z. £ Ethnol., Berlin, 
16009, XLI, 591-615, colored map.) 
Résumés activities and resulta of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg'a expedition to 
East Africa, 1907-1904, during which 
3150 mtn and women were measured 
and ror3 skulls collected from the 
Nile valley (chief) and ihe Congo: 
coats of 35 faces and 1 thorax. Of 
ethnographic specimens 1:706 ‘were 
obtained írom Ruanda, Toro-Unyoro, 
Logo and Manbetu-Momvu. Studies 
were made of social-organization and 
vocabularies of a: languages (also 
Phonographic records, songs, сіс.). 
The distribution of languages is in- 
dicated and tribal names are explained, 

| ore also some notes on the 
рб (they speak the  Balese 
tongue). In this region rivers and 
lakes, not mountains, form anthropo- 
logical boundaries — The primitive 
people of the forests arc shorter than 
the inhabitants of the open plains. 
The Batwa of Ruwenzori are iden- 
tical with the forest pigmies. 


Das Land der lforass-Tuareg. (Glo- 


bus; — Brnschwy., ois 
Résumés from article in 

raphie for April, 1908, Capt. Arnaud 
алі Ілені. Cortier's account of the 
country of the Iforass Tuaregs, N. E. 
ef Gao in the Sahara, The Adrar 


382-383.) 
La Géog- 


Tuaregs are E скани: noble,” 
Le peuple Siina ou 
Sénoufou, {ГУ d. Ét. Ethnogr. et 


Sociol., Paris, ‘ook I, 448-457, atr 
486; r90B, 1t, t-21, 2 pl.) "Treats of 

social classes, castes, families (clans), 
politics, birth and child-life, mar- 
riage, family-life and life of men and 
women, funerals and cult of the dead, 
property, жолын and inheritance, 
civil justice, crime and hment, 
region (God, spirits, cult and ini- 
stk: г inc 3,000 із "Mahoretan), 


intellectual and moral characters, ete. 
Delisle (F.) 


Sur un cràne Maure. 
(Bull. Sóc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1909, 
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ve LA їчї} | Deseribes, with | 


dex 69.47, approximate capacity 
(350 cx.) seat x 
the Moorish tribe of ihe Ulad-hu- 
Laya, uf Selibaby, M. nl the. Senegal. 
The skull * reproduces ceriain marks 
of the ancient quaternary race of 
Cro-Magnon," sud exhibita at. the 
tame time ШЫП ыы elements, 
suggesting : 
Dennett (R; E) At ‘the back of the 
Маск man's mini A reply to E. T. 
(Man, Lond, rook, v1; 89-91.) Re 
tò reviewer's critique of D.'s use 
bi Б inguistic evidence in his recent 


—— Yomin salutation, (J. Afric. 
Soc, LomL, toop vimi, 187-182.) 
Gives native texte (obtained from 
Мг Пессгой, son of a Yoruba who 
accompanied the lute consul Beecroft 
on many of hire jonrneys and there- 
fore adopted his name] and English 
translations of OU WEM nerd 
nti meeting. ebiering and leari ü 
haue, on the hirth of a child. t н 
marriage, 0. , pan: 

müaurtsque ct les 
maladies de leniance,. (Б. d. Et. 
Ethnogr. et Socio], Paris, буй, 1, 
soosi) Treate of the influence 
upon the hygiene and education of 
thildhonmi of the theory attribnting 
distases, etts de the “evil eye.” 
aniria, witches, etc- Child-birth and 
amulets, sleep, walking, weaning, 
тем tia, serofala oltre, fen troubles, 

ia, «cro a tre. fever, w 

ing-cough, eholera infantom, d. 
dice, " tizgnert (sore neck), ete. 
and thelr treatment are considereil. 
Diesing (T-) Eine Reise m Ukonongo. 
Devisch Oetafrike, (Globus, Беп- 
schwg., 1909, Xcv, goo-312.) Con- 
(ains same notes on the natives 
(Maniha, Nomio, Mpcte, Mfipa, ete}, 
. their villages, festivals, ete. 
Dokurmiente für die Urmschiffung Af- 
rikas rur Zeit Nechos. (Ihid,, 1908. 


ani) J. Canart (Moxcement Géogr. | 


July. 26, 'n8) of the two acarabel in 
the Musérs Royaux би Cinquanten- 
sire in Firussels, contoining descrip- 
Hons relating to ihe voyage of Pha- 
rash Мега агат Africa: These 
inscriptions were later shown by A. 
Érman and H. 5chaefer, the Egyp- 


LoE s palo titer el | 
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tologists, to be modern forgeries, 
made up of known Egyptian texts. 
Duckworth (W. H. L.) Report on 
three skulls of A-Kamba natives, 
British East Africa. (Man, Lönd, 
грод, fx, 114-116.) Describes with 
méasuremenis an adul male, an 
adult female and a young female 
skull (cephalic indexes, 75.7, 74.3) 


75-1). 

(Кк, В.) Kikuyu calendar. 
(Ibid, 37-38.) Gives native names 
of the ta months, of the two seasons 
(July-January and February-June). 
and activities af peaple during each. 
There is no word for our year of 13 
mos, nor for the days of the week 
(markct-days aerve).  Circumcialon- 
months are carnival months, 

—— Notes on the origin and history 
of the Kikuyu and Dorobo tribes 
(Ihid 1908, wit 136-139.) The 
Kikuyu are a mixed race (partly 
Masai) whose invasion dates back 
ü century or $0; the earliest inhabi- 
tunts of the Kikuyu country were the 
Dorobo, who are not beneath the 
other natives in. intelligence, Ac 
cording to D., "languages go for 
nothing in this country where a 
whole tribe will with the greatest 
facility in the course of a single gen- 
eration change ite language.” 

Eyles (F) Fire-moking apparatus of 
the Makorikori (Ibid, toć) Note 
оп flint-atee] charred vegetable fiber 
method of fire-making weed by the 
Makorikon near Mt Darwin, Mazoe, 
§. Rhodesia, 

Fassmann (—) Die Gottesverehrung 
bei den Bantu-Negern. (Anthropos, 
Módling-Wien, 1909, 1v, s74-s81.) 
Treats of names for "God" among 
the Banta tribes (two varieties, one 
connected with the sun or sky, the 
other with the ancestor cult. or 
spirits), and of their religion—two 
disparate parts, fear of spirits, and 
service of spiritn: right-hand spirits 
and left-hand spirits). At p. s7E js 
given the brief story of “The man 
who wanted to shoot Ruca (mim, 
Ged) with an arrow.” The moon is 
the wife of the sun, and with the 
Wadinazs, the former is neutral, the 

latter good, 

Ferrand (G.) Note aur alphabet 
arabico-malgache,  (Ihid, 190-305.) 
Treata of the 30 consonants, 33 pure 
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vowels, 13° mazal vowels, 27 purt 
diphthongs, 4 nasal diphthongs and 3 
triphthongs, composing the Malagasy 
alphabet. ancient and modern, in 
the &. E. Islamization and the Arab 
alphabet have attained their maxi- 
mum of developinent—here the 27 
Arab characters have to transcribe 83 
phonemes. 
——- L'origine africaine dea Mal- 
gache& — (Ball. Soe d'Anthrop. 4с 
Paris, 1909, v* &, x, zz-35.) Dir 
сивеез vr eriticires — Grarididier's 
theory Origine det Malgarches, 
Paris, es) of ihe peopling of Mad- 
agascar by successive migrations of 
“ Indo Melanesian negroes" i Melan- 
esiana), with ite contention aa to the 
absence of Sanskrit words from Ma- 
Urgasy, Ami sets orib tho view that 
tho Malagasy are of Baniu origin 
The ethnic history o£. Madagascar, 
according to F., bas been as follows: 
t... Unknown pre- Batu period. г, 
Baniu period with important imml. 
gration of Bantus anterior to our 
era. 3. Indonesian, pre-Mérina, pre 
Hova period, with important immi- 
gration in 2d-sth centuries A. D. of 
Hinduized Indonesiane from Sis 
matra, who dominated and absorbed 
‘Bantus, 4. Arab immigration 
from end of sth-oth century, and 
islamizing of Maiagosy. x. Second 
Sumatran immigration about the roth 
century, 6. Persian migration, 7. 
Arab migration. ca. 1500 A. D. Some 
oi the arguments of F., and certain 
etymologies, that of Mora, ec. gare 
farfetched and hazardous. 
Ffoulkes (A.) Funeral customa af the 
Gold Coast colony. (J. Afric. Soc. 
Lond, roo, Vit, 154-164.) Treats 
of forms of natification (donations, 
notifications of debts due by de- 
ceased), hut-burial (fast dying out), 
provision of coffin, action of widow 
(divorced wife takea no part in 
funeral), funeral of an omanhin or 
chief (secrecy, private berial, mock 
ME detailed sccaunt, pp 160- 
104 f, 
Förster (B) — 
Kongo. (Globus, Brnschwg, 1908, 
Xctv, 93-94.) Résumés article by 
Rev T. Lewis in the Geographical 
Journal for. Tune, 1908, on ieograph. 
ical relations, people, intellectual 


Етатет (). С.) 


Freise (F.) 


Aus dem Künigreich | 
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lite of negroes, sluvery, coloniriig, 
ele, 

| Statues of three 
kings of Dahomey, (Man, Lond, 
roo8, vit, 130-138, 2 fgn) Based on 
article by M, Delafosse in La Nature 
(Paris), for March, 1894, pp. 262- 
g66, describing tliree life-sire wooden 
statues in ghe Trocadero. Museum, 
Paris, which “seem to prove that 
kings of Dahomey habitually posed as 
certain fierce animals of birds,” a 
fact which “may perhaps throw Tight 
on such legends as the Minotaur, the 
serpent of Erectheus, and so forth,” 
Bergbauliche Unoternehm: 
ingen їп Afrika wahrend dew Alter- 
tums. — (Globes. — Hrnachwg, 1:908, 
xcnr, 28-30.) Résumés data ae to 
mintig in ancient times in Africa: 
Ancient Egypt (gold in Upper 
Egypt and Punt—Somali, probably 
the Ophir of Soloman,—and perhaps 
farther south: emernlis in the moun- 
taing nf Sikkit und Djebel Zabara:; 
iron and copper [rom Sinai penin- 
mila, жі: turmioiee from Djebel 
Serbal; stone for building, ete, from 
Upper and Lower Egypt): Carthage 
(lend-glance from Tunis, cte.), fron 
industry of N. Afriea (Nourishing in 
nntiquity ahont Bena): Roman cop- 
per-mines in ihe Djebel Sidi Reheis 
(Tunis), antimony at Ain-cl-Bebbuch, 
south of Constantine; rock-salt а! 
Taodeni in the desert region of the 
western Sudan. 


| Frey (F.) Beschreibung der Mumie des 


Amonpriesters Paneschi imi Mirseum 
iu Colmar "Unterlinden "— ( Mitt, 4l. 
naturh, (Ges. in Colmar, тоо7-1008, 
M.F. IX, £3-65. 3 pL)  Deserlbes the 
mummy of Paneshi, priest of Amon, 
dating from 663-132 B. C, now in 
the Colmar А uin,—cofin, grave- 
gifts. inscription, ete: The golden 
Matucties. of gods (Amon, Nefertom, 
Jais with Horus, ete). and other 
ancient Egyptian works of art fn the. 
Museum are of 


Interest, 
Frobenius (L.) Reisebericht, (7. 6 


Ethnol, Berlin, 1908, xt, 799-8051.) 
Notes on the peoples, etc, met with 


‘in a journey from the eastern edge 


of the Senegal region inta the south- 
ern country about the source of the 
Niger, as far as thè primitive W. 
African forest in the interior of 
Liberia,—the Mandingo (“sone of 
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Ше Ma," —Manaíus Fegeli) апа 
thrir neighbor-tribes E. and W. F. 
hae obtained — much information, 
through personal investigation and 
Eexperitncr, concerning nurieroua se- 
ere} societies, ete. The fables of 
this region seem to belong more with 
those af the Sahara. tribes than 
with those of the Negroes proper. 
Indigenous art has been largely de- 
stroyed. F. has studied the 
old state of Mali (the Serrakollé and 
Bammana or Bambara sre ala old 
stale-forming peoples). — F.'s zasistant, 
Nansen, made :000 sketches and 
drawings, besides many portraits, 

— Brief aus Timbuktu. — (Ibid. 
929-920.) Notes ancores in obtain- 
ing historical and. religious data of 
importance... F. "overcame the ter- 


ribly obstinate resistance of the Fula | 


and Mandingo mind. 
——  Beisebericht. (Ibid, 1909, XL, 


262-266, ) Résumés ethnological ac- | 


tivities in the triangular region of 
which the angles are Bamako on the 
upper Niger, Mange in Togo, and 
Timbuktu, north of the Niger, а 
region of many varied types (ғ. қ. 
im houses, villages, etc, W. African, 
5. Africam formas, etc.; bows, musical 
instruments): Mythology and re- 
ligion (Mossi religion based òn man- 
ism : ix e. tradition limits and 
hinders ory), songs (Mande types, 
Sorokol or Sonrhai songs like centra! 
Asiatic hero songs: Fula songs rc- 
eating old French epica; animal tales 
245 ап ре port, religious and we- 


Garstang (1. y Excavations at Abydos, 
1900. (Arn. Arch and Anthrop. 
Liverpool, 1909, 1, 125-129, 3 pl) 
Gives brief account of objects found 
belonging to variam periods from the 
second dynasty (amis 1000 B. C.) to 
the latest and = Prolemaic 


dynasties 
period (са. зоо В, C): flint imple- 
ments royal seal ‘impressions in 
clay, alabaster vases, bronze objecta, 


cylinder seal, amuleta, pottery vases, 
Seat i i sua dee 
met an 
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! of cop a 
toolá from a tomb of the sixth dy- 
nasty. 

Gaud (F.) Organisation politiqne des 
Mandja, Congo. (R. d. Bt. Ethnogt. 
et Sociol, Paris, 1908, 1, 321-326, 2 
pl.) Treats oi clan (composed of 
family groups), clan-names (lst of 
77), clan-chief (formerly had a sort 
of moral authority making him the 
first of the clan; since the European 
occupation the réle and authority: of 
the chief have developed much), sub- 
chiefs (since the French occupation 
these have become capofars, a corrup- 
tion. of caporals), meetings (for war- 

ke purposes; the only expression of 
Mandja collective organization), ete. 

Gautier (E. F.) Les mpakafo, cher- 
cheurs de coeur. (Bull Soc. d'An- 
throp. de París, 1908, v* &, 1x, 487- 
491.) Note on the “ beart-hunters,” 
—rerimin Hovas of Madagascar arc 
said to seek to sell (for purposes of 
sorcery) to the Europeans the hearts 
of newly killed infants, "The máka- 
fo appeared in Tananarivo па late аз 
1902. n the discussion M. Baudouin 
compared ihe " Bluebeard " lore of 
western Europe. 

Gayet СА.) Les derniéres découvertes 
archéologiques faites en Egypte, 
(Mercure de France, Paris, 199, 
LXXIX, 456—466.) Notes on investi- 
gations of E. Naville (temple of 
Thothmes n A (20th 

mummy of prince),  Schiaparelli 
(p rincèsss of Rameses family in the 
Valley of the Queens), Zucker (pa- 
ругі at Payam, mummy cartons, 
сіс.), Lythgoe (in the Libyan oasis 
of Kirgheh, temples, eic, city 
founded by Hadrian, ete.), 

van Gennép ( A.) L'expédition eth- 
nographique du Prof. Dr K. Weule 
dans l'Afrique Orientale Allemande en 
1906. (R. d'Ét. Ethnogr. et Sociol., 
Paris, 1908, 1, 517-220, s fgx.) Based 
on Dr ЕК. Weule’s recent works. 
Notes on a native map of caravan- 
roads, lock and keys, masks and or- 
namental scariheations of the Ma- 


Goldatein (F.) Viehthesaurierung in 
Haussafnlbien und Adamana, (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwg., 1908, xci, 273-276.) 
Treats of the possession o 
the Hzausa-Fulbe country ы Mae 


—— [He Frauen in 


— Die 
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wealth, The proper recognition and 
exploitation of this economic inact by 
- European colonial authorities 
would be-of great benchi to the na- 
tive races and to the whites as well. 
| fulbien 
und in Adamaua.,  ([bid,, 1908, xciv, 
61-65.) Treats of social position (very 
good among the Hausa and Fulbe: 
among the Fulbe nobles or Torobé 
full-Hedged harem system and polyg- 
ашу; children much desired), legal 
status, etc, of woman in the Hausa 
country, etc. 
Lukokescha des Lunda- 
reiches. (Ibid, 1909, xcv, 331—334.) 
Gives an account, after various at- 
thorities (especially — Pogge's Jm 
Reiche des Muaia Jamwo) of the 
lukokesha, the co-regent of the smuata 
јато, ar king of the Lunda realm 
(now gone to preces), her power, 
prerogatives, ete., with references to 
similar “queens” clsewhere іп 
Africa. The Iabobesha could never 
be married, or haye children, Other- 
wise, her power was as greal as that 
of the muota |аттсо; апу ргероп- 
derance was due to lity, ete. 
reen (Е. К.) Folk-Lore from Tan- 
kier, (Folk-Lore Lond, 1908, xix. 
440-458.) English texts of: The 
reason for abstaining from wine and 
tale of a lantern (pp 44)- 
453), the weight before the Ms vem hay 
and myrtle, the jinns, the tortoise, 
the spring. 


Guebhard ІР.) Les Peulh du Fouta 
ee (к. 4. Be, Жр. et Ер, 
сю ‘aria, 1909, 11, 86-100, 2 рі, 
Résumés the origin-myths and Т 
ditions of the natives: treats of the 
distinction between the Fulbe and 
the Fulah—the latter in the ma- 
Jority in Futa, tbe family divisions, 
—at pp. 95-00 is given a table of 
Ourourbé, Dial-Diallo, Daedio, Ре- 
redio families with notes on the vari- 


bus, 
gez.) Treats of cursing and blessing 
among the Wadjagga. Words for 
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“thank you" and Hke greetings; 
greetings in the name of God ar of 
the sun; wishes and desires for chil. 
dren, food, rich harvests, ete; 
wishes for ill-luck, misfortune to 
others, ete; conjurative — sayings 
against evil eye, disease; flattering 
words, of a “beautiful tongue"; 
insulting . words and expressions: 
cursing. formulae (іп the name of 
God), the magic power of the chief, 
the spirits of the dead, disease, the 
terrora of the steppes: secret cursing, 
indirect malediction; interjections 
with force of a curse: relief from 
cursing by ceremonial. 


——  Zeitrechnung bei деп Мааа. 


(Ibid., rgoB, xcrv, z38-24:.) Treats 
of lime-reckoning among the Wa- 
Чакка: moon and month = wwii; 
“new moon day"; day-names and 
their meanings, | | uni 
days (first count af days to s, iken 
new count from one to 10); : e 
with Кыгсны, 
about to German March) and their 
names: cason (great rain period, 
dew period, firat warm period, little 
rain period, great heat period); dif- 
ferent sorts of rain; adverbs of past, 
present, future (a term exists for 
“day after the day after the day 
after to-tmorrow ") : divisions of day 
and night and their names (nighr- 
divisions named after “ wakings- 


өр”) 
——  Kinderspiele bei den Wadjagga. 


(Ibid., 1909, xcv, 286-289, 300—304.) 
Treats of children's plays ‘and games 
among the Wadjagga negroes: ring- 
pame with. song: “who je your bus- 
hand?" (played by girls; boys have 
а game somewhat recep monkey- 
game; imitating eo eria uh 
ing war; shooting with 
m looking each ober “a in к 
ave umping over à stick; teasing 
and jesting: playing ans (in dark 
wood) ; hiding (no  counting-out 
ete); tests of atrength and 
skill ; imitating elders and parents; 
“grasshopper danre" ythings 
(no special toy, bat new things made 
again and again out of banana 
leaves, еїс.; wagons in imitation of 


= 
noise-making implements) : keeping 
children in order (“the ear-cutter,” 
—à& green locust, —" will get you"); 
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gucssing game: and riddics (numer- 
ous examples): teasing-game: dance 
and work-songs (song of girls after 
grass for cows, p, 303), fables and 
parables pon peeing and eat- 
ing locusts (roasting feast for boys) 
and termites (by, girls), ote. 
— Die Opferstitten der Wad- 
iE. (A. f. Religew.,  Lpzg. 
1909, xit, B3-100). Gives details 
concerning the “holy places" cor 
sacrificial apota of the Wadjogea of 
EQ. Africa. The foot af the center- 
post of n hut. Пане drink for the 
spirits ің ) the fireplace, a 
large flat stone outside near the door 
of the hut (offerings by males here), 
the gravestones of ancestors among 
the banana-trees about the house (of- 
ferings made only У the individua! 
families to whom these places are 
sacred), the graves of the "district 
anctstors" (Wkma mo muwgo), cer- 
tain pools in the river-hed (these have 
epecial charms for the Wadjazgs, 
on account of the many spirits in 
the water (a legend relates the com- 
bat of a white man with a "poal"), 
the spot where a canal begins ta flow 
from the river, the passes and paths 
leading out the Wadjagea country (ai 
the border blondy sacrifices are made 
when wur threatens), cr. These 
cull-placea do not, however, exhanst 
the sacrificial spots of the Wadjagga, 
who can “approach hie anywhere 
whenever he has need." 
Haarpaintuer (M) — Grammatik der 
Yaundesprache.  (Anthropos Mid- 
Hng-Wien, 1905, iv, 684-701).  Firrt 
part (nouns, adjective, verba fo be 
d t8 ^ here, pronouna, riumeral«) 
of a ee ten of the lan- 
guage of the Vaundre, a people of the 
іпістіст of the Cameroons, 
Haberer (Dr) Beabachtungem im Süd. 
kamerin. ( Korr.-Bl.. & D бес f. 
Anthrop. PBrnschwg. 1008, xxxix. 
15-116.) Brief résumé of experi- 
ences in the South Cameroon conntry, 
Н, observed the chimpanzee and 
gorilla in captivity and in free forest 
life, where their high intelligence is 
noticeable. 
Haddon (A. C) A copper rod from 
the Transvaal, (Man, Lond. 1528, 
ФП, 121-122, 2 (ря) Describes the 
marali or copper rod currency (em- 
ployed principally for ihe purchase 
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of brides by chiefs) of the natives 
of the Zoutpame distriet—thia speri- 
men came from РаПаһогоа іп the 
northern Transvaal, One end has a 
cone with DT projections. 
-See Hemsworth (H. D 

Hamberger (A) езбе Uberlie- 
ferungen und Gebräuche der Land- 
schaft Mkulwe. (Anthropos, Médling- 
Wien, 1909, Iv, 295-317.) Treats of 
history oí Mulkwe since r750, coa- 
mological and other traditions (na- 
tive texta and interlincar transla- 
tions of ra brief legends—the frst 
two men, original innocence, sin and 
punishment, diseuse and death, Tes- 
arrection, the other world, Kenge- 
mataia, “the child of wisdom," the 
deluge, the building of the tower}, 
the ‘spirit-world  (Ngulivs, creator 
and gool God: Mewes, a subordi- 
nate evil deity), influence af spirit 
‘world on the fate of man, relation 
of man to the spirit world, prayers 
and penances (several native texti, 
the shaman and "medicine. man," 
The Mkulwe аге а tribe ol. German 
East Africa on. the lower Saisi 
(Мота). 

Hemsworth (H. I) Note om marali 
currency. (Man, Lond, 1908, vit, 
122.) According to H. marsh or 
copper-rods are no longer ured at a 
means of exchange, but " seem to be 
regarded more in the light of heir- 
looms,—of value ому to the families 
who posaess then." They may also 
have same magic of "medicine" as- 
sociutionz. The copper ore used was 
obtained from the old workings at 
Pallaboros. See Haddon (А, С: 

Henry (1. M.) Le culte des esprits 
chez les  Bambars. — (Anthropos, 
Wien, too, Imr, 703—717, * pl., t fg.) 
Treats of the apirit-eult of the Bam- 
bara of the French Sudan: [deas 
about spirits and their classification; 
the fetish Desiri, protector of the 
village (election of dasiri-priest, 
choice of sacred tree, animal, etes 
sacrifices and formula of sacrifice) : 
the secret society of Koré, protective 
fetish of harvests (power àf spirita, 
priest, sacrifices, tacred Korf dance 
funeral honors of "sons of Kor 
the 7 Ker groups). 

v. Hornbostel (M.) Wanyamwezi- 

(Ibid, гооо, 19, 78:-Вао.) 
Treat, with tz pages of native text 
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and music (from phonographic rec- 
ords) of the Lo (war, wedding, 
travel, dance, women's- 


meer work, ete.), of the Wanyam- | 


a typical Banin people of the 
African Protectorate. 
Huguet (j.) Sur la recherche du man- 
wecrit du Kitab En-Nasab et la tra- 
duction Giacobetti, (Bull, Soc. d'An- 
throp, de Paris, v* &, 1x, roof, Go- 
666.) Notes and additions to Father 
Glacobetti'"s translation of the Kitab 
En-Masab, the history of the Ms, 
some citations, etc. "This book is of 
importance to orientalists, and belongs 
with the report» of. lbn Khaldun, 
Edrisi, Djenawi, etc. Genealogy and 
te ond are intermingled. The legend 
of “a sor of Fee is cited by Hu- 
g= E i zzouiss, (ІҢ, de ГЕс. 
d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908, XYI, 349- 
357. 6 igs.) Describes visits to EI 
Hamel, the seat of the celebrated 
suponía of the venerable marabout 
Si Mohammed, and the oasis of Ain 
Madhi, the center of influence of the 
Tedjinia marabouts with their 


>ййшїд. 

emarques sur la région des 
Dayas. (lbid, 427-328.) Notes the 
región oí dayar (principally iu the 
valley -of the Oued Nili), fertile de- 
pressions with plethora of vegetation, 
hut inundated at times so as to for- 
by man. 


hunt. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Wash., 1909, 
XX, 207—256, 5 fgs, a9 pl.) Con- 
tains notes on the Masai (disposal 
of dead; poisoned arrows; hunting), 
natives of Uganda, cte Many of 
the illustrations (ethnic types, vil- 
lage-building ty women, villages. 
bouses, family scenes, feasts, hunt- 
ing, сире fisherwomen, initi- 
ation-cermony, and dance, gala at- 
tire) are of ethnological value, Based 
partly on the author's The Uganda 
онога | 
Joyee (T. A.) On a carved wooden 
ctp from the Bakuba, Kasai district, 
Congo Free State. (Moan, Lond, 
1909. IX, 1-3, 1 fg,1 pL) Describes 
elabora! ornamented 
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(ізден, weevils, loop, lozenge, diaper | 


Patterns, etc.) cup now im the Brit- 
ih Museum, from an old 


fetish-man oí Misumba, a village of 


--- Steatite figures 


— Note on 
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the Bangongo sub-tribe of Бакша, 
The shape suggests European infu- 
ence, and the ernament the art of 
Benin, but no proof of direct Euro- 


pean contact earlier than Wisc- 
mann's comparatively recent visit 
exists, 


from Sierra 
Leone, (Ibid, 6g-68, : ph) Brief 
account of 7 specimens in the col- 
leetions of the British Musewn— 
one of these figures, a man seated on 
a stool and carrying a bowl, is rather 
ипине. Additional information con- 
cerning these figures, from Rev. A. 
E, Greensmith of Bo, and Maj. С. 
d'A. Anderson of Makóndo, is given, 
J. does not consider that the facts 
watrant attributing any great age to 
these works of primitive art. See 
Rütimerer (L.). 

the- relation of the 
bronze heads to the carved tusks, 
Benin City, (Ibid, 1:908, vir, 2-4, 
t fg.) Argues (on evidence furnished 
by Mr БК. EL Dennett) that these 
bronze heads were used as pedestals 
for elephants’ tusks. —they are known 
us hamtwela and were set up in the 


king's palace. 
Jumelle (H) et Perrier de la Bathie 


(H.) Quelques ignames sanvagea de 
Madagascar. (С. Б. Асай, d. Sei, 
Paris, 1909, схілах, 484-486.) 


Treats of several species of wild 
yams tec as food by the Sakalavas, 
—ihe bemandry, зоро, macabiha (or 
fanganga), omialy, maciba (aor mak 
ila), engoroky, ete. 


Junod (H. A) The Halemba of the 
Zoautpansberg, 


Transvaal —— (Folk- 
Lore, Lond, 1908, XIX, 277-267.) 
Trenta of  origin-myth, language 
(Banta, but not of the S. E. group). 
industry (pottery, metallurgy), spe- 
cial m domestic fow!, treat- 
ment Ne slaughtered animals, meat- 
taboos, hend-shaving, circumcision, 
relations with other peoples, marri- 
age-custom, effect of European civi- 
lization (rather disastrous). J. ar- 
gues that the : knowledge that 
the Balemba brought with them. |a 
due to their having been "" submitted 


_to Semitic influences,” etc. 


bara. (Globus, Brnschwg., roo, хе, 
285-387, s fgs.) Treats of tobacco- 
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pipes, smoking, etc., among the Wash- 
amba. The pipes consist of clay 
bowl (made by men of women, but 
not from the same clay-pit) and the 
Sores Recon E Pn MORD: To- 
bacco із a in a skin-purse. 
аатор на uio than chewing 
and smoking. Cigarette hoidera of 
wood are very rare. 
King (F. V.) Some Hausa idioms. 
(J. Afric. Soc, Landi, 1909, VIN, 
193-264.) Treats of translation. af 
"never" and " ever " cep 
ever dont oo before? | will never 
do it again"; the verb suffixes: the 
rendering of “in vain,” * useless," 
"before," "how" and "what," “if I 
шї... I would have," " basiness," 
*affair" (Hama — "water "), rend- 
ering of comparative (comparative ab- 
sent from Hansa), postetaive particle 
maj or me (=Œ owner of), preposition 
de (makes intransitive verb active), 
enclitic redundant particles gi and 
dei, the qu адына 


rolling of the r, ete. 

ere (H.) Haurgeráte der ee eic: 
Küstenneger = 0 0 

гааг Breaches. t9oB, кесіп, 347- 

363. 28 uri Treats of the house- 

t, utensile, ete, of the 


peste; Қайын and allied arts базы, 
fans, covers for food, filters, plates, 
cups, purses, fish traps and weirs) : 
rope and string pt тнк м, 
in housc-huilding woud-wo beds, 
drinking- 


ing rare and enuff-taking least com- 

mon). 

—— Die Wohnung des ostafrikani- 

ahm  Küstennegerk (/bid, 1908 

XCIV, toate то fge) Describes 
bailing, 


the M госта, еіс.) of 
the E. African coast Negroes of Dar 
o adem, "Duadi, Mpera, Kitchwele, 
Maundi, 


[used таныр and negatively), the | 
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Landor (A H. S) 
Africa. 


type. 


[N $,, 1f, 1909 


Across widest 
An account of the country 

and peoples seen during a journey 
across Africa from Djibuti to Cape 
Verde, | (Nat. Geogr. Mag, Warih., 
1908, хіх, 694-737, 7 Íg*. 10 pl. 
map.) summary of author's 
oes Widest Africa (2 vols, Lon- 
my 1982). The Viluztrationa treat 
of Ahyssinian officials, Galla butter- 
seller, Yambo women's märket, stam- 
peding Yoer women, long-legged 
Yuers, leper, Yacoma canoe-crew, 
Tong hair-ornament, Sultan of Bon- 
gasso and wives, Ubangi dancer, 
Congo cannihals, long canoe, children 
banana-carriers, women dancers of 
Congo, cannibal dancea, Ubangi Gab- 
erwomen, Sango cannibals, beauty 
competition, Mandja women and 
babies, Shari women with pelele, 
mud-barne of upper Niger, Timbuktu 


(А) — Archüologische und 
anthropologische Studien fiber Ше 
Kabylen. (2. £ Ethnol, Bertin, 
1508, XL, 50т-529, 4 pl, t9 iga.) 
Gives resulis of visit tn 1907. Treats 
of megalithic monuments (dolmens, 
menhirs ard cromlechs like those of 
Europe, hundreds in number in Mo- 
:occo, Algeria, Tunis (e. g. at Hen- 
chir al Hadjar some goo dolmens still 
existed); stone-grave, circ ete., 
peculiar to Kabylia,—the  predeces- 
sors of the ne Moorish royal tombs 
of Medracen near Batna, ete. and the 
so-called "tombeau de la Chré- 
tienne" near Algiers), the Kabyles 
and their habitat, physical charac. 
ters (in general the  middle-aired, 
dark-haired, hrown-eyed Kabyles re- 
semble markedly the South uo. 
peans, and the color of their akin 
on all om parts of the body, 
etc, is white; the blonde Kabyles 
strongly resemble North Europeans, 
particularly Scotchmen: real negroes 
are rare, mulattos rather common : 
women often beautiful), clothing, oc- 
cupation, food (flesh dict rare), chil- 
dren (good influence of French M 
seen in schools and civili 
flnence). L. attributes the lond 
Kabyles to a prehistorie migration 
of blond North Europeans: 
white Kahyles with dark hair ы 
brown eyes Ve to to the Mediter- 
ranean race, and have adopted the 
Hamitic speech of the people they 
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found before them in N. Africa, the 
mtrtochthones of the 


country; the dol. 
men-gràves came with the blond 
North Europeans. The succession of 
peoples in Kabylia hes been: Ha- 
mitic autochthones (related to the 
Somali), Kabyles from Iberian pen- 
insula, blond North Europeans,—then 
historic invasions of Phenicians, 


French. Through all this the Kaby- 
les of Rif, Djurdjura, the Aurès, 
m ete, have preserved their 


esc en ga (Anna) Vier kahylische Fa- 
beln und Märchen, (Tbid., 620—516.) 
German (exts of 4 Kabyle fables and 
eurchen (ats and lion, the good son, 
the friends, the three heirs) from 
Taouirt-Amokran in Great Kabylia 
v. one (F.) Ueber Buschmann- 
й!етеп іп den Drakensbergen. 
(Ibid. 66 665-685, 4 pl. 10 figs.) De. 
scribes visit in fgos to the Bushman 
лынан in-the caves of the Draken- 
berg,—Esikolweri, Bushman's Klip, 
Hoffenthal, valley of the Шишип, 
Harrismith, Herschel, etc. Of these 
27 were. in water colors hy 
Hr, Temo, and 46 photographed. 
Of these 18 are reproduced in this 
article. Some of these paintings 
must be several centuries old and 


“exclusively to 
the Bushmen.” The reproductions in 
eolor af some of these paintings | 
the best yet published. The copies 
are now in the Berlin Ethnological 
Museum. 


The black neighbors. of 


the Bushmen call the fatter Abate, 
ne which the Congo pig. 
mies are known. 

——  Eisentechnik in Afrika. (Ibid. 
1909, XLI, 22-49, 24 fen.) Treats 


of bellows and furnaces for smelting 
iron in primitive Africa: Bellows 
ef covered wooden or clay bowls, 
etc. with a in mmber af 
vessels norz attachments, covers, 
etc. (ошен all over Africa where 

-b ; known 
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more widespread than is generally 
thought; its Indian origin is not yet 
proved—if Indian it is probably a com- 
paratively recent importation) ; pump- 
bellows (in Madagascar; indigeneous 
in India or Indenesia possibly); 
leather bellows (Basari region іп 
Togo, E recent European in- 
fiuence, lut possibly. indigenous at 
bottom). Smelting furnaces for re- 
ducing the ore ("hich ovens") are 
described from the Bongo and Dyur, 
Wangoni, the Togo country ( Banyéri, 
Hasnri, Odomi, Lolohi, Misahóohe), 
the  Yoruha, Wiapororo, etei the 
question of iron in ancient Egypt, 
Babylon, India and prehistoric 
Europe is discussed, Neither India 
nor Asia Minor, v. L. thinks; can. be 
the original home of the iron in- 
dustry. He concludes that the anci- 
ent Egyptians learned of iron and 
its production from their southern 
neighbors and that its manufacture 
originated іп Central Africa, pas- 
sing by way of Egypt and Asia 
Minor to the western Mediterranean 
countries, thence to Northern Europe 
In the discussion Hr C. Ciber op ep- 
posed амі Нг С. Е. Lehmann-Haupt 
supported v. L's views, See Ols- 


| hausen (O.) and Grosse (H.) 


(Т. Е.) SOME и notes on 


мн, (J. R. Anthrop. Init, Lond. 
1900, XXXIX, 200-210, 98 Тез.) 
Treats of a system ОЁ 1 


“used a little here in the Calabar 
district of the eastern province of 
Southern Nigeria, but much more 
largely up the Cross River and in- 
lend from it on both banks.” ‘This 
mibidi writing “is really the prop- 
erty of a secret society, the mecibidi 
society,” and some few of its signs 
nre known to the uninitiated. Rev. 
M. reproduces 98 тай signs of 
M 1-29 relate to marriage and 

home life, 10—44 to common articles 
of the house, 45-74 to public fife 
| town, 75-86 to sirkness, 87-57 
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to the Uguskima section of the [bo 
tribe, who learned it from the play- 
ing of the large baboons at making 
кон hand hase te Placita wai 
ot in pantomime, Tt iz now used 
like ordinary writing. The effect of 
European е {в айгёлйу kp- 


Мы ПУ ы ик л кш 
juridiques des. peuplades du Bas- 
Congo Belge. (R. d, Pt Ethnogr. 

et Sociol, Рагін, 1990, П, 117-122.) 
Notes on the lega! customs of the 


natives of the Belgian lower Congo, 
Desin, Mas pakong, Babuendr, 


| | ı Kakongo. 
—— [Les Warumbi. ‘(Anthropos, Mid- 
ling-Wien, 1909, 1v, 607-629.) Trenti 
of food and drink (fond of meat and 

also famons for woborade of 

sul wine), dwellings and their can- 
struction and furnishing, toilet, dress 
and ornament, trades and occupa- 
tans (tailoring, basket-making, hunt- 
ing, pottery-making), family-life, re- 
ligion. (bolosi, or “fetish "; the nkiri, 
or objects and personages pr varied 
шт extensive powers), art (sculpture 

and painting little exteemed ; nim 
&ücke"),  lunguage  (mumerals 
Warega ond Wasongola, p. 646), 
dance, song and mumic, other knowl- 


Marquordt ar Bericht über die 

Kavirondo. (Z. f. Ethnol, Berlin, 
1909, XLI, 253-757. s fg) Notes 
of visit in June—August, 1909 to the 
country of the Kavirondo on the 
northeastern shore of the Victoria 





(тез) fishing Ж bonting, ч weapons, 


Merrick (G.) Noics on Hama and 
Pidgin English. (J. Afric Soc, 
| , 1909, үш, доҙ-307.) Dis 
cusses how tak tara expresses in 
ғ. zin È в" : ac è 
pidgin English,” intention, action, 


К сш пае е а 
gradually being buit wp for it,” and 

“to compile a Hausa grammar on 
English lines ito ignore the funda- 
mental differences of the two lan- 
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algeriens, 


Millward (Rh. Hj 


da No S 
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Messimy (A) Les effectifs de l'armée 


et le service militaire des indigènes 
(R. Blese, Paris, 1908, 
ч* ж. х, 114-776.) First part, chiefly 
historical, of article treating of the 
me of the Algerian natives in the 
French army. 

Natal, the garden 
colony. (Nat Geaugr. Май, Wast 
1909, XX, 378-291, 5 fgs, Ері.) Con- 
tains some notes on Zulus (marriage, 
etc,). Same of the illustrations 
(Zulu runners, warrior, wrestling 
match, native trial, native preaching, 
native industries, chief and wives) 
are of ethnologic value. 


Moisel (M.) Zur Geschichte von Bali 


und Bamüm. (Globos, Bruschwg., 
1508, Xcilr, 137-120, map.) Motes on 
the history of Bali and Bamüám, two 
Negro kingdoms of the N. W. Cas: 
eroon country, as derived [rom data 
furnished to the author by chiefs, 
missionaries, ete, The original home 
of the ors is асно, but their 
story ns with their expulsion 
from Kontcha by the Fulbe. The 
history of Bamüm begins with Pari- 
fom and mma down to Joja, the 
present king, a sort of man of genius. 
(H.) Etude aur l'Égypte 
primitive (R. de l'Éc. d'Anthrop, de 
Рагін, 2000, ХІХ, 138-146, і2 із.) 
Treats of the archeolithic period of 
primitive Egypt and the author's re- 
etarches at the Ouadi-cl-Guerroud, 
Mt, Thebes near Gurnah, Esnch, 
Adimieh, Gebel-Silsileh, Mohsmid. 
etc, where paleolithic implements 
were found. These are the work of 
the first human inhabitants of Egypt. 


и» (C. S.) Contributions to Egyp- 


anthropology. V. General corm- 
clusions. (J. R. Anthrop, Inet. Lond., 
1908, XXXVIII, 99-147.) According 
е М. "in spite of the various in- 
filtrations of foreign blood іп the 
m modern Egypt contains a komo- 
eotis population, which gradually 

shifts Из average churacter as we 
proceed southwards from the shores 
of the Mediterranean to Nubia be- 
yond the First Cataract" There is 
по anthropometric evidence of dual- 
ity of race. The modern Egyptians 
have never been appreciably affected 
by other than sporadic Sudanese ad- 
mixture. The aboriginal M of 
Egypt are "a hon folk 


showing ап inclination m vary in 
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two or three distinct directions, to- 
wards the Caucasian, the negroid, ar 
even the mongoloid.” — Pages 104- 
846 are occupied by tables of meas- 


urements. 
Neveux (M.) Sur les Bassaris (Bull. 
Soc, d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1909, ¥" 5., 
X, 35-35.) Treats of the "penis- 
cover, and other КӨЗЕ of the 
Bassaris of the village oí Segueko, 
in Upper Gambia (Senegal). The 
men wear no other clothing than the 


tibo. and a wery primitive breech- | 


clout—the women wear more, often 
the Malinke. apron. 

Newberry (P. E.) Impressions of 
eals froni Abydos. (Ann. Arch. and 
Anthrop,, Liverpool, 1909, 11, 139, 4 
pl.) Figures and describes 
ef Kha-Sekhemtui, Neter-Ehet, of the 
H-II dynasties, and private sealings 
from the second dynasty. 

— A bird cult of ihe Old Kingdom. 
(Ibid. 49—1:.) Treni of the Hr- 
bird (swallow?) іп commection with 
the description (on. the facade of a 
fifth dynasty. tomb at Sakkara) of a 
" Khet priest of the double axe.” М. 
points out the association of the 
bird ond double axe colts in ancient! 
Crete, suggesting a Nilotic coloniza- 
tion of that island, Many bird-cults 
(falcon, vulture, ibis, pin-tail duck. 
goose, crane; egret, cic.) existed in 
ancient Egypt. 

Oetteking (B.)  Kraniologiache Stn- 
Шеп an Altigyptern, (Arch. f, An- 
throp, Brüsehwg, ipo, Mi PF. viti, 
1-90, 14 igi, 4 pL) Also reprint. 

Tervita ob this thesis in Manion 

AC hropologist, roo, W: 5 XI, 122. 






ora (].) Book of the Dead com- 
pared with ihe Bible, (Amer. Antiq. 
Sal Mast. tgof, ххх, 276-278.) 


Cites resemblances and analogies 


ture, idda of sòul, ete). 

Orr (C. W.) The Hausa mee. (J. 
Afric. Soc., Lond., 1909; VIN, 274- 
378.) Résumés and discusses the 
data in the article of Palmer on the 
Kano chronicle in the J, R. Awuthrop. 
Inst, for 1008, See Palmer (H. R.). 

Otto (Br.) Buschmannmalereien аца 
Natal (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 
1047-1040. 5 рі.) Describes and re- 
produces Bushman paintings in the 
caves Of the Drakensberg, near the 
mission-station of Reichenau, visited 
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and photographed im 1893-4. They 
eaniain figures of horses, cattle, hir- 
шап beings, hunting and Бае 
acenea, віс. The enemies of the 
Bushmen represented in these paint- 
ings are not Zulus, на shown by. the 
absence of the characteristic Zulu 
hield (Ü. treats this in detail), ett 
The comparatively recent entrance 
of the Zulua into this region is thus 
indicated. 
und- Stratmann (Th) Fund 
tiner alibebriischen Miinze in Natal, 
Sudafrika, (Ibid, 1909, 1v, 168—169. 
t pl) Account of the finding of am 
old Hebrew coin of the age of Simon 
Массаһасив (143-145 В. С), з бегі 
underground im ‘the -yard of the 
‘Trappist cloister at Marianhill. 
The Kano chronicle. 
(1. R. Абер Inst, Lomd, 1908, 
EXXVili, 58-93, 2 pl.) Translation, 
with historical-cthnological introduc- 
tion, of the Kano chronicle (MS, of 
1883-1893, based on earlier record 
now destroyed), A. D. 389-1893, 
“the history of the lords of this 
country called Kane.” Except for the 
very carly kings, this chronicle is 
“rooghly accurate.” The mixture of 
races and ideas in Hansa-land are 
the result of the action of “ Hamitic™ 
invaders upon two negro types 
(short-legged and very prognathous ; 
tall and slightly prognathous], 


Papülault (G.) La pudeur chez les 


peuples mr. P de бе. d'Anthrop, 
de Paris 1909, XIX, 234-237.) 
Treats briefly of modesty among 
peoples who go naked, citing a com- 
munication from Dy Decasse con- 
cerning the Lakkas, a negro tribe of 
the middle Logone, who suffer from 
an affection of the scrotum due to 
their fashion of keeping (even when 
walking) testicles and penis back of 
their thighs,—a "gesture of mod- 
esty " mrt with. elsewhere, ariginat- 


Parkinson (].) Yoruba foik-lore. (]. 


Afric Soe, Lond., 1900, ҮШІ, 165- 
186.) Gives English texts of tales 
told chiefly by natives of Oyo: The 
sory of a certain hunter and ап аре 
with 24 tails, showing how wrong it 
is to make heavy bets; how the thun- 
der came for the first time (a light- 
ning bird myth); why ihe cat stays 
at home and does по! до into the 
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імен; story. of a certain) woman 
named Awelli, telling why a bride is 


brought to ber husband by day and | 
mot by night; atory of the two wives, | 


pointing eut how one should always 
be content with the things that are 
given one (Grimm's Frew Holle 
type); the worship of the thunder- 
bolt; how Shango hanged himself, 
and what resulted (origin of the 
eaiching Gre of houses); how the 
tortoise helped the animals; story of 
a toriciseandaman named Tela; story 
of a dog and a tortoise (nos. B-ro tell 
how the tortoise got the marks on 
his back) ; story of the pig and the 
Lortojse ; LM how the parrot's beak 
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163-166, r fg.) Brief sketch from 
ihe neolithic age to the close of the 
sixth dynasty, which the author 
imagines ended by the WNoachic 
deluge. 


Punch (C) Further note on the rela- 


tion of the bronze heads to the 

carved tusks, Benin City. (Man, 

Lond., toog; vin; By, t fg.) Adds 

own evidence (and photographs) аз 

соно that tuska were stan 
top of the heads, 


каеш (C) Ein Kirchgang mit dem 


Abuna Petros von Abessinien. (Glo- 
bus, Hrrschwg. 1908, xciv, 134-758, 
б tgs.) Describes (R; was guest of 
the Abuna) the church-going of the 
Amma Petros, head of the Abys- 


sinian church (a Copt nominated by 
the Metropolitun of the Coptie church 
in Egypt, the mother of the Abys- 
sinian), on. April §, 1908, to Sr, 
Matthews in Adua, 

Roscoe (]) Python worship in 
Uganda. (Man, Lond, ropog, 1х, 88- 





became 

Partridge (C.) The killing of the di- 
wine king. - (Man, Lond, 1908, vin, 
r9-61,)  Citea evidence from the 
custome of (he Cross River natives 
of eastern southern Nigena in map 


t of the views of Wes 


en жы; бас ы. ind Ets 90.) Treats of the worship, with 
3 (Ree. of Past, Wash, offerings (beer, cowries, goats, 


foreigners. 
р. С. igog, Vii, 131-156, 3 pL, a 
fgs.) Notes on. pottery heads el 
foreign types.—PFertian, 5с 
Semite, Syrian, Sumerian, Bahy- 
lonian, Aryan and " Tibetan,"—1he 
making of whith began during the 
Persian occupation, ca. soa В. C. 
Also seme inmacriptions and prayers 
of ihe 18th dynasty showing cars for 
оста: м ee the petitions. 
Pittard ( Note sur deux cranes 


fowls), at the time of the new moon, 
of a python ("the giver of chil- 
üren") im Budnu оп the w.-shore of 
Victoria Nyanza, The "temple" 
and ceremonies were attended to by 
the mandwa or " medium," who lived 
there. This worship was “ confined 
almost entirely 40 опе clan іп 
Uganda, and had a limited sphere of 
iniluence." 
—— Brief motes on the  Bakene. 
(Ibid., r16-121.) Treats of habitat, 
Fang. Қа, | Neuchit. de Ls conoes, clans and totems, 
Géogr., wen te 38-68, 4 fxs.) marriage (polygamy, exogamy; woo- 
Describes, жі two ing, wedding), child-birth (twins 
alulls (f., hw of the Fang af W. wel¢omed), inheritance, beliefs, fish. 
Africa—the female is dolichoceph- ing, government, building houses, 
alic and the male nearly so. Cranial water-ways, dress and ornament. 
capacities (direct cub.) 1340 and The Bakene ure a Bantu tribe dwell- 


wes ing chiefy on ihe Mpologama river, 
(R) Zweiter Bericht uber eine | “where the tail { 
Relee in Britiach-Sid-Afriks. (Mitt. tyra кшм: 


perfect shelter for their floating 
d K-K. Geogr. Gea. in Wien, 1909, homes and the fish provides them 
LIl, 195-197.) A few notes on tribes 
af. Kalahari,. 


with wn food" 
-i Nantaha, the female fetich of 
— Bericht aber cine Reise in the king of Uganda. (Ibid. ed 
Britisch-Betschumna. (Ibid, 1908, 132-133.) -Brief account of a gourd- 
Er Siyan) Brief account of an- fetish, “said to have power to assist 
investigations among 

Kalahari eism. 

Proctor (H.) Ancient Egypt. (Amer. 


the king's wives to have children and 
become mothers.” Ar the death of 
Antiq, Salem, Mask, 1909, ххх, 


the king Nantaba is thrown away, 
and a new gourd made for the next 
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king. In the procession onc of the 
men, who carries the gourd, " walks 
like a woman pear her confinement." 
Certain food-taboos are imposed. 

-——— Notes on the Bageshu (J. R: 
Anthrop. Inst, Lond, 1909, хххїх, 
181-195.) Treats of habitat (caves 
as temporary refuges), clans (29 
names), marriage-customs (polygamy, 
exogamy, bride-price}, adultery 


and circumcision, puberty ceremony | 


for girls, sickness and death, ghosts, 
religious beliefs, rock-spirits, spirit of 
waterfalla,  rain-making, warfare, 


dances and music, dress and orna- 


ment, cow-keeping, cultivation (plan- 
fain, millet, semeen; harvest offer- 
ing), new moon, buildings and vil- 
liges, government (village. elder; 
clan chief}, murder, games, hunting, 


ete. 
Rosenberg (—.) Die Geschichte de 
Mumifigierung bei den alten Agyptern. 
(Globus, Hrnachwg. 1408, xciv, a7 
274.) Résumés paper of Prof, El- 
Hett Smith at meeting of British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
science, Sept, 1008, The process of 
embalming: seems to have been of in- 
tigenovs origin in Egypt. 
Rouire (M.) Les indigénes algériens. I. 
La suppression des anciennes institu. 
tions et 1а désagrégation de |a so- 
Cieté arabe,  (R. d. Deux Mondes, 
Paris, 1009, XLIX, 410-441.) Sketches 
the history of the protectorate Їп 
Algeria and its effect upon the native 
races, questions of ownership, prop- 
erty, the dispossession of the natives 
from the land, transformation of ad- 
ministrative, civil and judicial in- 
stitutions of these peoples; results, 
Precarious condition of the mass of 
the natives, 
ütin (I-) Weitere Mitteilungen 
üher — westafrikanische — Steinidole, 
(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1958, 
XVI, 154-178, 2 fge, s pl) Gives 
more data concerning the stone-idals 
of the Memli region between Boom 


and Kittam.—according to the ni- 


tives the original source із а sort 
of tumulus, but the later finds in 
pine places Mr u t make this 
mosily: human and of steatite; they 
are "prehistoric" for this part of 
Africa,—interesting for comparis: 


Satbah (J. M.) 


scenes in Africa. 


Schlangenkult in Uganda, 
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are th: sculptured stones of Agha 
(5. Nigeria). and perhaps the stone 
columns of Tondidaru, ete., discov- 
ered by Desplagmes.. Coniparison 
with wooden idols is also made, R. 
cites 18 new specimens (9 stone and 
s wooden pre figured), As to the 
makers of these stone idole nothing 
certain is known. 
The oil-palm and its 
wien, (J, Afric. Soc, Lond, тоор; 
Vin, 232-250, 4 pl) Treats of va- 
rieties (4. chlef ónes, & others) ; eul- 
tivation (not yet systematics! by 
land owners or farmers) ; productive- 
nesa; use of nuis as food; prepara- 
tlon of pàlmi-ail- in Abura, Krobu, 
Aberle, Pekki, Liberia, Kru coast, 
Lagos and southern Nigeria, Came- 
roots, eté.; composition and uses of 
palm-oil ^ palm-kernela, — kernel-oil 
Кенен, palm-wine, " palm cab- 
ge.” ес, АЕ рр. 248-240 ате 
given some Tshi and Fanti proverbs 
relating to. the palm tree, 
| (Nak Geogr. Mag. 
Wash. 1909, 293-301, о рі.) There 
illtstrations  (bark-carriers of Ger- 
man S. W, Africa, Angola family, 
marimbo of native piano, Congo 
missinn children, native drums, King 
Boassine at Kumassi, Kroo warrior 
dressed) for religious performance, 
Kroo children, "devil play" In Li- 
beria) are of ethnologie interest, 
i (Globus, 
Brnschwg. тосо, xcvi, 33.) Résumés 
Kev. J. Roscoe's account, in. Man for 
June, 1909, of the python cult for- 
merly in vogue im a temple on the 
west shore of Victoria Nyanza, dii- 
trict of Budu. See Roscoe (].) 


Schrader (F.) Les origines planétaites 


de l'Egypte. (В. de l'Éc,. d'Anthrop. 
de Paris тоба xrx, 14-27) S 
argues that “Egypt, with all that 
humanity owes to Egypt, is from the 
time òf the firit wonder of the savage 
at the yearly overflowing, a gift of 
the planctary of coumic forces that 
produced the Nile"—a proof of how 
rudimentary the individual and so- 
eiety would remain without the siim- 
ulve of nature, 

1G.) Ueber altpaláolith- 


ische Manufakte aus dem Sandstein- 


gebit von Oberigypten, {Z f, Erb- 
nol, Berlin, t909. Хїї, 735-744.) 
Notes on old-palealithic artefacts 


м} 
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{гон the «unilstone regium of Азиа 
found га Igo rao, Thesa munet- 
nus finde suggest (be future discovery 
ік Ей) aul southern Nubéa of simi- 
шт "ұны" A pathway lor pre- 
diatoris peuples antedating ibe eivit- 
Mation of Egypt He herraliouts. 


(„1 -Sulle craniobogia degli 
lucro, (Had Қ. Acco Med. di 
Rona, нй Ххіу, Ез, 19 ұр, а 


fey Gives deralla of measurements, 
‘esrripiiona, etea of -mali crana 
wl ihe Herem ia Haniu Pie al 
Шыппатаішай, German М: Africa) 
tow de the muaeum of ibe Anatom- 
col) Insitute of Hetlin,—only. two 
Негеге skulls have been. previously 
arudim] hy Fritsch amd Virchow, The 
phalic indexes range from 67.5 tà 
729: euhle capacity from 1315 10 
Ingo ccm. the lurgexi occurring in a 
hoy of ez, Alb the craría arc dali- 
chorephalic, orthacephalic and pre- 
sent all the varieties ot forms 
(а below, = ovoid, 7 ellipsoid, 1 
унн, They are heavy, and 
4m capacity are closer to the Kafirs 
et ihe 5, E. coast, in cephnlic index 
to the Вами оѓ Loanda and Ber- 
жиса, 
--- Oseervarioni su не cervelli di 
Ovambo ed uno di Ottentotta, (А. 
d. Soe, Rom, di Antrop., Roma, ton, 
XIV, 139—147, 1 fg8.) Describes with 
mieasuremenis two male Orvambo ani 
one female Hottentot brains. (all LI 
jects about ғо years of ape) — 
wrights respectively 1335, 1132, 1201 
kr. The data suggest that eceebrally, 
as well ae craniniogically, the Ovam- 
n n close to the Herero, while 
he Hottritot are in divers waye dis- 
шатты from. both, Fhylogeneti- 
cally the Hottentot brain is not lower 
than the Ovambo, 
Su una deformasione dei denti 
it Abissinia, [nmtroduzione — allo 
studio dei crami di Kohaito, (Ibid, 
%92-208, 4 fgx) Trente of 6 male 
тона culla from a cemetery 
ME са, ‚406-б A. DY three Wise 
from ‘Zula; Б андан Adulis, 
ai deformed by the removal of all 
the upper incisor& The distribution 
of this e unt emet 
(probably puberty с). с 
Коһайе шшш are Alivisinian іп 


Seal (E. С) A brief note on two 
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Singer (H.) 


Бева (Obleur,) 


ГА. 5, 11, 1909 


rania nnd acie long lanes [rom an- 
cut ruins if Rhodesia, (Ман, 
Lond. igog, Ix, БЕ-г0, 2 [gx) Dè 
scrbes with measurements a skull 
from the Chum riinas in the 
Lrwanda district and another from an 
old mine-chait ocarer Buluwayo,— 
also left femur, radius mi ulna and 
a fight thin irom the Cham ruins. 
Ihe conelusiom reached) is that 
“these remains are those of negroca 


of a similar type to those now found 


іп Rhodesia.” - 


Sibree (].) General Gallieni’s “ Neuf 


ani à Mad “> An example of 
French ‘Colonization: Lf. Afric. Soc., 
Lond. 1909, vttt, 259-273.) Résumé 
and critique of Gen. G's Neuf ama à 
Madagascar Pare іай), Ассоті- 
ing to Rev. J. S, "the book has a 
great defect in that it almost entirely 
ignores what had been accomplished 
by (Christian missionaries during the 
33 years previous to French occupa- 
tion in civilizing and enlightening the 

people of Madagascar, to say nothing 
of the foundation work. done from 
1820 to 1835 by ihe frai С. M. S. 
Lms neue deutsche Ko- 
und die  Einge- 
borenenírgge. (Globus, Brnschwg.. 
тий. кси, р 205.) Disensses the 
пг п -сшопіш! policy of Sec- 
retary of т Dernburg in regard 
te the shariguiee of German Africa. 
which seems (о indicate: a higher 
afficial estimate of the Negroes and 
their rconomic value, as wcll ms a 
more human handling of the whole 


question, 

Negermusik und 
Musikinatrumente in Togo, (ibid. 
1909, XCIII, 71775, 82-94, 139 Тек.) 
Treats of music and musical instru- 


lonialprogramm 


minis among the Negroc of Togo, 


German W. Afrira.  Drüma (several 
warieties, of wood); string instru- 
ments (n very primitive óne of palm- 
leaf stem and bast strings: similar 
instruments in Agu, Basari, ete., with 
gourd for resanance; the, Ewe tre- 
singe, the Hamsa "бо; the Tshan- 
dyo gonyé, a sort of е): wind 
instruments “(simple horns, futes and 
whistles of bamboo,  plent-atema, 
wond; Hamsa fuites of brass, eic.) 

ratiles of various scrtx — The "drum 


CHAMERALAIN] 


language ". (invented in. Ashanti and 
introduced by Ewe who hnd been 
prisoners of war; is in use, und all 
drums serve for dance-mumic; spe- 
cial drums ("fetish drums") for 
religious amd allied uses. No string 
instrument scemm fo be used in the 
dance; some are wed by the canle 


and horse herdamen. The molas are | 


ted: lor song accompaniment, The 
lamg trumpet called kakaiche (irom 
Sokoto) and others are used іп 


marches, for signalling, etc. Rattles. | 
and bells are ceed to heighten the 


Dances are of considlerahie 


variety. The underlying motives of | 


song and dance are aex, war, hunting, 
family life, wickedness of man, win- 
dom of life, ete. German texte of 
24 brief songs (10 Hausa) are given, 
Spiess (C) Yevhe und SE. (Ihid. 
1908, xciv, 6-7, 3 fgs) Brief ač- 
count af the fetish yerhe whose. cult 
hea recently tnaille its way (probably 
from the Agotime, who are Adanme 
[rom ihe Gold Coast) among the Ewe 
of Togo,—the Yevhe-stick, Үетіг- 
pots, ete: and SF (not to be con- 
fused with the Ewe god Sc), an 
iron rod with bells at the top, in tme 
by the medirine-men, 


—— Zubereitung und Anwendung cin- 


heimischer Arznelen bei drn Ewhz- 
пекетп Togos. (Іні, тоор, xcv, 
281-386.) Brief description af 76€ 
native medicines (all from plants) 
and their uses among the Ewe. ne- 
&roes of Togo. Also the native 
names of воте бо diseases, and ig 
names for medicines of Etropeane. 
The Togo natives distinguish 4 
kinds of fever. The general term 


for "medicine is atike (from dH, | 


"tree, and ke, "root ") or тані 


(irom ama, "plant" mnd ^ fii, | 
"water тү; | | | 
Starr (F.} Ethnographic notes from 


the Congo Free State: An African 
Miscellany, (Proc. Davenp. Acad. 
Sci, Davenport, Їй 1909, x11, 96- 
223, t3 pl, 72 feu) Treats of the 
Patua (physical measurements of ag 
men and £& women; av, stature oi 
Ndombe males 1511 mim, of those of 
I. Mantumba, etc, rz4z; av, ceph. 
index 75.7 and 77.2) ; comparison be- 
tween a pigmy, a dwarf and a Baluba 
boy: albinism (15 subjects, 4 ez- 
amined; males more common than 
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females ; actual number large) ; tooth- 
chipping (teeth of ooo soldiers ex- 
aminéd, varipus types and comhina- 
Hons noted); games of Congo peo- 
ples (7o games described atid many 
illustrated ; imitative games 4, plays 
with simple toys, 6, athletic sports or 
exercises 9; athletic games with im- 
plements rj. round games 6, guess- 
ing games, etc., 73, games of chance 
und gambling games 10); string- 
fures and cat's cradle (72 described 
and fgured.—al| made by single 
players); proverbs of Upper Congo 
tribes (164 from Nkundo and 16 
from Bopoto, native text, translation 
and application; English text of 44 
Ntumba proverbs); stories (English 
texts of 7 Bobangi and 1 Foto: Two 
brothers; wite, husband and. child: 
Mompana and his four wives; Pele- 
pele and the tortoise; the tortoise 
aud the cagle; the tortoise ami the 
wild-eat; the dog and the weinga 
fish; the jackal and the goat), In 
an appendix are given a Batua vocab- 
шагу of 83 words from Ndumbe (pp. 
220-231) and az non-Baniu vocaby- 
lary of so words from Ndungale. 5. 
classes the Batua " with the trie pig- 
mies of the [turi forest,"—4though 
scattered, “they everywhere appear 
to have been the original inhabjiants 
of the country.” 


Staudinger (P.) Ein grosses afrikan- 


isches Steinbeil. (Z. f. Ethnal,, Ber- 
lin, 1008, xt. Boo-313, 1 fg.) Treats 
of atone Implements in W. Africa, 
particularily a large amphibolite 
(ilate) axe from Akem, None so large 
have hitherto been reported from 
this region. [t is probably of a cere- 
monial nature, not an actual. imple- 
ment or a мед 


pon, | 
— Steinerne Pieilspitzen aus Siid- 


westafrika, (ПЫ. тооо, хіл, гу0- 
272.1) Note on some stone arrow- 
heads from a cacao-field near Wal- 
fich bay in the Hottentot country. 


——  Buschmannphatographien, (fhir, 


272-273.) Notes on a number of 
photographs of Bushmen taken by 
Hr. F. Seiner, author of а work on 
the region between the Okawango 
and Zamherzi, in the Mitfcilungen aus 
den Schutzgebieten. lor 1505-1905. 
Some of the Bushmen represented 
acem to have Bantu blood. 
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Stigand (C. H.) Notes on the native 
tribes in the neighhorhood of Fort 
Manning, Nyntealand. (J. R An- 

throp, Inst, Lond 1909, XXXIX, 35- 

аз.) Treats of the Angoni, Achipeta, 

Achewa, Achikunda, and other minor 

tribes, —gencrat churacteriátics, chiefs, 

tribal marks, value as , WAT- 
симот, arrow-poison, currency, etc. 

Tribal marks “ore made when à man 

nn generally alter puberty hss 
been ына АНАА. but oo compulsion is 

used" The Áyan "are essentially the 
best fighting men to be had in Cen- 
tra) Africa, and perhaps the best to 
be had in the whole continent" The 

Achipeta largely use poisoned arrows, 

the Angoni spears. Axes and hoes 

are sometimes used as monty 

Struck (B.) Eine: dt Gram- 

matik der Bantusprachen. (Globus, 

Brinschwy., tgo, xci, 271—273.) 

Résumé and critique of Mem- 

bofs Gramdsiige гінге vergleichenden 

Grammatik der Hantusprachen (Ber- 

lin, 1 ), which 5. considers “tho 

тош rant scientific contribution 
så far in the Bantu field.” 

—— Zur Kenntnis des Gistammes, 

Gollküate T, (Ibid, 31-32.) Notes on 

cities of refuge (Seeing to a fetish) 

and servants of fetishes; account of 

а " palaver ^ of іші; 

(how the deer became kong); iz 

proverbs (native text and transla- 

tion}. The Gà are a megro people 

‘of the Gold ‘Const, 

der — Wapare, 


| (Ibid. — 1908, 
Xciv, 111.) German text of a tale 
of a widow and her two sons, the 
first-frults ef investigation into the 
folk-lore of the Wapare, who speak 
the language called Tissu, closely re- 
— Konig Nuüschoya von Bamum 
alio Topograph. Jorge 296-209, 5 
fg.) Ке pees and discusses the 
plans of hia farm and the way from 
it to the town, made by King Ndjoys 
Bamum noted 


noie WILTON Mb, 263768.) 
1 НІ, 741-2 
кұны native text and iInterlinear 


а fable 
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Taylor (J. D.) 
Natal. ( 


Thompson (R. 


[K €, 11, 1909 


translation of B tales (Mother toad, 
Mother crab with ber flat back, 
Young Mr Pungwa, Story of two 
brothers, The song. of the old people, 
The tortured mouse, the gazelle and 
the leopard, The leopard and the 
greedy mouse} from the Bakongo of 
the lower Congo, т from Kimpako, 5 
Írom Kisantu, 3 from Kionika, 
Mative progress in 
So. Wikmrn., Hampton, Va. 
3900, ХХХҮІП, 27-36, 5 fga) Notes 
on contrast between heathen krool 
amd houses of Christian natives, gar- 
dens, adoption of European dress, 
effect of school-house and of writing 
and printing, churches (native initia- 
tive marked), industrial расе 
individual instead of tribal unit, etc. 
From the blanketed kraal-man to the 
vision of the educated voter, 
C.) The ancient gold- 
mines шї Gebet in ihe Eastern. Sa- 
dan.  (Mmn, Lond, 1908, viti, 70- 
22, 3 fas.) Account of visit made 
іп 19065. The finds in the mines 
imdicate thaüt tbey are “not much 
more tham z,o00 years old.” Gold- 
mining із still carried en there. The 
ancient miners ground the quartz in 
Ils. 


Das armenische 
) (Globus, 
Ernschwg., 1908, xciv, 205-206.) 
Gives German text of the “ tale. of 
the man with an eye in bis fare- 
ee told in Tifis by an old work- 
from Achalzich, This Arme- 
[ар folk-tnie belongs in the cycle of 
Polyphemus und Ulysses, 


Tuareg (Dis) des Süümsns (Ibid. 183- 


188, $ fpa.) on Capt- A. Ay- 
mard's article on rhe southern Tun- 
reg. in the Tour du Monde for 
15908. Notes on social divisions, the 
family (the first unity, like the Rö- 
man gena), slavery {production of 
race өй Tusregs with female 
Haves and Sonrbal women), religion 
(Tuaregs ше "Mohammrdans hut 
neither very zealots пог fanatic: 
no  müsQues, mno pilgrimages. to 
Merca; marsbouts belong to. certain 
tribes), akériko of medicine- XA 
spirits and ginns (everywhere), char 
acter (not so flattering a picture 
drawn now as carlier by Duveyrier), 
woman and her position — (mian- 
ogamy:; etnias high; woman can 


снлмвикілін | 


divorcee), children, inheritance, work, 
industry (chiefly in the hands of 
slaves and blacksmiths,—the latter 
кене negroes, a caste by them- 


ves). 
Virchow (EL) Ueber die Zahnent- 
stürumeltrng der Hereros.. (Z. f. Eth- 
nol, Berlin, 1908, хі, pjo-932.) 
Describes the mutilation of the 
teeth, mahina omajo (teeth. consecra- 
tion) among the Hereros and the re- 
ligious ceremonies and festivals eon- 
nected (herewith. The Hereros are 
exceedingly proud of their artificially 
modified teeth, which arc now а 


notional or tribal sign, Ай the | 


"teeth festival" same a0 to 4o chil- 
dren (ro—i$ years) аге operated 
upon at once. The Hereros can give 
no satisfactory — of the 


river, (J, А. i 
1909, XXXIX, aire fgs) Trents 
of clothing (some bark cloth; по 
&pecial covering for genitals; plan- 
tain leaf аз umbrella), personal 
ornaments (hair-dress ; brass collars, 


ume of Graphic), leather-work, string 
Cerne ot bark os ee 
желүү basket-w pottery (3 
kinds made hy ponenti dyeing = 
painting. metallnrgy (iron ore 

ported from the Lulanga river and 
smelted in mative crocibles; black- 
smiths honored аз skilful men, but 
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teal meal; palm maggots, bats, cater- 
pillars delicacies; milk tabooed and 
abhorred, drinkers unclean ; sweet po- 
titoca never eaten by men; salt ob- 
tained from vegetable asbes: folk- 
lore about greediness; chief drink 
besides water ia mange of sugarcane 
wine; drinking-bouts common during 
augar-cane season), cannibalism (very 
general in. tpo), narcotics (tobacco 
not smoked by women), pe and 


(chief atticle cultivated is саяяауа: 
every woman has “her own farm"), 
education — (" doctora"; — imputated 
teachers of dance and song; games 
few), mental powers, etc. (very. re- 
eeptive and. easily taught up to 14- 
rs, eapecially boys, but after that 
"they have to make a continuous 
effort to retain any book-knowledge 
ed our have received ")—the pay- 

al qualities and character of the 
ed are sketched. 


— Notes on some customs of the 


Bangala tribe, Upper Congo. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1508, X1X, 92-97.) Cites 
items relating to death and burial, 
" witch-dolla," ordeal by drinking 
aka (pp. 04-97). 


| —— Notes on some customs of the 


Lower Congo people. (Ibid, xIx, 
409-437; 1909, XX, 32-63, 181-201, 
a pl) Treats of courtship and mar- 
riage, iliness of children (witch- 
craft amd poison-ordeal), pregnancy, 
child-birth (treatment, burial; twins ; 
albinos), education of children, fam- 
Пу and clan, chiefship, succession, 
death and funeral custonts, spirits, 


hunting charms and fetishes (treat- 
ment and disposal af animals killed), 





or or "medicine теп” (160-188), se- 

ertt societies and men's houses. (185- 

201), ete Eight sorts of divination 
are used by the ngangas. 


Weiss (—) Die von der Expedition 


Hertogs Friedrich zu 
Meis eV зи 
rwischen Victorin-Nymnza und Konm- 
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gostast. (5 f. EthnoL, Beriin, бау, 
xti, 109-113.) Notes the intelligent 
Wahriha or Wasaiba of the Kissiba 
hill-country, the Wanjamba of the 
mountainous country of Karagwe and 
Mporo, the Industrious Wahuta of 
керы ан элина cC una кырга 

all Bantu: also the Batwa pig- 
Ade. and tke Werneds ox Webtaun el 
Hamitic stock. The iron, wire and 
wood-work of the country is briefly 


deseri 
‘Werner (A.) А native pain from 
incr Ч. е Loni., 
1000, VII, 192-193.) Treats of a 
colored ip of a man snd a 
monkey on s wall of a hut in Mpon- 
da's village (hia people are Machinga 
Yaos) on the Shire, near the lower 


enl of L- Nyasa These * hut-fres- 
coce™ may be doe to an art handed | 


down from Bushmen ancesiors, t. G- 
among the Mijange, Angonl, mS 
who have a Bushmen element. Thes 
paintings are said to secur wally 
where Bushinan influence fs trace- 
able among the Bantu. 
——  Bushman art. (Anthropos, Mod- 
ling-Wien, 1000, 1v, $00-504, 1 fg.) 
Treats particularly of a painting of a 
man ani s monkey on а hit-wall 
at  Mponda's village an the upper 
Frider same as noted in 


аа: хетт, 110-123, 2 
‘of the “boats of the dead” (rovw- 
күнө ИШАН HE nere Pann 
| their atructure , equipment, ete; 
models of а и vessels for 

in graves, ete. Plastic and relief or 
are Found together os 
вайа period amtg 3000 
Based partly on J. G. Gars- 





painted models 
early as the Na 
В.С. 


чш он к тыю rapides 
nd., 1909, VIII, 
130-144, 288—293). Treats of habi- 
tat, religion (“while acknowledging 
one supreme deity іп heaven €s- 
sentially stone and ancestor wor- 
shipers " "happy belief " 
death,” —a clean slate to start with 


Seeks}, folk-sore (English texts, of 


6 tales: Three kinds of women, first | 
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toms, ete 
Wolf (F3) 


630-659.) 


S. HM, 190g 


war, Tambafassa, How jealousy 
spoiled the rice, division, Jumba and 
Bay Marringa,—]acob and Esau), 
history as nearly as possible in words 
of native informants (romantic 
period, traditional period founded on 
fect},  creation-myth, — huniing-cua- 


Grammatik der Крозо- 
Sprache, Nord-Togo, Wes-Afrika. 
(Anthropos, Wien, 1909, tV, 142-167, 
Outline of grammar of 
Kposo (2 dialects), a negro language 
spoken by 17,000-z20,000 people in 
northern Togo Land, West Africa. 
Phonetics, noun (prefixes, auffixes, 
place-names, composition, number, 
gender, case, article), adjective, nu- 
meral, pronouns, verb, adverb, etc. 
At pp. 648-659 are given native texts 
with interlinear translations. 


Wollaston (A. F. R.) Amid the snow- 


peaks of the Equator: s naturalist's 
explorztiona around Ruwenzori, with 
an account of the terrible scourge of 
sleeping mickness. (Nat. Geogr, Mag., 
Wash, 1900, ХХ, 256-277, 1 fe, 8 
nL)  Abstracted from author's From 
Hwirensori to the Congo (London, 
тоса). Contains a few notes on pig- 
thics, of Ki (fire 
beads). Some of the illustrations 
(pigmy lady, tattooed beauty, ivory 
carriers, tattooed girls, fire-making, 
village scenes) are of ethnologic 


Work (М. М) The African family 


as an institution. — (5o. Wmi. 
Hampton, Va, 1909, XXXVII, 341- 
3153. 433-449, fgx*) Treats of the 
social importance, composition, and 
inner life of the African family, 
Based upon Cunningham, Tohnston, 
Leonard, | Kidd, Stow, Ellis, Schwein- 
furth, Cruikshank, Mocklec-Ferry- 
man, "Dennett. Hayford, ete. Accord. 
ing to Prof. W. “among по other 
te is the family relatively more 
important than among the Africans, 
who are very human," and “in their 
lave affairs, divorces, mnd social life 
they аге very much [like other 
eg, ^ 


—— An African system of writing. 


(Ibid. roo, xxxv, 448-526.) 
Brief account of the writing of the 
Vai or Vë negroes, with reprodoe- 
tion (pp. 522-526) of 45 06 original 
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and modern aymbols from Sir H. 
Johnston's Liberia (London, 1906). 

Zur Frage nach dem Alter der. Ruinen 
Rhodesina. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1008, 
xcu 16.) Réumés two articles by 
Б. М. Hall in The African Monthiy 
for 1902 on The prehistoric gold 
miner of Rhodesia and Notes on the 
Traditions of Sowth African. Races, 
especially of the Makalanga of 
Mashonaland, 


Ancient (The) Symbol of the double 
eagle (Open Cr, Chicago, 1909, 
хх, $1-58, 2 figs.) Brief account 
of a goruda or double-eagle from the 
ceiling of one of the very oldest 
caves near Oyzl in the mountain 
range near the city of Kutcha, found 
hy Prof. Grinwedel. Another double- 
eagle occurs in the rock-aculptures at 
Boghas Koi, Phrygia. 

Aston (W. G.) А Japanese book of 
divination. (Man, Lond., трой, vii, 
116-:20, і fg.) Rémumés and dis- 
cusaes — Aanmson — Hiskursen, oF 
"Kwannon's Hundred Divining- 
Sticks," in the preface of which is 
related a legend of its “ introduction 
from. China in the tenth century by 
& Buddhist dignitary." The authori- 
tative part of the book is the Chinese 
poetry (4 Hines for each stick), The 

drawing of the sticks aod numbers 
із fully treated by the Japanese nu- 
thor. There is plenty of good advice 
and the moral tone is high. 

Алты Steins rentralasiatische For- 
schungsreise. — (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1908, xent, 337-338.) Résumés data 
in article im The (Geographical J/our- 

mul (London) for May, 1508, 

Bacot (].) Anthropologie du Tibet. 
Lea populations du Tibet sed-oriental. 
(Bull. Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908, 
V" &. IX, 463-473, o pl) Treats 
briefly. of the Mossos (Sinicized in 
dress, manners, and largely aleo in 
speech), Lissus (conservative and re- 
sisting Tibetan ee пее 
(of same stock 
primitive, peaceful She canta мси), 


healihy in spite af бейді of the 
burden of superstition: they are gay. 


sober, hospitalle, happy (having few 
needs), creduloms (because they are 
children), ete. See Delisle (F.). 


Belck (W.) Die Ertinder der Eisen- 


technik, (Korr.-BL d. D. Ges. f. 
Anthrop, Bruschwg. гроб, xxxix, 
100—107.) Argues that the Philis- 
tines were the originators of the 


Bien iron industry. 


Besse (L) Another word about the 
Todas, (Anthropos, Wien, 1998, үп, 
) Notes that several сор 
of letters and other missionary MSS. 
were often made and distributed in 
Europe. See American Anthropolo- 

gist, 1908, N. &, X, 321. 


Bittner (M.) Ein armenischer Zauher- 


sireifen. (Ibid; 10900, 1Ұ, 182-189.) 
Detailed account of an Armenian 
paper-sirip of magic texis, drawings, 
cic, representing Mahometan-Chris- 
tian superstition, Noteworthy are 
the magic squares," charmed circles,” 
hate of demons, etc. Init is men- 
thned “God with тоог names" 
“God 22223 times beloved," "to be 
obeyed 66666 times.” 


Boehmer (].) Jericho. (A. f, Religew., 


Lpzg., 1909, ХІІ, 322-114.) Treats of 
pre-Iaraelitish and later Jericho, or 
rather thc successive Jerichos (dif- 
ferent in extent) that have existed, 
A complete destruction by the Твгае1- 
ites did mot occur. The 

Jericho is represented by the modern 
Riba. The fertility of Jericho in 
ancien! times leade us to believe that 
the rose found there still may be the 
"rose of Jericho." The name 
Jericho does not mean “city of per- 
fume," but " the lunar one.” 


—— Tabor, Hermon ond andere 


Hauptberge. Zn Ps. Bo, rs. (Ibid, 
113-331.) Argues that in this pas- 
sage the Fsalmiat bas preferred Ta- 
bor ower Carmel by reason of its an- 
cient use ag a sacred place, where a 
ey existed from time imme- 





бута | 
(Bull Soe. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1908, 
v* &, IX, 699-706.) Discusses the 
etymology of the nime Kico Tehe 
(signifies mot “crossed toes," but 
"feet that turn in somewhat"), now 
applied by the Chinese to the An- 
namites, t but formerly signifying more 
айу" of the Sauth,"— 


— Те 
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асазе оі generalization on the basis od 
a rire physical peculiarity, with notes 
on several cases of the separation of 
the big toe, with anthropometric data 
(height, cephalic index, size of ear, 
mouth, nasal index). 

Brown (в. б.) Rain-making in Bur- 
ma, (Man, Lond, 1908, Vit, 145- 
146, 1 pL, 3 fg&) Notes on the 
water-festival (annually in April) 
at Dedayé, a pageant representing 
legendary persons; the rain-making 
tug-of-war (young people of the vil- 
lage pull against each other); setting 
the image of Shin Upàágók (a rain- 
god), one of Buddha's disciples, out 
in the broiling sun; washing the 
NCC Burmese rain-making meth- 


— Cheating death. (Ibid., 1509, 1X, 
36, Note on a peculiar mock- 
funeral for 3 boy at Dabein, Pegu. 
Caius (T.) Au pays des castes. (An- 
thropas, Wien, n i II 637-550, 3 
pl. 5 ig) Continuation, Treats ot 
Karmmas or zellsiou observances (5 
are briefly described; at pp. 642-647 
the 28 constellations and their 
omeni are listed). At pages 648- 
650 long lists of names óf men and 
women are given. 
Cartij (P.)  Moralité, sanction, vie 
future dans le WVédantg — (Ibid., 
1036-1046.) After brief historical 
apergw, Father C, discusses the il- 
lusion ond ita con (atman 
ür soul absolute and individual ; all 
ls illusion wave the absolute olman, 
the true Brahma), retribution and 
its mechanism (the Hindu funda- 
mental "€ principle is the law of 


karma), etc. 
Carus (P.) Healing by conjuration is 
ancient Babylon. (Open 
cago, 190g, xx TI, 67-74, 6 fgs.) Based 
оп Пе Қ, Frank's article in the 
Leipziger Sewitische Studien, 11, No. 
j. dealing with a bronze tablet with 
a conjuration scene. 
—— The Venus of Milo,  (Ihid., 257- 
262, 4 fg) Gives history of famous 
statue in the Louvre. C. thinks that 
м there is no question that the statue 
Aphrodite, the goddess of 
love and beauty,” and that it ie “ one 
of the greatest masterpieces.” 
Buddha of Kamakura. 
(Thid., 307-313, 6 fgs) Brief ac- 
count of the colossal statue of Ami: 
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— The mosque of Omar. 


—— Japan's seven jolly gods. 


— The 


examples.” 
Casartelli (L. С.) 


---- Armenische 


Chémali (B) 


[N. s; 1909 


tabha, the Buddha of everlasting 
light, erected іп 12:23 A D; at 
Kamakura, Japan. 

(Ibid, 


572-575, 2 [gs.) The mosque of 
Omar in Jenwalem covers the holy 
spot of the temple, the holy of holies, 
once the threshing-floor of Arauna, 
the place of the vision or theophany 
ої David. 

( Ibid., 


49-56, 6 fgs) Treats briefly of 
Bishamon (god of strength and vic- 
tory), Benzaiten (goddess of love 
and beauty), Daikoku (god of the 
wellto-lo farmer), Ebisu  (wor- 
shiped by traders), Fukurokuju and 
Jurójin (gods of longevity), Hotei 
(god of mirth), These symbolize 
“the ancient Japanese contentedness 
and mercy humor of its simple life," 
now perhaps being swept away. 
Samaritans. — (Ibid, 1908, 
xxi; 488-401.) Brief résumé of 
Dr I. A. Montgomery's The Samari- 
tons; the Earliest Jewish Sect 
(Phila., 1007). The Samaritans are 
dwindling rapidly, “and it is the last 
moment that we can still study their 
religion and traditions іп living 


Hindu mythology 
and literature as recorded by Portu- 
Kuese imissionaries of the carly 17th 
century.  (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 
II, 771-7741, 1077-1082.) Trests of 
death and resurrection of Rami; 
death of Cushna (Krishna); story 
of the faithful maid Mellipray : sects, 
castes, cle, See eas ELT 


pologisi, 1907, N. S., TX 
Chalatianz 


(B[.) Die bie Helden- 
sage bri den Armenierm. Nachtrag: 
(2. d. V. f. Volksk,, Berlin, 1909, 
XIX, 149-157.) Gives German texts 
of 9 Irznian-Armenian  hero-tales, 
originally appearing in the БіЙто- 
graphic Review of Tiflis for 1906: 
" Rustam-Zal" * Gahraman  Gathl," 
und "King Xosrov," 

: Heiligenlegenden. 
(Ibid. 361—169.) Gives German ver- 
Hon only of 3 American legenda of 
нода: Elexanos, Alexan, Kaguan 


| Mocurs cl usages an 
Liban, (Anthropos, Wien, toog, iW. 
37-53.) First part of account of 
manners and customs in the Lebanon 
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country of Syria (death and funeral, 
еге.) Death-announcement and 
songs connected therewith, conidlo- 
fences, etc. ; burial and funeral songs, 
—very numerous, but of three chief 
sorts (aomtari Or warrior, elegiac, 
women's). Specimens of these are 


given, with music and some of the | 


native w 

Climate (The) of ancient Palestine. 
(Rec. of Pas Wash, D, Cao 1909, 
үп, ae à maps) Based on 
article by E. Huntington in Hali, 
Amer. Geogr. Soc., Sepr.-Nov,, 1908, 
showing the “ great less 
rainfall, more desert) im the climate 
of Palestine and the regions ad- 
, Joining, since Bible times.” 

"W.) Some notes on Indian 
folk-lore. (Folk-Lore, Lond., 1909, 
хх, 201-213.) ims concerning 
buried treasure and snakes, sex- 
metamorphasis, disposal of the teeth, 
scape-goat, annual mock-hunt and 
ceremonial bathing of the gods, fram 
Anglo-Indian newspapers. 


—— Death: death rites; methodi ol 


disposal of the dead among the 
Dravidian and other поп-Атуап 
tribes of India. (Anthropos, Mód- 
ling-Wien, 1909, 1V, 457—476.) Treats 
af the conception of death as mot 
due tà natural causes (bui o evil 
spirits, witches, “evil eye," ete.), 
identifying the disease spirit by divi- 
nailon, conception of the soul, the 
separable soul, plurality of souls, 
the soul mortal, the disembodied 
sou] and its refuge, entrapping the 
aoul, the soul abiding near the scene 
of death and near the grave, im- 
portance of funeral rites, the soul 
friendly or malignant in relation to 
the survivors, relations of the living 
to the friendly souls, provision of 
fire and light for the spirit, removal 
of friendly apirita, giving [ree egress 
to the departing soul, the death wail, 
articles placed with the dead, pre- 
tence in providing these offerings, 
arms, implements, etc, placed with 
the dead, clothing and ornaments for 
the dead, victims slain as attendants 
саа даз шаки (о. the 
and food for the dead, 
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sud-orlental. (Bull Soc. d'Anthrop. 
de Paris, roo8, v" Sa 1X, 472-486.) 
Treats, with average measurements, 
of physical characters (color of skin, 
eyes, hair; atature, height sitting, 
form of head; face, nose, finger-reach) 
of 62 individusals,—male 45, female 
I9,—Írom &, E. Tibet (Minkia, Lolos, 
Lutres, Lissus, Mossos, Tibetans); 
also describes, with measurements, an 
adult male skull (dolichocephalic, 
hypsicephalic) from the same region, 
—all data due to J. Bacot (q. v.). 
Of the men measured 7 and of the 
women iz were below :500 tmn. iri 
height; 8 men were above 17029. 
Thé order in stature ой теп із 
Mossos, —Lutzes, — Lissus, Lolos, 
Tibetans; women Lolos, Tibetans, 
Lutzres, Mossos. The cephalic in- 
dexes of the men range from 7o.82 
to 83.71, the general averages for 
the various tribes being all яш! 
dolichocephalic and mesaticephalic; 
women 71.71 tó 84.06, with i greater 
tendency toward brachyeephaly, 


Der chinesische Kiichengott. (Globus, 


Braschwg., 1908, xcin, 305.) Brief 
résumés of article on the Chinese 
"kitchen-god" by Nagel in the 
Archie f, Religionnvissenschaft, 


Deyrolle (—) Un aséčattur inilo- 


chinois. (Bull. Soc, d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1908, v* &, tx, 381- -zR3, t fg.) 
Describes a КЕШН in use among 
the Mans of the valley of the Song- 
Chay, between Luc-an-chan and. the 
old post of Pho-rang. The use of 
this instrument is difficult for Eura- 
peans, ón account of the different 
manipulation of the fingers, 


Dols (].) L'enfance chez les Chinois 


dela Province de Kan-sou, (Anthro- 

pos, Wien, to08, ІІІ, 264-779; 5 pL) 
Treats of childhood among the Chi- 
nese of Kansu. Birth (abortion, 
ету апі the divinities Invoked, 
child-bearing. name-giving, infant 
life), instroction (numerous schools, 
also manilarin schools anid “ univer- 
айу"). The “university " at King- 
yang bos a primary section for chil- 
dren and one for boys of 15-20. 
Astronomy, mathematics and gym- 
nastics are taught. 


т. Domaszewski (A.) Der Kalender 
von Cyperm (AA. f. Religsw.,, Lpzg., 
1990, ХІІ, 1335-317.) Discusses the 


беті dion 
Delisle (F.) Sur les caractéres 
physiques des populations du Tibet 
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Ronan provincial calendar af Cyprum, 
dating from iz B. C, and an older 
form discovered by Usener and Boll, 
The origin from Paphos is shown iu 
the. derivation of the Juli from 
Aphrodite, The changes in the 
month names in the second list were 
‘Oceasioned by the. catastrophe that 
overtook the Julian house through 
Julia RD C ты tM, o£ 
and Drusus. 


хешї, 383.) Briey. résumés an 
article om the caste-system of India 
by K. B. Kanjilal a Hindu, in the 
Calcutta Review, Reform and liberal- 
iring of the system, not abolition, are 
the ateps to be taken, according to 
K'a view. 


Fischer (A) Erfahrungen anf dem | 


Debieto der Kaust uid senstige Beo- 
bachtungen in Ostasien, (Z. f. Eth 


mol, Berlin, 1909, zii, 1-21, 18 fgs.) | 


Based on art-objecta, etc, collected 
in. 1907-1088 for the Berlin Erhno- 
logical Museum: Three Japanese 
Statues of the 6th and zih centuries 
showing Hindu-Greek styie: an ar- 
tistically finished wooden ataine of 
the goddess of mercy from the Ko- 
rean-Japanese period (also from this 
epoch m statue of. Kanahitzs or dried 
lacquer of interest for the Greeo- 
Hindu amd pure Hindu style): pre- 
PE sacrificial atone (man and 
woman) sctipture from Yamato 
(obs іп the garden of the Uyeno 
Museum in Tokyo); life-size wooden 
statue of the god Enno Gyaja (ош 
Buddhistic, th century); Їп 
statue of the demon Myadoki : Ше- 
alze statue of Jiro by the founder 
of the Jocho school (17-rath cent.) 
ef eculpters; the great Shakyamuni 
statue of bronze in the temple of 
Ta-fose in the ecl city of 
Cheng-ting-fu (Chili), dating from 
the Sung 960-1127; the 
Korean hat, vehicles. ete; ibe sub- 
terranean stone Haier (of s 
Silla period, 57-928 А. D.) sear 
Hd mile-stones of wood with 
faces, ecte.: Buddhistic in- 
т тант Korea; old 
Chinese paintings (the Japanese have 


collected. them a3 conmotscewrs for | 
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Franke СО.) 


Gaupp (H.) 





[N. &, 11, 1000 


1.200 years); eone-sculpture іп 
China. (at Confucian temple at. Ki-fu, 
highest limit of Chinese stone sculp- 
ture,—Chinese are not nt all so tuc- 
cedaful in stone zs in clay); pre- 
Buddhistic: stone reliefa from grave- 
chambers. (3 from the Han period, 
£oó-z31 А. №.) aml grave-atones 
(bere F. seeks to detect Assyro-Baby- 
lonian influences) ; sculptured stones 
к columns from temples, altars, 


Tne Ausbreitung des 
Buddhismus vos Indien nath Tur- 
kistan und China. (A. f. Religsw.. 
Lprg. 1900, X41, z07—220.) Treats of 
the spread. of Buddhism from India 
to Turkestan and China, one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the 
history of the intellectual Hfe of 
mankind. The variety of Buddhism 
which made its way thus into China 
was the form: dominant in N. India, 
the Hinayüna system of the Malasar- 
vastivida nam: at (he close of the 
first century B. C. 

р уйны Bericht üher 
anthropologiache Untersuchungen an 
Chinesen und Mandachuren in Pek- 

mg. (Z.f, Ethnol, Berlin, 1909, x21. 

730-734.) Preliminary notes on 
measurements, etc, of 35 Chinese 
and & Мапсһизя, and 3 Mongols In 
Peking. The stature of the first 
averaged 1,674 mm., of the second 
1,716, of the third. 1,650; the sverage 
cephalic indexes wert 80.4,:83.3, Br.s. 
North Chinese and South Chinese 
differ in face-type. © Manchurian 
women are less Mongolian than the 
Chinese. The Chinese have long arms 


and ahort legs, the Manchus longer 


legs. Certain differences exist in 
symphysis-beight. |: 
of zro Chinese boya and giria ladi- 
үде a noticeable cessation of growth 

іп the period from the sath to the 
tóth year, Chinese new-born chil- 
dren are amaller than those of the 
white race, although the pelvis is about 
the same in women both races. 
Secondary & sexus] characters are lees 
marked in Chinese women than in 
European. The “bue Mongolian 
spots " are common in Chinese, Mon- 
gol and Manche children. A high 
fertility for mothers and a high mor- 
tality for infants are noted. 
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Gilhodes (C.) Mythalogie et Religion 
des Katchins, Birmanie. (Anthropos, 
Wien, 1908, in, 672-679; 1909, LV, 
113-138.) Gives the mythological 
and religious ideas of the Kachina 
or Chimpans of N, and N, E. Burma: 

The origin of things (4 generations 
from the male element of fog or 
vapor and a female element) ; origin 
of the great matr or spirits (9 born 
of Janun); origin of fathers, moth- 
ers of many things; Mingkoug wa 
makes the carth, a palace, names ani- 
mals, opens paths, makes waves, 
makes princes and kings; the deluge 
and the adventures of the two or- 
phans, repeopling of the earth; ori- 
kin of knowledge, riches, wind, врі- 
rits, sacrifices, use of meat, death, 
rice and cotton, fire, water, loss 
of speech һу animals: 

of sun, moon, stars, eclipses, thun- 
der and lightning, knives, lords 


and kings of Europe; Ningkong | 
wa marries Madam Crocodile —aori- | 


gin of the small feet of the Chinese, 
of thread, atraw, hair, beauty, flutes, 
galt, heart-fat, liver, ени, nül- 
feast of Ni ingkong tory of 
Ningkong wa's &rsi Children. чен of 
Jathoi; origin af the manas vow, of 
the jalhwnr (evil spirits); genii of 
hunting and ng; RH of mad- 
ness, of sarong, lasss and ‘ndongs, 
тиғашнрі; оГ sorcerers, sun-sacri- 
псев, ancrifices to the “son of 
thunder "; origin of officers and cult- 
objects, rice-beer; origin 
age (for the people and for princes) ; 
márriage of the grandson of Ning- 

ng wa; тонон of Ka-ang du-wai; 
the genealogy of the. Kachim chiefa. 
Át pages 134-136 are given y fables 
(crow and heron, two children, two 
orphans), p. 137 some auguries and 
pp. Do 12817135 five proverbs with native 


—. Ea religion des Katchins, Bir- 
manie.  (Ihid., roog9, 1V, 702-725). 
Treats of the nature (according to 
hards and priests), cult (invocations, 
оен), cte, of the Karai Kas- 
‚ huis and an- 


bad mats), miot of nals and ancestors 
(officials and cult objects, ways of 
honoring the mats, offerings and sacri- 
бсез), Ше and death, other-world 


Goldziher (1.) 


origin | 


of marri- 
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ideas, spirit-worll, paradise and hell, 
ete. 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Les crines de 


Myrina du Musée imperial de Vienne, 
(Bull, Soc, d'Anthrop. de Paris, тоой, 
ме IX, 163-167.) Gives chicf meas- 
urements, etc, of 16 ernania (now in 
the Imperial Museum in Vienna) 
from the necropolis of Myrina in 
Asia Minor—the Greek population 
wat “dolicho-metocephalic with а 
slight tendency toward — brachy- 
eephaly." The face measurements 
are less homogeneous. The capaci- 
tics of. 10 male crania ranges from 
1350 to 28675 the 3 female from 
1286, i769, 1306 сет. 

Aloi& Muss. cthno- 
logische Studien in Arabia Petraca. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1908, xcii, z8o- 
385, & fen.) Resumes some of the 
data in A. Musil'a Arabia Peiraeu. 
7:8 "hin Ethnogrophischer Reise- 
bericht (Wien, 1908). Muail's at- 
count of the life of the modern Be- 
dttine has been styled “a living com- 
mentary on ancient Arabian poetry.” 
Much information about religion and 
superstition is given by Musil, whose 
book is a rich mine for the ethnol- 
ogist and folklorist, ‘Interesting is 
the Ummal-gheith, or " tain-mother," 
ceremony in case of drought. Same 
curious cases of contact and mixture 
of Islam and Christianity occur, 


Gottheil (R.) The cadi: the history 


Of this institution. (R. d. Én Eth- 
nogr. et Soclal, Paris, о 1, 385- 
390) According to Rabbi G. whila, 
"in the elaboration of the manner 
in which the cadi held court, Roman 
and Persian examples exercised an 
" the origin of the whole 
system ds not, as Tarrago bolde, to 
be seen in those directions. The 
endis were in many ways im 
personages in Mohammedan civiliza- 


tion, 


Grignard (F. A.) Тһе Oraons and 


Mundas from the time of their set- 
tlement in India. Am essay af con- 
structive history. (Anthropos, Wien, 
1909, 1V, 1-19, 2 pl, map.)  Dis- 
eussés the data in the Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana and their reli 
ability ; identity of the Karusha tribe 
of heroic times with the modern 
Üraons and of the Rikehoasas with 
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the Kárushas (Oraons),—according 
to Father С. “Rikshasas, as ap- 
plied to al ез, ta nothing else 
than a wilful mispronunclátion ef the 
word Қағиаһа" The history and 
migrations of the Oraon, Male and 
Munda tribes, from about tooo В. 
C. are sketched, down to submia- 
aton of the a in 1831z. The 
illustrations figure. Oraon types: 

Harria (E. L} The ruined chies of 
Asia Minor. Some ruined cities of 
Asia Minor, The buried cities of 
Asin Minor. (Nat. Geogr. Mag., Waah., 
1908, Xx1X, 741-750, 131 pl; Ibid, 
B34-858, 2 fg&, 17 pl; Ibid, 1909; 
хх, 1-8, тор!) Treats of the ruins 
of Tralles (buried under olive. orch- 
ards), wealthy Laodicea (once the 
ehlef emporium of Asia Minor), 
ope (with ite Plutonium, 
tert, mausoleuts, jour necropo- 

es eti, Leseos or Mitylene (traces 
of walls of ancient Lesbos: medieval 
castle), bests (theater, temples}, 
Magnesia (only the Gypay seems now 
bo thrive near it), Miletus (seat of the 
Tonian school of philosophy; theater), 
Priene (temples and private houses : 
once a great religious center) ; Colo- 
phon (great wall, necropolis; one 
of the claimants zs the hirth-place 
of Homer); Magnesia (with the fig- 
ure of Niobe om Mt. Sipylus), Sar- 
des (city of Crocans), Philadelphia 
(historie for Christianity), Aphro- 





жазан (К) Wadi Fira. (Globus, 
Broschwg., 1908, ҮСІП, 205-208, 5 
fee.) Brief account of the Wadi 
Ais il ogee Stain! Beco ан! ы: 
aalem, the resort ef early Christian 
hermits, and before that known as a 
secret — place for the hiding of 
treasure. 


їй (T. т.) Chinese children at 
play. (Everyb. Mag, N. Y. 190p 
xxr 201-211, 8 fgs.) Briel descrip- 
tions of "blind man's buf,” " hxwk 
aod chickens,” “riding the elephant” 
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(а distinctively Chinese game), “the 
way to the village of the Lio family," 
" host and guest," shows for children 
(Пт. Н. says "Punch and Judy" ork- 
ginated in China), “selecting fruit” 
(sus generis, according to H.), " skin- 
ning the snake,” “forcing the city 


gates,” еіс, Ая а cule boys and girls 


do not play together, but some of the 


games of both sexes are quite alike. 


А counting-cut rhyme (with the 
foot) te cited on f., 216. 

En resa i Tibet 1906- 
1908 (Ymer, Stckhlm, :0609, xxix, 
161-195, t4 igs) Contains some 
notes on peoples, ruins, ete, met with 
in travels im Tibet in 1906-1908. 


Henderson E EJ The Crowa (Vith 


century B. C.) temple of Artemis 
(Dimma) at Ephesus (Rec. of Past, 
Wash, 1000, ҮП, 105-206, 6 іне.) 
Grves reanlt& of excavationa of toog 
and 1905, with plan of proposed res- 
toration, Remains of three primitive 
structures were discovered, 
Der Kluge Vezrier, сіп 
xascehmirischer Volksroman. (7. d. 
V. f. Volksk, ferlin, трой, күті, 
179—193.) Concluding &ectien of 
Gernian version of Cashmir folk-taie 
of the wise y 
Notes on Sin- 
halese magic. (J. R. Anthrop, Inst., 
Lond. rooB, xxxwitr, 148—206, 6 pl) 
Treats of magic in general and os 
trology, miscellaneous magic (charm- 
ers, love-charma, charms to secure 
favor, injury and killing of enemira, 
of appearance and invisibility, 
charms used by. or agnirat thieves, 
gambling, ammuming and trick charms, 
divination), curative magic (devil- 
dancing. punishing devils, curation 
practices of many sorts), protective 
magie (perils, infants, houses, crops. 
cattle) and amuleta, Thè information 
has been obtained in nearly all cases 
“direct from believers im, or prac- 
tioners of, the matters diseussed," 
and "principally from Sinhalese, but 
partly from Tarnils, and, im а теу 
amall measure, from Indian Moham- 
тейапа” The msterial here given is 
supplementary to that already ри 
listed by J. Callaway, E. Upham, D 
De Silva | and A. Grüne- 
wedel " Devil-dancing ~ is considered 
with some detail (169-174), also 


CHAMBERLAIN | 


votive offerings, etc. Many. data for 
comparison with European folk-lore 
occur in these pages, 

Hinke (М. 1.) Legal and commercial 
transictions chiefy from Nippur. 
(Rec. of Past, Wash., D. C,, 1909, viti, 
tr-19, 4 fgs.) Based on A. T. Clay's 
Legal amd Commercial Transactions 
dated wi the Assyrian, Babylonian 
ond Persian Periods, chiefy from 
Nippar (Univ. of Penn, 908), Cites 
examples of seals, sales, leases, cject- 
ment, records of debts, memorandum 
of paymenia, receipt of taxes, promis- 
sory note, transfer of office, etc. 
Hodson (Т. C.) Head-bonting among 
the hill-tribes of Assam. (Folk- 
Lore, Lond, rog, XxX, 132-145, $ рі.) 
Treats of biad-hundimg i in connection 
with foundation-aacrifice, tree-hurial, 
sacred stones, funeral ritual, ai cere- 
mony (fascination), onciromancy, 
marriage, religion, etc. Head-huni- 
ing cannot be reduced to a single 
formula. In some cases it may be 
‘ho more than a sotial duty. 

Indoger- 


MANNE (Globus, аманы 1909, | 


XcV, 304.) Calls attention to the 
Iranized ald єлїп element in 
Tocharian, the newly discovered In- 
45-Богореап language of ancient 
Central Asia, and points out that its 
character is mot at all inconsistent 
with the theory of the European 
origin of the Aryans. 
olbé (T. V.) A propos des dents 
жеге Nw оа СААНИ 
de betel. (Bull. Soc. d'Anthrop, de 
Paris, 1908, v*, 1x, ауа, Dis- 
cusses betel-chewing and the black 
teeth of the Annamese, and gives 
o: 675) the legend concerning the 
gin of this ancient custom. Din- 


tec айл Лы Клас E rhe 
ME oo EN takes tee 
Both these blacken the 


teeth, In акса discussion Dr Atgier 
added "ES facts. 

Holm V.) The Holm-Nestorian 
m NS E 
1909, XXII, 18-28, 
Account of author's: visit to сіна 
іп soo7 and how he obtained a replica 
of the famous Nestorian Stone of 

Chingchiaopei, а. 


Christian monu atudied. 
ment dating from 78: А, D. The Jackel (0.) 
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replica is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 


Hosten (H.) Раһїгїй burial customs, 


British Sikkim.  (Anthropos, Möd- 
ling-Wien, 1909, Iv, 669-683, 2 pL, 
: ig.) Details chiefly from tbe dic- 
tation of an intelligent mative Chris- 
tian 18 years. old, concerning the 
burial custome, ceremonies, beliefs, 
eic, of the zamindár or land-owner 
coutes of the Paháriia near Kurse- 
ong, who "in language, features, 
customs and religion... are near- 
est of kin to the Nepalese, their 
neighbors," ‘Treatment of dying man, 
preparation of body, funeral cortége, 
jad&gar, or " medicine-man," and his 
performances, burial, mourning, treat- 
ment of living, day of purification, 
work of brahman, phalaincha or road- 
sext in memory oi dead, banquet, 
et e and other elaborate cere- 
mon 


Hughes | т P.) The modern Gand- 


hara: (Open Court, Chicago, 1909, 
Ext, 75—78, 3 iga) Notes on the 
city and people of Peshawur, which 
occupies m aite of m. ancient Bud- 
dhist city o 


f Gandi 
Huntington (E.) Lite in the great 


desert of Central Asia. (Nat. Geogr. 

Mag, Wash, t909, XX, 749-760, 12 

igs.) Based on author's travels in 

1903. Contains notes on Kurds and 
шапа, 


— Themountaincers of the Euphra- 


tes. (Ibid, 142-136, 8 fgs, 3 pl) 
Treats of the Kurds, Armenians, 
Turks, Religion (in many places all 
reverence the same shrines, probably 
old pagan holy-places, ete ; shrines 
of Mushar Dagh); inflated rafta of 
sheepskin and inflated goateking for 
swimming across rivers, as in ancien 
days; ancient castle of Gerger, —Hit- 
tite, Roman Saracen: ald Syrian 
monastery, etc. 


TM (H) Ueber Begriff und Wesen 


chen Figuren in der in- 

Ca a. Wik we ea M 

zu i = 

hist. KL, Berlin, 1908, 1-14.) Ттеша 

of the alamkáras, irom which Hindu 

poetry receives its name of alam- 
karaidstra; they are wery highly de- 

non: and have been keenly 


Herkunft chinesischer 
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Sulfiguren von primitiven Varen- 
reliefa, (2. {, Ethnol., Berlin, 1908, 
XL, 932-942, 5 figs.) J. argues that 
the conventional gutes (Hon, dragon, 
mountains waves, etc.) of old Chi- 
безе сізу vases are imitated from 
those on older bronze vases of west- 
ern Asiatic, perhaps Habylonianm orb- 
gin. In the discussion Hr Messing 
points out that J. overlooks the great 
antiquity of bronze in China, Some 
of the art-objecta im question are 


undoobtedly Chinese in origin. 

oo PD Die Bagdadbahn nnd 

lek Boghas (Cilicische Tore) Ж 
"e (Globus, Brnschwg. 1909, 
ХС, 201-206, & fgs) 
few notes on the ruine in the Cili- 
cian Pass in the Taurus. See alio 
the author's book Aaf Ai¢ronders 
des Grossen Pfaden. 


Expedition nach Kamischatka, (Ihid., 
1908, XCIV, 224-225.) The ethno- 
logical section of the Riabusbinsky 
n tò Кашізеһа Еа 
Желдей by W. Jochelson, — by 


his wife (Dr Jochelson), А. | 


Roschewaoi, The stay in л 
wil] be one year,—the frat year to be 
devoted to a study of the Aleuts, 
language, archeology, cite. Excava- 
tiana will also be made an the Kurile 


— ome notes on tbe traditions of 
the natives of northeastern Siberia 
about the marmoih, (Amer. Nat. 
M. Y. тосу, хип, 48-50) Ассога. 
ing to the Yukaghir the mammoth, 





One legend connects disappear- 
ance of the КИМ with Noah's 
food. The Chukchee look upon the 
the mammoth as “the reindeer of 
evil spirits." The export of mam- 
moth ivory from ‘Siberia ia still con- 
uiderable—in son years the tusks of 
sae mammoth have been sent out 

of the province of Макаи. 
ten Kate (H.) Notes détachées sur 
les Japonais (Bull Sac. T'Anthrop, 
de Pain 1908, Ү” 6. tX, r78-195.) 
Treats of prostitution (Japanese 
known of her 
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America, E. Indies, E. 
Africa, uh Argentina, ete); 
character and physique of woman 
(not really beautiful, contra Strate, 
first impression only is favorable ; but 
fewer ugly women. than шеп); 
Aino mixture (more important than 
commonly thought; has produced cer- 
tain physical improvements); ques- 
tion of Malay clement (undoubtedly 
present) and of Negritos (author 
thinks this clement negroid rather 
than PS еее and due to a somewhat 

t with slaves [гош 
th. | Philippines Macao, etc.); re 
ligiosity (deeply religious. but no! 
generally fanatic; mikadoism and 
patriotic cult, however, are fanatic); 
formaliam and politemces (ехсев- 
sive), attitude toward other Asiatic 
peoples (arrogant; & g., even " prós- 
titutes despise the — Annumese") : 
lack of originality and physiological 
paendo-stupor; — esthelic sense 
(marked by impersonality, suggesti- 
bility, and certain degeneracy due to 
contact with or imitation of Occi- 
dentals); moral (official changes 
without influence on the “son! of 
the people"), Dr t. K. does noi 
consider the Japanese intellectual 
élite the equals of those of the white 
race. 


—— Zur Erwiderung an Herm E. 


Prost in Stettin — (Int. Arch. f. 
Ethnogr. Leiden, 1509, хіх, 35-16.) 
Replies to P.s criticism of ten K.'s 


“unfavorable opinion” of the Japan- 
Ese. 
—— Weiteres ans dem japanischen 


Volksgiauben, (Globus, Broschwe., 
1908, xctV, 373-378.) Gives numer- 
ous items of Japanese folk-lore and 
folk-thought concerning magie, for- 
fune-telling, dreams; medicine and 
Шінсаяс: astrology, mythology, re- 
ligion, etc. The time is not long 
past when many of these supersti- 
tions and primitive ideals were ta be 
found in even the official and edu- 
ae classes — Na. psychic " muta- 

" involving the whole people has 
ds place in f 


аран. 
Кета (Б. А) А — cipher alphabet. 


(7. Е. Anthrop. Inat, Lond, 1908, 
XEXVIII, 207-211, 1 pl.) Gives brief 
letter in Gangga Malayu wiih trans- 
Hteration, translation, etc., from the 
western coast of the Malay peninsula 
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in the native state of Perak, Ac- 
cording to Ka, “The Gangga Malayu 
has been invented by Javanese living 
in a Malay country and well ac- 
quainted with the Malay way of 


writing, зо аз to feel no imconveni- | 
ence in expressing the vowela in the | 
This 


less accurate ELM ER manner" | 
alphabet contains 32 letters and its 
use seems quite limited, 

Ketzereien liber die Japaner. (Globus, 
Broschwg., 19008, xciv, 322.) Ré 
ешпез article of Dr H, ten Kate on 
the Japanese, in the Bull. Sor, d'An- 
ғор, de Parts for 1908. 

(T. B.) Glimpses from an- 
cient Armenia, (Amer, Antiq., Sa- 
lem, Mase, 
Notes on the ancient history of 
Urarta, Manna (or Minni), Musasir, 
Мані, Millit and Miltis, which made 
up the Armenian confederacy, and 
their relations with Assyria, ete. 
Enocher (F, W.) Notes on the wild 
tribes of the Ulu Plus, Perak. (J. 
R. Anthrop. Inst, Lon, 1909, 


XXXIX, 142-155, 2 pl, тар.) Notes | 


em habitat, weapons (blow-pipe), 
spirit-lore, houses, domesticated ani- 
mals (baby gibbon suckled by wo 


man), clothing and ornament аре} | 


painting, nose-quill, tattooing), food, 
etc.; a vocabulary (pp. 145-1531) ; 
anthropological descriptions müd 
measurements of 4 female and i1 
male individuals (all but =, adults). 
Average helghts of 4 adult females 
1,407 mm. or 4 ft. 254 im; and of 9 
mdaolt males 1,538 mm, or just over 
$ ft These people are probably 
Sakaiá somewhat mixed with Se- 


Kugler (F. X.) Auf den Trümmern 
des Panbabylonismos (Anthropos, 
Médling-Wien, 1000, tv, 477-499.) 
Critique of the “ pan-Habylinian 
theory of mythology set up by Hom- 
mel and Winckler. The astronomie 


and other data їп Dr A. Jeremins's | 
/irtrono- 


Das Alter der babylonischen 

mir (Leipzig, 1908) are severely 
handled, The character of the older 
Babylonian astronomy; the assumed 
Babylonian knowledge of the pre- 
cessinn, the Babylonian ome of the 


Schmidt (W.). 
Latham (H. L.) Ascending to the 


AN. ANTH,, N. &,, 12—95 


1908, xxx, 270—225.) | 


Lotus tup (C E 
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xxii 161-170, 9 (gw.) Describes âs- 
cent of. Fuji, the sacred mountain of 


Japan. 
Laufer (B.) Kunst und Kultur Chinas 


im Zeitalter der Han. (Globus, Bra- 
schwg. 1909, XCVi, 7-9, 21—24.) Dis- 
cudacs the art of culture of China in 
the epoch of the Han, on the basis 
of the authors own researches, etc. 
The. Han Chinese art shows My- 
eentan (not Greco-Hellenic) influ- 
ences, which came by way of the 
great migration-road ішо Central 
Asia, the Seythians and ancient 
Turkic peoples having doubtless been 
intermediary,—the Persian Saasanide 
art likewise has similar Mycencan 
motives. L. denies the existence of 
elements in ancient Chinese 

art. In its general character the Han 
art iè mn art of the dead, developed 
in connection with ancestor cult and 
worship (“the grave of the Han 
period is a microcosm of the cultus 
of the time "), The great clay vases 
are imitations of old bronze vases, 
In the Han period the slow begin- 
nings of the use of iron (gained from 
the Turks) mark the end of the 
bronze age proper (bronte imple- 
ments and weapons often agree with 
old Siberian types). The stone art 
üf the Han period is marked by littie 
animal figures, etc, ol nephrite, nan- 
Ti votive n to the dead, and 
he predecessors of the massive atane 
Беле of the graves of the T'ang 
epoch. This diminutive art repre- 
sents, pirkapi, the best China has 
done; in the large she hus been 
m backward in form, technique, 


Alt-kultur- 
elles erläutert durch — Neu-Chines- 
. (Z. [. Ethnol, Berlin, 1909, 
31, 535-643, і fg.) CTreais in de- 
tail of a modern Chinese stale Сат 


weighing preciuus metals, 

ete.), from the old city of Shanghal 
as serving to explain ancient Chinese 
culture-phenomena, "The scale seems 
made to weigh after several different 


systems, 
Lyon (D. G.) The Harvard expedition 


tò Samaria. (Harv. Theol. Rev. 

» 1000, 11, 102—111, 11 pL) 
Gives account of excavations, ete., in 
April-Avgust, — 1908,—stone altar, 
vaulted chamber and stairway, foun- 


Maunsell 


dation of wall, platform, inscribe | 


stele (Latin, by Pannonian soldiers}, 
state, ete; Roman, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic remains, | 
М. (В. в.) Possible traces of exoga- 
lands. ее а и ра 

1909, 1x, 71- 
72.) cies passage from Nicolas 
neon (who visited these a 
in 12738), with remarks by E. 


Maclean (J. P.)  Asherah. (Amer. 

Antig, Salem, Masa, rgo9, xxxi, 1- 

6.) Treats of term asherah, citing 

the go places in which it occurs in 

the Bible, where it has been variously 
2 all | 


tact with the Canaanites gave € 
erah some of the attributes 
Astarte 


(Е. К.) One thousand miles 
of ае ман for pilgrima and not 


156-172, 4 fg. ta pl.) 
Damascus to Mecca rall- 
road Abatracted from Geographical 
Journal Коу The illustrations 
(pilgrims, sabeiks, inaugural sheep- 
sacrifice, rock-tomba, priests, ete.) 
ure of ethnologie interest. 
ae (FJ ad babyloni- 
ache Kopi wmd Würden- 
abaeichen, (Giebus, Biuscing, 1 1906, 
XCIV, 110-111, 10 fgx.) 
Langdon in Binder de 
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Mead (C. W.) A collection from the 


Andaman Tslande, (Amer, Mus. fe 
N. Y. 1909, Ix, Ro-gt, 7 pl.) Treats 
scquired ethnological 
collection (weapons, implements, 
ornaments, basketry, household uten- 
šila, prepared skulls and bones worn 
in mourning). The ilhestrations de- 
pict fish-shooting, greeting (meeting 
and parting), marriage ceremony, 
turtie-spearing, dance. 


— The Andamans and the Anda- 


munesé, (5o, Wkmn.. Hampton, Va., 
1909, XXXVII, 173-278, 6 fgs) 
Treats of ornament, customs of greet- 
ing, ete, wedding-ceremony, bunt- 
ing and fishing, social relations, food, 
tattooing, body-painting, pottery, con- 
tact with Europeans, “іс. Same data 
ла окна 

own religion in 
ancient Persia. (Open Court; Chi- 
cago, 1009, XXIII, 385—404.) Article 
on Zoroastrianism reprinted from the 
Conlemporary Review for January, 


1804. 
Mochi (A.) Crani cinesi e giapponesi. 


À proposito delle. forme erxniensi di 
Homo minicar, Sergi. (A. p. l'An- 
trop, Firenze, rooB, xxxvi, 299- 
328, rz fgs.) Detailed descriptions 

ith measurements of x Chinese 
(ülso 2 costs) and z Japanese skulls 
in the Florence Anthropological Mu- 
coum, with reference to the cranial 
forms of Sergi's Homo rimicus. The 
9 skulls formi 4 distinct groups, М. 
holds that the broad low skulis are 
typically distinct from the high, snd 
that high and low bhrachycephals are 
not to be confounded in E. Asis. 


Моз (M.) Ein Berach bei den Ap- 


Шен MAN Indien. PEE 
Tot, IV. 54-TO, $ 
Account of visit to the Aos or ret. 
tigoria (some 30,000), largest tribe 
of the Assamese Nagas — Habitnt, 
physical characters (av. stat., men 5 
ft. 6 in., women s ft. 3 in.), diseases, 
Villages and houses, burial (plat- 
bachelor's assembly 


form), and 
houses, food (almost anything), € 


and arnament, head-h: 
family life, marrisge (simple, не 
amy fare, divorce common: mo pu- 
berty ceremonies for women : death in 
child-hirth ill-omened), political отЕа- 
nization (every village a republic), 
religion and mythology (Sibrai-chief 


СМАМЕЕЕТ.А М | 


deity; myths of thunder and light- 
ning, earthquake, sun, etc.) 

de Morgan (].) Les stations préhis- 
toriques de  l'Alaghbeur, Armenie 
russe. — (R. de l'Éc. l'Anthrop.. de 
Paris 1009, 1x, 189-203, 39 fgs., 
map.) ‘Treats of the surface “ sta- 
tions” of Alugheor (Bughuti-Daghi, 
Hadghi-Bagher, Tcham-Meuri, Kip- 
tehakh, etc.) in Russian Armenia, 
where are found together obsidian 
implements (scrapers, atrow-points 
discs, borers, nuclei, ete.) of archoo- 
lithic and of neolithic forms, Tt is 
from the obsidian deposits of Armenia 
that came the obsidian found in Susta, 
Chaldea, Luristan, Kurdistan, etc. 

Moskowski (M.) Bei den letrten Wed- 
das. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1008, xctv, 
133-136, * fgs.) Account of author's 
visit to the Vedda country and ob- 
servation of Danigala and Henne- 
bedda Медва, photographing, etc. 
и arrow-dance was performed for 


Mueller (H.) Nübhrvüter in der chine- 
sischen Literatur. (7. f, Ethnal., 
Berlin, 1909, x65, 266-270, a fgx) 
Cites from Chinese literature 3 cases 
(2 {тот the Sheug-5 of the Em- 
peror K'ang-hi, d. 1723, the lmit edi- 
tion of which appeared in 1856, ra- 

sentially the issue of 17238) of chil- 

represented 3 


шей te the time of Li-shan (221 
206 B. C.) and that of the T'ang 
dynasty (618-907). The act is 
eee by the Chinese as praise- 


Müller (W. M.) eee eee 


Tahpanhes. (Open 


Chicago, | 
1909, XXIII, 1—5, 1 pl) Tan of the 


tone stele fonnd at Tell Defen- 
пећ (Biblieal Tahpanhes) in the ex- 
treme М. E. of the Delta, The wor- 


thought by Prof. M. to contain "an 
ancient relief of Jahveh." Its exis- 
tence would illustrate "the great 
freedom of earlier 


Egyptian ] 
40.) Influences бады. | 


tales dans l'urt de l'Extrémre-Orient. 
(Е. й. Ét, Ethnogr. et Sociol, Paris, 
1009, 17, 27-36, roo-T16, zt pl.) Con- 
tains practically the same facta os 
the article Uber den Einfluss H'est- 
areny anf ostasiatischen Kunsti тот 
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chrisilicher. Ze (1908), noticed in 
the American Anthropologut, 10998, 
н,-8, =, Gg. 
Myrea (J. 53. Excavations at Tell 
Halaf, northern Mesopotamia. 
(Ann. Arch, and Anthrop., Liverpool, 
roy, 11, 130—144, 1 fg.) Rémimés 
the data in M. von cime Der 
Tell Halaf, und div verschleierie Gót- 
fin (Leipzig, 1908), 

Мағапита (К.) Philology of abell- 
names from ancient manuscripts. 
(Conchol, en Kyoto, Japan, 1909, 
їп, Jap. Ed., 29-25, 58-63.) List 
of names with etymolo ete. 

Nestla (E.) Das Vlies des Gideon. 
(A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1909, X1l, 154- 
156.) Discusses the test of the 
"fleece af Gideon" and Its interpre- 
tation. The Hebrew word rendered 
" fecce signifies “ cut, shorn,” used 
of wool and alse of grasa (“ fleece,” 
“mown grass "), and the verbal iden- 
ity may have affected the associa- 
tion of ideas. 

Notes and scenes from Eorea, (Nat 
Geogr. Magu Wash, 1908, xtx, 408- 
508, з Тез. о рі.) The illustrations 
treat of carriers, 
in Buddhist monastery, wishing- 
stone in temple, symbolic stone carv- 
ing, BOBO DDR. | M dern house," 
“gallery of names,” Korean. types. 

O'Brien (A. J.) Female infanticide in 
the Punjab, (Folk-Lore, Land., 1908, 
xix, 261—275.) Discusses causes 

(necessity for marriage and its im- 

possibility owing to social conditions, 

ete., castes, royal relationship, imita- 
tion of higher by lower classes, etc.), 
recent improvements, irregularity of 
hypergamy and remarriage of wid- 


apa, rum) Matas Ou. Od pela wore: 
ings near Gadug, yoo miles S. E. of 
Bombay, sald by some to date back 
2,000 years, and to have been [dle 
for at least goo years. The ore was 
ound by hand in “cops” in bed 


D'Ollone's weitere Aber 
die Lolo und Miautse. (Globus, 
Brischwg., 1008, XCII 310-321.) 
Résumés account of visit of d'Ollone 
to Lolo and Miautse from article in 
La Géographie (Paris) for March, 
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ipod, D'Ollane obtained several Lolo 
“books.” and other material of а 
linguistic and historical nature. The 
Lolo movement has been from E. to 
Wa not from W. to E The written 
characters oí the Miautse gre said 
to be related to the old Chinese char- 

s, used since joo D. C. for her- 


ба (P. £) к of Sol 
= 
хаш, А rath, S065, s ше) 
44 52 1% 
Two rst ser of "m deducti 
stady of Senis d наа" Biel ci п 
pictured dts and " ‘the few actual 


Р, Die кыыла; (Globus, 
Bruschwg., 1908, xcnt, 94.) Résumés 


lhriefly report of W. J, Anutehin, head: 


of the expedition 1905-1907 to the 
Turtchas region of ria, on the 
Ostisks of the Yenessei, who are 
more and more taking оп Russian 
language, customs, on. Та а 
керме of respects (dwellings, art, 
ete.) their conditions are stiil primi- 
tive, Ва тока а are chosen for 

4a years, important qutstinna are 
сна in meetings in which women 


Pantouseatf (N.) Le temple chinois 

на ieee ne T 
province d' t Et 

порт. et SocioL, Pnris, 1908, 1, y98- 

403, = DL)  Deseribes a Chinese 

temple in à cavern im the pass of 

Ak-Su, its chapels, idols, ete. Tt is a 


of pilgrimage. 

Paterson (А. М.) and Broad (W. HL.) 
skulle from Asia Minor, 
eR" Arch. and Anthrop., Liver- 
pool, room it, gr-95.)  Describes 
briefly with chief measurements four 
more or hess: fect skulls (3 adult 
КЕЗ one 20а! 

їп ent me 





T 

Жэй. C. GINS. l 
pool 1908, х. 8. L 220-257.) ‘First 
section of arti | 

Boii and Karači Gypsies of Tiflis 


(Bakin, Erivan, eic, a total of some | 
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14-15 years) found. 


ele treating of the | 
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g,oo0), their appellation, character 
and mode of life, language (pp. 245- 
257,—46 phrases of Boii, numerals, 
grammatical notes, vocabulary of 238 
words). 'ranslated by D. F. de L. 
Ranking from P's monograph on the 
Gypsies, published at St Petersburg, 
1887, 


Petrie (W. M. F.) The peoples ol the 


Persian empire. (Man, Lond., 1908, 
Wilt, rag-130, 1 pl) Notes on the 
pottery-heada representative ef the 
foreign settlement in ancient Mem- 
phis (under Persian rule); "Tu- 
runian " corresponding to similar 
stone «Ее; (са. 3000. B, C.) found 
in Mesopotatiia; Persian; Scythian ‘ 
Tibetan Mongolian; Aryan Indian. 
ete, —the first remains of Indians 
known on the Mediterranean, The ex 
eavations about the temple of Me- 
renpinh (the Proteus of Herodotus; 
were begun in the spring of 1908. 


Proctor (H.) Symbolism of the He- 


brew alphabet (Amer. Antig, Sa- 
lem, Musa, 1000, ХХХІ, 16-18) 
Treats of meanings of letters, after 
the curions ideas of Rev, R. Wil- 
lian, of Jamaica, who published, а 
century ago, m book entitled A Sya- 
tematic Fiew of the Revealed Wu 
dom of the Word of God, deduci-. 
the Gospel from the arrangement of 
the Hebrew alphabet. 


R. Die Steinzeit anf Ceylon. (Globus, 


Broschwy., 1008; xcrv, 304p) Rè- 
ашпа Һе йу Dr P. and Dr F. 
Sarasin’s Die Steinseit auf Ceylon 
(1508), The Nilgala cave remains 
indicate prehistoric stone-age Weddas, 
ancestors of those of to-day, but af a 
more primitive type. 


Rao (H.) The Easubas, a forest tribe 


of the Nilgiri. (Anthropos, Wien, 
тосо, ту, 178-181.) "Treats of name, 
eepts and totems (cobra, silver, earth, 
ete.), marriage and wedding, divorce, 
cremation of dead. The Kasubas 
here atudied live in the forests and 
eoffee-clearings at the northern foot 
of the Nilgiri. They are found 
ue in the contiguous paris of My- 


Reinach (A. J.) La lutte de Jahve 


avec Jacob et avec Moise et l'origine 
de ia circoncision, (R. d. Bt. Eth- 
понт. et Sociol, Paris, roof, 1, ne 
362. Discusses the wrestling m 
Jacob and the angel (Jahveh) and 
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the contest of Moses and Jahveh. 
Seized in the genital region, the god 
ieta the himan being go, blesses him 
and declares bim his ton. By this 
act of craft an alliance is effected. 
According to R, tbe ritual and social 
explanation of circumcision, as of 
prostitution of the religious sort, is 
found in its character as a sign, 
mark, or bond of alliance. 
Rück (F.) Ethnographische Parallelen 
rum malaischen — Geisterschiffchen, 
der "Aniuprau" (Globus, Bre- 
achwg., 1909, ХСУ, 239—240.) Cites 
рагай! for the Malay symbolic wae 
of the “apirit-cance” (ontu prow) 
from Japan .(straw-boat act adrift on 
water), "T Babylonia (conjuration-text 
against demon  Labartu mentiona 
preparation of votive boat), India 
alpen in vith book of Rig: 
Veda), 
Rose H “з On caste m India, 
(Man, Lond, 1908, үші, 98-103.) 
Criticises the atatemenis in the chap- 
ters on " Ethnology and Caste," and 
"Religions" by Risley and Crooke 
in the firat volume of the new edition 
of the Imperial. Gazettegr of. India. 
According to Kose “a caste is essen- 
tially а sociological group (but mot 
& unit), while a tribe is » matural 
growth from a definite ethnical seed 
(with, it may be, affiliated elements 
from other sources)" All the main 
castes in India are "social groups, 
ofren. very highly. organized, but of 
heterogeneous origin and mot eth- 
tically homogeneous.” 
S (C G.) The Sinhalese people and 
their art. (Nature, Lond, 1909, 
LXXXI, 30-40, 2 fgs.) — Réstuméa 
Gnefly Dr Ananda К. Coomara- 
swamy's Medieval Sinhalese F 
(Lond, 1908, pp. xvi 340, 53 pl). 
Sinhalese art “is largely the result 
of the evolution of an early Indian 
art, in part sheltered by the geo- 
graphical position of Ceylon from 


that Hinduism which overwhelmed it | 


pesa y made itseif felt 
post-Asokan and medieval times. 

даровав аза осети art of 

Sinhalese embroidery could be writ- 

ten is due to the efforts of Mrs C. 

herself. 

Saad (L.) Nach den Ruinen von 


upon the mainland," but the Hindu 
contimmally 


Arauf und dem muslimischen Wall- - 
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fahrisorte Sidna * Ali tei Jaffa. (Glo- 
bus, Brnschwy., (1908, xciv, 80-01, 3 
ўвя.) Brief account of viait the 
ruins of Areal and the Mohammedan 
shrine of Sidna ‘Ali near Joppa, іп 
June, 1907.  Arsul is the ancient 
Apollonia, which name was lost be- 
fore the Crusades. — The ruina аге 
mow little visible- The shrine of 
Sidra Afi was built of stones from 
the ruins oí Arsuf. 


—— Die neusceren Ausgralungen in 


Geser, (Ibid, 1905, Xcv, 171—174, 3 
Гн.) Brief account of the recent ex- 
cavationa (1907-1909) carried on at 
Селег by Macalister for the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, as seen dur- 
ing а visit in November, 1908, Се- 
zer was apparently international 
rather than specifically Hebrew. The 
cave-iweller period long antedates 
the Semitic ane is at least as early 
as gooo В. С. То the period of 
about 2000 B. C. belong some of the 
most interesting finds: Water-tunnel, 
altar, ек. Cansanite, Israelite, and 
early Christian times are represented 
in the graves, Evidences of subjec- 
tion tà Egypt for a long time occur. 


— Jericho md die dortigen Gre- 


bungen der Пешясћеп Orientgeaell- 
schaft. (Ibid, 1:909, xcvi 0-12, 6 
igs) Account of visit in 1909 and 
of the excavations made by the Ger- 
man Oriental Society. Three Jeri- 
chos mt least have existed (Canaan- 
ite, Hebrew, Herodian), Among the 
recent discoveries are part of the 
outer Canaanite city wall, remains of 
Canaanite and Israelite houses, ete. 


Scenes from the land where every- 


body dresses in white. (Nat, Geogr. 
Mag. Wash, 1908, xix, 871-877, 6 
pL) These illustrations of Когса 
from photographs taken by Rev. 7. 2. 
Moore treat of churches, nurse- 
girls, hay-carriers, ploughing with 
bulls weaving, : thread, 
starching thread, types of natives, 


etc. 


, Scenes in. Asia Minor. (Ibid, 1909, 


XX. edm map, 17 pl? These il- 
мы т rom photographs by Mr 
H. W. Hi transportation meth- 
ods, RA , kick persons, 
carpenter-shop, grrain-sorting,  spin- 
ning, Arabian children, tombstone- 
making, saddlery- making, making 
shoes and slippers, preparing cotton, 
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tanning, ¢tc.) are of cthnologie if- | 


Schmidt (W.) 
eibnologicher , 


(Mitt, 4. C 
1908, xxxvi, 7391.) 
the “ Panbabyloniám * 

ogy of the whole world in born of 
the system of жип, moon, star ond 
sky-lore agio out by the Baby- 
lonians yous В, C.) theory, begun 
hy Winckler and Jeéremians, nnd rep- 
resented more or less by Frobenius 
in hia p Zeilalter des Samnnengottes 
(Berlin, 1904), à mun: “myth advocate, 
end by Sieche in the “ panlunariem “ 

of hia Drachenkümpfe (Berlin, 1907). 
Father 5, Бои that “ Panhaby- 
Jonimus" only makes. clearer the 
truth af the theory of "elementary 
ideas.” the dev of similar 


elects from miler canditions. At | 


p. 87 are given some Pieiad myths 
of the Karesau islanders of German 
Now Guinea. 

Schotter (A.) Notes ethnographiques 
sur les tribus du tcheou, Chine. 
1; (Anthropos, Mo ling Wien, 1909, 
1v, 318—455, 4 рї) Treats of the 
different Miao tribes. The Yao or 
Yao-jen,—history and babitzi, laws, 
writing (doubtful if anything more 
than shamanistic hieroglypks ond 
imitations of Chinese symbols), lan- 
guage (brief vocabulary), character 
(" prudent and. timid" according to 
Chinese chronicles), dress, houses, 
marriage, funerals, cok eet canili- 
tion, feudal régime (monthly taxes), 
religion, ancient cult of the cross and 
ite origin (possibly exotic); the Pé- 
mias ог " White Miao,“ —name, ori- 
gin, clothing, hunting, dancing, mar- 


et funeral, religious eee 
language | 


(brief vocaholary), tribal 
divisions, sub-divisiona and related 
tribes eae See Ware ee 
language of the Hoa-miao); | 
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Sctivenor (J. B.) 


Seligmann (C. Сб.) 
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Phrygios, Lykos, etc, This limitation 
of the area covered ia more likely to 
be near the trath. This area corre- 
sponds to the old kingdom of Tan- 


taloa 

Malay beliefs con- 
cerning prehistoric atone implements. 
(Ман, Lond., rooB, viti, 104—105.) 
Gives views of a Perak Malay con- 
cerning certain stone implements 
known as botw limtar or “ thunder 
stones.” They are weapons of the 
joer; lighting is caused by the pina 
throwing them; they burst into 
flames and explode. R. thinks that 
the idea of " thunderbolta " has been 
attached to them by Europeans, 
Quartz imple- 
menis from Ceylon. (lbid, vwm, 
113-116, t pl, 6 fgx) Treats of 
quartz implements from varjonsa 
paris of Ceylon, particularly from be- 
neath the floor of a cave in the Hene- 
bedda region of the Uva jungle, atill 
used by Veddas, and wed some sono 
years ago by the Sinhalese, who 
probably drove ihe ancestors of the 
modem Veddas out of many of the 
caves in this part of Ceylon, The 
evidence “indicates & much older 
and more intimate association be- 
tween cave-dwelling Veddas and Sin- 
Walese than is usually realized." 
The quartz-workers were probably 
Veddas, 


ny über die 


Seligmann's Forschungen 
Weddas. (Globus, Brnsehwg., 1908. 


ХСЛУ, 158-159.) Résumés Haddon's 
account in Nature of July 2, 1909, of 
manm among the Veddas of Ceylon. 


Sinclair (A. r2 The Oriental Gypsies. 


(J. Gypsy. Lore Soc., Liverpool, t908, 
и, в 1; 197-311.) Treats of dis- 
tribution, wanderings (world-wide), 
нына (Сурау speech not born of 
secret languages of “ по- 
mad-castes or tribes of India "), бесп- 
pations (fortune-tellers, story-tellers 
ane QUE гар folk-lore, “ go- 
weena" for Messengers 
and spies makers Ө дыны: uten- 
sila, tattooers, horse and cattle deal- 
ers, public musicians, singers aod 
dancers, showmen, etc.), Also notes 
on Gypsles of Turkestan and Afghan- 
istan (Gypsy tongue almost lost). 
Persia (more real Gypsy words 
found), Kurds (the Luris are Kurds: 
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ihe Gypsy tongue is not derived from 
Kurdish), Caucasus (language of 
Gypsles here purer than in. Armenia, 
but stil much corrupted), Syria 
(Armenian dialect; alo. a jargon), 
Egypt (corrupt dialect with fewer 
real Gypay words), etc. 
Singh (5. М.) The Anardan of 
Oriental women. (So, Wimm, 
Hampton, Va, 1509, XXXVII, gi- 
100, 6 fg.) Notes on 


ng 
movements in China (бөлісірінді of | 


women in Japanese boycott, journal- 


ism, etc.), Japan, Siam, Burma, In: | 


dia, Persia, etc. 

— To-day in Burma. (Thid., 263- 
293, 353-359, 5 fos.) Treata of the 
city of Rangoon, use of elephants, 


position of woman, relation and | 


status of sexes, social life, religion 
and festivals, village life, Buddhistic 
temples and monasteries, nat-worship, 
court-life, rice-cultivation, industries, 
еш, According to S., “in Burma a 
hybrid civilization is rapidly dewel- 
oping which has weeded out non- 
essentials from the Oriental and Oc- 
сена civilizations and welded to- 
gether their beneficent essentials.” 


—— The white man's repression of 


India, (Ibid. 1:968, xxxvi, 439-547, 
: ie) General argument that In- 


bois emasculated. 

— India at the parting of the wars 

En 592-боо, 7 іа.) Treats of 
Ше of India," the foun- 

dation-Inying for India's evolution, 

the spirit of discontent preceding the 

desire for progress, the. educational 

гіс, 


propaganda, 
Stein (A. M.) 2 л 
агеһдо!он1ївсһе — Forschun 
Zentralasien, (Min а. К.-к сын 
без. іп Ү/іеп, 19090, 11, 280-324, 4 
pl, 8 fg&) Account of expedition at 
1906-1908 in Central Asia, Notes on 
runs of Khadalik (finds of MSS. in 
Sanskrit, Chinese and Khotanese), 
ped к. W. of Niya (MSS. tab- 

со ^in Greco-Bud- 

ын style, ete.), temple-ruins of 
Miran, ruins of Tun-huzüg (MSS., 
silk ond limen linen paintings, votive gifts, 
ete), ruins near Chiao-tzu (Buddhist 
exve-terples), ete, 
de St. Elie (А. му Aventures d'un 
voyage en 1861 dans le Yémen. 


Volland (-) 
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(Anthropos, Módiing-Wien, 1909, ту, 
416-441.) Account of voyage in 
1861 from Aden to Sanda (sheik, 
people, ete); Mareb (city of the 
Queen of Sheba), Etc, by a mer- 
chant of Bagdad. 


PON (A.) Meine mehrjührige Reise 


im chinesischen Reiche  (Korr.-Bl. 
d D. Ges f. Anthrop, Brnschwg. 
1908, XXXIX, 118-122, з fgs.) Notes 
on the physical characters of the east- 
ern Tibetans (no division into Tan- 
guts and Tibetans is justifiable, the 
ae from Kukunor to the Himm- 
as being one; the type is cruder 
than the Chinese, соғар to the 
harsher climate perhaps; differences 
between the Chinese and Tibetans 
tomatically are noted), religion, burial 
customs (pp, 8-121), ete.  Con- 
trusts in ideas, customs, etc., to the 
Chinese are noted. 
Beitráge rur Ethnogra- 
phie der Bewohner vou Armenien und 
Kurdistan. (Arch. f Anthrop,, 
-, 190B, X. F, Witt, 183-106.) 
Gives origina! texts. German trans- 
lations, and music tie of Kurdish, Turk- 
ish and Armenian dahee-songs, love- 
songs, Wwar-songs, religious songs, 
patriotic songs, ete. with some dia. 
cussion of Oriental folk-music. 


Vollers (K.) Chidher. (A. f. Religew., 


Lpeg., 1900, Xii, 234-84.) Treats 
of the literatnre and folk-lore con- 
cerning Chider or Chiser, a compli- 
cated figure, a prodüct ‘of Islamic 
syncretism, and one of the most. re- 
markable епа im all the his- 
tory af religion, —hased on the account 
in the Koran (18, s9-8:). In the 
Koran tale Jewish and Babylonian 
elementa "n already present, ee. 
mingling wi heathen, сагаа ТЕП 
Hellenic ideas took place in Syria 
and Palestine. Buddhistie influences 
came later. Chidher (Chadir) may 
be nothing mare than the Arabic 
transference of the Sumerian Tam- 
fizu, which. explains itx i 

as "green," m M ^an 


Von üer der Expedition di Oberktlent- 


nants Koalow im die Mongolei, (Gio- 
bus, Bruschwg., 1909, XtYV, 319—321.) 
Based on letters of Ivanoif, a mem- 
ber of the Kosloif expedition. о 
Mongolia (1907-1909). 
of Köisi in L- 

visited by Europeans in сию 
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with thie expedition in Sept, toob, 

—Н is inhabited опу һу а few 

monks At Luza a Tangut prince 

waa met, The monastery of Labrang 
is much visited by pilgrima. —— 

wW Die jemenitischen 

Juden. 


Е ( 
. ÉL Ethnol, Berlin, 1909. 
M 309-347, ғы 


Tl mper 5 finger. 
Co Бен; face, "T color} of so 
men and 14 women from the lemen 
Jews of Taffa ond Jerusalemi, also 
partial measurements (stature, head 
length and breadth) of 28 other men 
of the same stock, The Jemen Jews 
differ from the usual rente type 
of Europe (S. Russian) im having 
emall head-circumference and nar- 
rower head (index men 74.1, women 
76.7 a4 compared with 8z.5 and Hs 
respectively for the S. Russian), ata 
ture (Jemen males 1594, S. Rucsian 
1651 mm.), ete. Noteworthy fs the 
complete absence of light hair and 








Wi anke if the Jemen end: possess- 
ing =0 many genuine Semitic traits, 
arce not true descendants of the old 
‘Hebrev : Luüschan's view 
that the latter were a mixture of 
Semites, Hittites and Amorites, Та 
areal қан Әсе етілу A.D. 
there wat an independent Jewish- 
Himyaritic kingdom in Jemen, The 
rates of dne Jemen fev i is more 


ап Sephardi 

White | (LE E) Turks RE for rain. 
(Folk-Lore, Lond, 1908, xrx, ao8— 
Jiz Gives account of sacrificial 
Tain-ceremony in. a Shia village. 
Sometimes there is a combination of 
hor&eplay with a pathetic appeal to 
the mercy of God. 
Winternitz (M) ED. H. Müller'as Bei- 
trüge zur alllarahiscehen Volkskunde: 
(Globus, Brnachwqt, ro08, xcii, 78- 
fo.) Notes on the folk-lore material 
in D. H. Müllez's Die Mehri- wnd 
Soqgotrispracke. ІП. Shauri-Terte 
(Wien, 1907). Among these tales 
are two new versions of the “~ Portia 
legend," which belong with the Pero- 

Tone form of the story. They con- 
tain many data as ta folk thought, 
life, custome, жі. (demons; witch. 
стай; : love of animals : 
family and sexual life). 
Wright (A. R) South Indian fotk- 
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Gives results | 
height, 


45-48. 
Zaborowski (G.) 
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lore. (Folk-Lore, Lond, 1998, хіх, 
474—475.) Cites items concerning 
ilyrims, offerings, silver charms, 
rvest festival with buffalo-races, 
sympathetic magic, hamboo tascele, 
еш н Madras Government Re- 


Wylie | (А.у Inscription of the Neator- 
ian monument. (Open Cr, Chicago, 
tög; Xnr, 18-44.) English transla- 
tion with a few explanatory notes. 
The original Chinese text ia given an 
pages 28-38. The English wersian is 
reproduced from Dr 5S. W. Williams's 
The Middle Kingdom. See also pp. 


Découverte dime 

j aryenne prétendue primitive 
dans le Turkestan oriental. (Най, 
Soc. d'Anthmp. de Puris, rgoB, v* &, 
IX, 709-714.) Treats of Tokarian, an 
extinct Aryan tongue, more nearly re- 
lated tà the kentum: languages of W. 
Europe than to the salem group by 
which it was surrounded. Tt belonged 
in the Tokar region of southern East 
Turkestan, and wae discovered from 
Mss. etc, by Drs Sieg and Siegting, 
-—ün account is given by Dr Pischel 
in the Proceedings of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences and by Dr F. 
Kluge, on whieh Z's article js based 
It i& not the mother-Aryan speech, as 
Kluge seems inclined ta hold. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Archambault (М. Note sur Ja faculté 


de saisir lea ressemblances fortuites, 
montrée par les indigénes né£o-calé- 
doniens. (Е. de l'Éc. d'Anthrop. de 
Paris, 1909, Ztx, 91-92.) Calls ai- 
tention to the marked faculty of the 
natives of New Caledonia for seiring 
resemblances between rocks or pieces 
of rocks, mones, etc., and birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, insects, mollusks, erns- 
taceac, fruits, vegetables, etc, — Such 


Blones are used as fetishes, and the 


[на often retouch them to make 
е ikenesa : more striking. See 
Hervé (G.). 


—— Sor les chances de durée de la 


race canaque. (Bull. Soc, d'Anthrop. 
de Paris, v* s, tx, 1908, 492-562.) 
Discusses the survival-possihilities nf 
the Kanakas of New Caledonia: Past 
history (first inhabitants of the archi- 


Barbour 
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pelage, bad hygienic conditions, sort 
of Malihusianism ; physical effect of 
race-mixture, métissage ; action of 
afhcials and settlers, effect of Euro- 
pean culture, effect of omissions, 
schools, etc.). The métis seem gen- 
erally weli- built and intelligent, and 
marriages are fertile. Change from 
native tà European food tenda t toward 
refinement of the race, Hygiene and 
the school are the two chief factors 
that cam prolong the existence ef the 
Kanakas, 

government is also necessary, 

rbour (T. Notes on a zoological 
| collecting trip to Dutch New Guinea, 
(Nat Geogr. Mag, Wash., 1908, xtx, 
459-484, 3 fg&, to pl, map.) Con- 
tains motes on natives (use of to- 
bacco, houses, weapons, canoes, ete). 
The Mustrations treat of Papuan 
types of Dorey, etc, children, canots, 
Johi women, Wiak men, etc, 
Further notes on Dutch New 
Guinea. (Ibid, 527-545, d pn ІЗ 
рЫ AMA e n houses of Қолы m 
the karriarri (^ ба " " bachelor 
houses"), disposal of dead, agricul- 
ture, food, ete Тһе illustrations 
treat of Papuan types, "temples," 
trading, ferrying, 
Archer, etc. 


Barton (F, R.) Note on stone pestles | 


from British New (Guinea. (Man, 


Lond., 1908, vr, 1-2, t| pL, r fg) | 


Brief description of stone 


pestles (one from the Yodda valley | 


amd two from Cape Nelson), The 
handle of one is carved in the form 
of & bird. The other two were re- 
garded by ihe natives who found 
them as charms and they had "cow: 
ered them with the customary net- 
work." 
in the British Museum, 
Bean (R. B.) Filipino ears. A classi- 
fication of ear-type& (Philip. J. of 
Scl. Manila, 1909, IV, 27-53, 19 igs., 
10 pL) Gives results of 
uf ears of 943 adult male Filipinos: 
another group of Bor; a third group 
of 578 pedestrians and 415 riders in 
street cars and carriages, 993 in all; 
also 63 prisoners at Bilibilid and saz 
| Four types are established 
ae characterizing the Filipino, к 
four ethers mre not uncommon. Г 


Heu de LE Mera End sr | 





À cerinin amount of self- | 


village street, | 


The three pestles are now | 
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number. 
—— The 
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not (Negroid and Malay)" Th 
would appear that asurally "the 
Filipinos of Manila and vicinity are 
more European „һап otherwise." 
This, Dr B. sapr, "is die to the im- 
pregnation of the primary inhali- 
tants of the Philippines by Mon- 
golian and early European, as well as 

later European (Spanish) елы" 
Among the pedestrians the Negroid 
and Malay ears predominated. The 
ears of the Bilibilid prisoners are 
not só " European " as those of other 
Filipinos, except in the case of the 
Moros, Chinese and prehistorio Em- 
ropeans have influenced Filipino ear- 
forms.  Ear.type is to same extent 
independent of pigmentation, The 
Negroid, Malay, “B. B, B.," Igorot, 
Alpine, " Cro-Magnon," Iberian (a 
ami b), Northern ears are discussed as 
found among Filipinos, An odd, per- 
haps pathological, type is noted on 
p. 41. The Filipinos have а greater 
percentage than the Chinese of "R. 
B. B." Igorot, Malay and Cro- 
Magnon ears, and less of Negroid, 
Alpine, Iberian &, Northern, Of 
Iberian a each has about an equal 


Benguet lgorot& А soma- 
tologie study of the Hive folk of Ben- 
шпег and  Lepanto-Bontoc, (Ibid, 
Manila, 1908, it, 413-422, 13 igs.. 
Ері) Give results of mensure- 
"ments dick heights of ear, chin, 
sternum, umbilictsm, pubis, acromion, 
elbow, wrist, tip rig F middle finger, 
trochanter, knee; hreadih of ahoni- 
der, hip, thigh, pelvis) of roa adult 
(t6+ years male, to adult female and 


30 boy (z-15 years) Igorots from Le- 


panto-Bontoc, mountzins of western 
Benguet, Agno River valley, Baguio, 
ete. The average height, for males, 
is 1340 mm, for females 1467; the 
cephalic indexes of the 104 males 
каН poss Sal to 75 and 4: жеге 

chocephalie 43 mesocephalie and 
18 brachycephalic, the average index 
being 78. According ta. Dr 8. " the 
ear of the Igorot is a most typical 
feature and a true racial character": 
and it is not like the ear of the an- 
thropoid apes nor like that of any 
other primitive people —it is rather 

“a European one, and characteristic 

of the finer types of Europeans.” Іп 
general physical characters the tall 
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igorot is most like, the small Igorot 
least Like, a white man—" an average 
individual Igorot fons іп form 
the woman of Europe, and 


take The UR (Strate ‘of the nature 
t least, exist 
among the igorots C (Europe. Negrito, 


maota und = Wirtschaftegeographle 
der Philippinen, (Mitt. жек Ges 
Gé in Wien, 1909, LIL, 325-304, 3 
тара.) Treats of the number and 
distribution | 


сш m 
Des. nd E view 
of the future of Filipinos as a race. 
Best (E.) Personification of the nmi- 
ture powers йн ‘Observed in the 

and folk-lore of the natives 
of New Zealand. (Amer. Antiq., 
Salem, Masi, 1909, Xxx, 267—370.) 
Treata of the mythology and fotk- 
lere ef earth and sky, (pape and 
rangi) and their | 


" rainbow, water, the aun, stars, 


нее. Gj The Pacific: the 
most explored and least known re- 
gion of the globe, (Nat, Geogr. 


tions treat of village scenes, types of 
men and women from Fiji, Caroline 
Із. Gilbert In, Elfice group, Tonga, 
Matre SHUL Cow Агано, ега 





"т орао еы н 
ania.. Tbe Baining speech ia 
Bobbitt (J. Е.) The growth of Philip- 
Нас сынаны UM SM Уо 
1909. rue 
Thesis for PRD. at Clark University. 
Author, formerly instructor imn Phil- 
ippine Normu! School, gives with nu- 


merous curves ond tables results of 
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represents | 


Papuan, | 





[*. &, 11, 1909 


measurementa (height, finger-reach, 

sitting height, weight, vital capacity, 

of grip) of 1,180 boys and 

438 girls between 5 and 21 years of 

age, in the various Manila schools 

(chiefly Tagalog, Pampango, Panga- 

sinan  llocano, but "representing 

about all the Christian provinces "). 

According to B. " Philippine chii- 

dren show the three marked stages of 

development (steady growth of child- 
hood, uccelerated growth of puberty, 
diminishing  post-pubertal growth) 
between the ages of 6 and зо аз do 
children of European descent; and 
the periods Appear i to be synchronous 
for the two races"; Philippine girls 
оп an average appear to be about 
equal to Philippine boys at all ages 
before 14, and anatomically they are 
superior between 11 or 1:3 and 14 or 

:5, but functionally weaker,—at 13 

moat girls are post-pubescent, most 

pre-pubescent. Philippine chil- 
show parallel growth wiih 
сап up 10 is 

von Bülow (W.) Beobachtungen aus 
Samoa zur Frage des Einflusses des 
Mondes auf terrestrische Verhait- 
nisse. (Globus, HBrnschwg, 1968, 
XCHI, 249-254, 1 fg.) Contains some 

ems of Samoan falk-lore relating to 
Ma moon, some names of fishes, 
plants, etc. 

—— Naturgeschichiliche Notizen und 
Beobachtungen aus Samoa, (Ibid, 
277-280.) Natural history notes on 
the laumei or Samoan tortoises, and 
ideas of the natives concerning this 
Creature. 

——— Notizen zur Ethnographie, An- 
thropologie wnd Urgeschichte der 
Malayo-Polynesier, (Int. Arch, f£, 
Ethnogr. Leiden, 1008, xvi, r52- 
166.) Notes on Polynesian pre- 
history (Polynesian is a composite 
stock; the Malsyo-Polynesians mi- 
grated from India over the great 
islands of Indonesia to "Viti and 
Samoa, whence they spread over the 
Pacific.—Viti was already inhabited 
by Melanesians,—some of the N. md 
W. islands were however peopled by 
back-migration; linguistic wnity of 
the stock): Samoan anthropology 
(physical characteristics: skull form 
uncertaim, doubtless mixture): burial 
customs of Samoans (mourning, 
comfations, scarification, hajr-cutting, 


dren 
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—— — and 


graves, death-feast, preparation of 
corpse, death-frast of 
while living, ancestor-worthip; etc.). 
Von B, sees in former astronomical 
knowledge and in the lost art of stone 
carving "a further proof of the in- 
fluence of Babylonian-Assyriun cul- 
ture.” 
Carus (P.) Indonesian legend of Nabi 
Isa, (Open Court, Chicago, roof, 
XX!l 499-502.) As “a stray Chris 
tian echo among non-Christian peg- 
ple C. gives an English translation 
of "A legend of Nabi Ima" from 
Hezemers WVolkidichiumg aur Imdo- 
erem (Hague, 1904). It ia” А могу 


of the prophet Jesus retold in the | 


avis of the Buddhist Jatakas, which 


through Europeans but through na- 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Activities of 
children among primitive peoples. |. 
(Pedag. Sem. Worcester, Mass. 
1909, XV1, zi2—255.) Cites 15 items 
relating to the activities of children 
(betel-chewing, carrying, dancing, 
driving boars in hunt, фео of 
youths in "temple," fishing, garden- 
ing, grinding and polishing stone im- 
plements, lime-making, navigation, 
playa and games, preparing twine for 
nets, scarring by fire, shooting, to- 
bacco ) among certain Papuan 
tribes of Dutch New Guinea, as de- 
scribed in Dr G. A. ] van der 
Sande'& Nora Gsinra (1907). See 
Amer. Anthrop., eol E S, X, 208. 

CA Macas- 
sar version of nd ( Folk- 
Lore, Luomd. 1968, xix, 230-1234.) 
Gives. English translation with com- 
parative notes of a version from the 
Macassars of southern Celebes, pub- 
lished in T. J. Bezemer's Volksdich- 
tung dus Indonesien (Haag, 1904). 

Cole (F. C.) The Tinggian, (Philip, 
J. Sci, Manila, 1908, rit, 197-213, 9 
pL) Treats of habitat, physique 
(“almost perfect"), dress, houses 
(also "spirit houses"), rice-culture, 
government (old men ruling class of 
village), religion (Kadaklan arid his 
wile Agemem, powerful spirits; spi- 
tiis not feared much in ware 
hours; spirit-lore, " magie"); birth 

and agé customs (рр. 296-209), 
funerals (elaborate ceremonies for 

adults), The Tinggian are “ primi- 





individual | 


Edge- Partington (].) 
chests, 
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tive Шокапов” The Illustrations 
treat of native types, industries, 
houses, family and village scene, 
medjuma and: spirits. 


Die Selenka-Expedition nach Trini. 


(Globus, Broschwg., roo, xcru, 5%- 
бо.) Résumés, from Javanese and 
Dutch papers, the results of the 
Selenka expedition in 1907 to Trinil, 
the locality of the famous Pithecan- 
ihropur of Dubois, Among the 
numerous animal remains found are 
many marrow-bones showing marks 
of having been artificially broken ; 
also fragments of bone and ivory poa- 
sibly used па toola, According to Dr 
Carthaus the Pithrcanthropus is по 
older than man and cannot be “the 


missing link." 
Maori burial 
ura or  tupa-pakau. 
(Man, Los, 1909, 1X, 36-37, 5 fgs.) 
Notes on specimens in the collection 
of Mr A. Turnbull of Wellington, 
M. Z,—no specimens are in Gt. 
Britain, but the Dominion Museum, 
Wellington, the Auckland and Mel- 
bourne Museums possess some of the 


таге carved w chests,—the 
bird-like carvings are peculiar, 
— Maori forgerica. (bu, за.) 


Brief note calling attention to the 

“great number of extremely well- 
made forged greenstone Maori 'an- 
tiquities" in circulation in New 
Zealand.” ‘Some years ago there was 
а clever Gèrman forger of tikir and 


"eris, 
Egidi (V. M.) Casa e villagio, sotto- 


tribà e tribà dej Kuni, Nuova Gainca 
inglese, (Anthropos, Módling-Wien, 
1909, 1v, 387-404, a pl, 3 (ра) 
Treats of the form and construction 
of the hut or trimia of the Kuni of 
British New Guinea, the diferent 
sorts of huts (7 kinds), the village 
and ita social organization (family- 
ini es the nd of a new vil- 

list of subtriles, statistics of 
ta ane During the first years of 

arriage children üre not permitted ; 

the яи ана or fima is the 
woman's realm. 


Eibert (J:) Uber prähistorische Funde 


aus йеп hichtem Ostjavas. 

(Кагт.-ВІ. 8. 0. Сез, f, Anthrop., 
hwg. 1908, Xxxix, 126-130.) 

Gives results of author's i 

tions in 1908 in the Kendeng erate 
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(Pitheemuthropus area) of castern | 


Java and the finds there made: Ani- 
mal bones al Tegoean, undoubtedly 
the remains òf "meal “of. primi- 
tive man, fire-places (hearth), frag- 


menis of pottery, Aint arrow point | 


or borer, ete; The сөлекет condi- 
Hone are discussed, The " stations " 
of Matar (in Padsngad) and Pandea 
arc also described, likewise the finds 
af pottery, bronze objects, etc, a! 
Kalangan, Ngrepet, гіс. The " ata- 
tion" of Tegoran Е. regards as 
middle-diluvial. 

—— Prakisterische Funde ана der 
ores Ostjavaa. — (Ibid. 
1909, X1, 33-34.) Gives some addi- 
tional tite: Author shandons theory 
of hearth at Tegocan, but malntaing 
evidence of pottery, etc. 

Erdiand (A,) Die Stellung der Frauen 


in den Hauptlingsfamilien der Mar- | 
| Van Gennep (А,)) Questions mustra- 


shallimseln. (Anthropos, Wien, 1909, 
1v, 106—112.) Treats of the position 
of women in the chieís" families of 
the. Marshall 1s. (principal and sub- 
ordinate wives, ete), with notes on 
ceremonies connected with child- 
birth, menstruation, puberty, еіс. 
ee of the chiefs" 
amilies of the Ralik group i given. 
Finsch (0) Ein Piankenboot von 
Bokas (Deutsche Salamoninseln) im 
atüdtischen Museum in. Braunschweig. 
(Globus, Bruschwg. 1909, ХСҰ, 375- 


-360, rro Тақ) Describes a mon or | 


plank-boat (with measurements, etc.) 
from Byka in the Solomon Ix, йв 
EAS, ae decoration, ete, the in 
is used in it. 
star (H. W.) Tete over de wa 
wit de Mentawei-Versameling, (ш. 
Arch. Ethnagr.. 


хут, 135-136, E igsi) Treats of 
shields, arrows, ornamenta: 
бон 01 жолдық, etc. of | the Men- 
алтеї islanders, from specimena іп 
ihe Rijk» Ethnographisch Museum, 
—— Een “rammelasr™ als hulpmid- 
del hij de vischvangst. (Ibid, гт®.) 
etes relied gat ғы 
H th ht, va- 
lous regions of Indonesin, New 
Guinea, etc. 
Fraser (J. G) The Australian mar- 
| daw. (Man, Lond., 1008, vir, 


TTE 





classes “was intended to prevent 
brother and sister marriage in the 
commune,” while the secondary di- 
visions inte subclasses were intended 
"то prevent the possibility of inter- 
marriage between parents (own and 
tribal) and children.” ‘This accord- 
ing to- F. is “the truth about the 
origin of exogamy in Australia," 


Geisler (B.) Die Kampfschilde der 


Jabim auf  Dentsch Nen-Guinra. 
(Globus, Broschwg., 1908, xciv, 126- 
128, 3 fg) Describes the making 
and ornamentation of the war-shields 
of wood, of the Jabim, a Papuan peo- 
ple of German New Guinea, The 
ornameniation is done later at beis- 
ure, The old shields were carved 
and ornamented with stone imple- 
ments alone—iron is now im use, 
making the procesa ol manufacture 
brieler, 


lienne& П. (Man, Landi, 1908, 
VILI, mec M. van б. pointe бш 
how his theories nre confirmed in the 
recent monograph of Strehlow and 
Leonhardi, Die Aranda- nnd Loritja- 
гатта ём Zentralduriraliem (Frank- 
fort, 1907). 


Goodman (M.) А reconnaissance from 


Davao, Mindanao, over the divide of 
the Sahug river to: Butuan, ete, Nar- 
rative of the expedition, (Philip. J. 
ScL, Manila, 1908, 111, £o1-511, a pl.) 
Contains a few notea on the Manobos, 
Mandayas, — Manguamas, Ibabaos, 


Agunitanns, etc, 
Grabowsky (F.) Der Reishau bei den 


Dajaken .Südost-Borneos, (Globus, 
Hrnschwg. 1908, xcii, 101-105, 1 
fg.) Describes rice-culture among 
the Dayaks of $. E. Borneo: Prepa- 
ration. of ground, interrogations of 


 air-apirits and water-god, dreema 


and other omens, obtaining rice-seed, 
bad-omens that cause abandonment 
of rice-field, planting of field, offer- 
ings to spirits, abservation-hut and 
scare-crows, gathering of firat ears,” 
rice-harvest, varieties of тісе 
(Dayaks know more than 40), stor- 
ing rice and magic ceremonies con. 
nected therewith, bulling and cook- 
ing, etc. 


Graebner (F.) Die melanesische Bo- 


genkultur ond ihre |. Verwandten. 


(Anthropos, Mödling-Wien, тоор, т. 
726-78o, z mapa) First part of a 
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detailed consideration of the Mela- 
ncesiam bow-culture and its connec- 
tions with other cultures of the 
South Pacific, ete. The chrono- 
logical order of these cultures ia: Old 
Australian (iew remains in Foly- 
nesia and Melanesia), totem-cultare, 
matriarchal two-class system culiure, 
Melanesian bow-culture, Polynesian | 
culture. 

Hagen (E.) Sammlung von Zauber- 
geráten uncl Amuletien der Batak. 
Brnschwg., i908, xxxix, :34) Та 
appear later in ihe »irchiv für sİn- 
thropologie. 

Hazen (C. A. J.) Eine Metalltrom- 
mel aus Java. (Int Arch. f. Eth- 
nogr., Leiden, i909, xix, 82-85, 3 
fg&, 4 pL) Describes a metal drum 
found in toop, while working а huma 
or dry rice-feld m the region of the 
kampung . district of Tji- 
putri, Tjandur, Java, now in the 
Museum of the Batavia Society of 
Arts and Scrences. 

Howitt (A. W.) A message to anthro- 
pologists. (К. dj Br Ethnogr. et 
Social, Paris, 908, 1, 481-482.) 
Calls attention to the need of “ using 
the utmost caution in accepting аз 
primitive rules the present marriage 
customa of the majority of Ausira- 
Han tribes,"—in many cases no comt- 
petent natives now survive, Some 
statements of KR. Н. Mathews are also 
called -inta question, 

von Hügel (A. Decorated maces 
from the Solomon islands. (Man, 
Land. 1908, viti, 33-34, 1 pl, 3 іа) 

and figures two maces with 
stone heads (human) and with the 
shafts encrusted with pearl shell, now 
in the Cambridge University Mu- 
aunk One other ls In the British 
Museum, two are in the Godeffroy 
Museum, Dresden, and two in the 
University Museum, Sydney, Aus 


tralia, 

т. Huth (G) wad Girschner (ML) 
Sagen, Gesinge und Miürchen aus 
Ponapé, (Globus, Brnsehwg., 1909. 
RCV, 235-239.) Gives German text, 


tales and legends (the conch, and 
fear of thunder; how Lioméjilan 
was bewitched hy a female demon or 
hit; how the wave-goddess, Limo- 
kenkon sought to seize a woman: the 





swimming-race between the idh-fish 
and the crab; the spirit-eanoe; the 
discovery of Ponapé; the woman who 
was brought by doves and taken 
away again i infidelity punished; aong 
У: Au boys whom a ghost meets), 


| Joyce (T. A (T. 2 en Note on a native chart 


islands іп the 
BM Mar n (Man, Lond, 1908, 
Vill, 146-140, 3 fas.) Describes 
chert (framework of aticks, to which 
are fastened amall shells, which tep- 
resent definite islands), known 29 
rebbolib, showing both of the two 
chains of jalands (Ralik and Кајак, 
of which the Marshall group i» com- 
posed —3o islands have been identi- 
fed as marked by the shells, 


Juynboll (H. H) ‘Indonesien. (A. E 


eligyw,, Lpzg, 1909, XII, T26-144,) 
Critical reviews and résumés of lit- 
erature of rooó-rgo7 relating to Im- 
donesiam religions, mythologies, etc. 
The most important book of the 
year is A, C Keuyt's Hel Animisme 
in den Indischen Archipel (the au- 
thor of which spent 12 years па a 
mitsionary in Central Celebes, be- 
sides having an acquaintance with 
south Borneo, part of Sumatra, the 
Nias Is, ete, Kruyt differs in sev- 
eral points from Wilken, e g, origin 
of fasting, widow-«acriBce.) Scha- 
dee's monograph on the religion of 
the Dayaks of Landak and Tajan, in 
the Bijdr. v. А. Кои, Гил. е. Т. L. en 
Volkenk. (1906-1967) is important ; 
also Myuak's study of the religious 
rites and customs of the Sarswak 
Dayaks, in Anthropar (1906). 


Kleiweg de Zwaan (J. P.) Die an- 


thropologischen Ergehrüisse der Sn- 
matra-Reise des Herm A. Maas. 
(2. ÉL. Ethnol. Berlin, 1009, x11, 167— 
180, 14 tgs.) After briefly discussing 
the numeral theories as tọ the racial 
origin of the Malays, etc. (from 
Marsden to Fritsch and Hagen), Dr 
К. gives a general description of 
the physical characters of the na- 
tives of Central Sumatra, based on 
the measurements and observations 
of s70 men and ¢7 plaster caste of 
heads,—no women could be meas- 
ured. Color of skin (mostly between 18 
and 25 of Luschan’s scale), color of 
eyes (no absolutely black eyes: iris 
between 3 and 3 of Martin's table in 
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439 cases), color of hair (brown 
, fever really the 
pene " С many Hnvestigators). 
slight on body except in 
genital region, probably racial char- 
acier), fine and gross types of face, 
ete. (the formar E in higher-class Ма- 
ay the Pengulu, officials іп the 
service, elc) "Mongolian 
fd" (in about М of the cases), 
prognathism. (generally present; ab- 
seni from f; men), feet (large іп 
proportion to hands; apace between 
and second! tors great: inward 
inclination of three outer toes), 
stature (average of men over ao 
years 1755 mun, finger-reach 1.835 
"imn, trunk 42.23), cephalie index 
(average 82), ete. In general the 
natives of the coax! highland show a 
taller (also longer-faced} and slen- 
derer type than those of the interior, 
the result, perhaps, 5) heiter. rmtri- 
tion, higher culture, 
Kraemer (À.). Graanentk und Myth- 
ae von Pelaw  (Korr.-BL d. D. 
[. Ànthrop, Brnschwg. 1908, 
a 116-318.) Based on. visit of 
several months to the Felan Is. in 
ғаз). Ттеша of ornamental art 
(" pieture-atories " or. "gramma- 
"—ormamettation of foi or 
men's house: fish-hladder motif, iri- 
баста shellfish ornament, figures ої 
man, the гд» MN the peculiar 


E Eds did An Маус ли | 


Durour-Insel. (Globus, Brnschwg. 
1908, XcCIrl, 254—237, 1 fg.) Résumé 
and critique of 


tive plint-names (Vurnlu, Luf, Sa- 
moa) and some notes on the lan- 
guage; Алас NM Ol boat Mi pers 
The people of Vuvuln and Am show 
types, п fine (Malayo-Micro- 
nesian) amd a grosser (Melanesian), 
the Micronesian predominating. 
Lang (А) Linked totems, 


i 
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"raven. 


— Sarawak. 
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with Fiji In thie part of New 
Guinea, "every individual of a par- 
ticular cian has the same linked 
totems, 4 In.all, if the clan has 4" 
Female descent prevails and the clan 
i exogamous See Seligmann (C. 
G.), 


—— Mr Gason ond ІНеті totemism, 


(Ibid, $3-53.) Points out an error 
of Mr 5. Gason regarding the taking 
of totems by sons from [fathers and 
by daughters from mothers, The 
statement was adopted by Frazer. 
(A. E) A Milano tale, 

(Folk-Lore, Lond. 1904, 
хх, 83-85.) English text only. 

t (M. Note aur quelques 
зт жна rapportées de Nouveile- 
Calédonie, (В. Фе Ї'Ёс- d'Anthrop, 
de Paris, 1909, XIX, 293—295, у fgx.) 
Treats of "yam  atoneg" “taro 
stones," "rain-stones" — "spear- 
stones, phallic stones, and other 
natural stones in which ihe Kanakas 
of New Caledonia sec the forma of 
virions things and nt to them 
significance аа amulets, talismans, 
cic. See Archambault. (М.). 

v, Leonhardi (M.) Ueber einige Hmm- 
defiguren des Dicristammes in Zen- 
tralaustralien. — (Globus, Brnschwg. 
бұз xciv, 378-3Во, 1 fg.) Treats 
of painted (white, red and Маск) 
figures of dogs made of tree-resin, 
now in the collection from the Dieri 
tribe of Central Australia їп би 
Adelaide Museum. These are 

cording to v. L. "the oniy “original 
evidences of plastic activity of the 
aborigines of © Amstralin": they 
are probahly the work of ax indi- 
vidual “touched by higher culture." 


Linke (F.) Samoanische Bezeichmung 


für Wind ond Wetter. (Ibid, 220- 
232, шар) Treats of wind and 
storm names among the Samoans: 
te'elaw (trade-wind) and its opposite 
fat (generally WNW.): iwdolon (a 
stormy 5, wind), paolo (gentle W. 
wind in pleasant weather), afa (hur- 
ricane from any direction), maillua 
Ía stormy wind); fo'atiw, lafalafa 
(N. vri General сет M 
wind: Matamgi samili night 
breeze),  lowfola (gentle winds), 
PÜibapa. Аамина, ete. L. makes no 
reference to Churchill's “ Weather 
Words of Polynesia” in Mem. 
Amer. Anthrop. Assoc, tt, 1-98: 
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Lowie (Е. Н.) The uan collection 
(Amer. Mus. J. N. Y., 1900, 1%, t16- 
123,4 рі, 8 fes.) Brief account of 
recently acquired ethnological collec- 
tion of more than zooo specimens, 
largely from the Fiji In (clubs and 
pears, pottery and household uten- 
sim, bark cloth, kava-bowls, püttern- 
board and stencils for cloth-marking, 
tattooing tmplements, adres, fly 
switches, ofl and food dishes, neck- 
reste, combs, decorated shell breast- 
plates, ete). Of apecial interest is a 
model of a burr or " temple," 
Maass (AJ. sz Gypsmasken aus Mit- 
tel-Sumatra, (Z. f. Ethnol, Berlin, 
1908, xr, 620-623.) Notes on plas- 
ter-casts of the heads of Minang- 
kaban Malays made by Dr Kleiweg 
de Zwaan, The broad face and flat 
stub nose mark the primitive Malay. 


— Durch Zentral-Sumatra, — (Ibid., 


1909, ХЫ, 143-166, 3 pl, 29 fgs., 
map.) Account of journey across 

sumatra from Padang. to 
Siak in too7 with notes on native 
tribes, etc. Houses (4 types in Pa- 
dang "highlands), bird-cages (typical 
of Malay), Malay villages. (Salajo, 
etc.), Malay grave at Salajo, balai 


old Chinese porcelain (found even 
in forest-villages), cock-fighting, ге- 
mains of temple with Mahikila sta- 
tue at Sungai Lansat (Hindu in- 
fluence), dress and ornament of peo- 


ple of Kwantan district (turban, | 


art (yarn-winder, powder- 

: carved paddles, canes, тісе- 

to maidens, old brass-work (sirih 

set), pottery of Tjerenti, Hari (also 
d stampers), 

toms, position of women and chil- 
h children's masks of кн 

leaves (сді, tiger, monkey, 

kalikd or little calendars. 

gether 573 ае abus. 

menta were made, and $7 casts, 363 

color-observations, tooo 

‘specimens, beside 160 old Chinese 

plates of the s7-38th century oe 

tained: also [= рине photographs and 

бо. phonographic records. See Klei- 

Ғтаап (7. Р.). 
de Marzan (J.) Sur quekqmes Sociétés 
Secrétes aux iles Fiji (Anthropos, 


ete), 
bom, carved 


Mathews (R. H.) 
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Wien, 908, mt, 718-728.) "Treats 
of Kalu-vatu (whose members are 
proof against spears, bulleta, ete, in- 
sensible ая stone, hence the name 
" Stone-gods "), i 
wood), Aai nakaweadra (the most 
celebseted of all, named after the 
mountain of Ма Кап vadra, where 
dwelt the father of the Fijians), 
fore wi wei (sona of ihe water), 
secret societies of the Fijians, their 
constitution, tites and ceremonies, 
songs, etc. The object of the frat, 
now represented by the Kai Kubu- 
fou, was to make warrior: invulner- 
able ; of the second to demonstrate 
the power of the pénis or demon: of 
the third (of recent origin) to put 
the Fijians into rapport with the 
spirits of their ancestors on МаКан- 
vadra: of the fourth, whose cere- 
monies are-held at the water's edge, 
ta learn new mekrr or dances. 


— Le culte des Moris aux Fiji, 


Grande ile-intérieure. (Ibid, 87-98.) 
Ideas. concerning. demb and treat- 
ment of corpse; burial and grave- 
cairn; announcement of death by 
messenger: appeal to spirit of dead 
to find out came of decease: signs 
ef mourning; ceremonies in honor 
of dead (for adults, children) ; cere- 
monies to appease epirit of drad: 
feast of the dead: the es cof 
spirits (tfjlatila or ribaciba) : burial. 
places; feasts for paying old debts; 
guard of dead man's horse. 

The D Dhudhuroa 
language of Victoria. (Amer, An- 
throp, Lancaster, Pa, 1000, М. S. 


\ с, ertralacstralien. 
(Mitt. 4, а Gea, in Wien, 
rtgo8, XXXVII, 321-723.) Treats of 
the muthor's views as to the descen- 
dence-organization of the Wombaia 
tribe of Central Australia and those 
of Spencer and Gillen. M. Cam- 
siders descent in the maternal line 
proved, 


—— fur mmiralischen 


lehre. (ТЫЧ. 182-187.) Treats. of 
lescent among the furum abo- 
rigines, with criticisms of Spencer 
and Gillen, and other ve vee who, 


according to M erroneously 
attributed. te ы te tribes a pairi- 
lineal descent. 


DREAM qui 


——  [nitintionszeremonie des Bird- 


(Thid, 1909, 
| Gives detalla of 
| , Of initiation ceremony 
for e among the Birdhowal tribe 
in northeastern Victoria; Australia, 
eere en personal жне, ete 
— The sociology of the Arranda 
soil Chingales tribes, Nodes Ter- 
ritory, Australia, (Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1908, XIX, 99-103.) Cites evidenee 
for matrilineal descent of children, 
and arrangement in cycles ({" phra- 
tie") of the sections (àr 
“ clisses 7) of these two tribes. Ac- 
cording to BML, "it ia, in fact, a 


question whether there ia any well- 
defined law of exogamy in the social 
structure of the Australian abo- 
rigines." 


——  Folk-tales of the aborigines of 
New South Wales. (ПЫН, 224-227, 
403-128.) English texts only of 9 
tales (why fishes inhabit the water, 
why (he owl has large eyes, how the 
nankeen-erane makes the reeds 
grow, origin of the bar in the Mur- 
жаныда fiver at Balranald, а 
woman's waist-belt a cure for head- 
ache, bow the Kamilaroi 
fire, the emu and the crow, how 
| ( lake was formed, the 
nativo cat and the fishermen) from 
the Kxzmilarol, Wirraldyuri, Yitha- 
rita. Wathi- ere Burrabinga, Mail- 


la lignée mmm- 
ternelle dans Im tribu des Biribingha 





Aboriginal navigation in Airs- 
(Amer, Antiq, Salem, Mass. 
1901, XXXI, 23-27.) Notes on use of 
rafis canoes, one or other er 
Australia 
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Meier (J) 
Admi й 


[5. &, tf, 1909 


York. peninsula, Port Darwin, ric. 
= “introductions by the Malays 
апа," 


Mayer (О.) Ein Sonnenfest bei den 


Eingeborenen von Vuatom, New 
Pommern,  Siidsee. (Anthropos, 
Wien, too08, mt, too-yor.). Brief ac- 
count of a& sun-festival, with offer- 
ings of harvest-fruits, ete, celebrated 
in the beginning of the year, at the 
time of the wild sugar-cane by the 
natives of Vuatom, Мет Pomerania, 
Mythen und und Sagen der 
i ШН г. (Ibid. 6s:- 
бут, 1909, IV, 352-374.) Pt L mi- 
tive text» and interlinear transla- 
tions of 9 legends and mytha (the 
pongopong-fruits that. became women ; 
why the leaves of the müdriliz-tree, 
Terminalia litoralis, no longer change 
into oen why the peaple of Yap 
are light and the Moanus dark; why 
їп the Yap country there із 4o miich 
d er the Moanus so ah 
© why аға separates the 

and Moanus country; a М 
woman who ma.ried à Yap man: a 
tale of brother and sister; the voy- 
age of Paluor to Yap; the revenge 
of two Yap women on a Moanus 
man) from the Admiralty Is. The 
second part gives texts and transla- 
tions of 18 tales of devila and spirits 
and g other stories (the man who 
wanted to drink up the sea, a family 
drama, the man who ate all the 
children]. 


— A Kaja oler der Schlangen- 


aberglaube bei den Eingeborenen dee 
Blanchebucht, Newpommern. (Ibid. 
1908, TIT, 1004-1029.) Treats in de- 
tail of the Kaye or serpent-cult of 
the natives of Blanche bay, New 
Pomerania, ТЬе Каја, a python 
snake, the most feared of all си 
(nature, forms, companions and 


ty as creator, Kate-taboos, 
Serr M mE af 
ar, ence nst the Kajar, 
disease-conjurations (native texts 
with translations), ete.), 


MEAE Die P he in 
e Papuasprac] 


-Neuguines. — (Globus, 
aro i 1008, xciv, 180-197.) 
Gives vocabulary of 46 words in § 
languages (Arfak, Kapaur, 
S. comst between raf! and ago" E. 
lang, Sentani), from various authori- 


CHAMBERLAIN] 


ties (the Arfak vocabulary пера опе 
cusses ‘the: question of Е 
oË the presence of Papuan and Mel- 
апемап languages in Pie New 
Guineas. According to M. the Pae 
рпая аге а тасе originating from a 
mixture of ~“ NMegritoa" and "Ma- 
lays," 


Mollison (T.) Beitrag rur Kraniologie 


und Osteslogie der Maori. (Z f. 
Morphol wu Anthrop, Lprg, 1908, 


ІН, 529-495, 65 Қа, 7 рі) Treats in | 


detail of is Maori skulls in the Zü- 
rich Anthropological Institute, іп 
comparison with other published ms- 
teria! of Maoris, Australians, Pap- 


пайа, Polynesians,—also 13 lower 


jaws, two imperfect skeletons and 
some long bones, According to Dr 
M., “Polynesians, Melanesians and 
Australians form a mixture-seriea, of 
which relatively pure terminal mem- 
bers appear in Australia on the one 
hand and in the N. E. Polynesian 
Із. on the other. Between these lic 
mixed forms of different composition. 
ln the natives of New Zealand ым 
Polynesian element is 

dominant. Hut the Australian (Meta. 
= element) is also clearly pres- 


Mopckton’s Durchkreuzung von Brit- | 


isch-Neuguinea (Globus, 1 

гроб, хосту, 355.) Brief résumé oi 
C A. W. Moncktan's account, in 
the EA Jaurmal for Novem- 
ber, 1908, of his journey across 
British N New Guinea, with notes on 


fomtkowski (M.) Die Inlandstimme 
Ostsumatras — (lbid, 393-297, 309- 
316, 34 fgs.) Treats of the 
а  Vedda-like primitive people), 
(Orang Akit, of Nigritic 
i of the interior of È 
Fake P Aer activities, industries, 
religion, 
(art of forging tt 





iron imple- 


ments obtained by exchange from 


juration 


shamanism, ctc, Weapons | 
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offerings to spirits (among them the 
model of a boat with 2 musts and 
three pairs of oars,—the names of 
the various parts äre gives on p. 
311), shaman'a dance, and song (with 
text), economie condition (Akits de- 
generaling, Sakais better oif and 
learning from Malays), agrictlinral 
operations, sugar-making, oil-manu- 
facture, cattle-rearing (not extensive 
among  Sakais and Malays; not 
known to Akits), character (Sakais 

very good matured and peacefal, but 


learning now lying, ete, from 
Chinese and Malays), 
— Die Uretimme  Ostsumatras. 


(Korr-BL 4L D. Ges 14. Anthrop., 
Brmnschwg. 1908, XXXIX, 22-124, 1 
pL) Notes on the physical charac- 
ters of the Sakais, their activities, 
culture, cite. In contrast with the 
patriarchal system of the Veddas, 
the Sakai show the beginnings of 
the mother-right atatus. 


—— Die Vólkerschaiten von Ost- 


und Zentralaumatra, (Z. f. Ethnol, 
Berlin, 1908, XI, 634-655, га fgs) 
Gives results of visit in ig07. The 
natives of eastern and central Suma- 
tra may be thus grouped: 1. the 
dolichneephalic Sakais and Orang 
Talang,—identical with the Sano 0 of 
сыс: a, the brachycephalic Aket 
Akik, Orang Akik, partially 
НЕ. possibly a mixture of 


2. Mies 


dom racially pure, the people of ib 
coast, сіс. being much mixed); 
Mandelings (dolichorephalic), P 
ical characters, family and social 
life (M. considers that the Saksis 
and Akiks "show still pretty clearly 
i i matri- 


the natural initiation af 
al] social living together"), food 
(tapioca chiefiy, with transition to 





men), weaving of mam (work af 
women), pottery (not known to 
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oe but both men and women of 
apung and Rokan make it), houses 
Ln types, transportation (boat, 
heres of recent introduction, wagon 


fond of ttn, ee (^ fons at ї 
оп ге саг о 
evil | lowest form," 


songi. and 
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[N. &, 11, 19059 


names amd phrases of religions im- 
port in various parta of primitive 
Sumatra. Аї рр, 402—40% Are given 
the native text and translation of an 

agreement between two Malay not- 


ables of Tapung kiri. 
Nevhauss 


(R.) Bericht aus Neu- 
Guinea. (Thid. 751-753.) Notes on 
expedition of December, 1008, to 
May. 1909, among the Kai people af 
Finschhaien and those of the Mark- 
ham river. Traces of a prehistoric 
popon were found in the Kai 


Der Gebrauch 
топ Pfeil und d auf den grossen 
Sumda-Inselz, (Int Arch. f. Eth- 
nogr., Leiden, 1909, xix, sz-E1, 2 fg») 
Treats of the use of the bow and 
arrow among the peoples of Java (in 
generzi use in the Hindu period us 
indicated on monuments, ete.: also 
previously among the Javanese), 
Celebes (known only by recom. 
linguistic terms, etc. previor 

use as wrtapon by the Toradja), Su 
шайға (earlier in use on the coast, as 
now on the Poggi and Mentawei Is.}, 
Nias (child's toy), Borneo (earller in 
use among many tribes), Palawan (sa 
weapon among Batala), Malacca 
(берргешей during the last centuries 
by European fire-arms), Farther În- 
dia (used by many tribes), Madagas- 
car (used by Malay tribes), Philip- 
pines (Malays possessed bow and ar- 
row before they met the Negritos), 
Formosa (used by Malay tribes), Dr 
M. concludes that "the bow-and-ar- 
row belongs to the cultore-stock of 
the A and has not been 
borrowed frons their neighbors." 
Appended are notes by Groneman on 
prize-shooting with bow-and-arrow 
in Jogjakarta, by Brata di Widjaja 
ы _Scemedang, and by Schroeder in 


| NE MEO Studien über die Tech- 


tasmanischen Tronatts, 

(Arch. f. Anthrop., Hrnschwg., 1908, 
М. F.. VIIT, 197-207, 7 fga.) Studies 
of the technique of the fronaifa of 
stone implements, made by knocking 
off flakes therefrom, —the uuthor 
possesses best collection of 
tronatta (iom the Tasmanian word 
frena, name of the stone employed 
-= the у existing. After care- 
ful study of the European “ eoliths,” 


CHAMBERLAIN] 


М. concludes, that, unless one is pre 
pared to prove that the Tasmanian 
ifronaita have not arisen through the 
hand of man, he mist admit the 
human origin of the European " eo- 
Hiha.” 

— Kannte dic tasmanische Sprache 
eperielle Worte rur Bezeichnung der 
verschiedenen — Gebrauchsart — der 
archünlithischen Werkzeuge? — (Z. f. 


Ethnol, Berlin, roo9, хіл, тоо-208,) | 
Discusses 


the worda for kmife, are 
saw in the language of the Tas. 
manian aborigines (vocabularies of 
Calder, Seott, Milligan, еіс.). The 


Tasmanians had probably but a single | 


word for stone implements, This 
has its application to European 


archeoliths, and colithic-archeolithic | 


man there also may have need but 
one word for his implements, In- 
Heed the Tasmanian froneiia covers 
a greater variety of used material 


Nuaffer (O.) ^ Ahnenfguren von der 
Geelvinkhai, Hóllandisch-Neuguines. 
(Ahh. п. Ber. И. Каі, Zool, u Am 
throp.-Ethnogr. Mus. ғи Dresden, 
Lprg. 1908, xit, Nr. 2, 1-30, 32 fgs., 
трі) Treats of rs kortare or an- 
cestral (s are skull-korwerr) 
of the Papua of Geelvink Bay 
(Dutch New Guinea) now in the 
Dresden Ethnographic Museum. Of 
the usual kormarz 6 are of the Wan- 
бетп, 2 of the Doré, amd 3 of the 
Ansus type. The balustrade and or- 
mamentation of the bortare are also 
discussed. (pp. 17-26). The Dorë 
type, with legs apart and the snake- 
balustrade. seems to be native to 
Geelvink Hay. The Wandemén type 
has been influenced hy the Doré. 
The motif of these figures seems to 
have come ta Wandemén Bay (by 
way of MceCluer Gulf) from Indo- 
nesia. The style has been influenced 
by the mative skull-cult and its tra- 
ditions, which have modified the In- 


donesian figures. 
Planert {W Australische For- 
schungen, Т, Dieri-Grammatik. (Z. 
f. EthnaL, Berlin, 1958, x1, 686-697.) 
Outlines of grammar, with texts 
ieee. ) and interlinear trans- 
Póch TROC _Besteigung des Mount Al- 
bert Edward und Besuch des Chi- 
rima-Stammes ‘durch C. A. W. 
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Monckton, (Stagh, d. Anthrop, Gea. 
їп Wien, i907-1908, 9-11.) Com- 
tains notes on the Chirima tribe of 
British New Guinea from Govern- 
ment reports for 1906—dwellings, 
clothing, fre-making, — tree-felling, 
шеті, weapons, etc, 

nographiscbe Mitteilungen 
über die Kworafi, (Mitt, d. An- 
throp. Ges. in Wien, 1909, xxXvilt, 
25-33, 4 fgs.) Discusses totemism 
among the Kwora& of the north- 
eastern coast of British New Guinea 
(villages of Jagiria, Gabarussa, Fe- 
rari, Deriowa, Foduma, Barabara, 
etc), with lists of relationship- 
names, totem animals, ete. Every 
Kworaf has п totem animal (and 
probably bot one); women may not 
eat the husband's — totem-animal, 
Boye and girls alike receive the 
totem-animal of their father, bot may 
not eat that of their mother: mar- 
riage of those having the same 
totem-animal t forbidden: in some 
villages а single totem-animal pre- 
dominates; the members of a totem- 
group live in a connected group of 
heuses under опе roof. Át pp. 32- 
33 the pile-dwellings of the Kworafi 

escribed. 


are d 
—— Wanderungen im nórdlichen Teile 


von Sàd-Neumecklenhirg. (Globus, 
Broschwg., 1908, xcmi, 7-12, « а) 
Account of visit fn March-May, 
1905, in northern New Mecklenburg, 
notes on the natives, ete, The Lüluai 
of Ulapatur, dances of the natives of 
Leméssi, language (brief vocabularies 
ef Kékola and Laur), totemi af 
Kokola and Sanr houses, boats, ete. 
Reisen an der Nordküste won 
p Withelmalend. (Thid., t39- 
143. 149—155, 169-173, 15 fge., map.) 
Gives account of travels in. 1904, etc., 
on the north coast of Kaiser. Wil- 
helmaland, German New Guinea, eth- 
nological notes on the various peo- 
ples, eie. The Monimbo of Potsdam- 
hafen region (measurements of зо 
individuals taken: mission school 
has ёо children; blood-revenge), 
their weapons (spear and throwing- 
stick: bow and arrow іп use only 
ceremonially,—made of palm-leat 
and leaf-stem), trade with other 
n etc. Nubia (formerly head- 
hunters terrorizing the region) west 
of Ње: Monimbo-Man&m of the vol- 
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.mmo-ialamd. — Alepápun (an inland 
tribe fong at enmity with the Mon- 
mba), уды of Zepà, Anjám in 
particular, Iku (inland tribe of Iku 
mountains). Маша at the mouth of 
the Kaiserm Augusta River (warlike, 
lead-hunting people; sleeping-bags 
for protection against mosquitos; 
‘carved figures ond masks}, The 
Wathm are taller and incline more 
to dolichocephaly than the Monimbo 
(imdjezes of 4 Monimbo and то 
Watàm given, p. 172). At pp. 172- 
iva are given o grammatical sketch, 
vocabulary and sentences of the 
Watim language; at p. 150 vocabu- 
lary and a few proper names of men 
and women in Manüm; at p, 153 A 
few words of Alepipun, The Watim 
ami Monimbo are culturally and eth- 
nologicaily much alike, but physically 
and = linguistically far apart, 
Monimbo speaking a Melanesian, 
the Watim a Papuan tongue 
Ray (5. Н.) The Ngolok-Wanggar 
language, Duly river, North Australia. 
(f, R. Anthrop. Inst, Lomi, 1909, 
x*XXIX, 137-141.) Based on informa- 
tion from Father Conrath of Daly 
river, Grammatical motes, text of 
Ман Noster, and vocabulary (with 
rresponding terms from Rev, 
Mathews Daktyerat. (in. his. Eagle- 
hawk and Crow, Lond, 1:890), which 
seems to be the come language. 
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or hark. 


[®. &.‚ 11, 1909 


lotion has been, however, from hero 
and totem together to god. In 
Melanesia the presence of totemism 
cannot be amid 10 have been defi- 
nitely demonstrated, but R. thinks 
that іп the Reef Islands, Samta 
Cre and Vanikola, “ genume totem- 
jam" exist&; In some regions of the 
Solomon Ia. there is “no totemiam 
or only its faint relics,” while іш 
others (e. g- Ysabel) it exists In 
Melanesia south of the Santa Cruz 
group “the evidence for or against 
the existence of totemiam i very 
alight.” In most of the Polynesian 
and Melanesian examples cited, the 
elan, or other social division, has 
more thon one totem,—association 
and linkage. 


Roth (W. E.) Australian huts and 


shelters (Màn, Lond, 1909, 1X, 49. 
t pL) Treats of primitive stroctures 
to wi rd rain, etc, rude hut 
thatched with cabbage-palm leaves 
(hinterland of Princess Charlotte 
hay), frameworks of saplings roofed 
with brush,—crudest of all, "a long 
&heet of bark bent pod y and fixed 
at both ends into the sand." To this 
аге sometimes added upright canes 
along one of the open sides, op 
against which may be placed foliage 
A aimple wind-break con- 
sists. of “а gheet of bark fixed 
lengthways in the ground and 


Reid (R W.) Decorated maces from propped up with two or more sticks.” 
the Solomon Islands, (Man, Lond., | Sarfert (E) Zwei Hainingsmasken. 
ЕК кіш, 59.) Calls attention to Jhrb. d. stádt, Mus f. Vülkerk. on 


19607, 11 [1908], 39-33, 1 
pl.) Brief account of two Aarrigia 
dan | from the Haining 
папа of the western part of the 


е өресінен іп the оаа) 
онна of Aberdeen University, fig- 
ured and described by Gigtioli in 
Arch, p. PAniroj, for 1848. 


Rivers (W. H R Totemism ш Gazelle peninsula (New Pomerania), 
Pes and — Mrlanesia. The bamboo framework interwoven 
Anthrop. Inet, Lond, 1900, with кн leaves has a fapa-cov- 

la that ering. 
canis, SETA) ine Sree АН ы Жа чн. Vani 


in the cose of the mountain tribes of 
the interior of Viti. Levu described 
by Father de Marran (Anthropos, 
1502), we have to do with "true 
totemiam," but there may be differ- 
ent species of totemiam in dilferent 
parte of Fiji; also in Samoa, But 
im the little island of Tikopia (120 
-miles S, E. of the Santa Cruz group), 
satay, анном physically pure 

os, we have “the clearest 
Мы for the existence of totem- 
ism in Polynesia.” Here the evolu- 


(Ibid, 35-35, 1 pl.) eee a 
dagger of dark palmwood, А spear 
and three other weapons of red horn- 
beam, from Vuvulu (Matty Is,). 
Scherer (О) Linguistic travelling 
notes from Cayagan, Luron. (An- 
thropos, Madling-Wien, 1909, ТҮ, 
Bar-Bo4.) — Gives  wocabularies of 
Gobgoh (so-called " Kalingà") from 
near Tuao, N. W. of Tuguegarao on 
the Rio Chico ce Cayagan, and Agta 
fNegnto! of Pasigi in the interior 





of the N. E pra нод, these 
languages are said to Lb hitherto 
unrepresented im the linguistic ma- 
terial from the island, 
Schlaginhaufen (O.) Reisebericht aus 
Süd-Neu-Mecklenburg. (Z. Ff, Etb- 
nol, Berlin, 1908, x1, - 566-567.) 
Notes of travel in December, 1907. 
‘The language of the Muliama coun- 
try is distinct from languages S. and 
W., particularly from that of the 
mountaineers of Butam,—the villages 
of Maletambit and Kau had never 
before been visited by Europeans. 


—— pie Rand-Butam des. osthichen | 


Süd-Neu-Mecklenburg. (Ibid, Bo3- 
Bog, 3 fga) Noies on the moun- 
tain tribes of the Rand-Butam, their 
settlements (3, or 4 buts with 
“men's house") and plantations, 
weapons (good spears), stone imple- 
ments (replaced by European knives 
and axes), baskets, the popaw secret 
society for men only and its cere- 
monies (pp. 605-608), physical char- 
acters (p. Sop, measurements of a 
Butam man from Lagét; interesting 
foot-formation:  Rand-Butam Бате 
characteristically broad noses). 

Srreifzüge in Neu-Mecklenburg 
und Fahrten nach benachbarten In- 
selgruppen. (Ibid., 952-957, 3 fgs., 
map.) Note on travels ip May- 
August, 1908 in the east coast region 
of 5, New Mecklenturg,—Moliama, 
eic, with wisits to the Greenwich, 


Fisher and Gardner ls The Grem- | 


wich islanders physically and cul- 
turally belong with the Micronesians. 
— Ein Besuch auf den Tanga-In- 
elne (Globus, Brnschwg, 1908, 
xciv, 165-169, 6 fg, 2 maps.) At- 
count of visit made in March, 1908 
to the Tanga la, N. E of New Meck- 
lenburg,—the largest 4 are inhabited. 


width of nose, cephalic and nasal | 


indexes) oí 31 men and 5 women 
given (stature 1647.4. for men; 
1545.0, women; cephalie index 85.72 
and 85.59).  Ethnological collection 
shows | of Mullama in New 


Mecklenburg. 
ккан Aus Die алаи Ма me 
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1000, хы, 328-377.) Treats of 
tribes with sex-totemism, tribes with 
classless local totemism and paternal 
succession, tribes with totemless twa- 
class system and maternal succes- 
sion, tribes with circumcision and 
subincision, ete. The succession of 
races іп gere Sone to 
Father S, has been: 1... Negritic (the 
lowest). нала, in Tasmania 
and part of 5. E. Australia, in the 
latter with sex-totemism emi pater- 
nal succession, local exogamy with- 
out hereditary marriage totemism. 
The oldest stratum (Tasmanians, 
Kurnai, Chepara had not the initia- 
tion-rite of knocking out teeth, The 
younger stratum had. &ex-totemism. 
fhe initiatory rite, and in great part 
tonk over the two-class system, 2. 
Primary " west Papuan" local-to- 
temic culture with male succession 
S. Anatralian Marrinyeri, Narangga, 
Yerkla-Mining typical representa- 
tives). The initiation rite was cir- 
cumcision. 3. “East Papuan” eul- 
ture of the two-class system with 
maternal succession, intruding from 
the ела. Characteristic is the my- 
thology of the opposed sun and 
moon: initiation of youths not sö 
important as in other culture-areas. 
In thia area there arc a sonthern 
(hawk-crow) group, a northern (kan- 
garoo-cmu theme), and a later mixed 
group. 4. In ай the Central and 
South ud a large part of W. Aus- 


tralia a "secondary "west Papuan ' " 


stage has arisen, characterized by 
cult of male ancestors, with concep- 
ON: па its extreme expression, 
Its initiatory rite ja subincision after 
eiremmeision, The views of Grabner, 
Хоу, Howitt, Spencer and Gillen, ete, 
re discussed, those | 


ci air of the first in 
H c 


—— Die Stellung der Aranda unter 


den australischen Stámmen. (Ihid. 
tQgoB, xL Bá6-oor.) Discusses the 
question of the position of the Arunta 
(Aranda); Language (5. thinks the 
multiplicity of languages arose in 
New. Guinea, not in Australia itself); 
plant-totemism (parallel. between Cen- 
tral and Northern Australian and New 
Guinea) ; intichiuma — growth-cere- 
monies and food-taboo (comparison 
with Mabuiag of Torres Sts, etc): 

marriage-taboo (іп many points 
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Шш 
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зе latest stage, ote 49 
= primitive Australian, hus 


(Globus, Brmsehwg., 
zig.) Note on carvings 
of vulva, penis and female breast on 
Ponts cfm Sate Fate Ссн homes 
їп the village of Samataz, Upolu, 
South Аун ан architectural joke, 
rather than a culioral ataviem. 
—— Drei Зашеп aus Ostpolynesien. 
(Ibid, 1008, хспп, 141-145.) Ger- 
тап {ех of three legends (The 
мелі а mountain, 
The Te teet of the Moorea people 


of the motmtain, | 


recovery 
the: sick man of Hushine and how 
be was roasted to death) told by а 
иш еН ны сі Моотта 

, west of Tahiti 
Seale (A) The fishery resources of 
the Philippine Islands, Part I. Com- 
mercis] fishes 
Manila, 1:908, тїї, 513-531, 3 Гея. 
із рі) Treats of anche her- 
rings, silversides, а mud. 





is ше also. de- 


of 


sott Treats of the 
Mirante af the totemism of S E 
New Guinea as represented 
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(Philip. Ј, Sci. | 


matik, (Z È 





[®. &., I1, 1909 


by the conditions at Wiagawaga, à 
Milne Bay community (3 clans; dual 
grouping, of late largely ignored, 
though totem exogamy is still quite 
яһгіпев: 


e die e. no totem 


men showed more regard for father's 
totem than for their own: relation oi 
man to father’s totem plant less clear 
Шш to totem bird; cannibalism 

“ ceremonial and solemn act of re- 
venge" (detail of instance ot Mai- 
D a few years ago). See Lang 


— А type of canoe ornament with 


Magical significance, from south-east- 
em British New Gaines. (Ibid, 33- 
35, r pl) Treats of to киды к ог 
wooden carvings with typical bird 

designs (reef-heron, webw-bird, tern, 
octo ete.) and other minor mo- 
hfs from canoes of the natives of 
Morus. They are of magical eff- 


сасу and highly prized. 
Зепің (А) Die Ngulu- oder Mate- 


lotainseln. (Globus, Brusehwg., 1908, 
XCIV, 303-304.) Contains a few notes 
on natives of Ngulu (so in number), 
the only inhabited island of the 
group. The language has a rich vo- 
tabulary (3o terms are given) for 
the cardinal points, ete. 


Sluyk (C. L. T.) em Adriani (N.) Tee 


keningen op grafsteden uit de Min- 
&hassa. (Int. Arch, f. Ethnogr., Lei 
беп, тро, хуп, 144-152, 4 (ga) 
Treats of figures on the grave-stones 
in the cemetery on the spot where 
formerly was the Tomboeloe village 
of Lola,—snake om roof, headsmen 
with sword, etc. The Dutch texte 
of several Tomboecloe tales аге 
given,—The snake H’slawou, the or- 
phan child and the snake, Woeisan 
and Kmuwoeloenan. 


Smith (W. D.) A geologic reconnais- 


sance of the faland of Mindanao and 
the Sulu Archipelago. I. Narrative 
of the expedition. (Philip. J. Sci. 
Manila, 1:908, rt, 473-400, 4 fgs. 
ur фа кете) Some ee the illus- 
anum, oro will 
houses, etc, native ive запыта) апе 
of ethnologic (n 


Strehlow (C) e. Bemerkungen 
über die von Dr, s 


Planert auf Grund 
der Forschungen des Misaionürs Wet- 
tengel weroffentlichte ео 

Ethnol, Berlin, 908, 
XL, 698—701.) Criticises the Aranda 
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grummar d aie published by Dr 
Planert in a. f. Ethnol., 1907 
(on the baie of material furnished 

by the missionary Wettengel), $. 


is a missionary al Ңерайлайыша, 5. S. | 


Australia. <A note in і 
Sédsee Expedition (Die) x I 

der Ham- 

burgischen Wissenschaftlichen Stif- 

ae (4, f. Etbnol., Berlin, 1909, 

, 6809.) Note on progress of ex- 
Бейш in New Pomerania from No- 
vember, 1908, to March, 1909. Much 
anthropological and ethnological ma- 
terial was obtained. 

a (N. W.) The disposal of the 
dead in Australia. — (Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1008, xix, 388-408, шар.) 
Examines “the НЕН thrown on 
racial: problem е the funeral cus- 
toms of the Australians," the rela- 
tion between linguistic areas and 
burial ete, The character- 
istic attitude of the natives of West 
Australia seems 10 be fear of the 
dead (and burial devices correspond. 
also divinatory ceremonies, ete); in 
the greater part of New South 
Wales simple burial prevailed: in 
Queensland exhumation and reburial 
of the bones is common ; funeral can- 
mibalist occurred with many tribes, 
especially as to children; ibe fire at 
the grave is with some tribes for the 

protection of the living, with others 
for the benefit of the dead; but- 
building on the grave is sometimes 
conteeted with “magic,” and some- 
times has to do merely with mourn- 
ing. Influence of Southeast New 
Caer can be traced in some cus- 


Thurmwald (R.) Reisebericht ims 
Buin und Kietm. (Z. f. Ethnol, Her- 
lin, 1909, ELI, 512-542.) Notes on 
the country and peoples of the Buin 
region of Bougainville Island (Koró- 
muda, Mire, DR Barére, Roro- 
wan, Dérebere) ‘visited m April- 
September, r9nB, siid of the English 
portion of the Solomon Ia,.—Short- 
ni group, Choiseul, Ysabel, etc. 
from September to December. The 
Buim culture is probably character- 
istie for the whale island. The 
"noble" families of Виіп came 
probably fo Alu and and Mono. 
Venturillo (M. H.) "The " Bataes" of 
the id ef Palawan, Phil 15:98. 


| Von 
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(Int, Arch. L. Ethnogr, Leiden, 1508; 
ЕУІП, 137-144,) Note» on physical 
character, habitat, food, snake-husit- 
ing, child-birth, naming, courting and 
marrying, dancing; diseases (fcar of 
tieasies and small-pox), feasts, re- 
ligion and mythology (gode Diwata 
and Angogro, other "saints "), fiesta 
of Saugboay, cures by the babailam, 
death and burial customs, govern- 
ment (patriarchal), crimes snd puti- 
ishments, agriculture, hunting (wild 
boar), basketry, trade, weapons 
(bow and arrow, blow-gun, lance), 
musical instruments. (codiope-guitar ; 
budlang ; lantoy-Bute), 


Volz (W.) Die Bevilkerung Sumatras. 


(Globus, Brnschwg, 1909, xcv, 1-7, 
24-39, 15 fg*.) Treats of the vari- 
ous elements in the native popula- 
tion of Sumatra: Kubus (heathen 
and very primitive, numbering now 
but a fen few thousand), Bataks (650,000 

at least; heathen; 4 tribes, Kara, 
Timor, Toba, Pakpak; culture in- 
fluenced by Hinduism; cannibalism 
persists), Mandhelings (Mohamme- 
daniced Bataks), Alasses and Gajos 
(inland Mohammedan peoples, the 
first counting some 8,000, the last 
60,000 to 70,000 souls), coast-Malays 
(Menangkabau, Acheen; the latter 
fanatic Mo the former an 


hammedans, the 
‘older people), the “ bush-Malaye™ of 


the ensi coast, the island peoples 
(the primitive Mentawei, Nias and 


Engano), nn 

ers ате consid- 
d Besides m oi а very 
primitive anclent population (Ku 
etc), Dr V. recognizes at (Kubus, 
Malay strata: Primitive Malay (pure 
in the Mentawei, mixed all over the 
island) ; Middle Javanese stratum 
(chief part of Bataks, etc.) ; Menung- 
kabati Malaya; " buih- -Malaya," 
closely related to the third. The 
Simbirriugs are “of Melanesian ori- 
gin, bringing with them cannibalism,” 
Javanese and Hindu elements are 
also noticeable and “the cesential 
part of the culture of the inland peo- 
ples кк due to India." 


fer Stidsee-Expedi- 
tion. (Ibid. 104-224) Notes on prog- 
reas Of the explorations of ibe Ham- 
burg Scientific Foundation in the Ad- 
miralty In ond New Pomerania in 


Oct-Nov. 1908.  How-and-arrows, 
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now weed only for shooting fish, were 
‘one? used in war, Wood-carvings of 
Mrange and extravagant forms are 
Invented and executed for sale to 
Ешгораапз. In Talasea and Barrial 
in New Pomerania New Guinea in- 
биенсе ік seen in houses, pile-dwell- 
ings, ete. In the region from Move 
“Нау to Cape Quoy 
noi occur, The natives of the west- 


New Pomerania resemble жету 
closely thone of the Admiralty ls. 
Erste Durchquerung you Neuw- 
Pommern. (Ibid, 1909, xcvr, 64-67, 
z mapa) Brief account of the first 
crossing of Mew Pomerania from $. 
te М. [rom near Cape Merime to 
Rein gulf, with notes on natives 
(houses, weapons), ele. New Guinea 
ee (pile-dwellimgs; maak- 
dances, bull-rourer) appeara on the 
5, const up to Moéyehafen. On the 
інінің near Cape Markus was found 
a language with hitherto unknown 
variations from the Melanesian 





languages of the region frie | 


versed are related to those of the 
southers coast and are of Melanesian 


tock, 
Vormamn (F.) Trí. und Hausanlage 


bei den Monumbo, Deutseh-Neu 
ee (Anthropos, Módling-Wien. 
994, IY, 660-6658, 4 Гея.) Treats of 
ihe situation and tribal relations, vil- 
lage organization, ete, of tho Mo 
numbo, with details of hiuse-con- 
&truction and arrangement, Also mia- 
Haies of the villages of the 


Оға grip. 
Waterston (D) Skull from New 
Caledonia, (J. R. Anthi: Inst, 


е а SARIN 16-46, 3 pl, i 

ts inscopi 
examination, сонде аса" 
tions (measurements, ett.) of 3 


мі and i young male, 3 adult and | 


1! young female akull 

parts of New ( C Teo ee 
ilie indices rim {сеш 6? to 77 (6 be 
ot I3 or below) ; the cubic capacity 
Қалы а С Wen Шын 
cem. recognizes " a 
Бази N. C. type of skull" Fyi: 
ences of “ Polynesian, and possibly 
Mongolian intermixture" — occur. 
The high degree of prognathion in z 

стана suggests a foreign element, 
Winthuis (J.) Die Bildersprache des 


piledwellings do | 
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Nordoststammes der Garelle-Halbin- 
sel, Newupommern, Sudsec, (Anthro- 
pos, Wien, 1909, 1V, 20-356.) Treais 
of the richness in figurati үс language 
of the northeastern tribe of the 
Gazelle Peninsula (New Pomerania). 
Examples relating to incesi, betel- 
chewing, corporal punishment, parta 
of the human body, illegitimate chil- 
dren, beautiful children, eating and 
ual immorality, etc., are given. Also 
the native text, with interlinear 
translation, of the speech of a judge 
to a man (himself formerly also a 
native judge) who had committed in- 
cest with his step-mother (here the 
equal of the mother),—a iri that 
1% a. continua гий of 


Woodford (C. M.) Notes on the man- 


ufactures of the Malaita. shell bead 
money of the Solomon Group. 
(Man, Lond., i958, virt, Ex-84, 1. pl, 
1 fg.) Describes making of white, 
red and black shell bead money. 
Also а more precious sort of red 
money made from fragments öt- 
lected from the most highly calored 
part of the roma shell, and irori së- 
lected shells only,—it is sald that 
two years are required to make а 
piece teasaring in length from the 
hollow of the elbow-joint to the end 
of the middle finger. Black money 
is albo made from a vegetable seed 
called fulu.. A scarce kitel of bead- 


on comes from Gaodaleanar. 


(5.) Les derniers anthro- 
pophages de PFarmose. (Bull Soc. 
d'Anthrop. de Paris t908, v* 5, ІХ, 
486—487.) Note on the portrait of à 
cannibal chief of the Tialw-kan tribe 
of Formosa published in a Canton 
journal. These “savages” ore bring 
exterminated by the- Japanese au- 
thorities, 

AMERICA 


А. Die dltesten Spuren des Menschen 


in Nordamerika. (Globus, Бїт 
schw, Too, хеш, 270.) Brief rë 
mmé of facts in Hrdiiéka's Skeletal 
Remains Suggesting or Attributed to 
Early Man in North America (Wash- 
ington, 1907). 


Abeita (A.) The Puehlo Indians. (So. 


Wkmn, Hampton, V&, 1909, Xxxvttl, 
477-478.) Notes om religion, Wo- 
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men's rights, irrigation, agriculture, 


election. 

Adams (H. C.)  Kaleidoscopic La 
Par: the city of the clouds. (Nat. 
Geogr. Mag, Wash, 1909, xx, 119- 
141, 11 fgs, ti pL} Contains notes 
on Quichua and Aymaré Indians 
(water-carrieri&, ponger or bouse- 
servant choles of mixed bloods, 
dress and ornament, markets, music, 
children’s mock bull-fight, ete. ). 

—— Some wonderful sights im the 
Ашсап highlands, The oldest city 
im America. Sailing on the lake of 
the clouds. The yoni of Peru 
(Ibid, 1908, xtx, $97-618, 3 іра, 14 
pL) Contains notes on ruins of 


Tiahsanuco, dress and ornament of | 


natives, Ince fortifications of Ollan- 
taytambo, etc, — The illustrations 
treat of Indian types, ruims of Tia- 
hunnuco, village band, festival hats, 
balsas of L- Titicaca, ruins of forti- 
fcations ef. Ollantaytambo, Pisac, etc. 
——  Curco, America's ancient Mecca. 
(Thid; 669- 689, to fgx., 8 pL) Coi- 
tama motes on 1ће Quichua Indians 
(costume, ahrines, relice in museum, 
spinning and weaving, coca-chewing) 
and the [nca ruins, etc. The ilius- 
trations treat of street scenes, Vir- 
gin of Cuzco, street-shrine, religious 
processions, old Inca wall, ruins of 


fortress оѓ атпал, the ' seats 

of Gas E ete fuel, In- 
etc. 

Alphabet (Tbe) i in vif reni ( Amer. 

Antig. Salem, Mask, 1909, xxxi, 


149-131.) Based. on Brinton. Treats 
of the phonetics of the Cakchiquel 


language. 

Амат СУ LV. S.) Breve noticia de al- 
gunos manuscritos de interés his- 
tórico para México, que se encuen- 
tran en low archivos y biblintecas de 
Washington, D. © (An, Mus Nac. 
de Arqueal., México, 1909, 1, 8-24.) 
Notes on MSS. of Коо interest 
relating to Mexico in the archives 
and libraries of Washington, D. C. 
A number are of ethnological value 

Ambrosetti (J. B) La Faculdad de 
Filosofia y Letras de ia. Universidad 
Nacional de Buenos Aires y los Es- 
tudion de Arqueologia Americana, 
(Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 111, 982-087. 
4 pl) Indicates. scope of activities 
of the archeol 1 section of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters in 
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the National University of Buenos 
Aires and résumés the resulta of re- 
searches since 16005 in the N. E. of 
Argentina, future plans of work, etc. 
Ammon (W.) Von SSo Bento nach 
Hansa, Sud-Brazilien. (Globus, Brn- 
schwy. 1909, XCVI, 2-6, $ fg&) Ac- 
count of visit to German colonies of 
Sao Bento, Hansa, etc. in southern 
Brazil. The existence of m jargon, 
or mixed la e. is noted on p. б. 
Anthony (R.) ef Rivet (P.) Étude 
anthropologique des races précolom- 
liennes de la république de l'Équa- 
teur, Recherches anatomiques sur 
les osseménts (of des membres) des 
abris ша rochea Че Paltacalo. 
(BulL $oe. d'Anthrop. de Faris, 1908, 
v* &, IW, 314—430, 3 pl. :7 Құз) 
Treats with details of measurements, 
indices, etc, of the human remains 
(long bones, étc); other than crania 
from -the pre-Columbian rock-shel- 
ters of Paltacalo, Ecuador: Shoulder- 
blade, humerus, radius, cubitus, pel- 
vis, femur, tihla, peraneum, bones of 
foot, proportions of body and stature 
(reconstituted from long bones, ete.), 
are considered from all points of 
view. The material н con- 
sists of r4z male and oz female 
hones, ranging from 4 female and 
i10 .male radii to 28 female and 48 


male e The conclusion 
reached is that. “the Indiana af 
Paltacalo constitute a people of 


amall stature, with robert nd vigor- 
ous forma,” averaging tor men 1,573 
and for women 1,453 mmm. these 
rock shelters occur specimens of 
pottery in a good sinte of preserva- 
tiom. See Rivet (P.). 
Anthropology (The) of the Greenland 
Eskimo. © (Nature, Lond. 1999, 
LXXIX, 310-3132, 3. Íp&) Résumés 
data in K. Rasmussen's The People 
of the North eon 1908), 
An. de — Instruc. 
toal. v, tos 
767.) Discusses briefly the half- 
doren of more etymologies offered 
and decides in favor of "river of 
birds.” This derivation із set forth 
in Joan Zarrila de Sam Martin's 
Tabaré: Indice alfabetico de algunas 
eoces indigenar (Montevideo, 1888). 
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Folk-Lore, Boston, 1969, XXli, 9o- 


92.) . 
Arnold (Mary E.) and Reed (Mabel). 
Wim 


An Indian new year. (So. Y 
Hampton, Үш, іроо, XXXVIIT, 24-27, 
2 нр.) Brief account of the pic- 


or might dances, and 


"Santa Claus,” or medicine-man. 

The old régime is fast disappearing 

and few Indians know much about 
отаи а rites. 


An indiam legend. (Assembly Her- 


ald, Phili, 1909, xv, 70-71, tr fg.) 


ісім. 1008, хсіп, 329-336.) Con- 
tains some motes on the houses, 
church, market, costume of people, 
ete., of this mining town in the heart 
of the Peruvian Сога еган. 


Barrett (5 А) Pomo basketry. | 
(Univ. Calif, Pobl. Amer. Arch. and. | 
(ӨЙ, үй, 133-478, 17 pl. | 


nm 


әзі fg.) Treats of materials (fibers 
and rods; feather and shell decora- 
tion a charact feature), tech- 
nique {great variety; twining, wiek- 
erwork, coiling), forma (great va- 





riety), eee (design аг- 





‘tive name is keuseril, “blue spot. 
Bascom (L. R.) Baliads and songs of 
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the ornamentatiun “consists of а 
&reat number of complex and varied 
patterns cach composed of simple de- 
sign elements, such as lines, triangles, 
rectangles, rhomboida, etc." Wick- 
erwork із used little, both twining 
and coiling extensively. A valuable 
feature of this monograph is the 
wealth of aboriginal terms recorded. 
The Pomo " from birth until UMS 


xxt, 53-81.) | 


Bartels (P.) Kanstische Mitteilung 


über den Muongolenfleck bei Eskimo. 
(4. E Ethnol, Berlin, 19o9, хы, 
221-745; 3 a igs} Cites data from F. 
Stecker, 2 missionary at Bethel, Kus- 
kokwim river, Alaska, as to “ Mon- 
golian spots" imn Eskimo,—some 15 
cases in children from s weeks to 3 
years were met with. Spots were 
alio noted in adults, on the face, 
nose, ete. The Eskimo believe that 
children born with “blue spots," will 
have brothers and sisters, The na- 


western North Caroling, (J. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, t9o9, xxr, 33Е- 


250.) 
Bauer (F. M.) Feste der Indianer in 


Реги (Globus, Brnschwg, 1008, 
X£0v, 109-110.) Brief account of the 
festivities (processions, masquerades, 
ball-Agħts) of the oe Peruvian 
Indians under Christ influenee. 
The chief village dignitaries are the 
Majordomo and the Capitan, 


Bauer (W.)  Heidentum ond Aber- 
glaube 


enter den Macateca-Indianern. 
(Z. f. Ethnaol, Berlin, 1908, xt, 857- 


8635.) "Treats of life after death (wan- 


dering of dead,—no word for “ soul,” 


—through the “realm of animals” 


partial metempsychosis and кк 
morphosia of men into animals ai 
reward and gift of the gods: по 
real enlt of the dead; mixture of 
heathen and Catholic doctrines (їп- 
votation of fhe “lords of the moun- 
Di the magic bundle and cere- 

mies connected with it (differing 
кейіне [Он Мы И boda aed ae 
the mountains пей Huautis), 
"magie ™ and “ medicine" (as mnch 
esteemed now af under caciques: 
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hamana approved by tests; offering 
of first-gathered ear of maire); cur- 
ing the sick (very little knowledge of 
herbs; sweat houm; "sucking out" 
of disease һу curondero; “ invoking 
the spirit"; conjurationa) ; wadéhing 
hands of god-parents (mixture of 
heathenism and Christianity), ‘The 
infiuence of Artec culmire is unmis- 
takable (the shamans’ calendar is 
perhaps borrowed). The Mazatec, 
some. 18,000 Or 20,000 in number, are 
scattered over the N, E. part of the 
State of Oaxaca, and their last 


ceacique died about Bo. Their 
own name is d à (nasal). 
Baulig (H.) Sür la distribution des 


moyens de аек et de circula- 
tion ches les indigenes de l'Amérique 
du Nord, (Ann. de Géogr, Paris, 
1908, xvit, 433-456, map.)  Well- 
documented atudy of means of travel 
and transportation among N: Ameri- 
can Indians in Arctic region (dog- 
sled, kayak, umink), northern forest 
(aed, teboggan, anow-shoe, bark 
canoe, cte), Atlantic region (trave! 
оп foot, dug-out), Баа Plains 
‘Cbull-boat, travois, air аба eM 
and interior basins ("packing ") 
Pacific coast (great dug-outsé and 
pirogues in norih, smaller in south: 
farther rade  balras, ete). 
The adaptation to natural conditions 
is noteworthy everywhere. The In- 
dian trails following " buffalo 
tracks") bave become the highways 
and m of to-day. 
R. BJ A theory of heredity to 
песе the types of the white race. 


Michigan 1005-1907, among us 

4 secondary and 5 
МӨ өрен were noted. Feminine 
types are nearer in form to the primi- 
tive, not having become so differenti- 
ated. The prehistoric types of man in 


all types is im view. The trend of 

the " American type” is “in the di- 
RUM of increasing height, blended 
coloring and mesocephaly.” Blend 


Bergen 
(Assembly 


according 
an ae linguistic stock, 
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mo. 1 of the white race in Europe 
was the Celt-Iberian, 


Beatty (A.) Some ballad variants and 


songs. (J. Amer, Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1909, XX, 63-71.) 

(1. Т.) Our Sisseton pastora 
Нетані, Phila., 1909, ХУ, 
64-68.) Notes on Rev. J. Rogers 
(full-blood Santee), Kev. J. Eastman 
(Sisseton with French strain), Rev. 
L Renville (Sisseton and French), 
Rev. M. Makey (iull-blood Dakota) 
and other prescher& — At the church 
of White River one of the elders is 
acon of Sitting Bull, 


Beuchat (Н) «ct Rivet (P.) La 


langue Jibaro ou Siwora. (Anthro- 
pos Moodling-Wien, 1909, 1v, Bos- 
feo.) History of study, list of 
sources, grammatical sketch (pp, 
Sto-Ez3) vith lexicographies! and 
morphological notes, based on ma- 
teria] im the Marcas, Gualaquiza, 
Aguaruna and'Zamors dialects. The 
authors show that the Xebera (on 
which Brinton based his Jivare 
stock) is a stock by itself and not 
related to Jibaro, which, however, 
to Dre BH. and RE. is not 


b s mr f. Ethnol, Berlin, 
19090, XLI, 616-634.) Proposes to 
style Cahwapaua (from one of the 
tribes concerned) a Hnguistic stock, 
combining the Maina of Brinton and 
X£bere or Jébero, and occupying (or 
БЕЛЕ occupied) the territory cast of 
the Jibaros, south of the Zaparos, 
west of the Panos, Yameos, etc., and 
northeast of the Quichuss in the 
Ecusdor-Peruvian region. The list 
of tribes given includes the Ata- 
Cahuzpanas, — Chayavilas, 


Euates, 
Chonchos, ]éberas, Lamas, Мана, 


Roamainas, еш. А 

Jébrro-Maina-Cahuapana vocabulary 
is given (pp. 622-693), some gram- 
matical notes (633-625), a French 
Cahuapana vocabulary (625—530) and 
texts (with interlinear French ver- 
sions) of the Pater Noster in Деко, 
Maina 


and Саһпарапа; 
huapana texta of the Ave Мана, the 
Credo, the Salor Regina, tke Act of 
Contrition, 


Beyer (H.) Der Süden in der Gedank- 


emwelt Alt-Mexikos (Mitt. d, Anm- 
throp, Ges, in Wien, 1908, xxxviit 
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228-231.) Discusses the idea of the 
“south” among the ancient Mexi- 
cini (Codex Borgia, ete.), names for 
“south, ete. The "south" was 
correlated with noon, the heat of the 
sun, day (as opposed to night), 
summer, sun (eagle), fire (маб), 


vegetation (Хе Totec), rain-god 
lalac), water (ati), fame идиг: 
бу), € earth | KUMEMAMII), de- 


(stag), | lity bird ( Ағаға), d bird- 
heal (vulture-head), red maize god 
(TisHlauhgui cinteor), red Tezcaili- 
poca, ete. 

—. быт dem mexicanischen Gott 
Quctralcoatl. (Ibid, 1909, xxxix. 
87—80. 4 fee.) Treate of the repre- 






ding to ВЕ, Quetzalcoatl is the 
god of the Mexican zodiac, and to its 
last constellation, the termination of 


serpent, attached natur- | 


the. 

ally such ideas as "end," " death," 
"under world," etc, [t waa зера- 
rated from Quetraleoat! as a special 
mythological figure and the latter in- 
corporated particularly the ideas be- 
longing to the first constellation, 


caníachen. Gone Xinhtecuth. (В, d. 
Ét. Ethnogr. et Sociol., Paris, 1908, 
I 394-397.) В. seeks to identify 
Xluhteeutli, the patron of s red 
атағы, ва à sun-god, or -god. 
His festival is also disussed. 
Tamoanchan, 


‘identify Tamoanchan, the ancient 
Mexican Paradies, with the Milky 
Way, and 1o interpret iis other 
names and relations in that light 


(Artec and Maya mythology coin- | 


cides on this point), 
—— Der " Drache" der. Mexikaner. 
(Globus,  Brnschwg. 1908, xctit, 
157-158, 11 tgs.) Treats of the 
" dragon " in ancient Mexican myth- 
elogy,—the “feathered serpent,” 
Quetzaleoatl, identified by В, with 
ХінАсда!, B. bolda that the aw- 
thore of the ancient Mexican calen- 
dar-system had a rzodiaral circle of 
ry parts, of which Quetzaleoati-Xiuh- 
coatl was the first and the last mem- 
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ee o oo 
Biasutti (—) 


[N. €, It, 1909 


— Die rae oS іш den 


Mexikanisch rikanischen 
Bildertamischrifven, tA E An 
throp, Brnschwg., 1000, B: Fa WI, 
145-348, 12 fga.) Treats of the 
polar constellation in the ancient 
Mexican anil Maya MSS., the signa 
and mames for “north,” etc, the 
monkey-head sign far the constella- 
tion " monkey," Feet the cir- 
eumpolar region of the sky, etc. 


—— "The natural basis of some Mexi- 


can gods (Amer. Antiq, Salem, 
Mask, i909, XXXI, 19-22.) Treats 
of the goddess Chantico, a - solar 
deity, Itzpapalotl ("оі ап hutter- 
fly," a personification of the southern 
hemisphere of the nocturnal sky), 
Tezrcmilipoca ("black" and "red" 
forms, identified with the «tarry 
vant), Hitzilipochtli (identical with 
(he "red". form of . Teéezeatlipoca), 


Presentazione di tre 
erani Haidi (A, p. l'Antrop, Fi- 
renze, toot; XXXVIIL 355.) Note on 
3 notably large Haida skulls from 
Skidegate presented to. the Italian 
Anthropological Society by Rev, Dr 
of Seattle, and now in the 
Florence Anthropological Museum, 


Blackiston (A. H.) Recently discov- 


ered cliffiwellings of the Sierras 
Madres. (Rec. of Past, Wash, 1909, 
WO, 20-92, 14 fga) Gives resulta 
of author's explorations of elif- 
dwellings in a large cave on La 
Madre Bonita mountain. No human 


sage au Mexique. (]. Soc. d. Amér. 
de Paris, 1908, ж. Б. viti, 59-66, 3 

fee.) Treats of the paintings repre- 
senting mixed bloods (various de- 
grees of mttissage of whites wiih In- 
dians and negroes in Mexico) in the 
Paris Museum of Natural History 
and the National Museum of Mexico. 
The ro paintings (each representing 
father, mother and child, ar their or- 
dinary occupations, ete.) in the Paris 
Museum were the wark of Ignacio 
de Castro some time in the 718th 
century, and the other 16 in Mexico 
were possibly bis, of cane from his 
studio. The large canvas in Mexico 
is from the brush of another artist. 
Certain differentes im the categories 
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in the three works are pointed out. cording to v. B. “the Canelos now 


The numerical and graphic expres- 
sions of the 14 degrees of métissage 
and the Spanish names are given. 
The Castro paintings have been 
miudied im detmil by the late E. T. 
Hamy in his Decodes American. 
See Zaborowaki (5.). 

Boas (F.) Eine Sonnensuge der Tsim- 
schiam. (Z f. Ethnol, Berlin, 1908, 
XL, 776-707.) Gives, with glossary 
and interpretative grammatical notes, 
the phonetic text in native language 
(and (German translation) of the 
Tsimshian legend of the duy-star 
and the night-star, Тһе story is a 
variant of the myth of the origin of 
the sun, choracterisiie of the Sho- 
shonean. area farther south, 

tale of the " test-sun,” known also 
10 the Кшепаі, does mot occur 
among the Salishan tribe lying be- 
tween the Taimahian and the Sho- 
&loni. 


—— Meeile-eaae from Grinnell Lari, 


(Amer. Anthrop., pince Pa. 
1909, N. &., X1, 135—136, 1 fg.) 
Brannon (P. A.J A 

їп the middle Chattahoochee valley 
of Alabama und Georgia. (Ibid. 
186-т98, 9 fg.) 


M (A. Archeology in Mexico. | 


, Lond, 1908, упт, MW, 3 
Igi.) Briefly résumés the. investiga- 
tions of Batres at Teotihuacan and 
of Maler at Acanceh in Yucatan. 
von Buchwald (O. Die Kara. (Glo- 
bus, Breschwg., 1908, xctv, 123-135.) 
Argues on historical and linguistic 
grounds (place-names, ete) extinct 
Uima of Qulto region of Ecwador 
were one with the modern Colarados, 
or rüther the Cayapa correspond to 
Caras and the Colorados to the con- 
federate Puruha. According to v. B., 
the Colorado language н (out- 
side of certaim mumerals) a large 
number of words related to Quichua 
ad Áymará: some also like Chim. 
— Altes und Neues vom (тпауая. 
(Ibid, 181-183.) Notes on the 

region of Ecuador, ancient 
and modern: Haltas, canoes, fishing 
(use of barbasco for benumbing fish, 
ancient bouse and furniture (In- 
dians have but one word for mosquito 
net and bed, i. €, cama, "hed"), 
agriculture and labor smack of the 
ancient conditions, place-names, Ac- 


boriginal remains. 


Chamberlain ( A; F) 


——  Kutenai basketry; 


| арсак Quichus, while in Andoas a 


degenerate dialect of the same lan- 
guage is found," 


— 4иғ Wandersage der Кага. 


(Ibid. 1009, xCv, 346-310; шар.) 
Cites from the Hitioria of the Jesuit 
Father Anello Oliva, written in 1598 
amd published at Lima in :895, the 
migration legend of the Kara aa tald 


by Katari, cacique of Cochabamba 


und hereditary chronicler of the 
Incas, Father Oliva regarded the 
tale as falulous v. B. seeks to show 
at least a kernel of historical truth 
in it ав the local coloring indicates 
(the delta of the Gunyas, etc). 
This legend gives the real genealogy 
of the Incas from Tumbe: the table, 
according to v. B., was afterwards 
falsified at Quito. 


Bushnell (D. In Jr) Shell em- 


broidery from Florida, (Amer. An- 
throp., Lancaster, Pa, 1909, *. &, 
Жї, 340—421, 1 fg.) 


—— Primitive salt-niaking in the 


Mississippi valley. (Man, Lond, 
1908, vit 65-70, 1 pl, 4 dg) 
Treats of the stone-lined and pottery- 
lined graves near Kiewick, Jetfersan 
Co, Missouri, discovered in 1902, 
and the difference between the pot- 
tery from near the spring in the 
lowland and that found on the 
higher. The contents of 33 graves 
are indicated. According to B., 
"the graves and all objects found in 
the upper arca,—including the sali- 
pans —were unguestionably moale by 
the Shawnees, or rather a branch of 
that tribe" To them may belong 
also the cloth-marked pottery from 
neat the spring, 

Some Kurberai 
linguistic material. (Amer. Anthrop., 
Lancaster, Pa, 1909, W. S, XI r3- 


2б.) 
(hid. 318- 


299 m 
Personennamen der Kiton- 
aga-Indianer von Britisch-Kolumblen. 
(2. T. Ethnol., Berlin, roop, XLI, 378- 
380.) Cites 531 names of men and 
women of the Kutenal tribes of 5. 
E. British Columbia and NM. Idaho. 
with etymologies where known. 


—— Der“ Kartensinn™ der Kitonaga- 


Indianer. (Globus, Brnsehwg., roog, 
XCv, 270-371, 4 въ) Notes the pow 
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—— (А. Е) ав (Ll C) Studies of 
a child. _TV. Meanings and “Def 


Chamberlin (R. V.) Some plant- 
names of the Ute Indians. (Amer. 
M er Lancaster, Pa. 1909, MoS. 


-45.) 

Channing ( (W.) and Wisster (6) The 
hard palate in normal and feeble- 
minded individuals. (Anthrop. Pap. 

Amer. Mus. Mat. Hist, N. Y. 1005, 
Los 283-340, 8 8 jm 9 pl) | 
discussion with numerous tables, of 
ттелантетепеь таға Boas apparatus 


of casts of hard palate of. some 1000 | 


feehle-minded individuale and goo 
school-children wih certain other 
(the tabulated 


data, ыа же паге, ees 
and, for the (ес кізді өн head- 
measurements, are an file nt the- Mu- 
Бейш). There seeme to be "a alight 
difference in the degree, but not in 
the kind of wariability between the 
normal and feehle-minded" Such 
differences are due to "a general re- 
terdation effect during the frat. few 
Coa of life." 

Cobb (C) Some human habitations 
(Nat. Geogr. Mag. Wash, 1903, 
XIX, 500-515, 3 fg, 3 ры) Treats 
of fishermen's camps, Shackelford 
‘Bank, North Carolina; Seminole In: 





Шап hut at Miami, Fian: goat-herd- | 


ete house m Texas; harvest ‘huts 
(annually built) on the now drained 
ee of Sabii (Italy), prehistoric iñ 


Čivas (J, F) Eskimo children. (So. 
Wkmn., Hampton, Va. 1568, xxxvii, 
433-437, 6 fps.) Reprinted from the 
American — Missionary M 


maiot ийзе: и Cape. Prince 
of Wales, Alnska. Treats of affec- 
tion, for children, early child-Hfe, 
playa and dms occupations of 


Cross (T. T) кадык А from the 


States. (J. Amer. Folk. 
Lore, Bostom, 1 кх, 45-255) 
Cubsas (А. б.) ond (А. Р 





que se conserva en el Museo М№асіо- 
nal México. (Ап. d. Mus. Nac. 
de. Arqueol, México, 1909, 1, 49-34, 
tpi.) Treats of à plan оп maguey- 
paper in the Mexican National Mu- 
seum, evidently a plan of the west- 
ern portion of the barrios of Tlalte- 
loico, Cuepopan and Moyotla of the 
old city oí Tenochtitlàn (Mexico). 
Cherokee charma. 


Davis (T. В.) Two 


( Ann, e and Anthrop, Liverpool, 
igog, 1, 292-094.) Gives English texts 
of an ancient Cherokee (Oklahoma) 
"charm te destroy an enemy,” done 
im the dark of the moon to cause the 
soul of the other to fade away, and 
of s charm for snakebite. Also a 
few items of white folk-lore from 
Oklahoma (charm for burned child, 
charm to hive swarming bees). 


|—— The liver-eater: . Cherokee 


story. (Ibid. 114—138.) English 
text only а tale of “ Liver-Eater™ 
or “ Spear-Finger,” а witch-story. 
The author is of Cherokee descent. 


Debenedetti (5.) Excursion arque- 


ológica & [as nunas de Kipón, Valle 
Calchaqui, Provincia е Бана, 
(Univ, Nac. de Buenos Aires, FPuhl 
Sece.. Antrop., 1908, No, 4, 1-5, 35 
few. map.) Gives resulta of arche- 
ological expedition in January, 1006, 
to the ruins of Kipón, 8 kilom. 5. 
ol Payogasta im the Calchaqui val- 
ley, and describes ohjects found. Cir- 
cular, ellipsoid and amorphous 
рат the first two. categorics be- 


ng pircadar. 
Dixon (К. Н.) The mythology of the 


Central and Eastern Algonkims  (]J. 
B Folk-Lore, Boston, тоо, xxt, 


-0.) 
Dr "Walter Lehmann's Forschungen in 


Costa Rice: (Globus  Brnachwz., 
1908, xcrv, 367-368.) From letter 


nf Oct, 27, 1908, giving brief account 
of results of investigations in Costa 


tica, — archeological Meer cet 
El Viejo, Sta, Barbara, eic.), ethno- 
logical (Chitipd and Bribri vocabu- 
laties obtained). Extensive archeo- 
logical and ethnological collections 


Patago 
phonograph by P. Lehman. Nítache 


(q. v.): Tone, melody, rhythm, time, 
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etc. The general range is tenor- | 


haritene; scales mostly series of 
tones and half-tones; the melody de- 
clines; the composition is very 
simple: the value of the rhythm i 


uncertain, 
Fletcher (A. C.) Standing Bear, (5o, 
Үсіп, Hampton, Va, 1909, 


xxxvi 75-78.) Treats of Momcha- | 


Wow-rhi, or " Standing Bear" (d. 
Бер, 7008), the Ponca chief, who 

‘oat a writ of habeas corpur, 
Adoro to the famous decision of 
Judge Dundy in 1879 T an In- 


Flores (C) Modo de elegir esposa 
entre los indios naturales del puehlo 
de San Gaspar, Est. de México. Қ САР; 
й. Моз. Мас de Areal, Mexico, 
1909, I, 59-66.) Brief account of 
the method of choosing a wife 
among the Aztecan Indians of San 
Gaspar, south of Tzompahuacin, in 
the State of Mexico. 
| (L. M. N.) 
southern Mexico. (Rec. of Past. 
Wash, D. С. 1009, ҮШІ; 145-154, 
185-191, & fgx.) Treats of the ruins 
of Teotitian del Camino and vicinity 
(El Fuerte, La Eglesia. mounds of 
Petlanco, Pueblo. Viejo, Meija, etc.), 
San Martin {minà  petroglyplis. 
caves, etc.) ond objects found, — 
stone implements, gold and silver 
figures, ornaments, etr, pottery, clay 
figurines, etc. 
Егіс ҒА, 29 Die unbekannten 


Mores on the Karraim, Sotegraik, 
Angaité, Moro (or Moro- 
toko); atomo Camakoko, eic. 
visited hy the author. Account of 
Basébigi, “the Alexander the Great” 
nf the Camukoko. From the Moro 
F, obtained с 


wooden moccastrs | 
shd from the Kurumro s signal born 
and а bone пе. 

Friederici (G.) "Die Squaw -alè Ver- 
Tüterin. Ein Beitrag zer Psychol 
gie dea Weibes, (Ink. Arch, f. Eth- 
nogr., Leiden, teat year 121-124.) 
Treats of the rôle of the squaw or 
Indian woman as traitor in the re- 
lations of her people with the white 
Dutch 1633: French (La Salle 


Aztec ruins in | 


ago. 
Gardner (W.) 


(Globus, | 
SCORE. ТӘ, xcvi, 24-28, т (иъ) | 
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and Tonty) in 1670; English in 1763 
(Pontiac at Detroit); Spanish (De 
Soto); English in 1776 (Cherokee 
at Watauga): in Mexico (Marina, 
the mistress of Cortez): in Darien 
(Fulvia the mistress of Balboa); in 
the Antilles and in 5. America, sev- 
eral instances in early Spanish days. 
According to Dr F., the greater sen- 
suality of the Indian women, who 
found the Europeans sexually more 
sutiafyrng, was what often mude trait- 
ors of them. Women's predilection 
for the mew, strange, foreign, and 
the contrast between the Efe of the 
Indiari squaw and that of са ЕМЕ 
female, also 


pean played a 
Furlong (© W.) Amid the lands of 


the Land of Fire. (Harper's Mo. 
Ман. М. Y. 1909, CXVIII 335—147, 
то ѓаз.) Contains some notes on the 
Yahgan Indians of Ushuaia, Tierra 
del Fuego, and on Wagein, a Tehuel- 
the prisoner—physical characteris- 
tics, ete. Ushuaia is sald to mean 
"mouth of the Бау” іп Үаһрап (үр. 
338). The number of aborigines in 
the Territorio del Magelhanes to-day 
is estimated at "not over 6oo" аз 
compared with 10,000 fifty years 


Old races unearthed. 
(Amer: Antig, Salem, Misa. toig, 
XXXI, 77-79.) Gives resulta of in- 
vestigations in September-November, 
79006 of a mound in Donglas county, 

ehraska,—portions of 9 crania and 
bones indicating zs many skeletons 
жете found. The lower Істе! im- 


roa higher type. 
Gates (H.) -Traces of a vanished race 


ta Kandiyohi county, Minnesota. (Rec. 
of Past, Wash. D. C. tooo, YI, t55- 
162, 9 fgs.) Gives results of exca- 
vation in August, roo7, of mounds 
on east shore of Green Lake and me- 
count of objects found (skulls and 
other buman bones, fragments of 
pottery, flints, ete). 


:— Traces of a vanished race in 


Kandiyohi county, Minnesota. (Thid., 
toz-108, 7 ige.) Trents of the 
“гай mounda" on the shore of 

Green Lake, three of which have 

heen opened, but one only adequately 
excavated, in 1907, "Fire altara" 
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may have been "aignalhre" ог 
“torture mounds,” 

Gates (P. GJ) Indian stone struc- 
tures near Salton Sen, Catifornia. 
(Amer. Anthrop., soe 
1006, M, "n Ақ 212-315) 

Netting withoul à 
(Man, ‘Lands 1909, LX, 38- 
39. 1 У Points out a parallel for 
the knntless netting of the Angoni 
(described by Miss Werne) in fish- 
ing-nets of certain Indians of N. W. 
Brazil described and figured ly Dr. 





von Santa Catharina. (У. 1, 
Ethaol, Berlin, 1908, хі, 744-759, 
2 tgs) Classified vocabulary taken 
down from Korikrá, daughter af the 
chief Emnyahama, killed by the 
желі елка also texte of several 
sin Bongs: n Seler, who edited 

the vocabulary, (рр. 744- 
749) а brief алла ical intro- 
duction. 


Giglioli (E.) H XVI Congresso Im- 
ternäsionale: degli Americanisti a 


Gilder (н. Е.) патот 2 бы: 
Maui (Rec. of Past, 
Wash., D . C. roog, vir 5-10, б був.) 
According to Mr G., “There is con- 
clumive evidence V Қы аа 
vast population here at the time 
these quarries were worked,” and 
there. is no section of the entire 
world which can show any quarries 
of such magnitude as the ' Spattish 
Immense numbers of 
stone implements of jasper, flint, 
quartrite, efc, must have been be- 
gun or finished here. The author 
енсе: malar of the produce af 
ers" took most of t о 
these quarries. 
— Excavation of earth-lodge roms 
in eastern Nebraska (Amer An- 
throp., Lancaster, Pa., 1909, =. в. хт, 
т t» See Hrdlicka 


Cake eee Г (V.) Die Entdec- 
kungen Florentino А теріне und 
der Urapnig des Mecichen: ( Glo- 


bus, MITES 1908,  Xcrv, =p tal 


a igs.) and di 


ghino's discoveries of fossi] men and 
apes in the Argentine, Patagonia, 
Etc. ms set forih in his Les ferma- 
Hows afdinmeniaires du oréincé hipë- 
rigur ¢f dw tertiaire de Patagonia, 
published in the maler del Museo 
Nacional de Suenos Aires for 1906, 
Also treats of the various theories 
of the characters of the most primi- 
tive type of man (Ranke Hagen, 
Kollmann, Schwalbe, ett) The 
great antiquity of the skulls of Mira- 

шат (Ното фатрағыз, А.) ete, is 
doubted һу G-R. who differs also 
from  Ameghino in other respecta 
(the S. American origin of man, the 
recapitulation theory in extreme, 
€ic.). Ameghino’s views fnd sup- 
port in Ranke and Kollmann. ‘His 
view that the Saimiri is the direct 
descendant of the tertiary Homuncu- 
Ader is more favorably viewed by 
G-R., who holds a theory of the 
precocious and independent origin of 
man. According to G.-R., the Aim- 
tralian, in bis bodily proportions, 
corresponds to the stage of the Euro- 
pean youth, 


—— Un nuove precursore dell’ wimo, 


П "'Tetraprothomo — argentinus." 
(Riv. d'Italia, Roma, e ЖИ, r37— 
147, 3 Íg*)  Describes aíter Ame- 
ghino the Telreprothome аткени, 
determined from a femur and ntins 
discovered in the fossilifereus stra- 
tum of Monte Hermoso, about ġo 
km. N; E. of Bahia Blanca, and dis- 
emsa ite position in the evolutianal 
series. As the name indicates, Ame- 
ghino places 3 &üccessive genera be- 

it and man,—Triprothomo, 
Diprothome . and Proihomo, Amt- 
ghino sees the evolution of man in 
S, America. The origin of each pre- 
cursors of man G.-R. would attribute 
to “mutation” (De Vries). 


de Goeje (C. H.) Beitrage zur Volk- 


erkunde von Surinam. (Int, Arch. 
f. Ethnogr, Leiden, 190$, X1X, 1-34, 
zo: pL, 30 fgn) Gives results of 
expedition to Surinam. (Kalifias, 
Arawaks, Ojanas and Trice Indiana) : 
Physical character (old men of ṣo- 
бо years not rare among Trios), 
clothing and omament (particularly 
in dances), villages, houses and fur- 


omamentatior 
and drawing (йоз of figures 
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and designs, pp. 6-10; riumerous 
face-paintings and original draw- 
ings), music (fute and dance melo- 
dies), mythology and —folk-lore, 
shutarism, customs and usages 
(evil spirits, food-legend, “cure” of 
medicine-men, death-featival;—text 
of song sung by women, other dances 
and festivals, wasptest of youths), 
character of Indians, names (per- 
aonal and tribal, geographical), etc. 
The illustrations are excellent. This 
article ia a supplement to the author's 
previous monograph in Vol, xvir of 
the same journal, The description 
of the expedition has appeared in 
ValL xxv, sd я, of the Tijdschr. v: h. 
Konink. Nederl, Aardrijhsk. Gen, 


(1908). 
Golder (ғ. A.) Eskimo and Alem 
stories from -Alaska. (Т. Amer, 
Folk-Lore, Boston, 1909, XXII, іс- 





| rique du Sed, 1817-1927. (J. 
Sor, d, Amér. de Paris, 1908, W. £, 
Y, I-30.)  Grandsire saw gauckor at 
Montevideo, traveled in Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Faraguy, etc., and died on the 
banks of the Jary, among the Ca- 
jocira Indians, 
—— Les Imdiens de Raselly peints 
par Du Viert ct gravés par Firens 
et санне (1613). Étude ТЫМ. 
21-52, 6 fk tpl) Treats of three 
interesting та rie Ше 
1613,.—engra irene пп 
Gaultier after paintings by Du Viert 
of the " Topinambou" Indians from 
the island of Maragnon, brought to 
France by reg Sinon tm = 
рр. 28-40 reprint accoun 
of the return of de Rarilly with 
these Indians, from the Mercure 
of 1бі?, with additions 
from Father © WAbbeville’s Mist. 
de la Miss. der Pres Caopucims en 
l'Isle Maragmon (Paris, 1614). The 
Indians in question (the portraits 
are here reproduced) numbered 6,— 


an old chief; a youth, the son of | 
one of the principal men of the is- 


land ; a youth of 20-22 years; two 
other y of about this age; and 
another warrior of 18 years. The 
rst three died sometime after thelr 
portraits had heen made. Two types 


AMD AWTE,, 4. 5,, 0-79 
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at least ure répresented among them, 
The three surviving were baptized at 


Paris in 1613. 

(M. R) Some unusual 
Iroquois specimens. (Amer, An- 
throp,, Lancaster, Ра, 19%, и. Bay 


хі, 85-01, 7 Құз, ғ рі.) 


---- Archeology of Everglades re 


a Florida. (Ibid, 139-143, 2 


—— Among Louisiana Indians. (50, 


Wkmn., Hampton, Va., i908, xxxvit, 
656—561, 5 fgs.) Notes. of visit in 
apring of 1908 во Chitimacha of 
Bayou Téche (the makers of the best 
cane baskets in the United States ; 

"rain making"); the Houma of 
Terrebonne parish (only 3 of 3 
pure bloods left; language ol Mir- 
khogean stock spoken by just z old 
women): Kousati of Calcasieu par- 
ih (some 100 in number, still using 
their — mother-tongue; — blow-gun; 
weaving Spanish moss into saddle 
hlankets) : and Alibamu (a few live 
witli the Koasati ). 


Harsha (W. J) Social conditions on 


Indian reservations. — (Ibid, 1909. 
XXXVII, 4415445, 4 tgs.) Notes on 
the results of the old wild life and 
the tribal usages апгтітіпш from the 
social organization born of it (e. E, 
“Indian giving,” absence of arphars, 
intense tribal pride coming from 
ermde socialism), eifects of education, 
religioti, etc, mescal eating, gam- 
bling, granting of land in severalty, 
marriage and divorce, etc. (за! 
absorption of the red race һү the 
white is predicted. 

Industria] conditions on Indian 


die Mountain Kiowa, Arapaho of 
Washita River, Uinta Ute, effect 
of irrigation, Indians да laborers, 
ес. A to Supt, H. "aho 
gether the industrial situation on the 
reservations ia full of. hope and 


Ueber. die  Sehüdel- 


Account of. 

жая with e ер of feath- 
weapons, ornaments, — 

sollst . (no metal objects), at 
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Hair ин let ап insignificant 





беа пае of northern Ata- 
сипа (Chile). Four skulls were 
presented by the anthor to the An- 
thropological Society. These re- 


mains indicate the presence of man | 


араа ресор A 
land was fruitful and the environ- 
Mtn The mummies 


on ene of 


1904—1-6. Tresta of racial propor- 
tion of the sexes (white 108.44 m. 
t$ 150 f.; colored ro1.12 mL tà too 
E), eexual ratio in legitimate and 
illegitimate births (whites illegiti- 
mate tog.4 m. fo 108 f. legitimate 
107.78 mL. to 100 f.: colored illegiti- 
mate 06:76 m. to 106 f legitimate 
тоб,?6 іп. tò roo É), breeding sers- 
ons (two fy defined cach year. 
simultaneous in both races), effect 
of 


obatruccién de Ja antigua Teotihuacan. 
(An; d, Mus. Nac. de Arquenl, 
L 25-48, e) "Argues 


Lima, : Ttt, 124-128.) Notes on 
the аон of the region of 
ipod "wich grew up ik 
El Dorado, 

Casa del Sol, : 


c 


of Bahing Indians) іп the | 


| Herrick (EF E. P.) RUE NES ERE 


Hervé (G.) 
Narha 


of the voyage was 
Hrdlička 


Humbert (J.) 
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gusa, EI i pm de Enin, Ambaya, 


Сиа. (So, Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va. 1900, XXXVII, ztà-2107, 4 Íg*) 
M from. Protestant point of 


Les observations de J. 
arhaorough sur l'anthropologie des 
Bauvages de la Magellanique, (R. de 
ГЕс. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 1008, ХҮШ, 
300-393.) ^ Reproduces, from the 
third hook of dr Brosse's Histoire 
des navigations aur Terres aurtralers, 
the notes of Narborough (who in 
1650-1677 visited the Straits of 
Magellan by command of King 
Charles пу on the savages of ЕНтд- 
beth I& and elsewhere in  Fuegia. 
They are of considerable anthrepo- 
logical value The English account 
published in 1604. 

(A.) Contribution to the 
knowledge of tuberculosis in the Ir- 
Шап. (So. Whkmn., Hampton, Va., 
o xxxvi 626—534.) 
recent investigations by the author 
among the Menominee, Oglala Sioux, 
Quinaclt, Hupa, Mohave, and at the 
school at Phoenix. Arizona: The chici 
causes are hereditary taint їп the 
young, development of pulmonary 
form from tuberculous glands or other 
tuberculous processes, facility. of in- 
fection, exposure to wet ‘and cold, 
inflaence of other than diseases of 
the respiratory tract (doubtful), dis- 
sipation, Indolence, etc., want and 
consequent  debilitation, depressing 
effect in non-reservation schools on 
the newly-arrived child of the nu- 


merous sin vogue, contact 
with white consumptives, etc. See 
for details the author's volome on 
this topic. 


—- Report оп the ekelctal remains 


[found in earth- 
Nebraska]. 


lodges in Eastern 
(Amer, Anthrop, Lan- 
caster, Fa, tooo, М. ж. = 70-84, ! 
fg.) See Gilder (R. F.) 
Бет. is mani- 

serits du Hritish Museum relatifs à 
1a colonization espagnole en Améri- 
que et particuliérement au Vénéaué!a, 
(7. Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1908, 
М. Б., Ұ, 53-57.) Notes on the fam- 
ous Welser (t528-1566) Ma, letter 
of Juan de fps (1638), reports of 
governors, etc, Mss. relating to the 
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DL am Company of Caracas,” 


tune (È) La cie musulmane des 
Malés du Brésil et leur révolte en 
1835.  (Anthropos, Wien, 1909, tv, 
99-10$, 405-415, 9 figs.) First part 
treats of the theology, liturgica] rites 
(prayer, musical instruments, year) 
of the Malis or Musulmís (their own 
name}, Mahometan  nrgro slaves 
from West Africa in Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro and Pernambuco, concerned 
in a revolt in 1835. Pt. IL. gives the 
historical data of the revolt. 
Janvier (T. A.) Legends of the City 
öf Mexica, (Harper's Mo. Mag. М. 
Y. 1900, CXVII, 434—449, 1 fg.) 
English texts only of Legend of the 
Callejan del Muerto. (unfulülled wow 
and results), Legend of the Altar 
del Perdon (tale of a miracle-pic- 
ture), Legend of the Aduana de 
Santo Domingo (love story). 
Jetté (].) On the language of the Ten'a 
IL. (Man, Lond, 1908, vtt1, 72-74.) 
Treats of the " empliasizers " (agglu- 
tinxnt roots, or suffixes, which are 


added to оч in order to make | 
them ап ae of special attention) | 


ш; уй, гй. 
ERME On the language of ihe Ten'a. 
II]. (Ibid, 1909, 1x, 231-25.) Treats 
oi " root-mouns," number-differentia- 
tion, construction of. nouns, compeund 
nouns, etc, in the Tenn, an Alaskan 
Rp tongue. |" Root-nouna " 
labi c, exceptionally trisyllabic: The 
triey E 
substitution of “ equivalent phrases” 
for simple nouns ls common. “ Suf- 
fx nouns" are capable of all the 
constructions of * root-nouns.” Apart 
from exceptional causes " the number 
of a noun is not expressed by a 
modification of the nouw itself, bei 
by a modification of the verb,"—this 
occurs in iwo waya 
Kessler (D. E) The Indian influence 
in Music. (55. Wkmm, Hampton, 
Va, 1909, XXXVIIi, 168—170.) The 
author seems to beliewe that the Ghost 
Dance music, the chant of the thun- 
cerdos the swan ceremonial, the 
Omaha lovesong, the lesser songs 
of the Plains Indians, the eagle cere- 
soniala of the California tribes, ete. 
prove the origin of the American 
aborigines from “the sunken Atlin- 
tean continent," and that "the In- 


Kissenberth (W.)_ 


—— Reisebericht.. 
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dian holds within himself the records 
of à seul civilization which it is for 
us to carry over and restore, thus 

perpetuating the records of past in- 
tellectual echicvement.” 


| —— The passing oi Ihe old cere- 


menial dances of the Southern Call- 
fornia Indians, (lbid., 1908, $27- 
538, 6 fgs.) Treats im detail of the 
seven days Eagle festa for the dead 
іп honor of Cinon Duro, the lust 
hereditary chief (d. 1907) of the 
Mesa Grande Indians of San Diego 

county. 
Reisebericht vom 
Araguay,  (Z. Ll Ethnol, Berlin, 
Gr. XLI, pr: Notes on visit 
Cayapóa and Carajáa — K. obh- 
Швей" m fine ethnological collection 
of 450 objects, including Caraja 
, Stone axes, lip-stones, wooden 


vessela, etc. 

(Ihid,  z6r-252.) 
.bes оп travel in Maranhão, 1908. 
К. secured a vocabulary of со, тоос 
words of the Guajajaras, a Topi 
tribe, now almost completely civil- 
ized, also a few phonographic records 
of songs, ete. From a village of 
Canella Indians 150 km. from Barra 


do Corda, some ethnographic notes, 
photographs, 


ethnological specimens, 
И small vocabulary, etc, were ob. 
| berg СТ.) Indianische 
Frauen. (Arch. f. Anthrop, Веп- 
echwg., 1:909, X. F., VIIi, 01-100, 3 
шз. b pk) Treats of women and 
thrir life among the Kobéua, Desána, 
eic. of the region of the [cána and 
Caiarj-Uampés region of N. W. Bra- 
ril Initiation of giris; marriage- 
ceremonies (exogamy ; 
comparatively rare; adultery very 
rare; divorce easy, where no chil- 
dren}, position of women (rather 
high, and influence on hushand, etc., 
considerable ; their opinion 
even im interconree with foreigners, 
in trade, etc, semetimes practise 
, medicine"), Indian woman as mather 
| ceremonial frites of 
parents,  mother-love, death 
burial), childhood (companionship of 
parent, imitation of elders, weaning, 
apparatus for teaching to walk, pets, 
toys, ornaments, behavior), woman 
as house-keeper, etc. А very sym 
pathetic pleture is drawn of Tudías 
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home-life and of the rile of woman 
in it. 

— Die Hiankkato.U-máos. — (An- 
thropoa, Wien, 1908, 111, 952-952.) 


Conciuding part of monograph on the 
Himnáxato-Umdáus (ndiang Treats 
of relation of language to other 
tongues (brief comparative vocabu- 
lary, р $53); grammatical sicetch 
(moun, post-positions, suifixes, onmo- 
matapotia, foreign loan-words; pro- 
nouns, verb, suffixes, negation, etc.) 
Frauenarbeit bel den Indianern 
Nordwestbrasiliens. (Mitt. d- An- 
throp, Gea in Wien, B KE 
172-181, 3 pl. i3 fgs) Treats o 
M ration " op. (rasping, 

essing out, etc.) and pottery mak- 
(forming, burning. varnishing), 
among the women of the Robéua, 
‘Arawak, Tucano and other Indians 
of the Rio Cuduiary, Igana, Tiquié, 


= Der Fischíang bei den Indianern 
Nordwesthrasilicns, (Globus, Brn- 
achwg., 1908, ЕСІП, 1-6, 1-28, зо 
fg.) Treais of fish-catching among 
the Indians of N. W. Brazil, par- 
ticularly the region of the upper 
Negro and ita great tributaries, the 
Caiarj-Uaupés, etc Fishing with 
how-and-arrow (methods of arrow- 
release, form, etc. of how and ar- 
rows; children begin early with шап 
bows), nets (of great variety large 
and amall for fish, crabe, etc), trapi 
and wrirs (for large and for small 
Bah), the large traps, etc, are cour 
таппа! 


| property; fixh-poisons, etc. 
—— Jagd und Waffen bei den In- 
dianern Nordwestbrasiliens. — (Ihid., 
107-207, 315-221, z1 figs.) Treats 
пр weapons among the 
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shields of the Cniary-Uaupés region 
are artistically made, 


— Einige Bemerkungen zur Forsch- 


des Dr H. Rice in den 
Gebieten — zwischen — Guavinre wnd 
Laquetá-Yapurá, (ЫЦ., 302-305, 3 
maps.) Notes and criticiama on the 
account in The Geographical Journal 
(London), for +908, of the travels of 
Dr Rice in the region between the 
rivers Guaviare &md Caquetá-Y apurà, 
a country visited. by K. imn rgo4. 
Rice's Carigu mu ін a misprint for 
Carijona,—these Indians are the Cari- 
jona of Crevaux, the Umaua of Koch; 
his Hudlote, another misprint for 
ІНімо: his Amagea may be for 


так иа, 
| (G.) Die Botokuden 


von Koeniguwald | 
im Südbrasilien. (Ibid, 37-43, 2 fgs-) 


Treats (largely from personal obser- 
vation and the author's ethnological 
collection) of the Botocudos of the 
region between the [ruzssü and Rio 
Negro on the north and the plateaus 
of Sta Catharina on the south, east- 
ward to the Serra do Mar and weit- 
ward to the Rio Timbo, Relations 
with the whites (lugreiros or " In- 
dian killers"), warfare (pitfalls, 
etc), life and activities, dwellings, 
hunting (bow and arrow, pitfalls, 
snares, slings, spears, etc.), weapons 
(powerful bows and arrows, wonde 
spears and clahs, bolas, etc.), pottery, 
weaving and basketry (in low atnte), 
navigation (canoes not known; raíts 
of taqwáara-skims;  Botocudos. good 
swimmers), ete, Von K. considers 
the Botocudos to be the remains of 
the Carijós of the writers of the 16th 
century and after. They number 
still several hundred, 

Die landesüblichen Bercichnun- 
gen der Rassen und Volkstypen in 
Brasilien, (Ibid, 194-195.) Treats 
of the designations of races and peo- 
ples in the Brazilian vernacolar— 
list of terms, with explanations, ap- 
plied to whites; Indians, Negroes, 
Asiatic: and the various mixtures of 
all or any of these, To the people 
of the colonies in S., Brazil a Euro- 
pean German is a Deutschiander. Та 
the ignorant interior all mon-Latin 
white foreigners are Inglez or Ameri- 
сано. As designating descendants of 
camp Indiana vagqucira in the north 
corresponds to gaücho in the south. 
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— Die Cayuds. 


2reoulos (creales) are ihe descend- 
azt& of the Alrican siaves, Persons 
of mixed race possessing approxi- 
mately three-fourths white blood are 
counted white. The terms applied 
to mixed bloods of various degrees 
of race and of intermixture are 
numerous, Of these Mameluce, Cari- 
bora, Cabra, Cafuso, Tapanhuna, are 


of Tupi origin. To children of the. 


variously mixed parents the (term 
fardo is generally applied. 

(Ibid, 376-381, 6 
fg) Treats of the Cayuas (" wood 


hen”), a Guarani people èf N. Para- 


guay and southern к Grosso. | 


Name, language, physical characters, 
senses and disposition, food (chiefly 

game and fish; maize, wild-honey; 
m maize-deink ; food boiled or 
roasted except fruits and honey), 
meal-times and festivals (songs and 
dances with aha or chicha), dwell- 
ings amd furniture, 


weapons (b 
$tick, spears clubs, etc), dug-out 
canoes, ornaments (necklaces, brace- 


lets, lip-plug or tfembetd, etc), do- | 
mestie and family relations (polyz- | 


amy common, number of children 
per mother small), diseases (few) 
and death, religion (dim ideas of 
good and bad beings; fear of de- 
mon, cic). Some outwardly Chris- 
Бап іш inwardly heathen. The 
Caynás have got along peaceably 
with the whites. 


—— [He Cordados im südlchen Bra- 


Шев. (Ibid. T IM 45-49, 26 
fes.). Account of the Coroanos of 
5. Brazil (now etin several 
thousand on the central Rio Parand), 
based on ) 
1903-1904. Situation and relations 
with whites, mame, physical chorac- 
ters, dress and ornament. family life, 
position of women and children 


mon, with Negroes rare), division 
ef labor (men build. hots and pre- 
pare plantation), dwellings and furni- 
ture (earthen vessels, pots, baskets. 
nets, wooden mortars and pestles), 
fire-making, daily life, meals, food 
(chiefly meat, fish, maize), drink (іп- 
toxicating liquor from maize, dances 
and festivals (kamgire or combats; 
men's dances in festival huts), do- 





bow and arrow, throwing- | 


observations im | 
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metic animals (monkeys, parrote 
ly), hospitality, sickness (aid 
of kafangé or medicine-man sought). 
death and funeral, religion (traces of 
early Catholic influence; belief in 
higher being called Tapin), "e 
ology ("most Coróado myths are of 
modern origm," according to K.; the 
aetiled — Coróados аге nominally 
Catholics), chiciship, weapons (spe 
clubs, bow and arrow skilfully uu 
ambushing, music (signal-horne, flute, 
гане, drum, weaving, hasketry and 


pottery (work of women), Canoca 
Die Caraji-Indianer, (Ibid; 
217-223. 232-218, 44 igs.) Treats oí 


the Carajá Indians (with one excep- 
tion the illustrations refer to the 
Carajabis) of the central Rio- Ara- 
gunya region of Brazil History and 
£ontact with whites, language (women 
are said by Ehresreich to use many 
expressions peculiar to them), count- 
ing (up to zo on Éngers and toes), 
tribal systems (numerous hordes: 
Carajahis, Javahés, Chambiods, etc), 
physical characters (face " Mon- 
golian™ din aspect with advancing 
age), hair dressing (great band- 
ceamla ; bodily hairs extracted), tribal 
signs (blue-black circular scar on. each 
check), Lip-crnament (femberd of 
muesti ehell, wood or, rarely, pol- 
ished stone), ear-rosetie, senses well 
developed) anid early trained), іп- 
dustries and occupations (hunting, 
fishing, agriculture), plantations, = 
tie-hunting, konting. 

methods and "laws," денар 
bee-hunting, tree-climbing, food (great 
eaters; dislike milk, cheese, butter, 
beef and flesh of all their own do- 
mestic animals: of fruits — 
cultivate melons, posati and 
bananas), drink (Hquor made from 
manioc roots; cultivate tobacco), 
clothing and ornament (necklaces, 
armlets, — anklets, — feather-erowns, 


body-painting, ete), festivals (very 
numerous). animal dances, mask- 
dances {in secret places forbidden to 
women), houses and furniture, Чо- 





of wild СЫН. Ке), inland | jour- 
пеуз (ог weapon-wood, ectc., weapons 
(bow,—festive bow used in сегешо- 
nies; characteristic arrows; fish and 
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turile arrows; spears and clubs), pollo. "Versiones chilenas del cuento 
musical instruments (few: horn as del- gallo- pelado; (R. de Der., Hist. 
trumpet, geurd raitles, ankle-rattles y Letras, Buenos Aires, гроо, хххи, 
ue dances, eic), cnoca (made by 526-518.) Gives 3 Chilian versions 
broad ри, ornamented), (from Concepción, Colchagua, Quil- 
division of labor (pottery, weaving, lota) of the tale of the bald chicken, 
by women), relations, and compares them with the Arau- 
chiefa (elected by all males of vil- ganian and Argentinian stories Te- 
ini often shamans as well), crime ported by Lenz and Lehmunn-Nitsebe. 
and punishment (chief ia judge), A Chile are current the phrases : Ser 
Кн n a; ó paracer ина соға el cuemto del 
woman (not servile), pregnancy and gallo pelado and ser à paracer d 
child-birth, «childhood, disemse ond cuermio del gayo pelao, used to imdi 
death, burial and mourning, religion cate that a subject is never-ending, 
(ideas of good and bad spirits ; con, a tale too long, cte, Sec Lehmann- 
verted Carajás heathen of heart), Nitsche (R.). 

Krause (Fi) Bericht über meine | Lee (Р. L.) Harvest time in Old 
ethnographische Forselungsreise іп Virginia. (50. Wkikmn, Hampton, 
Zentralbramilien. (7. f, Erhnol, Ber- Va, rg9o08, xxxvii, 66-567.) Recol- 
lin. 1909, XLí, 494-502, шар.) Ré- lections of so years ogo. 
aumés resulis of investigations in the | —— Christmas in Virginia before the 
central Aragnaya region in 2008. war. (bil, 686-689.) Notes on 
Notes on the Carajá Indians (habi- Christmas doings — (present-giving. 
tat, houses, food, EM phys- dinner, toys, Noah's ark, song, etc.) 
ical cnaractters, dress and ornament, on an old-fashioned plantation. 
weapons, pottery, art, song and music, | Lehmann (W.) Reisebericht aus 5. 
woman's language with an finter- José de Costa Riem, (2. f. Ethnol., 
talated & between two vowels, posi- Berlin, 1908, хі, 5925-0279.) Notes 
tion of woman, cówtade no longer in on travels early in 1908, particularly 
vogue, disease and “medicine,” dance in Guanacaste, ete.: Excavations at 
and other masks, songs taken оп Stu, Harbara (Mexican style recog- 
phonograph), Cayapus, ete. At the oizable in pottery), El Viejo (Саны 
mouth of the Tapirape is a Tupi different from that of Sta. Barbara) ; 
tribe, the Tapirzpe, and inland to- stone-sculptures of Buenavista, EI 
ee ey ee Тарпуап Ca- Panamá. During his three months 

¢iay in Guanacaste J. collected some 

Kroeber (А. 1.) Notes on Shoshonean 2,000 specimens, including gold ob- 
Шакен ой southern California. jects fram Sta, Barbara and La Vir- 
(Univ, Calif, Publ, in Amer. Arch, and gen und several wooden masks from 

Ethnol., Berkeley, 10900, ҮПІ, 3235- Nicoya. A Bribri vocabulary and 
260.) Grammatica) anë morpho- mythological texta (Pittier's published 
logical notes on Cabuilla, Agua Cali- material was tested) were obtained; 
ente, San Joan Capistrano, Gabriel- also much Chiripó linguistie ma- 
efio, Serrano, Chemehnevi, Kawaiisu, | terial. | 

er t | Reisebericht sus Managua, ([bid., 
laties of all except Eawaiisu, Kern 9962-055.) Notes of travel in Nica- 
River, The Giamina muy have been ragua and Costa Rica: Mexican in- 
a link between the Kern. River and fluence marked in Ometepe; the Co- 
S. California Shoshonean, The Ser- robici (wrongly termed Carib) prob- 
fano dialects difer from one another ably had os culture of their own 
more than was formerly believed. | (afterwards degenerating): Mosqui- 
San Tuan Capistrano is rather a sib- tos and Sumos (vocabularies ób- 
division or dialect of Гапкећо, tained); "foot-prints" om shore of 

——— California basketry and the L Managua (these L. attributes to a 
Pamo. (Amer. Anthrop, Lancaster, quite recent formation, possibly a vol- 





Pa. igog, X. &, Xi, 233-249.) canic outbreak in prehistoric Himes). 
—— The Bannock and  Shoshoni | —— . Reisebericht aws Managua. 
Languages. (Ibid, 266-277.) (Ibid, :909, XLN $33-537,)  Nntes 


Laval (R. AJ El evento del medio on expedition of 1908-1909 іп the 
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region. L. obtained a few | 


ord of the sow extinct 

оғ Mangua, data concerning the 
mask-dances сі the Indianas oi Mon- 
imb oear Masaya with specimena 
of masks and musical instruments, 
vocabularies of the Sumo Indiana of 


тсн ын, иш ар: Балкан: 0 | 


Rama Key and Monkey Pt, som 
Mosquito amd Carib кудасы 
material, etc. Accarding tó L. the 
extinct "Matagalpa is a dialect of 
Sumo, 

— Der sogenunnte Ealender Ixtil- 
xochiiia, (Anthropos, Wien, 1908, 
п, 988-1004.) Gives Spanish text 
from Ms. in Paris National Museum 
(belonging to the Goupil collection) 
treating af the 18 monthly festivala 
of the Axtec year, Part of the Ms. 
may have been written by Ixtilxo- 
chill, a descendant of the kings oí 
ТАГЫ, Some of the glosses ap- 
pear to be in a language unknown to 
Dr L..—possibly a tongue of the 


vince of Сахаса, 
Lehmann-Filhés (Margarete). Die Ietz- 
ten leländer in GrónlaniL Eine ie 


Sape. (£d. V. L. Volksk., 
Berlin, 1909, XIX, 170-171.) Cites 
German m from Dr Jón 


к Ор mee | 


Thorkelsson's Thjódassgu 
morli кеја, Hoo an Icelandic 
d concerming the last 1 


in Greenland,—the massacre of the 
people of Veithifjorthur by the Eskimo 
of W. Greenland during chich- 
service. The basia of tho inle is a 
Ms of 1830-18540 in the public 
library of Reykjavik discovered by 
Dr 1. This legend, which doubt- 
less is not all invention, informs us 
that the Eskimo getiled on the W. 
Greenland coast in the region in ques- 
tion after the Icelanders. 

(R.) Patagonische 
том und  Musikbogen. (Ап- 


Wien, 1908, E 916-940, 10 | 
résuméing 


world). Some so songs were re- 
Тл а Тақтаны in Fa Plais, 
the same who had been at Ше St 
Louis exposition 

Ehrof. 1905, (57). The music-how 


Leupp (F. E) Fighting 


(вес Amer, An- | 
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and ite parts are described and Ég- 
| (specimens are in the museums 
of La Plata, Berlin, etc). The 
Tehuelches have probably borrowed 
their peculiar musical bow from the 
Araucanians, with whom it has pos- 
aibly been the result of the combi- 
nation of old European instruments, 
bow and Hate. 


— - jÉre que le euente el cuento 


del gallo pelado? Estudio folklor- 
istico, (Е. de Der, Hist, y Letras, 
Buenos Aires, 1968, xxx, 3297-306.) 
Gives text in Spanish of “the tale 
of the bald cock," us related by а 
countrywoman oí the province of 
Luis, Argentina. Also (һе 
Spanish translation of an Araucanian 
(from Lenz) “tale of a pallet.” L. 
thinks the “bald cock” of this 
legend was some sort of pelican or 
cormorant, All that is now current 
of the tale is the inquiry of the 
children of Buenos Aires and Mon- 
tevideo, “Would you like to hear 
the tale of the bald cock?" If the 
person questioned anawers Si quiero 
(yes, I do), the interrogator replies, 
" I: didn't tell you to answer £i. quiero, 
but sí qui£fre le curnize, etc, and so 
ón ad infmitum. The tale belongs 
with Xo, ĝo of Grimm {and “ Henny 
Penny,” ete.) The refrain in, ques- 
tion seema to be known also in Co- 
lamhia and Ve &nd in Cura- 
cao. In the Dutch RA d the formula 
is: Bo ké mi contaboe un curniu di 
gaij pilon? See also Laval (R. A.). 
tuberculosis 


among the (5o. Wimm, 
Hampton, Va. 1908, Ж 585- 
3592.) Résumés efforts of Govern- 


selves. — (Assem Herald, Phila, 
1909, XV, 68-70.) Notes on Indians 
of Ft. Peck reservation, Montana, — 
out of 14,710 only 480 ure getting 


Ling Roth (H.) E eT 


пето (J, KE. ‘Anthrop: Inst, 
1908, XXXvIM, 47-57, t pl. 
Treats of the moceasins 


запа Вау, ete.) and their ornamenta- 
tion, in the collection of the Bank- 
Geld Museum, Halifax, The various 
methods of quill-work are discussed 
ami ihe development of auch 4ғепта- 
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tion indicated. The decorative use 
of quills on leather may have origi- 
nated from basket work by fixation 
af иар ends Direct sewing on 
ig “a later development which may 
Кас ‘originated with seed. or bead 


Lewis M 22. wine Chipewyans of 
Canada. (5o Wkmn., vg Va, 

1909, xxxvii, 279-283, tes.) 

Notes (based on visit m 1998 to the 

T- Athabasca region) ы, habitat, oc- 

apation, tion, dwellings {chiefy conical 

similar to the tipis of the 


e е Се. 


construction R birch-hark 
ion 


гіс. 

— An чады е y to Lake Ath- 
-abasca, (Amer, Mus. м №. Ү., тоо, 
ix, 10-15, 4 а.) Notes on visit j in 
emmer of igo among Chipewyan 
Indians. These aborigines, not yet 

en reservations, stil] hunt and fish 

in primitive fashion obont L. Atba- 
bases, L. Claire and the Slave river. | 

Culture much modified by influence 

of Catholic mission and Hudson's 

Hay Co. Have adopted a whole cycle 

of Cree mytha, also Cree tea-dance. 

exhibit the Athabasesn traits 

of great simplicity of organization 

and extraordinary ausceptibility to 


quem ‘Anthrop., Lancaster, Pua, 
1900, M. &, XI, Tog—20t, 3 fg*) 
McAfee (C. B.) Studies in the Ameri- 
can race problem. (J. Afric. Soc., 
Lond., 1909, vifi, 146-153.) Не- 
view: and critipue of A, H. Stone's 


McClintock (W.) Briuche und Leg 
emden der Schwarzhsindianer. (Z. 
4 Ethnol, Berlin, 1908, xt, 606- 
614.) Gives German texts af legends 
af the Beaver-bondle (adoption), 
Seven Brothers (Great Bear), Lost 
Children (Pleiades), Scar-face (ori- 
gin. of sun-dance; Venma, Jupiter, 
Polar-star). 

——  Medirinal- und Nutzpflanzen der 
Schwarzfuse-Indianer. {Thid., 1909, 





хл, 273-279.) Lists, with mative, 
scientific and common names, uses 
by Indians, etc., a collection of рвы 
and plants now in the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburg: Materia medica 
(38 titles), plants for ceremonials 
(з), berries and wild vegetables ised 
for eating (14), perfumes (4), Black- 
foot names for Bowers (7). 


Malin (W: GJ) The Sac and Fox 


Indians of Iowa, (So. Whorn., Homp- 
ton, Va. 1908, ХХХҮП, 481-485, 4 
іре.) Notes on domestic life, turial 
ceremonies, religious idexs, etc. The 
* 140 pure-hlood Indiana live on 3,000 
acres of land," and many of them in 
very primitive style in typical wick- 
бара, but more progressive ones in 
frame houses. Of their creation 
legend the author says, " they appear 
to believe and accept it oe honestly 
nml adhere to |t» teachings as faith- 
fully as do their white htethren the 
Bible atory of the Garden of Eden.” 

(|) The Pueblo of Taos. 
- (Ibid., I909, XXXYIT, 200-203.) Bref 
pote’ on hotera, dress, conservatiam, 
agriculture and wtock-raising, reli- 
gion, etc. There is still a tendency 
to distrust the white men. 


Mena (R.) Caballos que trajeron loa 


canmuistadores, (An. di Mus, Nac. 
de Arqueol, México, 1909, t, 113-117, 
трі) Treats af the horses used hy 
the Spanish Conquistadores of Mex- 
few, thelr trappings, markings, еге. 
The representations of the horses of 
the Europeana imn the Mexican na- 
tive Ms. of the period enable one to 
identify the breed and this may һе 
of value to horse-rzisers to-day in 

European animals to cross 
with the Mexican &tock. The Con- 


quistadores wed — " Andulusian " 
horses, 


С. Н.) Human remains in 


“California caves. (Amer, Antiq, 


Sabe, Mass, 1:900, XXXI, 152-153.) 
Note on cave-remains in the Miwok 
conntry,—the human  honrs found 
must be ancient and belong to "a 

people who inhabited the region be- 
e the Mewulk came." 


Meyer (7. wnd Seler (Е) бесі 


mexikanische Wiachspuppen. (Z. f. 
Ethnol, Berlin, 1908, XL, 960-9461.) 
These wax-dolls m belonged in 
some crib, as is the custom. The 
South European crib& and the Mex- 
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ican wax-dolls seem to belong to- 
gether. 
Mills (W. C.) Explorations of the 
Seip mowed. (Ohio State Archeol. 
and Hist Soe Publ in Archesl., 
Columbus, 1909, 1l, t-57, 40 lge.) 
Describes mound and its exploration, 
—site, charnel-houses, cremated amd 
uncremated burials, praves—gifts, ат- 
tefacts (ornaments, ear-rings, plates, 
axes, owls, cte, of copper; bone awis, 
needles,  besr-teeth, gorgets, 
efügy eagle claws of Бопе; cut and 
polished human jaws; shell beads, 
Oruamenis  gorgets, drinking cup; 
flint knives and spears; hast fiber 
cloth, tanned skins; frag і 
pottery; mica in blocks and also cut 
into geometric formes, ete.). From 
the 48 burials were secured " upwards 
of 3,000 specimens representing the 
highest art of prehistoric man in 
Ohio.” The Seip mound is pre-Co- 
lumbian, and belongs with the Har- 
ness mound. 
Moeller (].  Religióse Vorstellungen 
und Zauber bei den (Grüónlandern. 
(A. f. Religw., Lpri., 1009, X11, 409— 
411.) Cites from Mrs Rink'a Kajak- 
müsner, Erzühlumgen grónlandischer 
Seahundsfinger (Hamburg, read) 
items concerning taboos, spirits of 
dead men (lost by accident and not 
found), ceremonies in connection 
with the killing of a bear and the 
disposition of the flesh. 
Мое! (Т, С.) Christian Indians in 
the making. (Assembly Herald, 
сота. 1909, XV, 58-64, © iga) Notes 
Digger Indians of California, 
Makah, Nee Percés, Dakota, Five 
Civilized Tribes, Pima and Papago, 
Mohave and Walapai, Navaho, Pue- 
LY Itoquois, Stockhridge ( Mohican) 
ndiars of Y n елен 





Benschwy., 1000. ХЕП, — 25-28.) 
Тгезі» of the colored population (ne- 
groes in particular) a Brazil, their 
condition, character, etc This coa- 
sists of аре чала of 
1. Brazitian Indians. 2. Negroes from 
various parts of Africa (already 
croásed sometimes with Araba, etc.). 
3. Asiatic& (natives al. Portuguese 


with white Brazilians and 


сЕ and Chinese. 4. Cros&es 
of these 3 | 
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Enropeana. The descendants of the 
Indian aborigines show the effect of 
the education of their ancestors by 
Europeans, as well as the result of 
alcohol, syphilis, tuberculosis, and 
other things due to white contact Ма 

special type seems to have been devel- 
oped in this méfírsage, and the same 
may be said of the Asiatic anflangr. 
M. believes that lack of a sense af 
acquisition (laziness), immorality, 
and dishonesty (the three failings 
certain Negrophobes always empho- 
size) cannot be attributed to rbe Ne- 
groes of Brazil as a race,—these fail- 
ings being not greater than those of 
the whites. Nor do they characterize 
the Mulattoe. In Brazil] both Negroes 
and Mulattos erve in all torts of 
stations from those of manual labor 
to {һе fessions (physicians, drug- 
gists, clergy, teachers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, engineers, ete.) One of the 
most noted teachers of Bahia, Flor- 
encin, is a Negro. Among those 
having more or Jess Negro blood are: 

G. Diaz, one of the most famous of 
Hrarilian poets;  Rebougss, noted 
lawyer, and his son, a professor in 
the Polytechnic at Rio: Jekitinauha, 
great statesman : 


writer; Tavares, сосн лан į Pa- 
tricinia, one of the hest of S. Ameri- 
сап writers; б. Crespo, Portuguese 
poet and deputy. 


Morice (A. G.) The great Dén£ tace. 


(Anthropos, Móodling-Wien, тобо, ТУ, 
582-606, 4 pl, 14 fga.) Treats in 
detail of habitations (summer dwell- 
ings of northern and western Déné, 
Apache lodges and Navaho summer 
houses; winter habitations; circular 
bute or tents), bouse-furnishings 
etiquette, outbuildings; cooking and 
eating (unspeakable and queer dishes ; 
methods of cooking: ne) din 
foad-preserving, drinking), amoking 


RARE. Antina Salem, Masa, 1909, 
XXXI, +о-44.) Creation and deluge 
nbably from Hoffman. 

Nordenskiodld (E.) Sddameri- 
"нат Banchspfeifcn, (Globus, 
Brnschwg. тоой, хстп, 293-298, 16 
fex.) Treats of the occurrence of 
tohacco-amoking in S. An at 
the time of the discovery and 





quest; archeological evidence of the 


ecd mnd wood in the Chaco: А 
ment of reed-pipea of burnt 

PN 80 do Sul; the different 
types of angular pipes (the " momi- 
tor" pipe is commen in Pate 

am] Chile, but nowhere ене іш 5. 
America), etc. Pio varie bl piis 
in much greater in N. than in 5. 


until (as in N. America) the whites 
began to cultivate m narcotic. By 
the time o! the | tobacco- 


S in the . Calskaqui region 
seems мА нет ред метрмен ей Se 
ы іы In Pero the use 
at coca seema to have prevented 

the development of to- 


Ostermann (L.) The Navajo Indians 
of New Moro ет ae Аме 
thropos, 1 i1, 857-869, 6 

pl.) Present condition, organization 
(neither chiefs nor lawmakers), do- 
mestie life (simple and primitive, 


women largely i ent, mother- 
in-law taboo), : (winter and | 
summer houses), ! (re- 
in lying for personal advantage, skil- 


е" (ғ. ғ) Sobre el hallzzgo de 
alfareriss Mexicanas en Ia Provincia 
de Buenss Aires (Rev, d. Mur de 
La Plain Buenos Aires, 1908, xY, 
284-293, 12 fgx) Treats of three 
emall terra cotta figures 


objects resemble so strikingly cer- | 


tain figurines from бап Juan de 
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Teotihuacan in Mexico, that O, does 

not hesitate to assign to them 4 
Mexican origin, but offers no ex- 
planation for their presence (acci- 
dent, doubtless, if really exotic) in 
Bucnoa Aires. 

Ducour (E. H) and Bücking 
GH). Estudio de Ша supuestas 





eacoria y ик cocidas de la serie 


de la Republica Argentina 
(Ibid, 138-107, 6 fgs. 4 pl) After 


careful consideration examination 


(chemical, microscopical, etc.) of the 
alleged önde of fire-refuse and 
“terra Cotta" at Monte Hermoso, 
the Barranca de los Lobos, etc, at 
various periods since (865, and 
thought by some authorities to be 
human in origin (ashes of fire, bita 
of pottery), the authors conclude that 
the scoria-substance in question comes 
from andesite lavas, while the “ terra 
cotta" is eruptive matter. There ін 
no reason whatever to attribute jhem 
to man. 


Owen (L. А.) Another paleolithic im- 


plement xj possibly am eolithic 
from northwestern Missouri. (Кес. 
of Past, Wash, 1909, ҮШІ, тоё—-:11, 
s fg&) Describes a paleolith and 5 
yellow jasper colith from “the 
glacial drift antedating the loess of 
a bluff on the Missouri river meat 
Aunizonia, about & miles from 5t. 


Joseph." 


Parker (A. C.) Secret medicine to- 


cleties of the Seneca. (Amer. An- 
throp, Làncaster, Pa., 15909,.N. 5, XI, 
161-185, 14 igs, a pL) 

—— Snow-snake ва played by the 
~ Senees-Lroquois, (Ibid., 256-256, z 
іңь, і рі.) 


Payne (L. Ј.) А word-list from East 
Alabama. (Bull. U 


uiv. of Texas 
Austin, 1909, Eepr. Ser. No. 8, 1-1, 
279-391.) Author says “I am- com- 
winced that the speech of the white 
people, the dialect I have spokes all 
my life, and the one I have tried to 
record here, ia more largely colored 
by the language of negroes than pu 
any other single influence, Іп Ізгі, 
the coalescing of the negro dialect 
with that of the illiterate white peo- 
pis has so far progressed that, for 
al] practical purposes, we may con- 
sider the two dialects as one" (p. 
279). This article i& reprinted from 
Dialect Notes (Cambr,), 1908-9, v 
279-288, 343-391. 
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Peabody (C) A reconnaissance trip 
in Western Texas, (Amer, Anthrop., 
Lancaster, Pu, 1909, M. &, XI, 202— 
216, 3 fga., 1 p | 
Pearson (Ki) Note on the skin-color 
ol the crosses between negro and 
white, (Biometrika, Cambridge, 
too8, vi, 148-353, 1 pl) 
Based on inquiries among medical 
mes in the West Indies and photo- 
graphs of mixed types, P, believes 
that “the suggestion that skin color 
‘Mendelizes’ should not be vaguely 
mode until some very definite evi- 
dence in ite favor is forthcoming.” 
Other characters (lip, hair, alae nan, 
etc.) may fit the Mendelian. theory 
closer than. skin color, 
de Périgny (M.) Les dernières dé- 
couvertes de M. Maler dans le Yuca- 
tan. (J. Soc Améz, de Paris, rood, 
к, 5, ¥, 95-98.) Résumés the ac- 
count by T, Maler of ihe four groups 
of ruins discovered by him in the 
Usumasintia region in 2891 and re- 
visited in 1905, 
Yucatan intconmu, (Ibid. 67-84. 
і ің, = pl, map.) Gives results of 
author's explorations in the unknown 
region west of the Rio Hondo, ete. 
The ruins of Chocoha, Rio Beque 
(large edifice differing In architecture 
from those of N. Yuratan), No- 
hochna (named by author; different 
from those of N. Yucatan, resembl 


tutüchl, Yaahichna (with hieroglyphs), 
Mohcacab (formerly an impo 
place), ete. Thenames Chocoha (warm 
water), Nobochna (large Дони, 
Uoltunchi (rounded stone), Y 

ehni (many tooms), Nobecacab, were 
given by М. de Périgny, os ad 


carry 

one over à [Mage pe н ihat те. Tt- 

puhlic (according to г Р, 
understand the 


tongue p 
the. Sirionós"), A brief comparative 
косае А ің Paraguayo (Guarani), 

is given (p. 

876). The alates: of these In- 
a dates from 1793. 

(The). (Amer. Antiq, 


Mass, 1909, XXXI, t47-149.) | 
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| Preuss (K. T.) 


— 


for the dead, maire-roasting 


—— Ein 


Reid (M. W Wi 


500 


Based on ]. Mooney's article in the 
Acer, Anthrop, 

Reise zu den Stam- 
men der westlichen Sierra Madre in 
Mexiko, (2. d. Ges Ж. Етік, zu 
Berlin, 1908, 147-167, 6 figs.) Gives 
account of author's visits of 7, g and 
3 months respectively to the Corm, 
Huichol and '" Mexicano" (Aztec) 
Indiana of the western Mexican 
Sierra Madre, wish briel descrip- 
tions of their villages and social life, 
ecremonials, dances, etc, (mitote, 
ealabash-festival, peyote-dance, fes- 
tival of field-cleansing), songs, 
myths and ideas about nature. Dr 
P. collected some joo myths and 
legends (Cora 49,  Huichol 69, 
"Mexicana" 1:75), besides many re- 
glous songs and some 2190 ethno- 
logica] and ethnographic specimens 
(of which nearly 2/3 are of a re- 
ligious nature). 

Ethnegraphische Ergebnisse 
einer Reise in die mexikanische 
Sierra Madre (7. E. Ethnol, Ber- 
lin, 1008, ж, 58з-бол, 9 fga) Treats 
of Huichol, Cora and Mexicano, 
chiefly religion, mythology, falk-lore 
(German text of “Christ and the 
negroes," pp. 584-585; rain-song, f. 
s88; | . сегетпотпа| songs and 
paraphernalia, altars, eoul-lore, songs 
festival, 
représentations of deities, cave of 
rain-goddess, arrow-offerings for 
sun,  morning-star,  earth-goddess. 
tic.; creation myth and song, pp. 
UA: feast of young gourds), 
ete, In the 16 months of his travels 
Dr P. collected sooo pages of texts 
with interlinear translation. 

Besuch bei den Mexicano 
(Azteben) in der Sierra. Madre Oc- 
cidental, (Globus, Brmschwg., 1908. 


xci, 189-194, 1 fg.) Dr P. stayed 


3 months of ien HE ed 
(Aztec) town of S. Pedro iu the 
western Sierra : Notes оп 
dance of new maire-ears and winter- 
festival (compared with those of the 
Cora and Huichol), folk-medicine, 


etc, German text (p. 192) of myth 


Pr жена of evening dar, with 


Calumet. (Rec. of Past, 
Wash. 1909, ҮІ, 97-to1, 3 fgx) 
Notes on cultivation of tobacco anid 
tee of calumet by Troquois, etz.. De- 


Ето 


seribes granite calamet found on the 
bank of ihe Savannah river (in the 
(Cherokee country) in August, 190%, 
which the author is inclined to claim 
"vn Indian «tone pipe in 
America," and probably "the John- 
aon-lroguoiz calumet,” given in 1758 
ta the Cherokees at the council] at 
Ft. Johnson, N. Y. 
Rivet iby La race de LR 
chez populations 
de l'Équateur. (Bull. Soc, NA 
ale Pari азу ч V* S., IX, 209-274. 3 
pL, 1:1 ) Detailed study of 17 
(ош at: а total of rot normal skulla, 


ТА, Santa is К а Шееле 
оп ‘ihe Pacific coast, and its Influence 
ік discernible over almost all parts 
of S. America, and even in S. Cali- 
сона села 
i ota type in the man o 
the Sambagnis, Hoteeudos,. various 
peoples af the. Argentine, Tierra del 
м ete.), Dr R- attaches to it 
also the skulls of Arrecifes and Fon- 
lorii This typical paleo-Ameri- 
ean race is: hypsidolichocephalic with 
small cranial capacity, non-retreating 
forehead, prominent — supraciliary 
Arches, sr Hm and low face, leptor- 
thine nose, mesome orbits, strong 
bony strocture, low stature, etc. 
From the north came a mesaticepha- 
he or auh-hrachycephnlie race {rep 
resented now by Carib and Ara- 
wak) which mixed with the Lagoa- 
Santa, Another brachycephalic race 
occura im the Argentine, ete. In the 
discussion М. Bloch set forth the 
view that these paleo-Americane had 
‘Papuan affinities. 
Robelo (C. A.) Diccionario de Mi- 
tologia Mahoa. (An. d Mus. Nae, 
de México, Seg. Ep. 1008, v, 337- 
557.) Concluding sections, Towa- 
cateculrli-Zacatonth, of dictionary of 
Mahus mythology. The longest ar- 
tieles are: Tonclamatl, Tonatinh, 
Totec, Toscall, Trecena (TFrecenario), 


Tula (pp. 386-306), Veintena (408- | 


445), Fictimar (446-461), Xinhe- 
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Roth (W. E.) 


карр UR) 
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ulli (425-483), Xocohurtri, Xachi- 
гай Xechíguetzulli, | Yoallenctin 


AK GJ Estudio de las 
antigüedades peruanas halladas bajo 
el huzno. (Rev. Histor., Lima, 1908, 
їп, 39-45.) Treats of prebiatoric 
objects found beneath the guano of 
the Peruvian islands (Chincha and 
Cuafape, Macahl, Lobos) in 186p- 
1872, some of (liem at à depth of go 
meters. Among these remains are 
idols and utensils of wood and clay, 
paddles, mummics, maska of gold. 
goid and ailver objects, etc. It 
might be argued that the civilization 
represented here was “as old as the 


Egyptian.” 


— Les Caras de fEquateor et les 


| ier» résultats de l'expédition G. 
Fere sous la direction de M. Saville. 
(J. Soc. Amér. de Paris, poo, N: Su 
т, B5-93-). Réré and critique of 
М. Н. Savilles The Antiquities of 
Manabi (N. Y, фот). M. de la 
Rosa prefers “ Antiquities of the 
Coras: The "stone seats" he con- 
siders to have been “ sacrificial al- 

tara" used in the Cara "open-air 
vise The Caras played an im- 
portant rôle in the §. American 
culture of this region. 


Ros (D. E) A season wiih the Io- 


tian in the hop-felda. (So. Wkmn., 
Hampton, Va, 1909, хххүйп, 481- 
455, 5 iga) Notes hop-picking by 
the Indians of northwestern Waah- 
ington. The author is a member of 
the Clallam tribe, . 
Some technological 
notes from the Pomeroon district, 
British Guiana (J. R. Anthrop. 
inst, Lond. 1909, xxxix, 25-34, r0 
pL) Treats of the gplitting of the 
stramd and preparation for plaiting 
the tassava-wqueezer and “ Arawak 
fan,” with explanation of technical 
terms, processes, account of mä- 
terials employed, etc. In the Ara- 
мак fan, the “saw-fish,” " wiah- 
bone" and  "sting-ray-gill" — pat- 
terms are described. The excellent 
plates make clear the process of con- 
struction. 
Die Aussichten der Im- 
ng Guatemalas, (А. 
eR Rasecn- u. Gen-Biohl, Lprg. 1992. 
vt, 44-58.) Treats of the ethno- 
logical-sòciological and écmmomie con- 
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dition (work and wages; family and 


economic. situation: events of pgo3- | 


рене ЧЕ БАНУ service and results — 

and their influence un the Indians, 
especially in Vera Far, in Alta Vera 
Par in i905 ro% of the Indian pop- 
ulation are said to have died), ete 
Dr 5. asks for more attention to 
economic conditions іп ethnologic in- 


veatigatio 
Schell (0. Die  Ostgronlander. | 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1908, xciv, Bs- | 


88.) Gives data concerning the Es- 
kimo of Angmagssalik from a diary 
kept by the missionary Rüttel dur- 


ing August, 1903-5ept, rgo4, Habi- | 


tat and climate (thunder and light- 
ning are thought to come from the 
moon), dependence on environment, 
hunting on land and sea, family life 
(divorce: frequent, polygamy com- 
mon; sometimes 3 rightful wives 
with concubines and even “ exchange 
wives “r several families often live in 
one көмей; blood-revenge; birth 
and death; fear of spirite of the 
dead ; disease and death (many iu- 
perstitions: eure of man torn by 
bear):  angakok atiii іп repute, 
masks, amulets, etc. At the Danish 
Colonial Exposition at Copenhagen in 
1005 many art and Industrial produc- | 
tions of the East Greenlanders 
(wood-carvings, wooden-maps, bone 
knives, Ris) ж were exhibited. Euro- 
pean infinence із very noticeable, 
Seler (C) Mexikanische Küche. (Z 
d. Ver. f. Volksk,, Berlin, 1909, XLX, 
369-181, 3 fg.) ‘Treats of Mexican 
(white ind Indian) foods and drinks, 
iheir preparation, etc: Maize (tor- 
tilla and varieties, atole, tamales, po- 
zol, etc.), frijoles, chile in great zt 
riety, mole. olla: (puchero òr co- 
cido), tasajo, fruits of many sorts, 
cacao, chocolate, etaj. pulque, ete 
Also kitchen-utengilu — The author 
might have referred to the paper af 
(ke on "Folk-Foods of the Rio 
aoe, “іш the J. Amer. Folk-Lorz. 
Seler (E.) Vorlage einer neu einge- 
gangenen Sammlung von Goldalter 
tümern aus Costa Rica. (2. f. Eth 
nol, Berlin, 1909, XLT, a б ~ 
pL) Treats of prehistori 
jects from El General and | iadeite 
objects from Matina and Ө, 
Costa Rica, now in ihe Royal Ber- 
tin Musetm (Lehmann collection. 
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ete). The gold objects are figures of 

“eagles,” bats, buman-headed figures, 
&piders (sometimes double-headed), 
figh, salamander, monkey, etc. The 
Museum has aleo z gol) masks from 
Vijes in Colombia, 

—— Die Tierbilder der  mexikan- 
ischen und der Mayahamischritten. 
(hil, 200-257, 381-457, 414 Fg) 
Treats of all figures of animals in 
the Mexican and Maya Mesa, on 
monuments, etc, and their relation 
to religion, mythology, ete. The 
third part of this xcu tiono- 

b is to follow. See Stempell 


W.). 

Skinner (A.) The Cree Indians of 
Northern Canada. (So. Ween. 
Humpton, Va, 1909, xxXVin, 78-83. 

а Гах) Notes based on visit it süni- 
"um of 1908, Treats of life and 
trade at posts and forts. Here" one 
may see every degree of intermix- 
ture of white and Indian blood", and 
“after the second generation in this 
land the white blood tends to disap- 
pear in the Indian." 

—— The Iroquois Indians of Western 
New York. (Tbid., 2o6-a11, 5 Ign) 
Notes aon history, false-face dance of 
the false-face society of the Sen- 
ecas, " Long House," ete. 

Smith (H. I.) Modóc veterans to re- 
turn home. (Ibid, 450-452.) Brief 
account of Modoc war and removal 
of prisoners to Oklahoma. Of the 
r$z banished in 1873, but 49 survive 
to. take advantage of the recent acr 
of Congress permitting their return 
iò their former home in Oregon. 

Speck (F. G.) The Montagnais In- 
diana, (Ibid, 148-154, 6 fgs.) Notes 
on [Indians of Pointe Bleue, Lake St. 
John, Que: Dwellings (mostly 
tents; also some log and frame 
houses), card-playing, clothing (wo- 
men more conservative; dress of men 
“very litte different from that of 
ra ordinary French Canadian habi- 

t"), Catholic mission, trade (keeps 
io Indian in debt), ete. 

—— Notes on Creek mythology. 
(Tbid.. 4-11.) According to S. the 
chief features are eulture-bero and 
animal trickster myths, genesis myth, 
fre-stealing magic flight, race of 
slow and swift “tar-baby,” aban- 
doned child, “Imitation of host," 
monster invulnerable save іп one 
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apot, migration legend. Creek mytb- 
elogy conforms largely to the gen- 
etal American type and to that of 
the Southenst, — 

—— otea on the ethnology of the 
Osage Indians. (Trans. Dept. Arch.. 
Univ. of Peon, Phila, 1907, ПІ, 
{р-н p fg) Gives results of 
wint to Osages of Oklahoma in (ке 
winter al 108: Houses and 

eradle-board, : 





gear (elaborate), tattooing 
sexri), secret religious society (7 
grades of membership, feasting, face- 
painting ond tattooing), social 
groups (gentes with tattoos, mga 
ceremonies of own; war and 
peace — aides; paternal descent ; 
numsd after animals supernatural 
objects, ete,; groups моу endog 
amus), marriage (bo 

mourning and offerings 


away nn i other A 
green corn dance; * mescal religion " 

| about = years ago from 
the S. W. by ап Indian named Wil- 
воң,-һая induced Indians to give 
up whisky-drinking), The tak 
number now some 1,700 (about Boo 
а! їсс). 


Starr (F.) Indian music and records 


of Iroquois songs, (Amer, Antig, 
Salem, Mass, 1909, XXXI, 20.) 
Notes “need of making bard records 
from soft records now in existence, 
сла t Е 

.) amd Frachten- 


TES mi ОН оды Се 
s of Oregon. (J. Amer, Folk- | 


Lore, Boston, 1909. XXI, 25-41.) 
Steele (7. N.) Navajo sota. (Af 
Herald, 


aot} Phili, 1909, XY, ке. 
75. 2 fgs.) Briel description 
homes, graves, mn interviews et 


missionaries with chief Johnnie, s 
nated medicine-man also with chiefs 





Berlin, p XL, 704-741. 10 figs.) 
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Strasny (G.) 
der 
purchase and | 
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Treats of Ggures of animals (monkey, 
jaguar, puma, dog, bear. hare, agouti, 
peccary, deer, mummoth(?), arma- 
dillo, opossum, parrot, eagle, «wl, 
vnulture, turkey-h , raven, quet- 
zal-bird, turkey, — sen-swallow(?), 
pelican, alligator, tortoise, lizard, 
rattiesnake, boa, frog, fish, bee, scor- 
pion, anail, ete At pp. 739-742 is a 
list of figures of animals and parti 
of animals occurring in the Dresden 
Ms,, Codex Troano, Codex Cortesi- 
anus, Codex Peresinmus — S. thinks 
possihly the member of the Cervidz 
represented may be an extinct ape 
cies, and rejecta Brinton's explaná- 
Пав of the "elephant-trunks" as 
“tapir snouts” See Sekr (E) 
Volkslieder und Sagen 
westgrünlandischen Eskimo. 
(Mitt, d. K.-K. Geogr. Ges. in Wien, 
1909, LI, 327-335.) ‘Gives German 
versions only of some 46 songs 
(spring. evening, mountain, hunt, 
love, cradle, drinking, etc.) and a iew 
brief legenda, obtained in 1906 from 
men and women of the settlements 
on the West Greenland coast (Uper- 
nivik, Umanak, Jakobshawn, Tgdlor- 
aui, Nugsuak, Egedesminde, Prō- 
wen). These songs and many more 
were originally recorded in Eskimo 
by the phonograph and then rem- 
dered into Danish from which the 
German version was made. The 
11,000 Greenland Eskimo are còm- 
ing more and more under white in- 
fluences. To their own primitive 
drum have been added the har- 
monica and fiddle introduced by the 
Danes. Fear of being laughed at is 
a hindrance to record of tales and 
songs. Тһе Greenlanders are fond 
of alcoholic drinks; even the formal 
in the alcohol for preserving speci- 
mens did not make it proof againal 
their attacks. The drinking-song 
cited shows, of course, Danish influ- 


Stutzer (O.) Sommertage in Alaska 


und Yukon. (Globus Brmschwg. 
1909, 277—281, 207-300, 10 іше.) Ас- 
count of тізі ta Yukon and Alaska 
in summer of 1908, No anthropo- 
logica! data. 

of pagan beliefs among the 


Survivals 
Indians of Sonth California. (Ма- 


mre, Lond, 1909, XXIX, 295-296.) 
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Résumé of Miss (C G, DuBoisa 
paper on the Luiseno Indians. 
Tatevin (C) De la formule de salu- 
tation chez les indigenes du Brésil. 
(Anthropos Wien, 1909, 1V, 1397 
ra.) Gives native terms for such 
greetings as "Good dayl" etc, in 
the speech af certain айа of 


langue Tapibiya, dite Tupi ou mern- 
каш. (Ibid, 1008, gos—org.) Father 
T. is composing & grammar and dic- 
‘tionary of “the Tupi, негира 
(good language), ner (language) ata 

Aeg (language of men), or universal 
language of Brasil (Portuguese 


‘Ungua geral EBrasilica'), and this | 
| Waterman (T.) Analysis of the Mis- 


preface discusses in general the lan- 
guage and its nomenclature. Some 
of the derivations offered are hardly 
acceptable. He- thinks the Tupi and 
Tapuya have 2608 5 origin and derives 
upi ys pe or Tapuya.” 
Thwaites ( Local publie mu- 
aeums їп а (BulL Inf. Na. 
43, State Hist. Soc. Wisc., 1908, I= 
24, 20 fgn.) Of anthropological in- 
terest are the ethnological collections 
of the State Histories! Society nt 
Madison, the collections of Indian 
knives and arrow-beads at Appleton 
кө Library), Oshkosh, etc, of 
Indian bead-work at Superior (P. L.). 


Also: the Green Bay Historical So- | 


ciety's Schumacher archeological col- 
lection. The focal museums con- 
tain likewise numerous relics of the 
French régime and early pioneer 


days. 
Uhlenbeck (C. C.) Die d 
Sprachen Nord- bis 
Ria Grande. (Anthropos, Wien. 
1908, HI, 773-799.) Lists with det- 
notes and bibliographical 
references the linguistic stocks ol 
the American Indians north of Mex- 
іс. Dr C. follows the Powellian 
nomenclature, except that he makes 
an "Azteccid " to include Sho- 
shonean and Piman with the Sonoran 
tongues, thus dropping Shoshonean 
Bs à (бейсана; sud the Waiilat- 


pusm i» classed with the Shahaptian. | 


In many cases the literature is 
brought fairly down to date (under 
һараясап, &, g., there is a refer- 
ence to the Americon duro parum 
for 1907), but if this monograph ia 





| Washington (Е. Е.) 


wil (G. F.) 


—— Some observations 
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intended to supplant or be substituted 
for Powell's, the hibliography needs to 
be extended in various places, е. Eu 
Moquelumnan, Pujunan, Kulanapan, 
Shastan, Wiükashan. For the Ki- 
tunahan Powell alone is cited. 


Wadsworth (The) paleolith (Кес. 


of Past, Wash. 1909, ЧТЇЇ, 111—111, 
ір) Brief account of flint imple- 
ment from gravel pit on west side 
of the river Styx in Wadsworth 
township, Medina co., Ohio,—pos- 
sibly from the undisturbed gravel 
contemporancous with that of New- 
comersiown, ©. 

Notes a the 
Northern Wintun Indians, (J. Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Boston, 1909, Х®%хїї, 9a- 


&ion Indian creation story. (Amer, 
Anthrop, Lancaster, Pa, 1909, Ж. к, 
Xi, Vlr te! 

White (R.) Making an individual of 
the Indian, (So. Wlonn., Hampton, 
Va., 1909, XXXVIII 314-316.) Shows 
how “thie pew individual, Indian 

only in blood and tradition, has 
come to supplant the stall-fed, reser- 
vation Indian.” The modern Indian 
was mode postible through the Acts 
of 1887 and 1901. 


| — The great mystery. (Ibid., 1908, 


xxxvi, 679-681.) Notes on the re- 
ligious ideas of the Indian, who, ac- 
cording to the author, “has always 
believed іп one Supreme Being. 
whom he calls the Great Mystery, 
because he cannot understand him." 
Songs of western cow- 
boys (J; Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
гроф, XXI, 256-203.) 

made in 


Northwestern South Dakota. (Amer. 
Anthrop., Lancaster, Pa., трой, М. ®., 


xi, 257-2656, B fga.) 
Wilser (L.? 


Spuren des Vormen- 
schen aus Südmmerika. (Когг.-Ві, 
d, D, Ges, f. Anthr., Brrnschwg., 1908, 
XXXIX, 124-125.) Treats of the cer- 
vical vertebre (atlas) of the Homo- 
zimius (Ameghino) of Monte Her- 
moso and other evidence of the 

"precursor of man" in S. America. 
W. regards Азеке” theory of 
the S. American origin of man as 
quite untenable, and seeks the place 
of origin in the <Arctle region 
(America-Asia). 
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S. America as set forth іп 
theories of Ameghino and 


Ат (in bis Tierwelt und Erdalter, 
1908), ete. W. holds that both in 
N. and S. America man is a com- 
ghino's theory of the origin of apes 
and man in Patagonia contradicis the 


evolution. 

wn (R) ls the prevalence of 
tuberculosis among Negroce due to 
rare їевйепсу (S0, Winn., Hamp- 
ton, Và, 1908, хххут, 648-655.) 
Statistical study with conclusion that 
*enviroument ami ignorance, and 
not innate tendency, are the chief 
factors in the production of tubercu- 


rg (W. J.) Discovery of a 
stone cist m Ontario, (Rec. of Past, 


Wash, 1:909, ҮШІ, 75-76, 1 fg.) 
‘Brief account of the only stone cist 
(near Streetsville) in Ontario, dis- 
covered in the fall of 190f.. It seems 
to be the work oí man, but no hu 


man remains of any sert were found. 
Wright (G. F.) The new Serpent 
Mound in Ohio, (Amer. Anthrop. 


Lancaster, Pa, 1909, M, &4 Xl, 147— 
rag, © fg. 
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.Zaborowaki (5.) Les métissages au 
| gerrand. 


Mexique d'après En 

(Bull, Soc, d'Anthr. de Paris, 1908, 
vV* &, tx, 313-716, 3 Íg&. ) Gives ex- 
tracts from letters from М. Enget- 
rand, a Belgian savant in Mexico, 
concerning the mixture of races in 
Yucmtan (the Ulustrationsa represent 
men and women at the hacienda in 
Тісі), Іп the country between 
Chanchnemil and Celestum, on the 
borders of the State of Campeche, 
E. has sem “working together 
ін the foreats, and all dressed alike, 
Maya, Chinese, and Corean chiliren.” 
Yaqui Indians from Sonora and Ne- 
grocs mingle with the Maya, with 
whom Spanish mixture is of old 
date. German immigrants of years 
past have added to the possibilities 
of métissage, particularly іп Guate- 


mala See Blanchard (R.) 
“Zwel Jahre unter den Indianern." 


(Globus, Brnachwmg. toog, Xiv, tB2- 
is, 4 fgs.) Notes on the first vol- 
ume of Dr Theodor Koch's Zwri 
Jahre unier den Indianerm: Reisen 
in Nordwesthrasilim :903 bis !pos 
(Berlin, 1909), the record of a 
“born ethnological explorer,’ who 
waa been “an Indian among the În- 
Жапа," 
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Dr Wits. De Hass, who in earlier days was an active student of 
American archeology, died at Pittsburgh, January 24, 1910, in his 
ninety-third year, Dr De Hass was born in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, and received bis education at Western University and 
Washington and Jefferson College, afterward studying medicine with Dr 
Joseph P. Gazzam, of Pittsburgh, and attending lectures at Jefferson Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, He carly turned attention to historical and scientific 
subjects, and especially to American archeology, being for a time asso- 
ciated with the Bureau of American Ethnology. He served throughout 
the Civil War and took a prominent part in the final separation and in the 
formation of the new government of West Virginia. Dr De Hass was 
the author of a number of writings on the archeology and history of the 
Indians, the most important of which is his Mistory of the Early Settie- 
ment and Indian Wars of Western Virginia (Wheeling, 1851), and a 
paper on .4rchwology of the Mississippi Valley, presented before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1868. 


Тнк department of anthropology of the American Museum of Natural 
History has been enriched by the accession of two large local collections. 
The first of these was made on Manhattan island by Messrs Calver and 
Bolton ; it is particularly valuable, because the sites on the upper end of 
the island, whence the objects were obtained, are fast becoming obliter- 
ated, Several skeletons are interesting as being the only known authentic 
remains of the Manhattan aborigines, ‘There is also a large and perfect 
pottery vessel of the Iroquois type from the upper end of Manhattan 
island. The second collection was made on Staten island during the 
years rgoo—og by Mr Alanson Skinner, of the department of anthro- 
pology, and is the largest and most complete in existence from this 
locality, consisting of nearly 1,200 specimens. 


Ох January т, 1910, Mr William H. Holmes severed his official 
connection with the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and resumed his place as head curator of anthropology in the 
National Museum, and in this connection also became curator of the 
National Gallery of Art. Mr Holmes's preference has always been for 
museum work, and he had in view especially the better opportunity 
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afforded by the change for completing for publication the results of his 
various archeological researches. Mr F. W, Hodge succeeded him as 
head of the Bureau of American Ethnology, under the official designation 
of ethnologist-in charge. | 

Тине gold medal recently founded by Herr Alfred Maas for the Berlin 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte was bestowed 
by that society, on its fortieth anniversary, upon Profesor A. Griinwede! 
of thè Royal Museum fr Völkerkunde in recognition of the splendid 
resultsachieved by him on his three Turfan expeditions. ‘This is the first 
time the medal has been awarded. 


Tue University of California is now maintaining a number of fellow- 
ships for graduate students, in various subjects, and there isa possibility 
of one of these being awarded in anthropology during the year 1916-11. 
The value is $400. ‘Should there be a successful candidate the depart- 
ment of anthropology will endeavor to place at his disposal opportunity 
for anthropological field work in California. 

Ar a joint meeting of the American Ethnological Society and the 
Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences; held: January 24th; Dr Franz Boas delivered a public lecture 
on The Changes in the Physical Characteristics of the Immigrants to the 
United States, 


u THE AgCHXOLOGICAL BULLETIN," published quarterly by the Inter- 
national Society of Archeologists, has made its appearance at Council 
Grove, Kansas. Allen Jesse Reynolds is Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Editor, ‘The little journal is published chiefly in the interest of collectors. 

Cot. Wiatam H. Love, of Baltimore, died at Reisteriown, Mary- 
land, February 14, aged sixty-eight years. Colonel! Love had long been 
interested in archeology, and shortly before his death presented a large 
collection of aboriginal American objects to Woman's College, Baltimore. 


Ara meeting of the Wyoming: Historical and Geological Society, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, on December ro, Mr Arthur C. Parker, State 
Archeologist and Ethnologist of New York, delivered an illustrated lecture 
on The Original Indian Occupancy of Wyoming Valley. 

Dx F. W, PurNAM, emeritus professor of. American archeology and 


ethnology at Harvard University, has been appointed honorary academi- 
clan of the Museum of the National University of La Plata in the section 


of the natural sciences. 
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D& E. B. Twrom, professor of anthropology at Oxford University, 
will retire from active service. It will be remembered that Professor 
'Tylor celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday October 2, 1907. 

We regret to record the death, at Florence, Italy, on December 18, 
1909, of Professor Henry Hillyer Giglioli, on the eve of the celebration 
of his fortieth year of university teaching. 

Me W. Crooxe, B.A., has been appointed president of Section H 
( Anthropology ) of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which meets at Sheffield beginning August 31 next. 

Ат а meeting of- the American Ethnological Society of New York, 
on February 9, 1910, a public lecture was given by Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy on Some Recent Discoveries Rearing on the Antiquity of Man. 

Tue sixth- session of the Congrés Préhistorique de France will be held 
at Tours from August 21 to 27, inclusive. 
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